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Evidence taken by the Factory Labour Commission 1907-08. 


AHMEDABAD. 


Witness No. 1. 


Mr. Doderet , I.C.S., District Magistrate of Ah me dab ad . 


think thero is any 
I am in favour of a 
order to facilitate 
The employment of 


I do not consider it necessary that the hours of adult males should bo limited, nor have I Mr. Doderet 
noticod that the physiqne of such workers has been affected by long hours. I will amplify this irr<tt#rl ivW#fle< 
aud other matters in rny oral evidence. No actual case of the illegal employment of persons between 
the ages of 12 and 14 has come to my notice, but I suspect that they occur to some extent. I 
have not noticed physical deterioration in children of this age. I do not 
necessity for the creation by law of a special class of ‘‘young persons } \ 
special register of all wnrkt-rs under the ago of 16 being maintained, in 
enquiries as to the physical fitness of the youngest adults to work full time, 
women at night should be prohibited, unless they are widows or unmarried girls. The minimum 
ago for childicu need not be raised. No Civil Surgeon should certify a child, whatever his or her 
ago, if lie considers that he or she is physically unfit to work in a mill. Before half-timers are 
allowed to work full time, certificates of age iiud physical fitness should be required. Children 
should only bo employed in regular sets ; this should l>e laid down by law. Factory-owners should 
not be required to provide education for thoir half-time employes at their own expense. A rule 
should be made, excluding non- working children from the inside of factories altogether. An 
attempt might be made to fix a standard of purity for air, but it would be as well to prescribe that 
in the case of newly erected factories, no work shall commence until the means of ventilation are 
passed as approve* i by the Government Inspector. The standard of latrine accommodation ^puld 
be raised to one scat for every 25 workers, and the provision of separate urinal accommoBtion 
should be insisted on. It should be proscrib'd that all doors of working rooms shall be hung so as 
to open lendily from the inside outwards, in case of fire. I do not consider that further precautions 
for fencing machinery are necessary. Arrangements should be made to secure uniformity in the 
administration of the Factory Act throughout India. Ful|timo medical inspectors of factAs are 
not necessary at present in Ahmedabad. ^ 


Mr. Doderet stated that lie had been for five years in Ahmedabad, and had frequently inspected Oral $v(dsnc$. 
the mills. In 1 903 ho inspected 28 mills, in 1904, 25, and in 1905, 28 mills. There were 35 mills 
in 1905, aud now there were 45, of which number 2, lie thought, were lighted by electricity. The 

f jeneral hours of work were, in the cold weather, from 7 a.m. to 5-30 or 6 i*.m. ; in the hot weather 
rom 5-30 a.m. to 7-30 r.M. and in the rains from 6 a.m. to 7 r. M. He did not consider tho hot- 
weather hours unduly long, and did not think they were a strain on the work-people. In liia opinion 
tho hours of mill-hands compared favourably with those of work-people in outside employments. 

Mill labour was drawn from tho waghris , kalis, pardcsis and dhers t The dwelling-houses of 
theso classes weie close and confined, and if they compart'd tho atmosphere of tho mill with tho 
atmosphere of these houses thero would not bo very much difference. Most of the Ahmedabad 
mills, too, were situated in open ground, and had plenty of space. Many of the mills, however, 
had been erected in recent years, and were built on modern lines. Speaking generally, tho 
operatives lived in the vicinity of the mills. They had ${ hours at homo, aud lie considered this 
time enough, allowing for the classes from which they wore taken, and what tho people of their 
class did in other walks of life. If one allowed from seven to eight hours for sleep there was 
not much time left for other purposes, but cultivators worked equally long hours. There was 
further a great deal of labour in connection with the mills, and it was a very common sight in 
the hot weather to see people pulling heavy hand-carts all day long. He considered this harder 
work than that in the mills. Cultivators in the fields sometimes slept from 12 to 2 p.m., but owing 
to the scarcity of labour their long hours were continuous from day to day. With regard to 
mill-hands they might work 14 hours a day in tho hot weather according to tho clock, but that 
did not mean continuous work. It included half au hour allowed by law, and the frequont 
opportunities of going outside tho mill. Witness thought i here should jio no restriction of adult 
male labour, because there was no restriction of such labour in other walks of life, and ho did not 
think that the conditions of mill labour differed from tho conditions of other employments. In 
bis opinion the opeiatives could take care of themselves, and in Ahmedabad they were more 
or less masters of the situation. Since the famine in that district there had been a grejjkscarcity 
of labour. Ten r.ew mills had also been erected. The scarcity of labour applied \lally to 
agriculture and mills. Strikes very often occurred to obtain higher wages, and the jB Jfcrs had 
to give in, otherwise other mills would Bnap the men up. Witness had not heard of tKjqleratives 
of two mills combining in a strike* When the operatives left off work at night thei&'Wmeauour 
w&b cheerful, and they did not look as if they had been fatigued. Ho had observed th^Jaen when 
leaving the mills frequently in the hot weather. Witness did not think it would be advisable to start 
earlier in the day in the hot weather in order to give the men a longer rest in the middle of the day. 

There would be no particular objection if the reBt were made ono hour about noon, but too long arcBt 
would mean a loss to the mill. Assuming that a 12 hours 1 day was fixed, he agreed that the best way 
to utilise the surplus hours in the hot weather and rains would be by having a long interval in the 
middle of the day 9 bat he did not for one moment support the proposed 12 hours’ day. The reason 
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Ahmedabad. 


Hr. Doderet. 


Major Jackson. 
Writtin $vid$ncG- 


for the strikes was purely the wages question. Witness did not think that there was much difference 
between the huts, and the conditions of life generally, in the congested areas of the agricultural 
districts, and in the Ahmedabad mill distncts. Ho thought that tho mills wore fairly well venti- 
lated. The average working day at present might be 14 or 14| hours, and he would not restrict 
working honrs — even ovortime hours. He considered the matter to lx) a question of contract. 
The operatives did not need to bo protected against themselves, and they obtained plenty, of 
holidays. If one visited the mills he saw that tho men employed were generally men in tho prime 
of life, and witness thought that the operatives loft mill labour about the agos of 40 to 45. At 
that age their labour became of no use to tho mill, and in the ordinary course of thingB they 
would leave the work before it became too arduous. It was also possible that they had 
saved money. The result of witness’ observations, extending over a period of five years, was that 
tho condition of the workers in the mills did not deteriorate on account of tho hours they, worked. 
Agricultural labourers had come into the city to work in the mills not only during famines, but 
also in times of plenty. The supply of agricultural labourers was deficient now in normal 
times. Witness did not think a class of “young persons'* was required if they had physical 
examination of children before they commenced to work as half-timers, and if they adopted also 
the other suggestion to liavo another examination at 14 before they passed out as adnlts. Ho 
strongly advocated physical examination for children. Occasionally he had Been physically unfit 
children in the mills, and a physical teBt would also prevent diseased children from entering the 
mills. He had seen children working who had been certified as “ between the ages of nine, and 
fourteen,” and who certainly looked under nine years of ago. Witness considered the minimum 
age of nine for children suitable. Concerning education, Mr. Doderet did not think that the 
class from which these people came roceivod, generally speaking, education, and there was no 
particular reason why mill-owners should bo forced to provide it. To him there seemed no point 
in giving education to children who wero going to work all their lives in a mill, and there was 
further the real and serious danger of the children being employod in the mill when nominally 
they shonld be at school. The rule of excluding non-working children with mothers should lie 
made strict, with the exception of children in arms. Witness* general opinion was that the mills 
had arrangements for ventilation, but did not use them, and he was of opinion that proper 
ventilation should be insisted upon. He thought that the employment of females at night, except 
of those who had no children to look after at home, should be prohibited in mills, but not in 
ginning factories; and supposing tho hours for adult males were fixed at 12 , he saw no reason 
why similar hours should not lie fixed for females. Tho latrine accommodation at present was not 
onuugh. The men fouled tho compound outside, bnt it was not because tho latrines themselves 
weiv 'ilthy. Witness was of opinion that tho inspection of the Ahmedabad mills was not sufficiently 
prowled for. They had in theory two factory inspectors, but in reality they had only one 
man. The factory inspectors were Mr. Chambers, a technical inspector, and the City Magistrate 
who had to visit 10 out of tho 43 mills. He was of opinion that it would bo desirable to have 
full Hft factory inspectors who would have no other duties ; one technical inspector was not 
enoug^T It would 1 x 3 advisable to hvtve two technical inspectors who could divide the work 
betwoen them — one man inspecting the millB, and tho other attending to the cotton excise. 
Witness thought that uutil the number of tho mills had largely increased, a full-time medical 
inspecting officer was not necessary. If they had throo or four medical inspectors for the Bombay 
Presidency, it would result, in his opinion, in delay in certifying ages, if thoy alone were entrusted 
with that work. 


Witness No. 2. 

Major Jackson, I. M* S., Civil Surgeon of Ahmedabad. 

I have experience of cotton factory operatives. I cannot supply any statistics showing the 
relative healthiness of this class as compared with the general population of the same class. In 
Ahmedabad they do not seem to suitor from undue sickness, or from any specific disease. Prom 
general observation, I am of opinion that their physique is below that of the rural population of 
the same class. In determining ago, the best practical criterion is the state of dentition, and the 
other signs of development. Tho dentition test alone cannot be relied on. 1 do not think that 
tho existing laws regarding the employment of children are evaded to any considerable extent. 

I can givo no statistical basis for my opinion. I ain not in favour of tho appointment of whole- 
time medical inspectors. The standard of latrine accommodation should be raised to one seat for 
every 25 workers, and in all cases where tho septic tank system can be arranged for, it should bo 
insisted on. I cannot say whether the physique of the workers has been affected by working long 
hours, but consider that the hoars of work should ho limited to 10§ hours a day. This could bo 
arranged for in any of tho various ways indicated in the question. I cannot say whether there has 
been physical deterioration on account of the working as adnlts of immature persons, but I am 
strongly ff opinion that all children of 14 are not fit to be changed at once from half-timers to 
fnll-timr • without a medical certificate. Until tho ago of 1(5 is reached, I would recommend an 
interma $^'3 class who should not b« employed us full-timers without a medical certificate. In 
any caa <3 special register proposed of all workers under 1<5 should be maintained. The employ- 
merit oA t non at night* should certainly be prohibited. It is difficult to reply regarding the 
minimnil ^ go for working children. Ordinarily, one ■would certainly say tho age should be raisod 
above 9, if tho age were raised it would mean that many children would not get enough to eat. 
The certifying surgeon should have power to prohibit the employment of a delicate child who, 
although within the prescribed age, is obviously unfit for work. Children should he employod only 
in regularly prescribed sets, except perhaps in ginning factories. Mill-ownors, or the Government, 
should provide elemerdary education for half-timers. A rule should certainly be made prohibiting 
non-working young children from being admitted to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. 
This should be done by prohibiting the employment of mothers or others accompanied by such 
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children in such parts. An attempt should be made, in tlio manner suggested in the quoation, to Jaekson. 
fix a standard of purity for air in factories, so also for moisture, and for the purity of the water 
used for humidifying. The standard of latrine accommodation should be raised to one seat for evory 
25 workers, and separate urinals should be provided. Judging from the number of accident cases 
coming from factories, better provision for the fencing of machinery appears to bo required. I 
think that uniformity in the working of the Act should bo secured, if possible. All factory doors 
should be made to open outwards, folding back against the walls, so as to leavo the side passages 
unobstructed. Nearly every mill that 1 am acquainted with requires a properly constructed 
approach road, and similarly a road, round the mill, and roads between difforont buildings. Millowncrs 
do not seem to think that snob conveniences as roads are necessary. Tho consequence is that the 
amount of duBt in mill compounds in the dry weather from tho want of properly metalled roads is 
enormous, and the discomfort to operatives walking through such compounds dixring the monsoon 
months must be considerable. I would recommend that in all factory com]K>unds a sufficient 
number of properly metalled roads bo made compulsory, and furtlmr that the oiling of such roads 
be marie compulsory so as to lessen the dust as much as possible. T am of opinion that before a 
factory is built, plans of the same should bo submitted to and approved by some authority. This 
would obviate the building of badly ventilated factories. I would suggest the Collector, in consult- 
ation with the factory inspector and joint inspector, as the authority by whom plans should bo 
passed. Tho flooring of factories leaves much to be desired. Some of the newer factories have fairly 
good floors, but in every case good sanitary floors should be insisted on. 

Witness stated that he had been in Ahraodabad since April last. Ho had previously had some Oral§vii»n§± 
experience of factories in Sind. He had inspected most of the factories in Ahmedaliad, and in his 
opinion the operatives weie not so robust as the rural population of that district. He had seen a 
few cases of phthisis among operatives employed in the mills, but the number was not out of propor- 
tion to the ensea occurring among men in other employments. The children as a rule were equal 
to doing half-time work, though occasionally a child wit hin tho ago limits was found who was per- 
haps unfit for even half-time work. He thought that a child of Id should not be put on full*time 
without a certificate of fitness. Personally lie had seen children of over 14 working as children, 
but in times of prosperity such children would have to do an adult’s work. Ho considered that 10i 
actual working boms was sufficient for a day’s work. This ho would attain by making the mill 
hours 12, with a mid-day interval of an hour, tho remaining half hour to be made up of 
shorter intervals in tho fore and after noons, say two intervals of a quarter of an hour each. 

For the age; teBt lie would suggest attention to tooth and development combined. The dentition 
test would not do alone. Children evidently unfit io work should be prohibited from so doiuAand 
the medical officer should havo power to reject a child on account of incapacity. If such clnmren 
were employed outside, in open air employment, it would be better than working in the mills. Ho 
did not think tlioro was much impersonation of children at Ahmedabad. The medical officcM^muld 
check identification marks, if lie did not write or enter them in his own hand. Witness dic®|jjEPsee 
wlmt benefit would come from a special me dical inspecting officer, though it might be better W have 
an officer who could carry his complaints direct to Government. At present complaints went to 
the Collector, who acted upon thorn, and witness knew of no cases whore the orders had not boon 
carried out. A full-time medical inspector, if not overworked, would acquire some useful informa- 
tion. Some of tbe latrines were not very good, but he would not describe them as very dirty. He 
thought the accommodation should be about one sent for overy 25 workers, or at least one seat for 
some number bet w eon 25 and 50. Witness did not think that the average youth of from 14 to Iff 
was fit to work 12 hours a day. Such hours were too long, lie might work three-quarters of the 
full time, say about 9 hours. He advocated raising the minimum age for children from 9 to 10, 
or even 11. Ho did not think such, children would get anything else to do. if not admitted to mills 
till they wore 10 or 11, and it was quite possible they would not get enough to eat if they were not 
in the factory. Children caino for examination on two days in the week, or oftener, and the medical 
officer must be in the town for two or throe days in the week to certify ages. A general medical 
inspecting officor could not attend to that work. Witness did all the certifying in Ahmedabad. 

He thought it better not to specify the nearest definite age in the age certificate, but to leave the 
wording as at present — “over 9 and under 14.” He did not consider any particular part of a 
mill more unhealthy than another, and be saw no objection to children with mothers going into the 
rooms so long as they did not go near the machinery. Having due regard to the fact that the ago for 
children was raised in 1891 from 7 to 9 years, he was still in favour of raising it by another year. 

He had no definite information regarding tho average weight of adults in the Presidency. He 
adhered to his opinion that a child should not bo employed in a mill at 9 years of age, even 
though the work was light. He did not mean to say that nil children who came at 9 wero unfit to 
work. Tho weaklings were only 1 or 2 per cent. Ho admitted that if the children wore not in the 
mills they might not be able to earn enough to feed themselvos properly. * 


Witness No. 3. 

Mr. S A or rock, of the Shorrock Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ld., Jh?ne£*iad. 

Tho working hours of adult males should he limited ; they should work from 6 A.li^ a 6 P.M., Mr.Shorrook. 
with half an hour off between noon and 2 p.m. Tho engine should be stopped then, fej ji should n M 9V% 
apply to all mills. To my knowledge there has boon no physical deterioration requirinJfc Jue crea- 
tion by law of a special class of workers intermediate between the half-timer and tffidult, and 
corresponding to “ young persons ” under the English Act. No change in the present system is 
required. I do not think it desirable that a special register of all workers under tho age of 16 
should be maintained in order to facilitate inquiries as to tho physical fitness of the youngest adults 
to work full-time. Tho employment of women at night should be prohibited. The minimum ago 
at which children are allowed to work in factories should not be raised beyond 9. Certificates 
of both ago and physical fitness should bo required before children are allowed to work in factories. 

No such certificates should be required before children who have worked half-time are allowed to 
work full-time as adults. It snould bo prescribed by law that children shall not be employed 
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except in regular sets. Factory owner* should bo obliged to provide elementary education at their 
own expense for children working in their factories. A rule should be made prohibiting non -work* 
ing young children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. The 
workers should be prevented from bringing such children into the mill. An attempt should be 
made, by testing samples of air taken from factories in India, to prescribe an analytical standard of 
purity with a view to secure proper ventilation. A similar attempt should bo made to proscribe a 
standard of moisture for the air in factories, with reference both to manufacturing processes and to 
the health of the workers. A standard of purity should bo fixed for the water used for humidifying 
purposes. The standard of latrine accommodation should be raised to one seat for every -5 workers, 
and the provision of separate urinal accommodation should bo insistod on. It should be prescribed 
that all doors of working rooms shall bo hung so as to open readily from the inside outwards, in 
case of lire. No further precautions for fencing machinery are necessary. Arrangements should 
be made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India. Fnll-timo 
medical inspectors of factories are not necessary. I can give no statistics showing the effect of 
working days of varying length on the production of the mill. The question of allowing half- 
timers to work in the mill for a short period prior to tho examination for ago and physical fitness 
depends on the district where the mill is situated. I do not approve the suggestion to have factory 
inspectors obtained from the United Kingdom, or trained thoro. Provisions of an elastic character 
are not required in nny now factory law for India. 

Noth.— Mr. Shorrock did n„t attend to giro oral evidence. 


Witness No. 4. 

Mr. Manga! das G . Varekh , Ahmedabad . 

0. I represent the Aryodaya and Rajnngar Spinning and Weaving Companies, the Bharatkhand 
Textile Manufacturing Company, the Victoria Mills, Bombay, a press and ginning factory at 
Viramgan\ a ginning factory at Mehsuna, and a press at Kalol. The mills employ : — 


Men. 

Womon. 

Children. 


193 

Ffi 

100 

Bhnratkhnml Mill. 

1,246 

80 

200 

Aryo lnya Mill. 

GW 

43 

91 

KnjnafrAr Mill, 

635 

376 

93 

V icfcoria Mdl. 


It would be difficult to say bow often the mills work for longer than 12* hours ; but for the 
Aryoljpya mill, where the hours are from sunrise to sunset, the average is about 12 hours, while 
for liajnagar mill, where there is au electric light installation, the hours an* about one hour 
lonfSpfr- Statements showing the hours of working for that mill are appended. The working 
boi^W^jadult males should not he limited. They never work themselves to fatigue point, and 
resvM, ^uently during working hours, TLioir hours are not really long, nor has their physique 
beoTka footed. If the hours are <o be litai ted, the working day might be fixed a' 13 hours, from 
6 a.m. to 7 p.m., with half an hour stoppage of the engine between noon and 2 p.ii. It would be 
preferable, if hours are to be limited, to fix the maximum, having it to each employer lo fix the 
time for beginning and ending work himself. The variations in the length of the days will in a 
great measure determine when a factory shall commence and cease work. No limit of hours should 
in any case be fixed for ginning factories or presses. It is not necessary to have a class of young 
persons in India, or to maintain a register of all workers under 1G. In many cases I he proportion 
of women and half-timers might determine the hours during which tho machinery would run. If 
employers could get enough male adults, they would then work tho mills solely with them. The 
number of persons who would probably be clashed as young persons varies, say 100 in the Aryodaya 
mill and M) in the Rajnagsr mill Tho maintenance of the register suggested would causo a good 
deal of work and lead to trouble and confusion. The employment of women at night should be pro- 
hibited, but ginning mills and pressos should be exempt. The minimum ago for children should not 
be increased. Certificates of age should be obtained within a fortnight or st month after beginning 
work, and medical officois should visit the mills once a fortuiglit or month for this piupose. 
Certificates of physical fitness are not necessary ; no one would employ a child unfit for work. 
It is not necessary to examine a half-timer before allowing him or her to work as an adult, as the 
age can be calcnlated from the date of the half-time certificate, provided it is mentioned there. 
It is not necessary to prescribe that children must be employed in regular fixed sels only, because 
employers never have regular sets of half-timors in their factories if they employ child labour 
throughout the day. The provision of elementary education for children in factories is desirable, 
but should not be compulsory. It would ho very harsh to prohibit the bringing in of non-working 
young children to factories. Many poor women are obliged to take their young children with them 
to the factory, having no means to provide for them otherwise whilo they are at work. Factory 
owners should endeavour, where possible, to prevent women from bringing their children with 
them fo the mill. It would hardly be possible to fix uniform standards for air and humidity for 
so vast a country as India, theiclimatic conditions being so diverse. It is to the interest of mill- 
owners to use pure water for their humidifying purposes in order that undue deterioration of their 
humidifying plant may be avoided. A law is not necessary to enforce this. In Ahmedabad the 
water if mro, being municipal water. It is not necessary to raise the standard of latrine accommo- 
dation, millowners should bo advised to have separate urinals, as this is to their own interest. 
New nl " should have doors opening outwards, and this might be prescribed for mills now 
workin A lihcro possible. No further precautions for fencing machinery are required, because the 
faotory mspectois see that all dangerous machinery is fenced. Arrangements should be made to 
secure uniformity in the administration of tho Act throughout India. Full-time medical inspectors 
of factories are not required. Inspectors from the United Kingdom, or trained there, are not 
necessary. Tho present law is quite stringent, enough, and it should be made more elastic. If the 
Government were to pass a law restricting the hours of work for iabourerB in factories (which 
ought not to be done) they will go against t heir policy of free trade. If the Government restriot 
the hours of work of the poor ignorant labouring classes in factories (which I believe is not simply 
with the idea of duty towards them) they should look to their needs as well, because, when these 
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labourers are ignorant in one sense, t-liey will also bo so in the other senso, as to their duty, for the Mr. Mangaldas G. 
simple reason that they don’t work because they are rnado to work, and therefore if the hours of Parekh. 
work are restricted they will go on working as they are at present doing, and as most of the 
factories pay on tho piece-work system, their earnings will be less. They will also leave their work 
less fatigued and tired, and that too somo time during daylight, and what will be the result p They 
will either indulge in liquor, or in gambling and kindred vices, which means they will lose their 
money and injure their health, and thus they will bo double losers, nay more than double losers, 
for such habits will make them negligent in their work, and irregular attonders. Further, as 
payments of wages iu factories are made after a month or a fortnight, those who will have the 
misfortune to be carried away by indulgence in vice will bo short of money for necessaries, and will 
bo obliged to borrow from unfeeling money-lenders, who not only charge very high interest, but 
also demand personal security in some shape or other for the money lent, all of which will not lead 
to any good results to the labourers, as tho Government and somo of my friends might bo led to 
think, but it will bo a source of revenue to tho Government in some shape or other. If a law was 
•to be passed that mills should not work for more than 12 to 13 hours a day, there should also be a 
law by which tho employers can prevent the labourers going out of the mills and leaving their 
work so often and for so long a time as they aro at present doing. If Government were so good 
as not to pass a law stopping the mills for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m., it would bo 
to the interest of both parties concerned to stop tho mills twice or thrice a day for a recess of more 
than 20 minutes, provided no workman is allowed to leave his work during working hours, except 
for urgent business ; but J have no objection in the interest of the labourers if a law were to be 
passed that mills should not bo worked for more than six hours actual work at a time, and that 
recess time should not be less than 30 minutes a day. There is no legislation in any country 
restricting the hours of adult labour ; what thero is in England is the result of trado-unionB and 
not of legislation. It is much less needed in this country, as the workers hero are far better off 
in the mills, where the atmosphere is purer than in their homes, and better than in tho places 
where ordinary adults work outside, such as tailors, shoe-makers, blacksmiths, carpenters, brick- 
layers and many others. As long as legislation does not restrict the labour of these men, I fail to 
see why there should be legislation for those who work in mills more especially ai^these mills 
are frequently visited by inspoctorB who see that all precautions are taken as to the supply of pure 
water, good ventilation, and clean privies, and where there is no damp and effluvia. If tho mills 
were to work by electric light up to 8 r.if. us is done in many Bombay mills and only a fow in 
Ahmedabad, the labourers would have full time for rest and meals alter going to their homes, and 
■besides it can be shown that though the mills were to work 14 hours a day, only about 9 hours’ 
work iB really done as the following figures will show — 

Spinning : There ia a pr 'ooaa in tho spinning department of mills'.. known m "duffing/’ that is, remo^B fall 
.pirns from npindlus nnu replaciug them with empty onoi. 

Counts 21» : — 

12 f ranios to a set. 

8 doffs a day of 1 V hours. f. 

34 minutes a doff 

Actual work for 5| hours. 

Counts 30* : — 

11 frames to a set. 

14 doffs a day of 14 hours. 

3| minutes a doff. 

Actual work for 9 hours. 

Weaving : — 

Average width of loom 40*. 

Calculator! picks per minute 189. 

Loss H per cent, fur slippage *■ 180. 

Calculated production of cloth 30" x 9 v.irds 2| lbs. with 21 1 warp 30* weft and 80 p *r cent, sice on warp, 48 reod 
and 18 pick 87*5 yards a day of 14 hours 

Loss 15 ver cent . for re-shuttling, Ac. «-74*4 yards. 

& 9 yards a cut, say 8*25 outs. 

(f$ 2$ lbs. a out — 20 (12 lbs. 

Actual production per loom— about 14 lbs. 

Loss s— 23*8 yards * 6*62 lbs. ^ 4 hoars 23 minateB. 


Average number of hours worked from 1903 to 1907 . 


Serial 

No. 


Month. 




1903. 

1904. 

1905. 


1 

J armory . 




• 


! 

1 11*1 

10*50 


2 

February . 

* 



• 

... 

irio 

11*2 » 


3 

March • 

• 




... 

11-25 

o 

© 

i*4 


4 

April 

s 




... 

12« 

12*40 


5 

May 





13*10 

137 

13-5 


6 

1 Juno 





1323 

131 

13*20 


7 I 

July 

• 




13*45 

12 58 

13-00 


8 ! 

1 

August • 

• 




1200 

12*49 

12-30 


9 1 

September 


• 



11*40 

12*4 

1210 


io ! 

i 

October . 

t 

• 

• 


11*38 

1134 

11-35 ! 

“ ! 

November 

• 

• 

• 


11*14 

11-1 

ii-5 ; 


i 

December 

• 

• 


• 

10*50 

10*21 

13-30 



1906. 190?. 


13-40 

i 12 30 

1410 

11-40 

1 

14*00 

11*40 

12-50 

1230 

13*5 

12*50 

'A. 

1315 

* ; i4*io 

13*30 

14*25 

12*30 

■ 13*25 

13*30 

13*25 

12*40 

11*40 

13*00 

... 

12*40 

mm 
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Number of days worked in eaoh month from 1903 to 1907. 


Number of days worked 
with eleotrio light. 


Serial 

No. 

Months. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1 

January • 

• 

• 

|M 

27 

26 

27 

27 

... 

26 

27 

9 

February 

• 

• 


25 

24 

24 

23 

... 

25 

14 

8 

Mar oh . 

• 

t 


26 

25 

27 

20 

... 

20 

... 

4 

April 

• 

• 


26 

26 

25 

20 

... 

1 

... 

5 

May 


• 

2G 

20 

27 

27 

26 

... 

... 

... 

6 

Jane 



20 

26 

26 

20 

25 

mm 

• M 

12 

7 

July 

• 


27 

26 

26 

25 

27 

*99 

5 

23 

8 

August 

• 


20 

27 

20 

27 

26 


... 

21 

9 

September 

■ 


26 

25 

26 

25 

20 

... 

15 

22 

10 

October • 

• 


20 

26 

25 

27 

27 

mm 

10 

7 

11 

November 

• 

• 

25 

25 

25 

20 

... 


25 

... 

13 

Dc comb or 

a 

• 

26 

26 

j 

27 

27 

... 

27 

27 

... 










27 

154 

125 


Witness stated that he had had twelvo years’ oxporience in the industry. In his opinion the 
scarcity of labour was not very greatly felt, and the average skilfnlness of the hauds was about 
the eamo «as it was a few year** back. Adult male labonr was somewhat scarce, and consequently 
they employed children, who were very useful in various departments. In 1905 lie worked one of 
his mills for a few days by electric light. The hours were from G a.m. to 9 p.m., but the men did 
not work that period continuously, and hence they were not exhausted. Instead of spending all 
the tirno t their work, they loitered in the compound, smoking, eating, and bo on, for 2 to 
8 hours a day. ilo never received any complaints about tho men being exhausted. They were 
paid/U ctra for the overtime. When the questions from the Commission were received there was 
a g(M*fc-l discussion among those interested in tho industry. No one wanted legislation, but if 
it liS$ : {he, then a certain number of hours should be fixed yjrr day. There might be two arrange- 
raeySg'VThese who had electric light should have a 1 2-hour day, and those who had no light 
shcftjMfrJork from sunriso to sunset. Employers would not object to shorter hours if the employes 
were ^Tiade to devote themselves properly to their work during working hourB. If women were 
allowed a 12-hours day, then the labour difficulty would be solved to a certain extent. Children 
had to pay the four-anna examination fee for their certificates. He thought that tho Civil Surgeon 
should come to the mill for this pnrposo. In Bombay they called the certifying surgeon to the 
mill once a month. Ho had gins tinder his control, and except in tho busy season they did not 
work after 8 o’clock at night. Mill-hands had not yet saved sufficient money to enable them to 
retire to their villages for the remainder of their days ; the industry was too young for that. The 
men had never objected to work by electric light at night 


Witness No. 5. 

Mr. Lalbhai Trikamlal, of the New Manekchok Spinning and H eaving Company , Limited , 

Ahmedabad . 

The working hours of adult males should be limited, if tho working hours aro fixed from 
sunriso to sunset, which would very nearly como to an average of 12 hours, that will bo suitable. 
The engine should stop for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m. When the Bhift system is 
in force in a factory, tho only restriction necessary is that no adult malo should be made to work 
for more than 12 hours out of every 24 hours. It is not necessary to have a class of young 
persons, and it would only be a burden to have a special register of all workers under 16. The 
present system is quite satisfactory. It is not necessary to prohibit women from working at 
night, if that time comes with the permissible total working hours. The minimum age for 
children should not be raised. A certificate of ago is sufficient ; certificates of physical fitness are 
not required. To prescribe such a test would prevent them from working altogether, in case 
they proved unfit, and thoreby their maintenance would suffer. Another examination prior to 
full-time employment should not be required if the first certificate shows the exact age of the 
child. The law as it stands at present is quito sufficient in tho case of children, and requires no 
amendment. The provision of elemontary education for children would lay an unnecessary strain 
npon their, brains, and would take away their dearly-earned time for recreation. It is quite 
impossible *to separate young non-working children from thoir parents, even temporarily, and 
women generally work at the winding and roeling machines which are not in any way dangerous. 
To prescribe an analytical standard of purity for air in factories iB impossible in India. The 
residences of the operatives, and the atmosphere there, are more insanitary than the factories in 
which they work. If a standard of humidity is fixed suitable to the Indian climate, and if it 
proves satisfactory and works properly, we have no objection to its fixation. As municipal water 
is generally used by the factories, no standard of purity is necessary. The present standard of 
latrino accommodation is sufficient, and separate urinals are generally provided. We do not see 
any advantage in hanging factory doors so as to open readily from the inside outwards. No 
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farther precautions for fencing machinery are necessary. It is impossible to secure uniformity Mr 
in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India. Full-time medical inspectors of Trikamlal. 
factories are not necessary. The mill employs 315 men, 115 women and 75 children. It 
commenced to work two years ago, and for 150 days in each year workod for more than 12 £ hours. 

The average daily number of hours comes to about 12. Certificates of physical fitness aro not 
necessary. It should be permissible to employ a child for a fortnight prior to the production of 
an age certificate. If the principle that half-timers should not be allowed to work full time until 
certified as physically fit bo accepted, it will be very difficult to apply that principlo in practico, 
becanse day by day the mill industry is increasing, and we find great difficulty in procuring work 
people; while this is the case, if we aro stricter in such matters the industry will suffer and tho 
work-people will be without any means of maintenance. No other kind of labour, less hard than 
mill labour, would bo obtainable by thorn. (1-inning factories should bo allowed to work oven 
«t night, i.e.y for the wholo 24 hours, with shifts, as the time for ginning cotton is very limited. 

Factory inspectors from England or inspectors trained there are not required. If the inspector 
be selected from tho engineers or managers who have worko l in tho same districts where tho 
inspector is to bo appointed, it will be more satisfactory than if men were obtained from tho 
United Kingdom. Inspectors should give at least three warnings before they put tho law into 
effect. Tho working hours of males and females should be made tho same with tho samo intervals 
for rest. 

Witness stated that his Company hid no electric light. They worko 1 tho daylight hours, 0rai 
and the operatives worked better, ho found, in the short days. A man could work well up to 
12 or 12J hours, after which his work would fall off. Witness did not approve of long hours. 

If an oporative were strong ho could work 13 to L3£ hours without injuring his constitution. 

Ho preforrrd t> employ adults and any vacancies were tilled by half-timers. He approved of 
the age certificate for children, but thought that the mill-owner should be pormitlod to employ 
the child for two weeks before obtaining the certificate. This proposal would not lead to irregu- 
larities. He disapproved of the examination for physical fitness, but considered that an age 
certificate was necessary when a boy went from the half-timer to the adult stage. If the Civil 
Surgeon gave the exast age in the first instance, however, thore would bo no need to re-emmine the 
half-timer before passing him as an adult. If the boy looked big and strong it was the custom 
to employ him as an adult without a certificate. Operatives earned good wages, but many were 
extravagant and speut a lot in drink. Electric light meant a groat deal of waste, and ho would 
not run his mill by it- After receiving the questions prepared by the Commission, tho mill- 
owners of Ahmedabad had a discussion, and tho general opinion was that it was neither advan- 
tageous nor advisable to have electric light. Operatives worked bettor by daylight ; thejgtojin 
plained of tho ill-effects of electric light on their oyes. The general opinion was in f^HB of 
working from sunrise to sunset, and if the fixed 12-hour day were introduced it would njBHIhe 
introduction of electric light into all mills. Such an installation would oust him from RsJHMDO 
to Rs. 15,000. In tho long hours the men become a litt]| tired, but there was more prolMtWn. 

If the hours were equalised throughout the year, the owners would lose more through Iffving 
to put in electric light than they would gain by the stea iier work of the men. Definite hours, if 
fixed for “young persons, *' would determine tho working hours of tho mill. Jobbers received 
a fixed monthly pay, and had to provide their own labour. 


Witness No. 6. 

Mr* fF. Boiiqhton. Chamber * , Acting 2nd Inspector of Factories , Ahmedabad . 

The working hours of adult males should not be limited, providod that intervals for rest are Mr chambers, 
allowed, and that a class of “ young persons ” ( whose working hours would be restricted ) is estab- Written evidence. 
lishecL It is improbable that the physique of workers (adult males) has been affected by long hours. 

I consider that tne hours for continuous working, i.e. t without ample time for food and rest, should 
be restricted. The engine should be stopped for 2 hours after each 6 hours* spell of continuous 
work in tho long days, and for 1 hour iu the short days, after the first spell, but for 2 hours after any 
subsequent period of 6 hours. It is most probable that thoro has been physical deterioration when 
children between tho ages of 12 and 14 , or perhaps up to a later age, have been workod 
as adults, and it would be advisable to create a class corresponding to “youug persons 1 * under 
the English Act. A register of workers under the ago of 16 would bo most valuable. Such a 
register should, however, be kept ou an elaborate and comprehensive scale in tho office of tbo local 
inspoctoi, in large centres, and at a convenient place, such as the hospital or dispensary, in smaller 
ones. . The employment of women at night should be unconditionally prohibited. I do not think 
the minimum age for working children should be raised. I consider it necessary that certificates 
of both age and physical fitness should bo required before child re u are allowed to work iu factories. 

If a ^ class of “ young persons ” is not created, I am of opinion that no young person should be 
permitted to work as an adult unless certificates of age and physical fitness aro produced. It would 
be bettor if “ regular sets ” for working children were fixed and defined by law. As it is, in many 
mills the system readily lends itself to tbo IC time-cribbing abuse *\ I do not think that factory 
owners should be compelled to provide elementary education, or be responsible for it in any way. ft 
is imperative that a rule be made to prohibit children (who arc' non- workers) from entering any part of 
a factory containing machinery driven by power. Tho prohibition could be enforced by making the 
head of the department, in whioh the offence occurred, responsible by a special clause in the Act. 

Samples of air should bo taken under all existing conditions of a day’s working, and at variou s 
hours and seasons, in order to fix a standard of purity, and thereby secure proper ventilation. 

Facilities should, however, bo affordod for analysing such samples ou the spot to save tho delay that 
would ooonr in sending them to ohomic&l examiners with Local Governments. It is essontial that a 
standard of moisture should also be fixed, as also of purity of the water used for humidifying. The 
of latrine accommodation should be raised ; separate urinal accommodation should be pro- 
vided. It is most important that tho doors of working rooms should be arranged to open 
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outwards. Further precautions for fencing machinery are necessary under section 12 (a) and (&).- 
There is also urgent need of a clause to include the prevention of accidents not actually connected 
with machinery, such as unprotected openings of upper storeys, openings in floors, leaking steam 
pipes, defective flooring and platforms, Ac., which are at present quite unprovided for in the Act,- 
Section 12 (c) could be amended to include such provisions. 

It is most essential that uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act should be ensured 
throughout India. Thcro is an urgent need of full-time medical inspectors of factories. There is- 
no special system of recruitment or training for factory inspectors. It is probable the present system 
has not worked satisfactorily, mainly owing to an undermanned department in the technical branch, 
and to tho want of amplification in the Act. Ah the conditions of tho mill industry in Iudia are, in* 
a great measure, widely differeut from those prevailing at home, it is extremely doubtful if the 
recruitment of inspectors in the United Kingdom would be attended with as good results as the 
selection of intelligent and capable men in this country. So far the ( ‘ all round ” man haB been 
necessary in Bombay. lie has been forced to deal with every branch of mill inspection (which at> 
home, are more or loss specialised) and, besides, is an inspector under tho Cotton Unties Act. An 
ordinary inspector from home would probably find that he had a good deal to learn to qualify 
himself in all branches. Doubtless it would be useful for the Indian inspector to gain pome insight- 
into Knglish methods. A little indulgence in the matter of special leave on full pay for a few 
months to inspectors, in turn, would facilitate this, and bo attended by the best results. Tho present 
inspection establishment is quite inadequate. Throe more technical inspectors are required. The 
Presidency should be divided into districts and the staff distributed as follows; — 

No. I District, Bombay Island, T liana and Poona, with head-quarters at Bombay— 

Senior Inspector Rs. 500—700 

Junior „ 300—400 

No. II District. Gujarat and Sind, hoad-quarters, Ahmodabad — 

1 Senior Inspector . . . Ra. 500— 700 

1 Junior „ 300 —400 

*0. Ill District, KhandoBh, Nasik, Sholapur, Ahmednagar and the Southern Mabratta country, head-quartors Jalgaon— 

1 Senior Inspector . . . Ks. 500 -700 

• 1 Junior „ . . . „ 3 JO - 100 

The above are the technical inspectors. They should be liable to transfor from one district to 
another. This would conduce greatly to efficient and uniform working. In addition to the abovo 
a whole-time medical inspector in each district would bo necessary as also an office establishment 
The whole to bo under the control of an “inspector general " or *’ superintending inspector" 
direcLly subordinate t«> tho Department of Commerce and Industry. Whole-time medical inspectors 
are flxvssaiy. They could lx* assisted by Civil Surgeons of districts for the certification of children, 
in dlKtl tn save inconvenience to factories by delays that might occur between the periodical visits 
of fl^J_Kvbole-time medical inspectors. The medical inspectors should be retained specially for 
facttfT} ork, and should have had more or less practical experience iti India. They should not 
neca^lfly bo precluded from private^ practice. The present Factory Act requires amendment in 
several important respects. The want of definitions, for instance, frequently gives rise to quibbles 
and vexatious delays when cases are brought into Court. Soction 12 (a) and ( b ) especially needs 
amplification. Such parts of machinery as are now generally recognised as dangerous to life and 
limb shonld bo specified, and tho onus of taking the initiative for securely fencing such machinery, or 
otherwise piotecting operatives from risk, should lie on the occupier, or bis duly authorised manager. 

Witness stated that he had not observed any ill effect upon tho general health of the operatives 
due to long hours. Sometimes he had received complaints from operatives in t lie form of 
anonymous letters stating that they had been kept at work too long. As, however, women and 
children were not included in theso complaints, he could do nothing. Witness thought that tho 
number of working hours without food and refreshment should be restricted, and it would be 
advisable to close 4 he mills in the hot weather in the middle of the day for 2 hours, and in the shorter 
days for less, between 11 and 2 1* n. There should be another good interval in the evening, after 
which operatives could work on into the night if defied. His suggestion was that aftor every six 
hours’ work there should lx a long interval. These long intervals would enable the men to take 
necessary rest and would also enable the owners to keep their operatives under better control. It 
would be optional whether they worked to a later hour thau at present every night, Witnoss 
insisted upon the engine stopping during the intervals devoted to rest. In liis opinion his 
suggestion would work in practice as if a )2 hours’ day were prescribed by law. This was better 
thau fixing it by law, which would mean interfering with tho liberty of the men, ami might be 
resented. There were times when operatives had to work a little longer, a\ hen there was a big 
demand, for instance, ami a largo production was wanted. Witness had soon persons passed into the 
adult class who were until to do an adult’s work, lie would consider these persons unfit even for 
12 hours’ work. Tho youths in question woro over 14, but they were unfit to do 12 hours* work. 
Generally tho men were very independent, but at present this was accentuated as there was a 
scarcity of labour. He had not observed that tho work-people had a preference for those mills 
that worked the longer hours, llo objected to women working at night, and to their working in 
shifts, which system facilitated abuses which lie found it impossible to check in actual practice. 
He had known oases of women going to a ginning factory after working all day in a mill. He 
would allow no woman to work after 8 p.m. Concerning tho agriculturists who entered tho mills, it 
was his opinion that they returned to their fields for short, periods after having saved money in the 
mills. Hu had not. observed that tho mills which work 12 hours had a bettor supply of labour 
than the mills that worked 14 hours. He had not had that assertion brought prominently to his 
notice. Some mill managers, however, lmd told him that they had, and retained, good men, 
because their hours wero not very long. If the hours were reduced to 12 ho would not say whether 
it would mean a reduction in the actual wages earned. He had not noticed that the men were very 
much in the hands of the jobbers ; it would be to the interest of the jobbers to have long hours, if 
exti a monoy were paid to thrm on that account. The jobber was paid by the month, with a 
commission in some mills on the laltourers he brought. He had not noticed any increase in the- 
drinking habit among the workers. Ho could sny nothing definite as to the healthiness of tho mill. 
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operatives as compared with those in outside employments. Tlic averago child of 9 was able to Mr. Chamber*. 

do a half day’s work, but a certificate of physical fitness ns well as one of age Bhould be? required 

Witness had seen some cases of puny children who could hardly do the work to which they were 

put. Witness knew of no suitable outside employment which these children could undertake if 

they wore not employed in the mills, but work in the open air was preferablo to mill labour for 

such weaklings. The proportion of weaklings was, however, very small. There was also a very 

small proportion of ndnlts who were unfit to do a full day’s work. The transition stage from the 

child to tho adult was where he had noticed this unfitness most. If the 12 hours* day wore 

decided upon, ho saw no objection to raising the hours of women to 12. In the hot weather, the 

excess of possible working hours over 12, if a general 12-hour day wore fixed by law, Bhould be 

taken in the middle of the day. Ginning factories did not generally come under the Act. Therowcro 

many in and round Ahmedabad, and they should be subject fo regulations. Tho hours here should 

lie fixed at 12, and all extra work should be done by shifts. Some adults worked for 18 hours in those 

factories, and the usuul day was from 14 fo 16 hours. Ginning factories were generally in districts 

where the inspector seldom went. He had heard of no serious accidents in ginning mills in 

Ahmedabad, and had no personal experience of accidents to women working in front of tho openers. 

If possible, a standard for the purity of air should l>e fixed and enforced. Many mills were badly 
ventilated, both through absence of air openings nml by their wilful closure, whore provided. Tho 
fixation of a standard of humidity was a difficult question, because the amount of humidity required, 
under the same external circumstances, varied in different mills. Romo mills were gradually 
effecting improvements in this matter and in ventilation. The water used for humidifying came 
from the municipal supply ; foul water ought not to lx? used. The present latrine accommodation 
was hardly adequate; but if the latrines were filthy, they must blame tho Municipality. Therowcro 
constant reports in the inspection books regarding this matter, but he could not say whether any 
steps were taken to force tho Municipality to do their duty, and sanitate these latrines properly. 

If he personally made a complaint ho followed it up to see that the evil was rectified. He 
recommended a compulsory septic tank system, such as the Advance Mills had. Tho present 
Factory Act was not specific enough in respect of several points. There were many ^loopholes. 

Personally, with reference to tho provisions regarding fencing, ho thought that tho dangerous parts 
of machinery should Ixs specified. He might call a particular part dangerous under section 12 (c) 
but in Court the defendant could call evidence to prove the contrary. He had had no actual cases 
in which the Court had ref used to accept his advice. Tn several important respects, the fencing of 
machinery in Ahmedabad was not good. His orders were carried out after a great deal of trouble, 
but ho considered this due more to indifference than wilfulness. In cases under section 1 7, j^vtho 
occupier wished to discharge himself from the liability, it should be stipulated that he himsc^Swist 
produce in Court the person whom he alleges to bo liable. Specific heads of departments, jHB'as 
the spinning master, and so on, should be made responsible for particular defects. By th^HTlal 
Government’s rulo under section 18(6) operatives were allowed two gallons of water per day. r MK >ple 
did not say whether tho water was to bo in reserve, or whetfer it would bo a sufficient comffimco 
with tli© Act if the supply were dependent upon the municipal supply, which in Bombay was cut 
off for several hours in the day. In Bombay the section was interpreted as requiring that the 
necessary amount of water should bo in reservo when work was started in th© morning. Opera- 
tives wore frequently exposed to considerable risks through the crowding of machinery. A mill 
would be built for a certain number of machines, and theu a few years later more machines would 
be put in. There wero no regulations to provide against this. Under the holiday rules tho mon 
could now work some 10 to 12 days without a break. It should be imperative that every seventh 
day should be a closed day. Ho received from tho mill-owners a list of closings for the ensuing 
month, but occasionally he did not receive notices of changes iti time to see whether tho mill really 
closed or not on the alteied date. Witness promised to submit a written statement regarding tho 
defects in the present Factory Art. His proportion of factory and excise work was about half and 
half. He advocated surprise visits in preference to the regular quarterly inspections. At present 
he could not pay as many casual visits as he would like to. He had 60 mills including 33 with 
weaving departments to look after. Ue joined the Factory Department in February 1906. 


Witness No. 7. 

Mr. F. F. Mnnshi, of the Gujarat Islam Match Manufacturing Company, Limited . 

Tho working hours of adult males need not be limited, but they should not be allowed to Mr. Mnnahi 
work after 9 p.m. There is no effect on tho health of adults by working long hoars. The workers Written evideru 
do not remain at work the whole day. Generally beweon 8 and 11 a. m. all workmen tako their 
food. The labourers here being of different castes, thoir food is brought from their houses by 
their wives and children. There is no fixed time for their dinner, but they fake their food ns it is 
brought, and thus more time is passed in taking food. Again, during the day they very often go 
out, and thus, besides half an hour stopping of the factory at noon, the labourers enjoy recess 
time from 1 J to 2 hours ; so really speaking they work from 2 to 2^ hours less than outwardly 
appears. Therefore if the hours w ere limited, they would work less hours, and thus their wages 
will also be less, and they will not be able to supply thomselves with proper food, and thus 
their state would be worse, which can be found ont by comparing a workman in a village 
with a man working in a mill. If hours are to be fixed at all, they must be fixed according to tho 
season ; in tho hot weather when the day is long, the working hours should be 13 to 14, and in 
winter, when the day is short, tho hours should be 12. For the enforcement of this restriction 
the factory inspector should pay sudden visits, at tho closing and beginning time, so that if any 
factory works beyond the fixed time this will be found out. The legal working h.nirs should bo 
from sunrise to sunset, and the hours should be fixed accordingly. The engine should be stopped** 
between noon and 2 p. m. for half an hour. As already stated, the working hours should be 
according to season, because in winter at 5 a.m. it remains quite dark, and it will bo impossible 
for labourers to be present at 5 a.m. in the factory, unless they get up at 4 a.m., and it is not 
proper that 'the labourers should come iu such darkness to the factory. Half-timers should 
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bo between 0 and 1 4 years, and abov<* 1 4 they should work fill I -time. There is no necessity 
for creating a cla*s called “ young persons It may bo advisable to keep a register of all workers 
under 10 as an experiment, for a limited period, and if it is found necessary, then it rnay be 
prescribed for the future. Women should not be allowed to work at all at night in factories. 
The present ago limit for children is quite pioper. Only an age certificate should bo required, 
and not ono of physical fitness. If the eertilic ito of physical fitness be roq aired many children 
will be without employment and they would wander here and there at their houses, and not learn 
any work which would he useful to them to maintain themselves later on in life. There is no 
necessity for another certificate of ago prior to tho employment, as an adult-, of a half-timer, 
because this can be known from the first certificate which has been given to a child at tho time of 
his first being certified. The present system for tho employment of children in sets is quito 
sufficient. Factory owners should not be obliged to provide elementary education for children ; 
if that bo dono by Government, it will lx? more effective. A rule should bo made prohibiting 
non- working young children from accompaying the workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of 
factories, and if non-working young children ho found with workers in snch places, the immediate 
superiors of these workers should he lined. I wish to say tl»at 4 as regards ventilation and sanita- 
tion, the factory should be inspected by the Civil Surgeon, and if he finds that, the factory does 
not contain pure air, or proper ventilation, or a proper arrangement for urinals and latrines, he 
should make suggestions, and his suggestions should bo camel out by tho owner. 1 do not see 
any necessity for making the doors of all factories open readily outwards The precautions taken 
at present are sufficient for fencing machinery in my factory. The present inspectors are siiffioiout 
for the work, and full-time medical inspectors are not required. 


Witness stated that his factory was established ten years ago. and ho had 225 operatives. 
They worked from sunrise lo sunset, and there was no electric light. These hours wen* worked all the 
year round, lie employed 30 boys and from 8 to 10 girls. They filled tho boxes with 
matches. Then) wore no special rules laid down by Government for sanitation, ventilation, etc., 
in match factories. All doors and wiedows were kept open. Ho used both yellow and amorphous 
phosphorus in tho manufacture of matches. The mixing, dipping, and dining were nil earned 
out in separate room*. The mixing was done in an opou shod, and tho dning in drying 
chambers apart f rem tho main building, which had no communication with the other parts of tlint 
building. The mixing was dono in a closed apparatus. Thu dipping also was carried out in an 
open shed. In this shod ho had no fans with winch to draw away the air from a hove tile dipping 
tables, but there was a chimney which acted ns a vm ti later. The matches wore dried before 
be inf/ aken to the box room. He kept the phosphorus in water, anti the phosphorus pa-do was 
once. The paste would not keep, and so fresh paste was m ulo when neeessiuy. Tho 
t 5 ?‘* l<J geon and inspectors inspected the teeth of tho workeis. Ho had no special dentist. 
‘ rt)' is with decayed teeth had come to ho employed and there had been no cases of necrosis. 
,‘paid his employes higher wages than they would earn in a eutt.m factory. Tho children 
earned^about four annas a day ami tho a'&ults fiom six to seven annas. Some adults wore, however, 
on piece work, lie himself mixed the phosphorus. It was prepared twice a clay, and ho kept 
nothing in Btock. Tho factory turned out 000 gross of boxes a day. Hiey were sulphur 
matches. He provided soap for iho operatives, but there were no special washing arrangements. 
He had had no big fires and no had accidents. The doors of tho building were swinging doors. 
Witness did not think that tho working hours should bo restricted, although thoy ought not to bo 
allowed to work after 9 l\m. In his opinion tho adult man could do 13 hours of actual 
work without injury to his health. Ho did not allow night work. He considered that for his 
factory tho ordinary rulos regarding tho employment of half-ti ners should bu relaxed, so that 
tuo children could bo employed for longer hours. It was very light work. 



Witness No. 8. 

Mr. N. R. Divccha of the Jahangir Vakil Mills , Ahmedabad. 

The mill was started abmt 2 months ago, and is not yet fully open. Wo employ 250 
males, 45 to 50 femalos and 20 boys and girls. Tho hours of working adults should in my 
opinion bo limited. Tho Indian mill operative works very leisurely ; he never works at full 
pressure for more than an hour or two at a stretch ; and spends a good deal of time smoking, 
taking food and in other ways. For this reason, I do not think that tho hands are so hard 
worked as to deteriorate physically. 1 suggest that tlio hours should bo 12 J a day, from 6 a.m. 
to G-30 p.m., land that tho engine should bo stopped for half an hour between noon and 
2 p.m. The imposition of definite time limits for work would be tho best method of enforc- 
ing a limitation of hours. I do not think that there has been physical deterioration requiring 
tho creation by law of a class of young persons. Nor do I consider that the inaiutonauce 
of a special register for all workers under 10 is desirablo. Women should bo prohibited 
from working at night in factories working all tho year round. The minimum age 
for children should not bo raised.. Certificates of ago and physical fitness should not bo required 
prior to the employment of children in a factory. If certificates bo insisted on, thou a week to 
fifteen days should bo allowed, during which tho child might work, prior to the examination 
for a certificate. The only feasible way to secure the medical exam ination of balf-timerswith 
reasonable despatch would be forth© certifying authority to visit the mills periodically and to 
grant certificates then. Certificates of age and fitness should not be required before a half- 
timer is permitted to work as an adult. That is impracticable. It should be prescribed by 
law that children should not be permitted to work save in regular sets. 1 am opposed to the 
creation by . law of a dans of “ young persons”. This would handicap the mills. At present 
the proportion of females arid half-timers to adult males is about 2 to 7. If a number of young 
persons are thrown in along with the former, it would be impossible to work a mill fully, gal 
to the best economy. We have about 35 young persons against 200 adult males. Factory owners 
should not be obliged to provide elementary education for their half-timers at their own expe nse# 
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A rule prohibiting young non- working children from being brought to the factory would entail Diveoha. 
hardship on young mothers. A s women are chiefly employed on reeling, or winding, or such 
light work, they arc not likely to work in a dangerous or unhealthy part of a factory." 5 Tho only 
result of enforcing the prohibition would bo to prevent such females from earning their living 
in a mill. If discretion is left to the factory in sj ec tors to prohibit children from being brought 
into such places as arc in his opinion dangerous or unhealthy, that would be sufficient. An 
attempt should bo made to fix a standard of purity for air in factories. No similar attempt 
should be made to fix a hygrometrie standard. In India, for more than eight mouths in tho 
year, the air is so dry that it is impossible for owners to obtain such an amount of humidity as 
would be injurious to tlio health of the workers. A standard of purity should bo fixed for tho 
water used for humidifying purposes. Thu standard of latrine accommodation need not bo 
raised. It is sufficient, as tho workers go out when they liko. A separate urinal is necessary in 
tho ease of ordinary latrines, but for those provided with septic tank arrangements, no separate 
urinal would bo required. All doors should bo hung so as to open outwards. The present 
rules and regulations regarding fencing are sufficient. I think it is impracticable to attempt 
to Bccure uniformity in the administration of the Act throughout India. Full-time medical inspec- 
tors aro not, I think, required. Tho present arrangement is sufficiently good. I do not approve 
tho suggestion to bring oufc factory inspectors from the United Kingdom. Men conversant with 
the peculiar habits and customs of tho people would he pi of er able to those trained in England, 
who would be liable to judge of circumstances hero by an English standard. Any 
law, more stringent than the present law, should have provisions of an elastic character. In 
tho absence of definite information ns to tho nature of the restrictions to be imposed, I have no 
suggestions to make. 

The witness supported tho twelve and a half hours’ day”, with half an hour oft at nocn. Tho evidence, 
men now were over-worked, and the long hours in the hot season were a heavy strain on them. 

Towards 5 and 6 o’clock their work began to fall off. Still lie did not think their physique suffered. 

In preference to sunrise to sunset, lie would adopt 1 2 J hours all tho year round, 'this would 
hardly affect the supply of operatives, as, however much they paid them, they could not get 

a sutliciont number of hands. Witness did not like night shifts. The creation of a® new class 

of young persons was impracticable. Children were not over-worked, and did net require further 
protection, and (hey had plenty of time off. If they created this class the mill would stop at 
the hour fixed bylaw for 4< voting } ersons w . If the a go of half-timers were raised to 10 it. 
would bo a hardship to employers, who would have to increase the number of hands while the 

labour supply was inadequate. Owners would have to stop part of their mills, if not tho whole 

mill. 'Witness did not agree with giving more time eft for women in the middle of tlABday ; 
their present time was sufficient, lie did not agree that employers could bo more stiiflnrith 
tho men if the hours were reduced. Owing to the hours now wasted, tho einployerdj^K;*! to 
employ more hands. Men would leavo one mill ami goto another, where they had to wJBI^Sger 
hours, hut secured more money. Eighteen new mills wuie being or had recently bceil^KLftcd 
in Ahmedabad ; this meant from ten to fifteen thousand spindles per mill. Tho old nims had 
also added spindles, which made a total of about 250,000 new spindles and probably about 0,000 
looms. Hands were continually changing. Out of 450 one year only 50 remained in the mill 
during tho second year. Witness used fans for ventilation, and believed in attempting to fix a 
standard of humidity. IIo did not see what opo a certificate) of pb^ sical fitness would be in the 
case of children or half-timers ; employers would not engage sickly operatives in their own interests. 

Ho thought half-timers should be educated ; hut that was primarily the business of the Govern- 
ment or of tho Municipality, But witness deprecated the establishment of schools in the mill 
compounds ; that might lead to unscrupulous employers working children longer than tho law 
allowed. • 


Witness No. 9. 


Mr. TVfansukbhi 
Khagnbhai. 
Written widen 


816 55 70 

Tho Motilal Hirabhai Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Company, Limited, employing— 
Mon. Women. Children. 

1,105 79 88 

The Purshotam Spinning and Manufacturing Company, Limited, employing— 

Men. Women. Children. 

439 30 35 

A certificate of physical fitness for children is not necessary, and it should be permissible to 
employ a child for one week in anticipation of its obtaining a certificate of age. The principle that 
half-timers should be certified fit for lull-time work before being so employed cannot be applied in 
practice, as there would ho a great scarcity of labour. Tbero can be no safeguard to prevent such 
persons getting employment in other mills. It is not necessary that a class of young persons should 
be created. It snoh a class is created, the effect on the factories will be bad. The number of 
working women, half-timers and young persons will be great, and as they work with adults it 
would hamper the working of factories to oreat such a class. I cannot give the nnmber of “ young 
persona ” working in my factories. The Act and the rules should not apply to ginning factories, as 

o.2 


Air. MansuJcltbJtai BftaguhJtai , Ahmedabad. 

I represent tho Guznrat Ginning and Manufacturing Company, Limited, employing— 
Men. Women. Children. 

1,295 80 42 

Tho Guzarat Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited, employing— 

Mon. Women. Children. 
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Mr. M&ntnkhbhiii 
BhaghbhaL 


Mr. Devfthankor 
Bhainhanker Dave 
Oral evidence. 


they can be worked only for 3 or 4 months in a year. If they arc not allowed to work as now, the 
farmers would suffer greatly as their cotton would be ungiuned boforo the monsoon. Professional 
men thoroughly acquainted with Indiau factories, and not men recruited from or trained in the 
United Kingdom, should be appointed as inspectors. The Act should be made moro elastic. It 
maybe added that in case of finding any breach of the rules, the owners of factories should be 
warned once or twice before any steps are taken against them ; and if any steps aro to be taken 
then boforo doing so a written explanation should be obtained. r l his would avoid much misunder- 
standing and facilitate work. The ■working hours of adults should bo limited, 1 ho physique of 
the labourers, though they apparently work f<»r long hours, is not in the least affected thereby. The 
system of working in India is such that the labourers go out at frequent intervals for a temporary 
rest. Therefore, though thc-y are said to work long hours, practically none of the labourers work for 
the full time the factory is running. If hours are to he limited, their number should bo fixed at 
12. The best method of enforcing the restriction would be to fix the legal working hours from 
7 A.M, to 7-30 P.M., except when the factory works by shifts. The engine should 1 h) stopped for half 
an hour between noon and 2 r.M. When a factory is working by tho shift system, the only restriction 
which ought to be imposed is that no adult should bo made to work for moro than 12 hours out of 
the 24. If the time fixed for work is limited to 12 hours only, there would be no necessity to make 
any chango in the period fixed for the working of persons between 12 and 14 years of age, as tho 
system of working in India is as described above. No register of all operatives under 1G years is 
inquired. It is not necessary to prohibit women from working at night, if tho night hours form part 
of the legitimate working hours of a factory. The minimum age for children should not be raised 
beyond 9 be cause the half-timer practically never works for the full prescribed period of 7 hours. 
Generally, the hoys whoBO work it is to doff the machines get an interval after (me dolling is over, 
and they are then allowed to go out of the factory. Certificates of age for children appear neccs.-ary, 
and should be enforced, but the enforcement of the certificate of physical fitness will do a lot of 
harm, lu ease a child proved physically unfit for working in the factory, it is hardly prssihlo in 
India for him to get any lighter w ork so as to enable him to earn an equal amount of wages, and 
consequently he will be indirectly compelled to work harder. A seeonil examination for ago prior to 
the employment of a half-timer as an adult will not be required if tho certificate issued after tho first 
examination shows the exact age of the boy passed. It used to he the custom to show tho exact 
ago. It should not ho prescribed by law that children shall not b“ om ployed except in regular sets, 
because by tho adoption of this course a child who fails to attend either in the morning or in the 
evening in time to work in his regular sot would lose his wages for the day, and his maintenance 
would suffer, whereas under the present practice a child, who unfortunately fails to attend in the 
morning, may ho employed in tho evening, and thus could earn his wages for tlio day. Tho provi- 
sionA^ elementary education fot children would throw an unnecessary additional burden on them, 
unJ^oMd devour their dearly earned time for recreation without .any purpose. It is quite im- 
pof'A'tfcfco separate young babies from their parents even temporarily, there boing usually no arrange* 
mljn^B.ictic «ble under which the babies could stay uuder somebody's care. Attempts may be made 
Standard «>f purity for air, and possible remedies forbad ventilation may be shown to the 
mill-tywnors, but there should be nothing like a penalty prescribed. If a standard of humidity is 
fixed in perfect accordance with the Indian climate, and if we are allowed enough moisture to work 
properly, we have no objection. As municipal water is generally used by tho factory owners, there 
is no nefd to fix a standard of purity for tho wafer used for humidifying purposes. The present 
standard of latrine accommodation is never found defective and urinals are generally soparaloly 
provided. All factory doors should be hung so as to open readily outwards. No further precautions 
for fencing are required. The administration of the Act should be made uniform throughout India. 
Full-time medical inspectors arc not necessary. 

Notf. — T he witness did nut attend to give oral evidence ; soo, however, tho oral evidence of Mr. Deyshanker 
Bhaishankur Davo below. 


Witness No. 10. 

Mr. Devs hanker Bhaishunker Dorr, manager of the Gujarat G tuning and Manufacturing 
Company and the Motilal Uirahhai Spinning, Heaving and Manufacturing Company , 
Limited , Ahmed ala d , 

Witness stated that the written evidence submitted br the proprietor of the mills, Mr. 
Mansukhbhai Bhagubhai, had been drafted by tho witness, and also represented his (witness’) views. 
He had been in the industry fur II years as a manager. Four years ago his firm took over a mill 
which had an electric light installation, and during one season they worked up to r.M. The 
operatives then objected and complaint d of the long hours, and so they stopped working by the aid 
of artificial light. His experience was that one month’s working by electric light increased the 
production by nearly a day or a day and a half. Tho electric light was only in tho weaving 
department of that particular mill. In his opiuion the health of children was not injured by mill 
labour, and it was not the custom of parents to send their children to work in order thut they, the 
parents, might live on the wages so earned. Jf tho adult working day was to bo restricted, he 
would prefer a 12 hours’ day because operatives could not work continuously foi a longer period. 
Ho stated that in the mills no one worked continuously, and even if longer intervals were decided 
upon, he doubted whether they could compel the men to work the proper working hours. There 
would not, too, be sufficient space in the compound to allow of them taking their meals all at the 
same time. Operatives did not work for the full nominal working day, and 10 per cent . of them 
were always out. Witness thought that it would be impossible to enforco a stricter standard of 
discipline in the near future, even with resfricted hours. He himself favoured an average 12 \ 
hours’ day throughout the year, including the rest interval. It would not be convenient for tho 
operatives to go out all at once into the compound for dinner, as on account of the caste system a 
very big compound world be necessary for that. The midday interval was only used for taking rest, 

and he thought that if the men were given a longer interval in order to go home many of them 

would not return to work. The adult hands were very independent, and only attended because 
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they wanted their wages. As a class mill operatives were brooming more skilful in their work. Mr. Devahan 
He coaid t»ce a distinct improvement. There was better work now than ton years ago, but there Bhainhankag Da 
had been no increase in production. The operatives were still very casual, and would not stick 
to their work, lie found 10 per cent . of pai&tfs enough in. practice. Half of the operatives took 
from 2 to 3 days' holiday per month, in addition to the regular holidays. After allowing 2 hours 
-ii day for legitimate stoppages in each loom, witness calculated that he only obtained GO per rent . 
of the total daily capacity of the looms. The reason for the shortage was that the operatives 
insisted on going away at frequent intervals, and no one was left to mind the loom. If children 
were not employed in the mill, they would be doing harder work elsewhere. If a boy wero weak 
ho would not do the same amount of work as a sharper and stronger hoy could perform. There 
might ho some boys employed who wero unable to do the work for which they were paid. Ho 
could not obtain the services of a sufficient number of thoroughly fit and suitable boys, and so took 
on all who carne to make up tho number for each room, and prevent grumbling on the part of the 
jobbors and doffers. There was a general scarcity of labour — men, women and boys. A very 
small percentage of boys wero rejected by the doctor. If a boy failed to pass, ho had to pay his 
u\vn examination fee. lfe paid in any case. In some cases a boy was kept at work in the mill for 
two days before going to tho doctor, and if ho failed to pass, then tho mill retained his earnings, 
which were debited against the four annas medical fee. It was the duty of tho doffing jobbers to 
provido 12 boyN to look after the 12 machines, and tho jobbers were responsible for tho payment of 
the examination fee. In Ahmedaba l half timers wero not allowed to work full time without a second 
certificate. Women were uot generally employed owing to the restriction of their hours of work. I 
■the hours of labour were restricted to 12 for male adults, ho agreed that the hours for women might 
he increased to that number. This would bo a great help and the scarcity of adult labour would 
not be so greatly felt. Women would not, however, be able to retain their present long interval of 
l£ hours, otherwise the proposal would not meet the case. Tho scarcity of labour was partly due 
to llio demand created by the new mills, and also was a result of plague and famine. In his 
opinion some of the operatives were saving money. Others, however, spent all tlieir wages on 
dress and luxuiies. These latter were chiefly Muhammadans. Tea drinking beforo commencing 
work Was general, but he did not allow tea- vendors to enter the mill departments. Tho khonbi 
weavers were saving money, as well as the dhers , but tho mill industry had not been a%ufficiently 
long time in existence for any of the, workers <o retire on their savings. The operatives became 
used to the mill atmosphere, and as a class they wer e hardy and strong. Their health did not 
deteriorate through working in mills. He objected to the physical fitness test, because there would 
be no regular standard and because mill work was less laborious than outside employments. If a 
boy wore really unable to work bo would not be employed, because it was not profitable to tjio 
employer to keep unlit boys. Parents could not keep their children between tho ages of l J iu^^ 14 , 
it was ueccssary that the children should earn some wages. Witness did uot advocate lix^Wjkurs 
all tho year round, because it meant the introduction of artificial light. A working day of 
hour less in tho long days would not be any great harm. In the event of fixed hours beinjgK.fced 
upon, lie thought that the industry would adapt itself to tljp new conditions, after a time.^^Kpaout 
much oss. The hours fixed for tho proposed new class of young persons would determine the 
working hours of the mill. Tho caste objections wero such that the present system of faking 
meals in the mills could not be altered, lie obtained his jobbers from other mills. He used pure 
municipal water in tho humidifier. Tho water from the condenser was brought back to the tank 
b y au open channel. 


Witness No. 11. 

Air. Dadahhai Nasarvatiji Nanavati , City Magistrate of Ahmed ah ad. 

Witness said he had been for six years in Ahmedabad, and was an ex-oficio inspector of the jjr. Nanara 
mills. He visited 8 or ‘J mills a quarter, and about 35 mills a year. He had observed the health of Oral evidenc 
the operatives in the mills, and in his opinion they appeal ed more weakly than labourers in outside 
employments. He referred to tho operatives generally, and not to any particular class. Witness 
attributed this condition of health to the long hours the operatives had to work, and he thought 
there ought to bo a restriction on the hours of adult labour in mills. The men should not be made 
to work more than ten hours a day, that was to say, actual working hours. Witness had seen 
children at work who wero incapable of carrying out their duties ; some were very small children, 
quite unfit to do the work required. The rules regarding half-timers wero not generally observed. 

There were eight or ten prosecutions a year, and in almost all cases the responsibility was cast upon 
a subordinate officer, the agent consequently escaping. Tn tho course of his inspection of the mills 
he saw the ago certificates of the children, and inspected the sanitary arrangements. He then made 
his remarks in tho visiting book. The remarks were forwarded to the Collector, and generally they 
were attended to. If he reporied that the latrines were dirty, the mills would take action. The 
Municipality was responsible, but sometimes the mills did the work themselves. Personally he saw 
no reason to complain about the sanitary arrangements of the mills. Witness gave it as his opinion 
that the health of the mill operatives was declining. He had observed the matter closely and saw 
a change for the worse in their health. Occasionally ho had found uncertified boys on the mill 
premises. They made excuses, and said they were there for some purpose or another. Their 
names were not on the register, but on the whole the registers were well kept. Witness also had 
found that the books were kept up to date. In his opinion the approximate time spent by male 
adults outside the mill amounted to au hour or so a day, excluding the half hour interval. Ten 
hours' standing by the machines was, if anything, too muoh, and an interval of one hour would be 
better then half an hour. Witness thought that pulling hand-carts about the place all day long was 
. more laborious than mill labour* If the operatives had an hour's interval at midday in the hot 
weather, they would employ it in recreation, and even if they had two hours they would not go 
home. Witness had seen children physically unfit for work, but could not suggest more suitable 
employment for such children, assuming that they wero not allowed in mills. They might be able 
to obtain outside work, which would, as such, be generally preferable to mill labour* Witness 
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M». Nanavuti. considered field labour much more easy than mill lal>our. Thcro was much drunkenness amongst 

mill-hands in Ahmedabad. The operatives said drink waB necessary after the day’s work was over. 
This general drunkenness may have helped to pull down their health, but chiefly it was duo to the 
long hours worked. There was more drunkenness among mill-hands than among tlioso in outside 
employments. One reason was that they were better paid, and another was that they required some 
kind of stimulant to keep up their strength. Ho knew of no cases of opium eating. The difference 
betweeu mill and agricultural labour was that the latter was in the open air, and the former entailed 
standing in a painful position for a long time in a bad atmosphere, lland-looin weavers performed 
their work at their houses and at their ease. They were more healthy than those who worked in 
mills. In witness’ opinion it was more unhealthy to work in the mills in the hot woalher than in 
the open air under a burning sun. Personally he thought that the ages of children should bo raised 
from y to 12. Kasy work might be given them before they reached 12, but not mill work. Work 
in the mills varied, and the children had fho lightest work. 

Note.— T ho witness did not prepare any written evidence. 


Witness No. 12. 

Mr. Lallhai Dalpathhai y of the Sara spur 31 ann factoring Company and the Ixaipnr 
Manufacturing Company , Limited , Ahmedabad. 

I do not think that the working hours of adult males need bo limited. They never work so- 
Written evidence, that they get tired out. The work of Indian labourers dill’ers a gn at deal from that of European 
labourers. They go out many times in a day, and you will notice large groups of people collected 
from time to time in the bidikhanu . This is their habit, and can’t be prevented. Their constitution 
iB not at all affected by tho so-called long hours. Their physique suffers moio from liquor shops, 
which they invariably frequtnt on holidays. If hours must be limited there should be a limit of 
from sunrise to sunset, or an averago of 12^ working hours. In winter days tho working hours come 
to 11 only, while in summer they are nearly 13J hours, and by keeping the limit 
from sut iso to sunset fair average working hours are obtained. There would be no difficulty in 
having ho law imposing this limit observed by tho peace-loving Indian community ; but the chief 
consideration would be that any enactment should not cripple industries just coining into existence. 
The engine should bo stopped for half an hour at midday. When there are day shifts, them should 
lxr no limitations. For reasons slated above such would greatly cripple the industry, it is not at 
all nqccssaiy to liavo a class of young persons. There has been no physical deterioration, as our 
Iua #k M ‘ l N are strict in employing children as half-timeis only. A special register of all workers 
unJ^typ is not necessary, as it would unnecessarily increase tho already heavy work without 
cort^^X tiding good. Women should not work after 8 o’clock at night : until then there is no harm. 
ThJC'^imum age for childicn should net bo raised. It would be hard to take away this means of 
li vended without doing them .any geodfc Certificates of age and physical fitness aro not necessary. 
Ago is ai rived at by physical appearances, and no further enactment is necessary. Cert itica tea 
prior to the employment c»i half-timers as adults are not required, as the ago of titness for full-time 
work ean bo calculated from the dale of half-time certificate where the age should bo mentioned. 
Wo have sets of half-timers, and r.o further instructions as to icgular sots are necessary. Provision 
for preliminary education of children employed in factories is very desirable, but should not bo made 
compulsory. A rule preventing \ oung nun- working children from entering factories would press 
very hardly, as many poor women take their young children with them, having no means of leaving 
tho child at h< me. Such an enactment would keep away such persons from work and reduce them 
to misery. It would ho imj ossihlo to fix a standard of purity of air or of humidity for such a largo 
country as India, as there is a very great difference of climatic conditions. For instance, hero wo 
have a very dry climate as compared with Bombay. The humidity used in spinning and weaving is- 
not so excessive as to be injurious to operatives, it does not equal tho monsoon molsLure, and wo 
stop all artificial means of humidifying in the monsoon. No standard of purity need bo fixed for tho 
water used for humidifying. Hero municipal main water is used for humidifying purposes. It 
is in the interest of tho mill-owners to use good water so that their humidifying plant may not suffer. 
It is not necessary to raise the standard of latrino accommodation ; separate nrinals should be insisted 
on. It wculd be advisable that all main dcors should readily open from tho inside outwards, and 
this should he enforced where feasible. At present all machinery is properly fenced. The adminis- 
tration of the Act should bo uniform throughout India. Full-time medical inspectors are not- 
necessary. If any aie appointed it would be very desirable to appoint, such as have lived in India 
and are conversant with Indian life and conditions of work. In tho Saraspur Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, tlere are about 836 iucd, 101 women and 165 children. The Raipur Manufac- 
turing Company, Limited, will start work shortly. In the summer days in eacli year tho factory 
works somewhat over 13 hours, and in winter about ii hours. Tho averago for the whole 
year would come to nearly 12* hours. In March 1905 tho factory worked with electric light for 
about 3 months up to 8-30 p.m., but it was latterly stopped as it did not Buit some of tho hands. 
.Sometimes on account of press of work the certificate books for children are not returned for 10 to- 
12 days ; so at least three weeks should be allowed for obtaining a child’s certificate after he or she 
begins work in a factory. If a class of young persons bo created, the hours of work will be 
shortened. The proportion of women, half-timers, and young persons, will determine tho hours the 
mill will work, and by shortening the hours dfereaso the wages of the male adults, diminish the* 
outturn, and altogether cripple the industry. Tho hands will be ruined, as much of the work is- 
piece work. There arc about 60 to 70 such yonng persons in our factory. If a limit must be 
placed on the hours of adult labour, it will bo preferable to fix a maximum number of hours, 
leaving it to the owner to fix the commencement and termination of tho day*B work. Ginning 
factories should be allowed to work with adults and women at night, with shifts, as the season for 
working is always very Bhori. It is very necessary that factory inspectors 6hould bo rocruited in 
India as they will then be thoroughly conversant with Indian life and labour. Home training is not 
at all necessary for an efficient factory inspector in India on account of the very varying conditions- 
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in the two countries. The present law is stringent enough, and if it were made more stringent it Mr. halbhal Dalpa 
will oripplo industries just starting and might have far-roaching results detriment.*] to tluTpoorer bhfti * 
classes for whose benefit it is intended. 

Witness stated that his mill had electric light, but he had to stop rising it because the men Oral evidence, 
complained of long hours. Also lie did nut consider it profit able in the long run. This was his 
opinion after three months’ trial. The quality of the output deteriorated, and there was one 
per cent, more waste as compared with daylight working. He had prepared a st:» to ment showing 
tho production per hour per spindle of 20s. For 1 L hours the figure wag *47, for 12 hours 
25 minutes. 49, and for l;i hours, *43. Ho had no figures showing the proportionate amount of 
waste, but lie thought that tho waste would increase a littlo as the hours of work 
increased. Questioned as to tho drop in tho output in tho 13 hours’ day, compared with 
the 12 hours, witness stated that there were many factors which affected produc- 

tion, namely, tho mixing of tho cotton, the attendance of the hands, and the humidity. 

It was not solely the hours which determined production. In his opinion tho aveiagc production 
per hour would be less in the long run for long hours. Ho would have no restriction of adult 
labour, but he did not think working by elect lie light desirable. The hands were independent, 
and pleased themselvo-i concernincr the length of the hours they worked. Tho hands were able 
to express their views in a very definite way, and there had boi n strikes in Ahmedabad. In his 
opinion it would not be possible to work economically without tho help of children, and the hours 
of the mill would bo the hours fixed for the “y<>ung persons” if such a class were created. 

Ten per cent, of the adults would come within tho class of “ young persons. ” They were in 
different departments, and tho proposal, if adopted, would disorganise the working of tho mill. 

They did not employ children without tho certificate of age. To this he had no objection, but 
lie considered a certificate of physical fitness unnecessary, [f a child wore re fused work on account 
of health ho would have to do outride work, ms hard or harder than the work in the millB. 

Witness had 94 ring frames and 94 doffing boys, though a few of these were adults. There 
were gangs of 13 boys to 13 machines, and they worked for 52 minutes out of 90 minutes. This 
meant 3J hours of actual work out of the 7 hours. Tho hoys received Ks. 5 per month, and 
tho adult doffing boys of from 1 t to 10 years of ago drew ab-mt Its. 8 per month. If there 
had to bo a limitation of adult working hours, he approved of a day from Bunriso to sun^el. He 
did not think that a long interval at midday in the hot weather would bo of use, nor would the 
operatives employ a special interval about 9 o’clock in tho morning for eating their meals. 

He liirnsolf tried tho early morning half hour, but tho men would not adhere to it, as often their 
fond had not arrived in time. He had a ginning factory, but it ran with the mill. lfebWno 
experience of other gins. Witness stated that ho had some landed estates, and tho cdjflApn 
of the cultivators on them was worse than that of the mill labourers both as regardj^K^ms 
and general conditions. Tho agricultural labourers aHo were of poor physique. The flHKim 
in tho villages, too, wero not stronger than tho children|in tho mills, being often in v^L*of 
food. 1 V 


Witness No. 13. 

Mr. C. Knowles , manager of the Ahmedabad Merchants 9 Spinning Mills Company , Limited . 

Iam manager of tho Ahmedabad Merchants’ Mills Company and the Nadiad Swadeshi Mr. Knowles. 
Mills; tho latter is still under construction. Tho number of hand \ employed in the Ahmodabad Written evidence 
Merchants’ Mills is as follows ; — 

420 malos. 

@6 fetnaloci. 

127 ohilden (nnle). 

21 „ (female). 

The Aferchants 9 Mill has been working for nearly six years, and wovks on an average 
About 12| hours a day, for about five months in ench year, i. e., in the longer days we 
work about 13J hours a day. I am sorry I cannot give statistics showing tho variation in 
-production for different lengths of working hours, but we find in tho long days a greater produc- 
tion than in the short days fully in proportion to tho extra hours worked. The Indian labourer 
is entirely of a different type from tho labourer wo find in England ; ho is very careless, indepen- 
dent and • irregular, and spends much of his time loafing about the mill compound —smoking, 
talking, washing bis teeth, and so on. This commences from tho time ho arrives up to tho 
-time of his departnre. I allow in ray mill paBS-out tickets to the work-people, which allow 
fully 10 per cent , of them to bo outside throughout tho day. The labourer takes his food 
'between 8-30 a.m. and 10 a.m. After that time very few are to be seen dining, and I should 
like to suggest that instead of tho present noon recess from 12 to 12-30 p. m., the recess should 
'bo from 9 to 9-39 a.m. If the mill agents close the mill, say from 9 to 9-30 a. m. and again at 
midday, or some time during the afternoon for half an hour, better rosnlts would be obtained 
ns regards quality, waste and prod action. The life of a mill hand in India is not to 
1)0 compared with the life of An English mill workman; the conditions under which they live 
for so different. If schools were introduced for the young boys and girls in order to 
teach them cleanliness and common sense, and to tell the truth % it might assist them as they grow 
•older. I am not prepared to say that these schools would be a success. Regarding certificates 
for ohildreo, I do not think a better system oan be brought forward than the one already exist- 
ing in Ahmedabad. A boy should be allowed to work from two to three weeks without a 
•certificate ; if he is not physically fit, it would be seen by the certifying surgeon by that time. 

I do not see any necessity for creating a special olass of intermediate workers, as too many classes 
of workers would be confusing. It is better to raise the age standard from 9 to 10 years as we 
find that in some oases children at 9 are not strong. The young boys and girls have no hard 
work to do; and in many mills they spend fnlly half or more than half the time in playing 
about the oompound. Women are chiefly employed in the reeling department, and are on piece 
work. I do not see why they should not work as they do in England (». e., the same hours 
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Mr. Knovrlea. as men) as their life at the mill is the samo as that of tho men — a very independent one. They 
work only when they choose to do so. J think the hours of working of mills should be fixed r 
othorwiso tho laxity may be abused as it would bo in any country, f would also suggest that 
instead of trying eases of infringement of the Factory Act by an ordinary magistrate, the objoeft* 
of the law would bo better served if a special magistrate selected from among the mill agents 
and mill managers were made to sit jointly with the magistrate. I do not see any necessity for 
bringing out inspectors from England. 1 think only those should be factory inspectors who* 
understand tho law, and have spent some years in Indian factories and thus understand 
the difficulties the mill managers havo to contend with in India. The ventilation and sanitation- 
in factories 1 have seen during my ten years in India have been all that could he JUcsired. 
Tlio surroundings of mills and tho mills are much better than the habitations of tho labourers. 

Oral evidence. Witness stated that his Indian experience extended over 10^ years. He had bton seven years. 

in Ahmedabad, and formerly worked in Bangalore, Calcutta and Madras. Ho thought 12 to 12J 
hours Buflii ient for the engine to ran. If definite lionrs were fixed, applicable all the year round, 
it would mean that in tho shorter days they would bo unable to complete tho clay’s work without 
artificial light. Ho thought the Ahmedabad system a good one, whereby they worked certain 
hours according to the time of year and only during the day— the sunrise to sunset system. In 
Calcutta they tried a system of shifts in a mill in which the witness had been employed, but it was 
abused and the system was a failure. Somo men often worked much in excess of their proper 
shifts. The work done by aid of the artificial light w as su f orior to that turned out. by day light ; 
he attributed this to the effect of the electricity on the cotton spun. It was easier to spin* 
Witness could not answer the question whether managers could bo stricter than at present without 
driving away the men. This depended upon unity among the mill-owners. The time wasted now 
might run a little beyond 10 per cent but not much. During tlfe last six months he had found 
no sliortago of hands. He did not think that mill operatives liked electric light. It was thoso 
mills that worked long hours by tho aid of electric light, that had most trouble with their hands. 
Long hours meant more pay, but he did not, consider that that acted as a great inducement to the 
men. Ufcider the sunrise to sunset system the hardest work came in the hottest part of the year, and 
this could hardly he helped. He liked the Ahmedabad system. If there were two stoppages in the day 
with a view to keeping the men more inside the mill, except at. the regular intervals, such a 
system might be successful. At present tbo operatives had a lot of latitude, hut if all tho mil£ 
owners were of one mind, they cuuld effect considerable improvement in this respect. The masters 
must be prepared to enforce stricter discipline. If a 12 hours’ day were decided upon, he would 
pin# ‘ the extra possible daylight working hours in the midday interval. The men would not, 
r, make Ibis their meal time. In his opinion the introduction of electric light led to evnsioi K 
o®>! mi \ct. In Ahmedabad he had, tried electricity for one week only. It was not successful ; 
t®. lm, !is did not like it. and it did not work well. Some of tho children were very small, and did 
no? a 'Vok like 9 years of age. A£ 14 they were capable of doing a full day’s work. All 
children were certified by the doctor and canned a pass. The pass-out system did not apply to 
children and females. The child only worked fit) per cent, of liis time, and was employed in 
dolling. He allowed 30 percent, passes for adult males. Witness had no connection with 
the commercial side of the work of the mill. His duties were mechanical and leclmica.l In 
Jauuary the working day was 11 hours aud in June 12-1 hours. He had never tested whether 
the output pir hour per spindle was higher in January than in June. In his opinion the output 
pir day would average the Bame, whatever tho hours. It would not be less for longer hours, over 
the whole day, on account of the men becoming exhausted. In the long day they had a larger 
total production than in the short day. His experience in Calcutta was that the production by 
electric light, working long hours, wiib larger* per hour than in the daylight hours. He had already 
given the reason for this. The men, working with electric light, looked very tired in tho evening, 
but all the samo the w ork done was better. 


Witness No. 14. 


Mr. Vaikunthrai 
Ambolal Demi. 
Written evidence . 


Mr. V uikunthrai Amhalal Desai , B. A., Secretary , Treasurer and Agent of the Ahmedabad 
Merchants } Spinning Mills Compang y Limited . 

I am secretary, treasurer and agent of tho Ahmedabad Merchants’ Spinning Mills Company, 
Limited. The number of Lands employed in the abovo mills is as follows : — 

420 males. ; 127 children (male). 

86 females. j 21 children (female). 

The Merchants Mill has been working for nearly six years, and 1 should think that, on an 
average, the mill works for more than l*j£ hours a day for about 100 days in a .year. The average 
working honiB for a ycur is very nearly hours a day. 1 am Sony I have not preserved the 
statistics I took of the variation in production daring the different working hours of the day. I can say 
from my books that in longer days we get, on an average, an oz. per spindle in 20s more production 
than in short ei days of ihe year. I may also add that as far as I have observed the best work done 
in winter iH duiing tho first two hours after starting, and tho two hours after noon recess. This, 
however, is not true of the hot season. Jn the hot season the evening lionrs and the morning hours 
arc productive of the best results. Tho Indian labourer is entirely of adiffeienttypo from the English 
labourer, as the latter is depicted in books and described by men who come to thiH country as 
Bpinners, carders, weavers anti managers. The Indian labourer will take his full hour for washing 
his face, teeth, etc., one hour for bis morning meals, and over an hour for smoking, making that, 
up in three to four instalments. In the longer days, i. e., in the days when the engine is running 
nearly 14 hours a day, there is not a coolie in the spinning or weaving mill who actually works 
for more than 11 hours a day. In my bumble opinion instead of the present half an hour’s recess 
from 12-30 p.m. to 1 r. m., if the mills were stopped twice, ?. c., from 7-30 a.m. to 8 a.m. and 
1-30 p.m. to 2 p.m., in hot days and from 8 A.M. to 8-80 a.m. and 12-30 p.m. to 1 p.m. in winter, 
tho results would be at least the same, and perhaps hotter if a stricter watch is enforced against 
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people going out immediately after recess. Indians as a nation do not understand the significance Mr. Vaikunthrai 

of the words duty, system and honour; what the Indian labourer needs is to be trained to a system, Ambalal Deni. 

and raised up to a sense of honour and duty. If the British Government really wishes to render 

the poor working classes of India real assists nco, the only suggestion, or tho only enactment that 

is essential, is the giving of universal primary education to the labouring class. This could be 

done by opening schools for all the half-timers in all tho mills. A special serioB depicting the 

harm done to the body by liquor and the ruin it brings to tbo family should bo got ready, and 

lessons should also be introduced describing the advantages of thrift. The regnlar showing of 

magic lantern plates such as those specially prepared by the local Temperance Association may 

tend to do material good. The Local Government should bo asked to render such schools all 

sorts of assistance, and tbo mill agents should be asked to set apart a small sum every year 

for the distribution of prizes among the labourers. The Indian factory labourer lives a longer 

and leads a happier life than any other Indian who has to depend on manual labour for his living. 

Ho is tho best paid coolie, and but for tho ruin brought by drinking and reckless expenditure 
on pay days he would bo richer, healthior and happier by far than tho middle-class man of India. 

Tho Government should be requested to close liquor shops in tho vicinity of mills, and in the vicinity 
of the dwellings of the labouring classes. No shop onght to bo allowed to be opened within 
half a mile of tho mill compound. My statement as regards tho longevity of factory 
labourers could bo verified by comparing tho avorage life of tho factory labourer with tho average 
life of a farmer in a village. It may also be seen without going into statistics that tho classes that 
live on factory labour (fibers aud wayris) aro growing from clay to day, while the cultivator and 
the menial house servants aro decreasing. There is a greater percentage of birth rate and a lossor 
percentage of death rate among the dhers and way r is than among tho kunbis , borahs, bhats , etc. 

There is one more special feature characteristic of tho Indian labourer. No labourer in India, 
attends to his work all the days in the month. One has only to look to tho muster-roll of any 
mill to verify tho statement. Thore are fioru 10 to 15 per cent, of the labourers absent on the next 
day after pay day in every mill. I have more than once offered prizes for regular attendance, 
but it is impossible to get auy one to dcservo them. For all the reasons mentioned above 
the managers of Indian mills have to engage three workmen where there is one in England, 
and even then the machine that tho three work-people mind in India does not produce* anything 
like the same machine in England. A week’s time is sufficient for getting the medical certificates 
of children. There is a possibility of almso if this be allowed, but this could be chocked 
as well as many other irregulaiities by compelling factories to keep separate muster-rolls 
for adults and children of different sets. Though there is no rule enforcing special certificates for 
half-timers Indore working as adults when they grow in age, the effect of tho present enactment 
covers the object of such a rnlo. The present inspectors take pretty good caro to soe thaA no 
half-timer works as an adult. On an average every child generally goes from five to s^uQnos 
to the surgeon before lie is pissed as a full-timer. Tho creation of a class of young persons, yMfftjh 
it sounds feasible, is likely to be very troublesome to the mill agents. There is every pcMB'fly 
of there being a good deal of confusion, and I for one do notice tho utility or the benefit no 
proposal. Sunrise to sunset is, I think, the host standard foP working factories, excepting thslcaBcs 
of mills which aro worked by electric lights and by shifts. I have mentioned above that tho 
labourer does not work all the time he is supposed to be on work. Allowing him greater time of 
recess till his moral tone has improved, till his wants have increased, till he understands the 
principles of sanitation, will only be affording him greater opportunities of indulging in luxuries, 
of running hopelessly into debt, or of ruining himself m other ways. In tho interests of tho 
labourer 1 would on the other hand insist that he should be kept busy, and that even on holidays 
tlio employes had better tmi/ago him in recreative sports, and in certain amusements which would 
tend to improve the tone of his mind. I would further like to suggest that instead of trying 
cases of infringement of tho Factory Act by an ordinary magistrate it would be better if all the 
cases wore tried by the ordinary magistrate jointly with an honorary magistrate, specially nominated 
by Government from among tho mill agents. The suggestion' that Indian factory inspectors bo 
asked to visit Fnglish and continental factories is no doubt happy, and is likely to be conducive to 
very beneficial results. It should be distinctly understood t hat the inspector should be sent to 
recoive an English polish after serving in India for at least three years. lte must be fully nwaro 
of tho habits and ways, as well as the special circumstances of this country, before ho go°s to 
England. The idea of lodging all labourers in special chawls built on the latest sunitary principle 
may tend to bo advantageous both to tho employers aud the employed. Tho suggestion of 
enforciug separate arrangements for urinals will bo wclcomod by all. As regards tho sanitation 
of factories, I think that most, perhaps all, the Ahmedabad mills are well ventilated. The only 
harm that is likely to be done to the labourers* health is by his suddenly going out from a 
humidified chamber to open sunshine. The Indian labourer goes out so often that the chango is too 
sudden, and in certain cases injurious to his health. 

Witness objected to tho proposed 12£ hours’ day all the year round. With such a day the Oral evidence. 
men would only actually work about 10 hours, aud considering the way in which they did work 
they conld keep at it much longer than that. Ho was against restricting tho hours of adult 
labour. The death-rate amongst mill -hands was very low compared with that of tho cultivators 

outside. In his villago they could not find a man of GO, while in tho mills they found men of 
65 and 70 yen rs of age. The seasons failed, and villagers did not get sufficient to eat. Hehad 
no data to support his view of the relative doath-rate. Mill-hands did not got the chance of drinking 
more than once a week, while menials such as dhobis drank every day. Mill-hands did not 
drink because they did not get time to drink, and from this point of view long hours were an 
advantage. Witness considered the present ages for chilren suitable. He saw no objection to the 
physical fitness certificate for children, but did not consider it necessary to have another before 
employment as a full-timer. He approved of giving the children education and of having schools 
in the compound, and thought that some inducement should ho offered to the ohildren to make them 
attend. Owing to the idling habits of the adults, he was obliged to employ 60 per cent . more 
hands insome departments, and 30 per cent . more in others. Witness approved of special intervals—* 
one in the morning and one in the afternoon. There was sufficient dining accommodation for 
nil castes in the mill compo un d. 
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Witness No. 15. 


Mr. Mag&nlal 
Jeyoh&nd. 
Written evidence. 


Mr. Matjanlal JaicJiand , Ahmedabad. 

I represent, tho Ahmedabad Swadeshi Spinning and Manufacturing Company, Limited, 


Ahmedabad. We employ — 

JUfn 2^2 

Women <*5 

Child 85 


Total 382 


Tho mill only started wording in August last. I am opposod to any limitation of the hours of 
adult labour, because in short days if the working hours be lixed from sunrise to sunset it comes to 
only 11 hours, and in long days of summer to about 13 hours. Besides, the workmen do not 
actually work during all tho working hours. One man in ei^ht is away from his work with a pass 
at times in hidikhana or drinking water. I do not think their pliysiqno has boon specially affected 
by long hours. If any time is to bo lixed it should be from sunrise to sunset. I have considered 
all tho other suggestions made in the questions, and do not agree with any of thorn, except that — 

(a) special urinal accommodation should bo provided j 

( b ) all factory doors should be made so as to open readily outwards ; 

(c) tho administrat ion of tho Act should bo made uniform throughout India ; 

(<J) children should bo allowed to work in a factory for thrco weeks prior to medical 
examination. 

Tho mill was started in August last. Witness had boon in tho trade for 25 years, but this 
Oral evidence. wft8 his first experience of actual man i gem out. Witness was of opinion that operatives did not 
like night work, even on increased pay. Mill-hands were not reduced in health by their work, 
and the children were also perfectly healthy and not over- worked, bocauso at their oprion they 
could go out to tho mill compound whonovor they liked. There was a considerable soared ty of 
labour. Ho did not agree that a certificate of physical fitness was a nocossity either for children 
or adults. Tho working hours should be from sunrise to sunset. 


* Witness No. 1G. 

Mr. Cliimanlal NaginAas^ Ahmedabad. 


Mr. Chima&lal 
Nagindas. 

Written evidence. 


I represent tho Alimodabad Manufacturing and Calico Printing Company, Limited, and tho 
Ahmedabad Jubilee Spinning and Manufacturing Company, Limited. The following ii the number 
of workers in each mill 


The Ahmedabad Manufacturing and Calico Printing 
Company, Limited. 

TM nine . . i,2(>0 

Females . . 234 

B<yn . . 182 

Girin . • 55 


The Ahmodabad Jubilee Spinning and Ma nufacturing 
Company, Limited. 

Males . , 347 

Females • • 106 

Boya , . H8 

Girls , . 44 


1,731 


585 


The Ahmedabad Manufacturing and Calico Printing Company, Limited, has worked from 
sunrise to sunset, and so in each of the last ten years it has worked more than 12 J hours only 
during tho months of May, June and July, and the average number of working hours is about 
]2. The working of tho Ahmedabad Jubilee Mill up to the year 1904 is tho same, viz., an average 
of 12 hours, and tho mill worked more than 12J hours only during May, June and July. In 1905, 
when they worked with electric light, tho figures were : — 

Number of days. Numbor of hours. 

27 13 

28 14 

6 15 

(With double shifts.) 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

Tlio remaining days were of less than 12} hours. 


5 

13 

4 

10 

21 

8 

93 

75 

290 


In 1906— 

130 

79 

*209 


13 

14 


Ditto 


Ditto. 
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12 

13 

The remaining dayB wero of loss than 12J hours. 


Average working hours a day : — 

1905 .... 108 on aooonnt of night work. 

1908 • 13*1 

1907 .... im 

Children should be allowed to work from ono to two weeks pending examination for an ago 
certificate. Certificate of physical fitness is not necessary. The present. arrangement of certifying 
by the civil surgeon is good enough. The principle of requiring a oettilicafo of physical fitness 
cannot bo applied in practice without much inconvenience, ft is impracticable to enforce the 
suggestion that half-timors should not be allowed to work as adults unless certified physically fit. 
If the certifying ollicer puts in the age in the certificate of each half-timer, then as long as he does 
not complete fourteen he will not bo kept as a full-timer by any mill. I am not in favour of tho 
creation of a class of young persons. Tho effect of creating such a class of young persons would 
be scarcity of hands and higher wages. Further, tho effect on tho economical working of the 
mill will bo very great as will bo seen from the following figures. Out of 1,731 total workers, 
there are— 

295 women. 

84 young persons (botwreon the ages of 14 and 1C) 

237 half-timors. 

No definito limitation by law of the hours of working to any particular hours is desirable. I 
would bo in favour of fixing a maximum number of hours, leaving it to tho employe^ to fix the 
actual timings, but in tho ease of factories working by double shifts no limit of hours is necessary. 
Tho conditions of dyeing, bleaching and ginning factories require exceptional treatment. In the 
case of dyeing and bleaching w orks there are somo processes which require continuous working for 
moro than 12^ hours; in such cases the timo limit should not lie enforced. In the eaRO of ginning 
factories, during the cotton season it is necessary to work the gins night and day ; they should bo 
accorded exceptional treatment for night working, in no case tho workmen working moro tham«12| 
hours continuously. Males and females should work the same number of hours. 1 uRpectojgfi&m 
tho United Kingdom are quite unnecessary. Even as it is, more elasticity is desirable in tdRAr, 
especially in the case of prosecutions. Special attention should be paid by the prosecutinjMK^lr 
to the question whether the default or delay on tho part of tho factory is duo to defiance of 
or to tho praciical difficulties in carrying out tho inspector’s Suggestion. At any rate no pr^Kfeu- 
tion should bo undertaken before two or three warnings have been previously given. In the certifi- 
cates of age that aro at present, given by the civil surgeon, it is, by some officers, only stated that the 
child is above nine years and below fourteen. I think that the exact age should bo put in the 
certificate, so that for examination to work as a full-timer the child may not have to appear again 
and again. If the working hours are reduced to 12*, females should be allowed to work tho same 
hours as adult males. They do not work full hours at a stretch and continuously, and so thero is 
no danger of deterioration of health, and tho proposal would facilitate the adoption of a 12£ hours 
day, as females can be easily obtained. Inspectors of fact ones should have previous experience of 
practical work in a factory, so that they may adequately realise the difficulties of actual working 
whilo enforcing the law, and thus save good deal of inconvenience to tho factories. Tho working 
hours of adult males may be limited to 12J working hours. All adults— males and females — should 
be allowed to work for 12j hours. Thero should be 12£ hours’ working liefcwcen 5-30 a.m. to 8 
p.m., as convenient to each mill. If tho factory stops once during the day, it should be between 
noon and 2 p.m., but if the owner wishes, for tho convenience of the factory and the workmen, to 
stop moro than once, ho should be allowed to do so, tho aggregate limit of such stoppages being not 
less than J hour and the interval not groater than t> hours. I think there should bo no restriction 
with shifts, but tho factory may work as many hours as it likes, no shift working for more than 
12| hours, and no females working between 8 r. m. and 5-30 a. m. A special class of young persons 
is not necessary here, nor is there auy need for a register of all workers under sixteen. The 
employment of women at night should not bo prohibited generally, but for cotton mills they should 
not bo employed after 8 p. m., and if the working hours are restricted to I2| they should 
he allowed to work tho same hours as male adults. Tho minimum age for children 
should not bo raised, nor should certificates of physical fitness be required. Tho 
present arrangement is quite enough. Certificates of ago and fitness prior to fall-time 
employment are not necessary. The age should be entored in the register when the child 
goes up first for examin&tiou, and after he has finished the remaining nnmber of years to make up 
fourteen he should be allowed to work as an adult. Rogular sets, prescribed by law, are not 
necessary. They should be arranged as convenient to each mill. Factory owners should not be 
required to provide elementary education for half-timers at their own expense. In factories no 
unhealthy parts exist, and so no prohibition against the introduction of non- working children 
should be prescribed, as it would seriously inconvenience the ftmale workers by separating them 
from their children. An attempt should be made to fix a standard of purity for the air in mills, 
but not for moisture. The latter is not neocsf&ry in India. A standard for water is not necessary, 
as generally pure water used for drinking purposes is used for humidifying. Fifty latrine seats is 
quite enough ; there iB no inconvenience to workmen. Separate urinalB are not required. For 
septio tank privies the number should be raised from 50 to 70 or 75 for eaoh seat. It is usually 
acknowledged by sanitary engineers where they have septio tank privies that no separate urinals 
aro necessary. All factory doors should open outwards. The present precautions for fencing 
machinery seem quite satisfactory. Uniformity in the administration of the Act is necessary. 
Full-time medical insf ectors are hot required. 

D 2 


In 1907- 


182 

98 


260 


Mr. C himn.nl al 
Nagindas. 
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Mr. Chimanlal 
Nagindas. 


The Ahmedabad Manufacturing and Calico Mill . 


Working day of 


11 hours 

12 


11 hours 




13 


11 hours 

12 . 



11 hour* 



Working day of 


I 


12 hours 

13 „ . 


12 hoars 
11 „ . 
10 . 


Production of reeling yarn per 
spindlo per hour of 20*. 

Percentage of 
waste. 

Period covered by 
these statistics. 

1903. 



■51 onneofl. 

3-5 


•48 „ 

3*5 

y One year. 

*> 

3-6 

j 

1904 . 



•54 ounces. 

4*2 

1 

*r>3 „ 

4‘G 

> One y ear. 

*48 .. 

45 

! 

J 

1905. 



*55 ounces. 

51 

- 

■49 „ 

5*5 

- One year. 

*54 „ 

4'5 


WOO. 



'51 ounces. 

42 

] 

*44 

51 

y Oneyear. 

•48 „ I 

1 _ 

47 

! 

1.007. 



•50 ounces. 

^ ‘44 

5 2 1 


5*3 

1 

► Eight months. 

T>3 „ 

50 J 



— 

_ _ 


The Jubilee Mill . 

i 

Production of reeling yarn per 
spindle per hour of 20 B . 

1 

1 ; 

1 Percentage of 
[ waste. 

! 

j Period covered by 
, thoso statistics. 

1904. 



Ring Spindles . 



•01 | 


1 

1 


: f One year. 

■59 i 

j 


) 

1905. ! 


1 

*54 day. 

4* 

7 

•48) ' 

1 

[ One year. 

> 'night. 

6 ! 

J 

•5$) 

i 



12 honrs 

13 . . . 

14 •• • • 

• • • 

. • • 

! 1906. 

•57 

•54 

•53 

4 

One year. 



1907. 



12 hour. . . 

• e • 

•hi 

... 

( Eight montbe. 

13 

i 

*50 


j 
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Tho witness considered that the working day should be fixed at twelve and a half hours, the Mr. Chimanlal 
half-hour interval to bo extra. He had worked his men in shifts after fifteen hours, and nevor Nagindas. 
saw any signs of exhaustion. That was to say, there wero no signs of exhaustion up to fifteen 0ra * iv *d#»w#. 
hoars. They were paid at the same daily rate for extra time after sunset, and they preferred to 
work on and earn tho extra pay. It was only those men who came from a l<ing distance who 
-objected to long hourB. Latterly, some new mills had opened, and ho could not get sufficient labour. 
Consequently he had to stop night work. Concerning tho drop Rhown in tho statements appended 
to his written evidence in the hourly oufcpyt as the hours of work increased, witness said that tho 
production per hour was smaller, but it was not so per day. Neither was it more economical 
for tho owner to work shorter hours, as in the course of tho day there was not much perceptible 
difference in the amount of waste comparing short and long days, while tho general charges for 
interest, management and so on wore spread over a larger production in tho latter case. Theoreti- 
cally, there was an increase of waste ns tho hours increased ,* this seemed so per hour, but was not so 
on the whole, and it would not be economical to work shorter hours. Contrasting tho work of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth hours with that of the first and second lio considered that, wliilo they 
might not get such full valuo for the money paid in wages, they li?id to remembor that capital had 
been spent in running tho mill for several hours, and tho result was tho same. Witness would 
employ adult labour entirely during tho hours proposed by him, females as well as males. Females 
used to work such hours before tho present Act was passed, and now they spent their interval in the 
mill compound. They did not go away. The male adult iutorval was half an hour, and tho male 
adult had to work for the other hour, when the women wero absent, without assistance. Witnoss 
would not approve of women lieing employed in cotton factories beyond 8 o’clock ?it night, but for 
ginning factories female labour was necessary after that hour. Witness could not account for tho 
higher rnto of output per hour shown in the statement in sorno cases for a 13 hours' day as 
contrasted with a day of 12 hours. In preparing the statement he had taken an average of the whole 
poriod for a certain number of days, and it was possible that on amne days there had been stoppages, 
or that tho various departments of the mill wore not working smoothly. Tho statement had been 
prepared from tho production books. Witness did not think that the weighers kept anything in 
hand in order to orpialise production. They might for a day, but not for a month. 11 e # could not 
say offhand why it was that in the 13 hours ho got less production in some cases than in 12 hours. 

Witnoss believed that it would not be economical to work the mill for longer hours than 
these which might be fixed by law for young persons. Personally ho would have to dismiss 
those workers, as the “ young persons n would not consent to work half-time, and they would 
not be allowed to work full adult hours. They would disorganise the work of tho mill. He 
considered nine a proper minimum ago for children. JIo had no objection to the ago ce rtific ate, 
but saw a good deal of difficulty as regards the physical fitness certificate. AJ edicaifflftct rs 
held varying opinions as to the fitness of any particular child. From the sanitarVjMm; of 
view septic tank seals for lu trines wero much better than tho ordinary seats, and fd<flMp&ats 
wero required, as no time was lost in having seats cleaned for use. Witness no 

special objection to children being employed in tegular sets, but should therS*bo a 
school, then tho double shift was necessary. He bad tried compulsory education, but found 
that tho children left to work in other mills. When the attendance was mado optional, they did 
not como at all. Ho liked tho principle of compulsory education, but would not like to sea it mado 
compulsory by law. Concerning purification of the air, ho h id got fans, and he would like to see 
a standard of ventilation arrived at by a series of experiments. Witness would not object to that 
being made compulsory, but ho would to a standard of humidity which depended so much upon 
tho circumstances of each mill, tho cotton worked, and so on. Some women who were mothers 
brought their children to the mills, but they were not allowed to take them to all parts of the 
factory. Ho had a doctor and dispensary. Wit ness considered that more than three hours wore 
wasfod by tho operatives in idling outside the mill. The pass system was not strictly enforced. 

Personally he was in favour of two Btoppigos in the course of the twolve and a half hours' 
day — ono about 10-30 a.m. and one at 3-30 p.m. — of half an hour each. Owners would havo to 
bo a little stricter as regards idling. The first stoppage would do for breakfast, and there should 
bo sufficient accommodation for all tho mon at a time in the compound. There should also be 
accommodation for the different castes. If the 12 £ hours’ day were legalised, the difficulty would 
lie in being stricter with tho men so els to minimise idling. There was considerable scarcity of 
labour through now mills being built. Mills which had accommodation would not object to the 
two half-hour stoppages, but the mills which would have to provide additional accommodation 
would object. If tho hours of labour were restricted to twelve, or twelve and a half, then females 
should bo allowed to work tho same time as males. This was most important. Witness did not 
object in principle to legislation restricting the hours of male labour. 


Witness No. 17. 


Mr. Chinnbhai Madhnlal , Ahmedabad . 


I represent — 

l'ho Ahmedabad Ginning and Manufacturing Company, 

Limited, employing 

The Ahmedabad Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited, 
employing 


Males. Women. Boys. Girls. Total. 
2,027 170 104 4 2,305 

1,372 254 lit 18 1,755 


Mr. Chinnbhai 
MadhuUL 
irritttn •iridenee. 


I append a statement showing the average working hours for each month for one year. 
During the past 10 years, and during the years beyond this period, the time of working has 
uniformly been the same, et*., daylight hours, and consequently the figures given for one year can 
safely be taken aB correct, for the whole of this time. If the existiug practice of working mills 
•during daylight be maintained, I do not see any necessity for limiting the working hours of adult 
males, whose physique does not suffer during these hours, becauso they have unrestrained facilities 
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to go away from their work and loiter about for a considerable time on every imaginable excuse. 
If hours are to be limited the best arrangement in my opinion would bo their limitation to daylight 
hours, which virtually come to an averago of about 12 hours a day during the whole year. It 
would be preferable to fix a maximum number of hours, leaving it to each employer to settle for 
himself when work began and ended. During the mouths o unmoucing from November and ending 
with February, the working hours como to about 11 hours a day, while during the summer months, 
from 15th of April to tho 15th of July, tho average is slightly over 13 hours a day. Tho remain- 
ing months are equinoctial months, which average about ES hours. Thus for tho wholo year tho 
total averago m about 10 minutes over 12 hours, for a working day, excluding the midday stoppage. 
Ahmedabad being about 300 miles north of Bombay, the variation between wintor and summer 
months here is more marked than at Bombay. Tho engine should bo stopped for half an hour 
betweon noon and 2 pm. daily. In mills working exclusively with adult malo labour, and resorting 
to the shift system, if the hours of adult males bo fixed at 12 actual working hours, tho restriction of 
tho working time from 5 a. M. to 8 i*. M. is uncalled for. Such mills ought to be allowed to work 
up to any time, provided that they do not overstep the fixed limit of 12 hours for each shift. So 
far children between the ages of 12 and I t liavo not been illegally employed as adults, and in the 
absence of such a contingency tlicro is no necessity to create a new class of “ young persons.*’ 
The greater the number of classes the more complicated and cumbrous becomes tho operation of 
tho law. Tho creation of a class of young persons would naturally go to determine tho working 
hours of a mill, as such operatives would be scattered among all the departments. To reduce the 
working hours of this class would disorganise tho wholo mill. I cannot say Jmw many such 
persons wo employ. In cotton mills tho employment of women beyond daylight hours may ho 
prohibited; but at tho same time if tho working hours of male adult labour be lixod ut 12 hours 
a day, the employment of adult female labour should not bo restricted to 11 hours a day as at 
present, but it should be extended to 12 hours. In ginning and cotton press factories, where work 
must bo completed within tlioir season time, the restriction of tlio employment of female 
labour should not bo made applicable, but tho existing practice of allowing women to work thoro 
at night should bo allowed to continue. In this class of work, tho nature of their work is quite 
different from what they liavo in cotton spinning and weaving mills. Hero they come and go 
whenever tfiey like, putting any of their family members as their substitute. The minimum 
age for children should not be raised; the present age is high enough. The existing 
system of requiring certificates of ago for children is sufficient. I would suggest that in 
ago certificates tho age of the child should bo clearly sjiceificd instead of mentioning “over nine and 
under fourteen years ’* as is done at present. A child should be allowed to w» rk for not less than 
a week, and not more than a fortnight, prior to examination for a certificate. More certifying 
agon/ should be provided. Jf the suggestion made above he adopted, there should be no necessity 
for riding a fresh age certificate on the completion of fourteen years by tho child. In my 

o fower tho necessities for the operative to procure certificates, the lighter becomes his 
liartl und difficulties. Here also there is no necessity for physical fitness eertificates. The 
preserfv system of employing children slufild he continued, aH it is not found to be unsatisfactory in 
working. There is no need to proscribe regular sets. Owners should not. be forced to provide 
education. This should be left to tho option of both tlio employers and tho omployes. Non-working 
young children should not be prohibited from entering factories. Theso are generally young child- 
ren who accompany their mothers and guardians, and if they are prevented from accompanying their 
mothers and guardians tho latter an ill bo thrown out of employment, and this will entail gravo 
trouble and hardship to both. It will bo very difficult to lay down a lmrd and fust rule whereby 
ventilation ought to bo regulated. Conditions differ and vary materially in different places ou 
account of natural situation and the nature of the work that a mill has to do. At curtain tempera- 
turos moisture becomes absolutely necessary fur carrying on tho various processes according to the 
cottons that are handled, and the counts to be spun. This should therefore; lie left to tlio discretion 
of tho managers of mills, who oven now and will hereafter pay their best attention to these points, 
because they too have to work with tho operatives in the same place, and they will naturally not do 
anything nor allow any stato of things to go ou that is likely to bo detrimental to their own health. 
What is right for the health of the managers will be right for the health of tho operatives. Tlio 
present standard of latrine accommodation is quite sufficient, especially if separate urinals are mado 
imperative. All factory doors should readily open outwards. No further precautions for fencing 
machinery are required. Thu administration of tho Act should bo made uniform throughout India. 
Full-time medical inspectors are not required nt present. Inspectors having experience of the work- 
ing in mills in India rather than in Englaud will be found to givo more satisfactory results. Tho 
conditions and mode of work in Indian mills differ so widely and markedly from thoso in English 
mills that insjiectors that have exclusive experience of the working of English mills will pot bo found 
to adapt themselves to tho surroundings of Indian mills, and are therefore likely to provo failures* 
There is absolutely no necessity for making the law more stringent, but in case any chango be 
introduced, an interval of at least six months should be given to the mills to prepare themselves to 
conform to snch a change, and after tho expiration of this term at least three warnings should 
bo given to mills for any infringement that may be detected before taking more drastic stops. Any 
attempt to make the law more stringent would mean greater hardships and distress to workmen 
whose conditions, physical, mental and pecuniary, if compared with coolies and labourers not going 
to mills, will bo found to be infinitely superior and satisfactory. Government, therefore, should 
leavo mill ojxjraiivos undisturbed in their present conditions if they w ant to do them real and signal 
service. 

In the following cases tho necessary number of workmen ought to be permitted — whatever the 
provisions of tho law may be — to work at the discretion of tho employee over and above the pre- 
scribed hours, on payment of overtime 

(a) all mill accidents, including accidents by fire, water, etc ; 

(b) for repairs and alteration work in engines, boilers, gearing and machinory, etc. ; 

(c) boiler firemen, engine drivers, pump workers, and mechanics who ought to bo at their 

duties a considerable time before the commencement of actual working hours, to get 

up steam, and prepare the engines to start ; 
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(d) in Iho process of bleaching* and dyeing, wliero it is essential to complete tho process, once Mr. Chinubhai 
begun, daring working hours. Madhulal. 

append a statement showing the production for days of varying length of yam and waste. 


Working hours in twelvo months. 
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Hours. 

Minutes. 

January 


• 







11 

1 

Fobruary 









. 11 

7 

Mtiivli 


• 
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. 11 

58 

April 


• 
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12 

13 
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14 

J uiio 
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July 
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13 

13 

Augn Rt 









. 12 

51 
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12 

4j 

Oot'bor 









11 

40 

November 









11 

14 

December 








Total 

Aterags 

. 10 

. 145 

. 12 

43 

38 

8 P'r month. 


Numbor of days over 13} hours work— 1123 days . 


Statement ihoioing tho effect of working dags of varying lengths . 


Worldug day of 

Production p?r spindle 
jjsr hour of ten*. 

M ale. 

Production of roelingl 
per spindle. 
per hour of 20 a . 

Bing. 

Percentage of 
waste. 

Period covered by 
these statistics. 

• 

year. 

11 honrs. 

*34 

•445. 

118 

1906 

12-38 hours. 

■28 

'407 

1-30 

1^| 

13*40 hours. 

•24 

•408 ® 

1*21 

1906 


Witness stated that since 18S6 he had taken a personal part in mill management, and he had Oral «t rideno*. 
now two mills in Ahmedabad, In his opinion there ought to bo an absolute maximum of 14 hours * 
work, even with electric light. Tho operatives would not come to work beyond a eortain number 
of hours, and the surroundings of their dwellings, where they would spend 10 hours, according 
to his figure, were no better than the surroundings of the mills. They could work 14 hours with- 
out injury to health, but whether they would be able to apply themselves steadily all the time was 
another matter. If they had a half-hour interval about 9 o’clock in the morning, he did not think 
they would use it for the purpose of eating their morning meal. Thirteen hours and 24 minutes 
was the longest time worked in his mill, excluding tho interval ; ho did not think that operatives 
could keep those hours up all the year round, lie believod in working throughout the daylight 
hours; ho had not tried elecirio light. A fuw mills in Ahmedabad had introduced electric light. 

These mills commenced work at 5 in the morning, aud tho operatives rofused to go on after 8 at 
night. His tabular statement giving the rate of production of 10 '* per spindlo per hour showed 
that tho gross output of the shorter days was greater than the gross output of the longer days in 
some cases. He could not say for certain that this actually was so, because the machinery might 
have been spinning different classes of cotton at tho times which tho statistics covered. There 
might also havo beeti bettor mixing. His quality of 1 O’* was poor. He only used 12 per cent . 
of good cotton, and the rest was waste. He would not say that it was more profitable when pro- 
ducing 10’ B to keep the engine ruuuing shorter hours. Ho himself would not druw any definite 
conclusions from the tabular statement. He admitted that, according to his statement, as the 
hours of labour increased, tho output per hour decreased in some cases more than proportionately. 

They did not, however, expect a proportionate increase during tho longer working days. In drawing 
up tho statement he had no data to show whut kind of cotton was spun. The exhaustion of the 
workers was probably the main factor in tho diminishing output for tho longer hours. In his 
opinion electric light was responsible for greater waste ; it wore out the machinery and prevented 
proper supervision, while he did not think that the extra production would mako up for these 
defects. If they had a 12-hour day, all mills would havo to put in electrio light, and he would 
prefer to work by daylight. The installation of electricity was a constant temptation to work longer 
hours. Ho would prefer to have no restrictions on adult labour, and did not like an indirect 
restriction by imposing a limit on the working hours of young persons, which would in fact 
determine the working hoars of tho mill. If there had to be a limitation, he advocated sunrise 
to sunset ; it would be immaterial what the length of the midday interval was if a 12-hour day were 
fixed. At present tho men were the masters. They were quite independent owing to tho demand 
for labour being greater than the supply. They had no regular organisation, bnt then tho masters 
themsolves did not combine to withstand the demands of the men. There was no marked preference 
one way or the other as regards electrio light mills and mills where only daylight hours were 
worked. He disapproved of women working late in cotton factories, because tho labour required 
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MftdhnUL 


Mr. K&lidss Uma- 
bhai 

Written evidence. 


steady application, and it was necessary for women to go to their homes towards evening. In* 
ginning factories it was different. The season only lasted a few months, and if long hoars wero 
prohibited, the gins woald not be able to gin the crop within the limited tirao available. Cultivators 
from the fields came to work in the gins, and if the season were extended, they would bo unablo 
to return to their fields previous to the burst of the monsoon. Women should lie allowed to work 
more than 11 hours in ginning factories, but if such factories wero brought under tho Act, it should 
only be in regard to the fencing of machinery, lie objected to the application of tho Act to ginning 
factories in regard to length of hours and stoppages. Witness mentioned that on a certain fixed 
date, namely, the second day of the dark half of the mAith of Jeth, work had to be stopped in all 
gins coni rolled by Jains, and in all gins owned by others, even Europeans, where tho Jains had a 
paramount position. Under the Act he considered it compulsory to obtain a certificate before 
employing a child, and he had no objection 1o this, but he thought they might give the power of 
Certifying, not only to the civil surgeon, but also to other Government medical practitiouers, tho 
assistant surgeons, for instance. He employed children in regular sets, and had not come across 
a single instance where a child had been employed in two different mills in the course of ono day. 
He thought the age of the child should be definitely stated on the certificate, in which ease they 
would be able to employ him after 14 years of age without a second certificate. At present they 
had to obtain a certificate that the child was over fourteen. The hands themselves paid tho four-anna 
fee. Half-timers only worked between two and three hours, actual 'work, at doffing each day. He 
employed shifts of ten boys to ten machines, and when the machines were at work, then the boys were 
free to do a* they pleased. If boys were rejected froth the mills on account of physical unfitness, 
it was his opinion that they would take to begging and thieving. Hoys wero sometimes employed 
for a week or a fortnight before being certified by a civil surgeou. The fixing of a 12J hours' 
day all the year round would bo injurious, in that the hands on piece-work would demand higher 
wages, as their working time would he curtailed. Workmen on day wages would also be dissatis- 
fied, because the piece-work rato would have to bu raised, while they would get no higher daily 
wages. He had a sliding scale for piece- workers based on the number of hours "worked at diffbivut 
times of the year, but the daily wage was the same all the year round. He had tried holding a 
school in his compound, and although inducements were offered, yet the children stopped away 
and the experiment was unsuccessful. Parents would not compel their children to attend school 
because they thomselves were ignorant of the value of education. 


/“ Witness No. 18. 

1 . she 

(iv'i o fialida* (Jmahhai, of the Ifathising Mann fa (during Company, Li mitr'd, Ahmedabad . 

cm ploy 81 G men, 88 womer^. and 44 children. Tho physique of labourers, though they 
apparently seem to work for long hours, is not in the least affected, us the H\stem of working iu 
India is such that they go out for a temporary rest now and then. Though they are said to work 
for long hours, practically none of the labourers work full timo while tho factory is at work. If 
Lours an* to be limited at all, they should be fixed at 12 a day, leaving tlie employer to settle the 
actual timings. The k;st method of enforcing this restriction would ho to fix tho legal working 
hours from 7 a.m. to 7*80 r.M., except when the factory works by shifts, the engine being stopped 
for half an hour between noon and 2 i\m. When a factory is working by the shift system, tho 
only restriction which ought to bo imposed is that no adult should be made to work for more than 
12 hours out of the 24 hours. If the time fixed for work is limited to 12 hours only, there remaius 
no necessity to make any change in the period fixed for the working of persons between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen, as the system of working in India is as descrilied above. No special register 
for workers under Iff is required. It is not necessary to prohibit women from working at niglit, 
if the night hours form a part of the prescribed working hours of a factory. The minimum ago 
for children should not be raised beyond nine years, lieeauso the half-timers practically never work 
for the full prescribed period of seven hours, as generally these boys, -whose duty it is to doff tho 
machines, get intervals after one doffing is over, and they are then allowed to go out of the factory, 
so they practically do not work for so many hours as they are said to work. The certificate of ago 
for children appears necessary and should be enforced, one week's timo being allowed during which 
the child may work before obtaining a certificate. Hut tho enforcement of the certificate of 
physical fitno>s will do more harm than good, because in case of their proving physically unlit for 
working in the factory it is hardly possible in India for them to get any lighter work so as to 
enable them to earn an equal amount, of wages; and consequently they will bo indiroctly compelled 
to work harder. A second examination for half-timers before working as adults will not be required 
if tho certificate issued after the first examination shows the correct ago of the boy passed, as was 
done before by tho civil surgeon. It should not. bo prescribed by law that children shall not be 
employed except in regular sets, because by the adoption of this course a child who fails to attend 
either in the morning or evening according to Mb regular set would loso liis wages for tlio day, and 
his maintenance would suffer, whereas under tho present practice a child who unfortunately fails 
to attend in the morning may be employed in tho evening and thus could earn his wages for the day. 
Tho provision of elementary education for children would throw an unnecessary additional burden 
upon their brains, and would devour their dearly earned time for recreation without any purpose. 
It is quite impossible to separate young babies from their parents, even temporarily, there being no 
arrangements for tho young babies to stay under somebody’s care. Attempts should be made to test 
the air, and possible systems for improving ventilation may be shown to mill-owners, but there should 
be nothing like a penalty to be attached by law to any omission. There is no objection to fixing a 
standard of moisture, if it is fixed in perfect accordance with the Indian climate, and if we are allowed’ 
enough to work properly. The present standard of latrine accommodation iB never found defective 
and urinals are generally separately provided for in factories. I agree that all doors should open 
outwards. No f urtker precautions for fencing machinery are required. The administration of the 
Act should be made uniform throughout India. Full-time medical inspectors are not necessary 
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Assuming that the principle that half-timers must be certified as regards age and fitness before Mr.Kalidaa 

employment as adults is accepted, it could not be applied in practice, as there would be a great want Umabhal. 

of men. There can hardly be any safeguard which will prevent such persons from getting employ- 
ment in other factories. It is not necessary that a class of young persons should bo creatod. If 
•uoh a class is creatod the effect on the factories will be bad. The number of working women, 
half-timers and young persons will be great, and as they work with adults the working of factories 
would bo greatly hampered. Ginning factories should* be exempt from the Act and rules, as they 
can be worked only 3 or 4 months in a year.- If they saa not allowed to work as they aro now, the 
farmers woald suffer greatly, their cotton being unginned before the monsoon. The law should be 
made more clastic. It may be added that in case of finding anything against rules once or twice, 
the owners of factories should be warned before any steps against them aro taken, and if any steps 
are to be taken, then before doing it a written explanation should be obtained by the officor ; this 
process would avoid much misunderstanding and facilitate work. 

Noth.— T he witness diJ not attend for oral examination. 


Witness No. 19. 

Mr . Pnrehotamhhai M. Hathisingh , Ahmcdabad . 

The present system of working is, as far as I know, not detrimental to tho physiquo of the Punhotambhai 
workers, liecause 1 have seen several times workmen in large numbers outside tho mill for Bin ok- M. tUtuisingh. 
mg, etc. 1 find that most of tho mills work from twilight to twilight, and the average working hours 
of such mills aro a little over 12 hours. 1 think the maximum legal working hours may be fixed, IVritUnwidenci. 
but not the actual timing, as it will be more convenient to leave this in the hands of employ era. If 
the time for workingbo fixed at 12 hoars, no restriction should be placed on workers between the ages 
of 12 and 14, as the age certificate of Buch workers is enough guide for the employers. No extra 
register is necessary for young persons, us the age of tho youngest adult entitled to work full-timo 
is fixed. In some processes the employment of women at night is quite necessary, and therefore 
no prohibition shonld bo made. There is no necessity to raise tho age of half-timers over nine, 
as such boys only work at the time of changing doff. Certificates of ago are necessary, but as 
for physical fitness it is not necessary to compel a Voy to obtain one as no employer would like to 
have usoless, weak and incapable workers. It is quite enough for children to obtain a specific age 
certificate, which will justify liim to work for full-time at tho ngo fixed for adults, as an employer 
will not engage a half-timer to work full-time and tako the risk of prosecution. As for plnflLl 
fitness in this ease my anHWor is just the samo as in the caso of children. I can say n cjMRrj 
definite regarding tho proposal to make owners provide elementary education, but l can sajHt* 3 
much that this sort of occupation will tako away tho play-time of the boys and thereby ltfVill 
be adding work on them. By prohibiting mothers or guartj|:ins taking their young onos into tho 
mills wo shall be putting a sort of restriction upon llieir income. Attempts may bo mado to 
fix standards for ventilation, humidity and purity of water, but no legal punishment should bo 
assigned as different places have different atmospheres on account of their natural situation, and 
also on account of the nature of the work that is done. The question of moisture depends upon 
the class of cotton and count to bo spun. 1 have seen tho process used in many mills where tho 
jobbers and the superior officers have to work along with tho workers, and I have not come 
across any complaint made by any of them. Separate urinals should be provided, and all doors 
of factories should he made to open readily outwards. No further precautions for fencing machi- 
nery are wanted. Uniformity of administration of the Factory Act throughout India is possible 
as far as one class of industry is concerned. Full-time medical inspectors aro not required ; the 
present system is quite enough. 

Note— T ho witness did not attond for oral examination. 


Witness No. 20. 

Mr. Sorabji IK Karaka. The Ahmcdabad Fine Spinning and Weaving Company , limited, 

and the Hitwadhak Mill. 

There is no nocessity at all for limiting the working hours of male adults. The mills work Mr. Sorabji D. 
over 12 J hours a day for about 4 \ months each year. Tho hands are in the habit of going out .Karaka. 

for lu or 15 minutes every hour, so that we have to employ 3 men on a machine where one n7ri * ftn 
female tenter is considered quite amplo in England. For example, on a frame we employ two 
mou, one for the back and one for the front side, and keep a gang of 16 boys and a mukadam 
for doffing tho frames ; while in a mill in England two frames are minded by a femalo tenter 
with one girl to assist'— thus thore is 1 J tenter for two frames whil£ for two frames we employ six. 

Owing to this, tho hands have ample leisure to play about in the mill compound. If tho Commission 
will pay a surprise visit to any mill and nnmber the hands working ioside the mill and playing 
outside in the compound they will be fully convinced about this. Tho physique of the work- 
people is not at all affected by long hours. Iu Ahmedabad almost all mills work from annriBe to 
sunset in the months of April, May, June and July when the days are longest, say about 14} hours 
and at the same time these months are the hottest months of the year. I have not found any differ- 
ence in the physique of work-people. I have been oonnected with the mills since the year 1882, 
and I have never heard mill work-people complaining of long hours, but I have always experienced 
they rejoice when the days are longer as they get more iu piece-work. Whether the working 
hours be 10 or 8 , still the Ahmedabad work-people are sure to play about for 10 or 15 minutes 
every hour, and so I see no necessity to fix the hours, but if fixed I would request for 14 
hours, as I deduct at least 2 } hours per day for playing about, and dedueting that the actual 
working hourB will be 11 } hours. If working by shifts 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. will be best 5 the engine 
shpuld be stopped between 12 and 2 p.m. for half an hour, but provision should be made that 
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Mr. Sorabji D. whon an engine is stopped for some repair, etc., after 9 a.m., the half hour recess should be 

Karaka. given at that time. Jf Government resolves to fix the working hours, they should be fixod 

at fourtoen, and two intervals of a quarter of an hour should bo given, the first at about 9 a. m. 
to 9-15 a.m. and the other at about 2 p.m. to 2-15 p.m. This would givo a shorter night shift 
I do not think that a young-person class should be creatod. I do not think that a register of 
all operatives under 16 years of age should bo maintained. The number of even 14-year adults 
is not sufficient, and a large number of spindles nre stopped. The night employment of women 
should not bo prohibited, bocauso the work-people profer to work in a group with their family. 
The ago for children should not bo raised, nor should certificates of age and physical fitness be 
required prior to employment. It is seldom that a half-timer works on in the one factory 
till he is an adult. Tho employment of children in regular fixod sets should not be proscribed. 
We generally tako a certificate even when a child is found to bo a full-timer. Attempts 
have often been made to give elomontary education at the expense of mills, but they havo always 
proved a failure. Though restrictions have boon made so as not to allow workers’ children to 
enter the mill, still when they bring food, etc., for their parents they very often do outer. No 
enforcement bylaw is necessary. No attempt should be made to fix a standard for air or for 
moisture. Aa regards the former, that would cause great misunderstanding ; as regards tho 
latter, different seasons and different classes of cotton, and different percentages of size on cloth, 
require various degrees of moisture. One latrine seat should bo provided for every *25 workers, 
and scpai ate urinals should be provided. Doors of factories should open outwards if that is 
not likely to lead to thefts. No further precautions for fencing machinery are required. No 
attempt should bo made to secure uniformity in working the Act. It will bo all tho bettor to 
havo for different provinces different provisions suitable to tho habits and ways of tho work- 
people and the employers. There is no necessity for full-time medical inspectors, as they would 
be considered an extra police by the pu agree that inspectors should bo trained in tho 

United Kingdnn. An inspector who has five or seven years’ cxporienco of factories, and of 
the habits of the people of Ahmcdabad and the Bombay Presidency, may be sent to England 
for training. He should be selected by the higher officials. 

Note.— T he witness did not attend for oral examination. 


Witness No. 21. 




Mr. Ilimatldl Motilal Hirabhai , Ahmcdabad • 


Mr. Himatlal Motilal 
Hirabhai. 


Written evidence. 


represent the Ahmcdabad Sarangpur Mills Company, Limited. The averago number of 
\Vt edng hands is 604, of whom 280 are adult males, 80 women and 241 children. Tho statistics 
for ten years not being available, my( conclusions are based on those for tho last two years. These 
show that in April the mill worked dh an average for 12 hours 45 minutes, in May 13 hours 10 
minutes, in June 13 honrs 30 minules, and in July 13 hours. The limit of our working time was 
finnrise to sunset. The averago daily number of hours for both tho years has been nearly the same, 
vis., 12 hours 7 minutes. The working hours of adult males should be restricted. As to the question 
whether the physique of workers has been affected by long hours, it is impossible to give a definite 
answer. But before arriving at any conclusion in this regard one has to bear in mind the following 
facts:— -The average number of workers in Indian mills is far iu excess of that in England. In our 
mills the averago number of workers per l,00u spindles is about 25, while that for an average 
English mill is said to be about 4 for tho same number of spindles. This enables Indian workers to 
go out for hours, leaving their machines to the care of others. They therefore do not find even the 
whole day’s work very tax mg. They aro in the habit of leaving the mill building at odd intervals, 
and loiter about the extensive compound of tho mill. It is impossible to check this practice on 
account of the great scarcity of skilled labour. Again, at any time of the year whenever they think 
it necessary they may absent themselves and retire to their nativo villages for rest and change. In 
fact their average work hardly comes up to tho standard prevailing in the United Kingdom, and 
with sufficient periods of relaxation and rest, which they can obtain at any time, the effect of long 
hours is greatly minimised. What is wanted is a wholesome check on excessive work in times of 
prosperity, but the output should in no way bo affected in times of increasing competition. The timo 
therefore" may be restricted from snnriBe to sunset, working by artificial light being altogether 
prohibited. I therefore propone — 

(1) that the legal working hours in all mills should be from 5 A.M. to 8 p.m., working by 
aid of artificial light being put a stop to altogether. This will practically come to about 
1 1 hours in short ‘lays and 13 J hours in long days ; 

(2) that the engine should bo stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 r.M. 

It is difficult to say whether there is any physical deterioration consequent upon the employment 
of children between twelve and fourteen as adults, but this practice may be checked by tho measures 
suggested below. There is no necessity for dealing a new class of “young persons” because it will 
still further complicate matters. There is no necessity for introducing afresh register of all persons 
under sixteen. A special register of children is required to be kept in each mill by the present Act. 
'To this register may be added the exact particulars of their age at tho time of their medical exami- 
nation, so that a reference to the old registers will tell us when they complete their fourteen years 
and may bo admitted to work as adults. The employment of women at night Bhould be prohibited. 
The minimum age for children should not bo raised above nine. Age certificates alone should be 
required as at present, both for half-timers and for half-timers about to work as adults. It iB need- 
less to add a test of physical fitness, because it is not to the interost of mill-owners to employ child- 
ren physically unfit when they have to pay tho same wages to all. No regular sets for children 
should be prescribed by law. They may be allowed to change sets as they find it convenient. If 
they aro not allowed to do so they may perhaps lose the whole day in case they are late by a few 
minutes. It will not be practical to impose on mill-owners an obligation to provide education. 
Non-working young children may be prevented from going into those parts of a factory where the 
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machinery is worked by steam power, or where dust is generated, and this may be enforced by legis* m r . Himatlal Motilal 

lation. So far as this town is concerned, most of the mills have their own spacious compounds, and Hirabhai. 

with a sufficient number of ventilators it is not necessary to prescribe an analytical standard of 

parity for air. It is not only difficult to fix such a standard, but it will even be more difficult to 

maintAin it, if fixed. No standard for moisture or for the purity of water used for humidifying 

should be fixed. The water used for that purpose in this town at least is pure, being supplied from 

Iho Municipal walcr-worl<s. The present arrangements for latrino accommodation are satisfactory. 

All factory doors should open readily outwards. So far as cotton spinning machinery is concerned, 
no additional precautions are necessary for fencing it. Tin* administration of the Act should be 
made uniform throughout India. Full-time medical inspectors are not required, if the working 
hours are restricted to 12, as has been proposed, we shall have to work short during four months, 
as our average working hours for each month given below will show : — 
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In April we will lose 4$ minutes, in May 1 hour 10 minutes, in Juno 1 hour 30 minutes, and 
in July 1 hour daily on an average. This will Como to a total loss of 11 4-J hours annually, 
and as n result our production p>er spindle of *3 3’ 8 w ill be less by 31 nzs. annually. Our working 
spindles arc 24, S00, and thus our total output will bo affected by 120 bales of 33 b count. Tho 
average price of ono such bale is If 2-30, and tho annual loss to which wo may bo put by restrict- 
ing the hours of work to 12 will bo It 27,600. About ten days should be allowed ,to an employ^ 
pending his examination for a medical certificate. Examination once a week for each mill 
will, in my opinion, answer very well. I have suggested that the exact age of tho employ^ 
bo mentioned in the medical certificate. If this suggestion be adopted there will be no possibility 
of half-timers working as adults. The only safeguard I can suggest against children of one mill 
who are rejected as being under-age obtaining employment in another as adults is to keep a complete 
list of such children with tho medical inspector, and refer to it at each inspection. Should any 
such case be detected, it should be severely dealt with. If a class of “ young persons ” be created 
by law with an age-limit of 34 — 16, and their hours of labour be restricted, it will, in my opinion, 
practically determine the working time of the mill. As it is, the proportion of the adult males to 
the rest of the workers is less than 50 per cent., and if a new class of short-timers be added the 
proportion might diminish down to 30 per rent., and thus it will bo economically advantageous to 
run tho mill for tho hours during which all tho hands can legally work. 'Iho p r^fca blo 
number of u yonng persons ” may be from 15 to 20 per cent . of the present staff, jflrgtve 
suggested that tho working time he restricted from 5 A.M. to B P.M., with a prohibitj^E* on 
jirtilicial lighting. This will practically restrict tho hours of labour from sunrise to sunsflv If, 
however, the Commission is inclined to adopt one of tlm two forms suggested in questton 8 
addressed to factory owners, I would prefer the latter ono, ere., fixing a maximum number of hours, 
leaving it to the discretion of each individual to settle tho timo for the commencement and tho 
termination of tho day’s work. English factory inspectors are not required, nor is it necessary, 
that factory inspectors should, in future, receive a considerable portion of their training in 
England. I do not seo any necessity for making the law more stringent. Should it, however, bo 
deemed necessary to make it so, I would like to see it made more elastic. The law as it is some- 
times presses heavily upon us. Those within its jurisdiction are all respectable men. Yet such 
persons are hauled up before a magistrate for a mistake which amounts to a criminal offence 
according to the Act. When the legal consequences are so very serious, it is necessary that the law 
should be iiindo as clast io as possible. I would therefore suggest that beforo launching headlong 
into a prosecution it should be a legal obligation that tho party at fault should bo warned at least 
twice, and his explanation demanded. If he persists in the samo course oven after these warnings 
be may be prosecuted. 

Note. — T he witness did not attend for oral examination. 


Witness No. 22. 

J/r. Lalubhai llaichand , agent of the Vepar Utejalc Mill> AlimedabaA . 

Witness said that there were 505 operatives in his mill, including 25 females and 25 half- Mr. Lalubhai Rai- 
timers. He bad electric light, but used it only at night in the cold weather. In tho hot season 
they worked by daylight. Ho was opposed to any restriction of the hours of adults, because ho i m enc *' 
thought they were able to work up to a total day of 14 hours, of which they spent 3 hours outside 
the mill. Witness did not use electric light in the hot season because his opinion was that an adult 
could not do more than 14 hours’ work. Electric light meant greater waste at night, and there 
was no profit. He introduced electric light because it was being adopted in Bombay, and he 
thought it possible that it might prove remunerative. When they actually brought it into use it 
was found to be unprofitable, and so it was now used only in the cold weather to lengthen the 
working day at that timo of the year. The presont minimum age for children was suitable. 

Under tho Act they now sent children for examination, and the child was not passed if unfit for 
work. He did not approve of a second certificate at 14, and his experience was that even now boys 
of 15 and 16 were included as children. Witness did not approve of any alteration in tho present 
arrangements regarding child labour. The children were actually at work about 3 hours out of 
the 6 J that they wero supposed to do. In the remainder of the time they were playing about, and 
they were only called in to the factory when they had to start a new doff. If they had a school 
in the compound his opinion was that there would always be a suspicion of the employers employing 
children when the latter ought to be in school. Small children ought to he allowed to enter the 
mill with their parents, otherwise they would have nothing to eat. Children as a rule were taken 
into tho departments where there was no machinery and no danger to their health. The employes 
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Bai- were independent, and dictated their own terms. If they did not want to work at night they 
would not, and witness, when requiring them to so work, had to pay one and a quarter times the 
daily rate of pay. Operatives took their food at 10 o’clock, and had four meals a day. 

Not*.— T he witness did not prepare any written evidenco. 


Evidence of mill operatives. 


mill 


Note.— T he evidence printed below was taken personally bv the President, , or by the President and the Hoo’ble 
Mr. Vithaldas D. Thackoraey. The witnoaaee wore oh«aen by those gentlemen from among operatives returning to 
their homes in the evening, and they wore examined in sn oh a manner and an trach circumstances aa to preolnde all 
possibility of tutoring, or of the exercise of any undue influence. 

Sheikh Dost Mahomad, age 40, musulman, weaver in the • • • • mill, Ahmedabad, 

stated ns follows . . T . . , , . , 0 , . , - . 

I havo been working in Ahmedabad factories since I was a boy — for the last 32 years. At first 
work was much easier and hours were shorter, but recently our working hours have been length- 
ened and the temperature of the mills is kept up by closing tho windows and using steam so that 
we havo to work in great heat and are exhausted— so much so that at times men faint in the hot 
weather and have to be taken home in carts. Tlio * * • * and • • * mills aro 

specially bad in this respect. All tho mill hands in Ahmedabad are unanimous in wishing that the 
hours of work should be restricted. At present we do not get a singlo hour of daylight at home : 
those mills which have not electric! ight work from sunrise to sunset, and thoso with electric 
light work on till S or 9 p.m. often. We find that tho electric light injures onr eyes, but men in 
mills where it is installed have to work long hours by it otherwise they would loso their places. 
We also complain that the mills humidify with steam, instead of with cold water, thus rendering 
tho atmosphere oppressive: this is done even in the hot weather. We also complain that in 
many of the mills the drinking water-supply is from wells more or less impure, the mills, shutting 
off the supply of municipal water from the taps so as not to have to pay for it. In the * * • 

• mill we are made to drink well water for most of the year— it is neither good nor clean. If 
it is a choice between a 12-hour fixed day all the year round, and au average 12-hour day, 
shorter in winter and longer in summer, then we aro all in favour of tho a verage 12 -hour day, 
because wo do not wish to work by electric light at any cost — it injures our eyes and we wish to 
work by daylight only. Wo would rather do the extra hour in summer than work by electric 
light for even an hour in winter. Wo also ask fora holiday, every Sunday , whatover Hindu 
holidays may be given. We sometimes have to work for 10 or 11 days at a stretch and find this 
exb sting. Wc want a holiday every Sunday at all costs. 

Tl| A llowing weavers stated that they concurred in the above views : — 
tt! _• -\t — i. — 30 years, hunbi , * • * * 


Ha iu'ai Narotam, 

Shafcncar liamdas 
Amirkhan Mekrabkhan . 

Pirbhai Laiubhai . 

Ganpal Dalpat 
Tribhovan Dungar 
Bapalal Pirana 

Hasulbhai Mustafakh&n, 
stated : — 
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mill, Ahmedabad, 


I have been working in mills for the last 15 years. I earn ftll or R12 a month in tho cold 
season, and K14 in tho hot Beason. At present the mill does not work by electric light, though an 
installation has been put in ; but if night work is introduced most of tho musulman weavers will 
leavo and go elsewhere. Wo can get work in other mills. Work by electric light is said to injure 
the sight. Weavers from any quarter who worked by electric light in # * *’s mill say that 

their sight is injured so that they cannot soo as well as before in daylight : many of them accord- 
ingly left that mill, but there are generally others ready to do night work for the extra pay. 
Sooner or later a man who works by electric light must suffor in sight. Wo strongly object to work 
at night. In case a 12-hour day is fixed by law, wo should much prefer to go on, as at present, 
working shorter hours in winter and longer hours in summer, so as to make up an average of 12 
hours, rather than work 12 hours every day throughout the year. Of course, I would like shorter 
h>urs than at present, in the hot weather. We are quite oxhausted at tho end of a long day's 
work ; but rather this than work by electiic light in winter. 

Gangaram Kandas, age 25, and Asa ttanechond, hunbi jpatidars , weavers, in tho same mill, 


say : — 

Wc agree with what Rasulbhai says. We wish to add that mills ought to be mado to provide 
shelters or rooms where the workers can eat their meals. We kunbis aro put to groat incon- 
venience in finding a place to eat oar food outside, where wo can avoid contamination by lower 
castes. 
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Witness No. 23. 

Mr • //. W* J, Bagnell , I.C.8 District Magistrate of Broach . 

The working hours of adult males should be limited to 12. The physique of workers has Mr. Btfnell. 1.0.8. 
undoubtedly been affected by long hoars, as can be seen from the worn-out, overworked, harassed WritUnwifanc*. * 
appearance of many of the workers, especially of those who cannot afford to or do not take suffici- 
ent rest from time to timo at their homes and villages, involving either a complete cessation from 
work, or else a change to light field work in the open air. The workers know well that without 
such relaxation they do and mnst break down completely. Even with a 12 hours' day such rests 
will be occasionally needed. However much the Indian operative may be inclined to loaf and run 
•out to get a drink or try and smoko a bidi , ho is, as it were, tied down to his machine, and in most 
cases cannot and dare not leave it for any interval that can give him an appreciable amount of rest ; 
whilst the noise of the machinery, the constant motion of his body and limbs in his work, the 
unremitting attention to the operations of his machine, the heated atmosphere often full of duBt and 
•cotton fluff, the fact that he is paid mostly by piece-work, all oombino to wear down his body far 
more than in most other fields of labour, so that you can generally tell a mill hand and could piok 
him ont nearly always when mixed up with a lot of field labourers from his exhausted appearance. I 
would therefore limit the hours to 12, without any exception to permit of overtime work, which will 
only lead to abuses and excessive work. A working day should bo fixed at not more than 12 hours, 

•exclusive of the midday rest, the manBgcr being given the option to fix the actual times of work 
between sunrise and sunset. The working hours should bo notified for a month iu the same letter 
in which the manager notifies to the District Magistrate the days in the month on which the mill 
will not be working. The engine should bo stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m. In 
factories working on the day shift system the working hours should bo from 5 a.m, to H p.m., pro- 
vided no adult male should work for more than 12 out of the 24 hours. There has b«m physical 
deterioration of persons between the ages of 12 and 14, both as the result of illegal employment as 
full-timerB, and of the strenuous labour of work at mules and spinning frames at such an early age, 
even when such persons are strictly employed as half-timers only ; but 1 consider that with the 
certificate of physical fitness it is unnecessary to create a special class of workers intermediate 
between the half-timer and the adult, whose working hours should be restricted. With such a 
certificate excluding children physically unfit, it is nndesirablo to create the great confusjjflp and 
difficulties which would arise from an intermediate class in the complete co-operative wojflng of 
the whole machinery, and of each department in the mill. 1 would strongly recommenjB’ch a 
special register as the recent Committee proposed [point (d) of points of reference]. I wouMBrohi- 
Lit the employment of women by night, entirely. This woukl probably drive 20,000 women working 
in gins out of employment, but their excessive work for at least 1^ months each year, for periods 
of 17 to IS horns iu the 21, in the midst of clouds of deleterious dust, and helped out in such work 
their children, is an abuse justifying the prohibition. Children should not in any case be worked 
at night. The minimum age for children should be raised to ten, unless employed as half-timers in 
the reeling room only. Certificates of both age and physical fitness should be most certainly 
required Indore children are allowed to work in factories. No child should be permitted to continue 
to work for more than six months at a time without a renewal of such certificate of physical fitness. 

Similarly, certificates of fitness to work as full-timers should ho insisted on before half-timers are 
allowed to work full-time as adults, and for the first two years of thoir employment as such 
physical fitness certificates should be renewed each six months. 'Hie ago for full-timers should 
be 15. The employment of children should bo limited by law to work in regular sots, whether 
morning and afternoon or double sots. I think that the proposal to force factory owners to provide 
elementary education for their workers at their own exponse is out of the question, and quite an 
unjustifiable interference with the trade. It could also be used iisa means to employ half-timers 
for full-time when there was a press of work, and little chance of detection. Non-working young 
children should be prohibited by rule from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts, 
of the factory, by a penal clause for the infraction of such a rule. The usual amount of moisture for 
the air in accordance with theclimato of the place, which is required for manufacturing processes, 
is probably not such as to adversely affect the health of the workers. In the hot weather especially 
and at all times, the woaviug shed where air is artificially moistened is the best ventilated and 
coolest part of the mill, whilst in the spinning depanmeut tho moisture is never so excessive as to 
injure any one. Millownors are careful enough to apply only so much moisture as is absolutely 
needed to work tho cotton, and from my years* experience as factory inspector in Hombay I did 
not find this complained of as so injurious as to affect the health of tho operatives. I would not 
proscribe a standard of purity for humidifying water. It* the water so used is impure, evil 
smelling or otherwise, a warning from tho medical inspector should Suffice, and a charge of general 
insanitary working could bo brought and substantiated, and a conviction secured. The standard of 
latrine accommodation should bo raisod to one scat for every 25 workers, tho provision of separate 
urinal accommodation should be insisted on, and the nse of a certain amount of an ordinary disinfectant 
in the latriues per day per worker exacted, an option being given of disinfectants and quantities. All 
•doors of working rooms should be hung so as to open readily outwards. In gins whioh do not come 
under tho Act much of the machinery is not properly fenced. 1 do not consider that the strapping 
which drives tho wheels of shafts in mills, and in most factories, is sufficiently guarded, especially when 
the worker has to go and oil the Bhafting wheels. I would being gins under the Act by amending section 
•2 thereof. A small manual of the necessary guards to all machines used in factories should be drawn 
up by a committee of expert faotory inspectors and issued to all agents with a warning that machines 
remaining unguarded after receipt of the manual wonld involve prosecution without any further 
notice. Arr ang ements should be made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Act 
throughout India. This should be done by conferences of expert factory inspectors for each Province 
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from time to timo. In the Presidency towns, or when) there are sufficient factories to fully fill up 
the time of a full-time medical inspector, I would strongly recommend the appointment of such 
experts. They should bo appointed in Bombay, and possibly Ahrnedabad. 

Witness slated that ho had been threo years at Broach, and fourteen years ago ho was for 
three and a half years factory inspector in Bombay. In his opinion mill operatives deteriorated in 
physique owing to the long hours of mill labour, and they also suffered in health. Thoy drank a 
good deal, but lie did not think they drank to excess. He considered that tho agricultural bhils 
drank more than mill-hands. Constitutionally, tho operatives Buffered from long hours. Ho put 
twelve hours* work as the limit ; it was as much as a native could stand. Witness suggested 
allowing the owners to fix their own twelvo hours, of which they would have to give notice. He did 
not approve of Nuntise to sunset working, which permitted fourteen hours’ work at the hottest timo 
of the year. Witness would put the minimum ago for children at ten. They could obtain outside 
work during the extra year, which would bo healthier and not so arduous as mil l- work. Most half- 
timers might bo doffers, but in Broach somo were on piece-work. If schools were established 
care would havo to be taken to prevent the jobbers from taking the children out of school. He 
agreed with raising the working hours of women to twelve, which would be a great help to labour. 
Most ginning factories were not under tho Act. Their normal working day was from daylight to 
dusk, but whon the pressure camo, then tho working hours wore enormously long. A man was 
in charge of one gin, and was paid by contract, lie did not work continuously, and could go away 
for a rest provided lie arranged for someone to take his placo. He approved of giving compensation for 
injuries, which would make owners careful about the fencing of machinery. Witness quoted tho 
case of some presses at Palej where tho sanitation was very bad. Ho thought gins and presses 
should bo biought under tlio Act, which should insist upon improved methods of sanitation. Tho 
present stato of affairs was solely due to tho lack of legislative control. Jf ginning presses wore 
brought under the Act he did not think that those in Palej would be removed to Gaekwari territory. 
There was a scarcity of labour in ginning presses, because labour was required at the samo timo for 
the fields. Certain classes would not touch the work in gins. The bhil. for instance, would not 
leave tho fields to enter the gins. Even if tho working hours of labour in gins were restricted, he 
thought that sufficient labour would lie forthcoming if owners would pay adequately and take 
more care their hands. During tho two months that the pressure lasted sweating conditions 
existed, and in his opinion this sweating could be obviated if higher wages were paid, and greater 
interest evince*! in tlic hands. He would prohibit tho employment of women in gins at night. He 
considered that ginning was the most unpopular form of hilxuir that there was, and the pay was 
not sufficient to attract, men from the mills. Even if sufficient labour was not furthcoming, that 
did not justify sweating. Witness did not consider that his written reply w T as in uny way 
extravagant. 


V' 

1 *■' Witness No. 24. 

c 

Dr . J. S. Fraser , Officiating Civil Surgeon , Broach . 

Tho working hours of adult males should be limited to a maximum of twelve hours. Their 
physique has been affected by working long hoars. Tho engine should be stopped for half an hour 
between noon and 2 l\m., and in factories working on the day shift system tho legal hours should 
lie from 5 a.m. to 8 P.M., with a maximum working day of 12 hours. I don’t know that tho deterio- 
ration noticed is due to tho illogal employment of children between tho ages of twelve and fourteen, 
but I don’t think a special class of “ young persons ” should be instituted such as is referred to ill 
the questions. A special register of all workers under tho age of sixteen should bo maintained in 
order to facilitate inquiries as to the ph) sical fitness of the youngest adults to work full-time. Tho 
employment of women at night should be prohibited. Tho minimum ago at which children am 
allowed to work in factories should be raised beyond nino. Certificates of both age and physical 
fitness should he required before children are allowed to work in factories. Similarly, before child- 
ren who have hitherto worked lialf-tiino are allowed to work full-time as adults, certificates of both 
age and physical fitness to work full-timo should be required. It should be prescribed by law that 
children shall not bo employed oxcepfc in regular sets, whether morning and afternoon sets or double 
sets. Factory owners should not be obliged to provide elemontary education at their own expense 
for children working in their factories. A rule should bo xnado prohibiting non-working young 
children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of facto lies. The rule 
should be enforced by a penalty on tho occupier. An attempt should bo made, by testing samples 
of air taken from factories in India, to prescribe an analytical standard of purity for air, in facto- 
ries, with a view to secure proper ventilation. A similar attempt should be made to prescribe a 
standard of moisture for the air in factories, with reference both to manufacturing processes and 
to the health of tho workers. A standard of purity should also be fixed for the water used for 
humidifying purposes. Tho standard of latrine accommodation should bo raised to one seat for evory 
25 workers, aud tho provision of separate urinal accommodation should be insisted on. It should 
be prescribed that all doors of working rooms shall bo hung so as to open readily from the inside 
outwards, in case of fire. Further precautions for fencing machinery are necessary in seasonal 
ginning factories. Arrangements should be made to secure uniformity in tho administration of tho 
Factory Act throughout India. Full-timo medical inspectors of factories are not requried to assist 
the present inspectors in securing the duo observance of the Act. I have experience of all classes 
engaged in textile and ginning factories. I cannot supply the Commission with statistics showing 
the relative healthiness of these operatives as compared with tho general non-factory population of 
tho samo class. I am inclined to think that factory work is detrimental to tho health of a number 
of children who, under a system which imposod a standard of physical fitness before admission into 
a factory, would never havo been admitted to work, and also to a certain number of children who 
break down under the strain of the work. As regards thoso who have attained the status of 
manhood I am of opinion that a proportion of those, too, shows signs of impaired health greater in 
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amount than, say, men of the same class engaged in agricultural pursuits or domestic service. This 
does not hold trne as regards women employed in textile factories in Broach, where they 
appear to be engaged in spinning and reeling on piece-work, but it does with regard to women 
employed in peatsonnl ginning factories. The physique of the factory population is below the 
goneral average of the same class. They appear to suffer more from respiratory troubles, especially 
among thoso employed in seasonal ginning factories. I cannot supply any statistics. The 
best means of determining age is by considering dentition, height and general development, 
in the absenco of a birth certificate. The dentition test cannot be relied on in India. I have 
no knowledge as to tho extent to which the law regarding the employment of children is 
evaded, if at all. Whole* time medical inspectors should bo appointed. They should bo recruited 
in Great Britain from among medical men well experienced in factory work, and the diseases 
incidental thereto, and from such of those medical officers sent out on temporary plague duty 
by the Secretary of State as have similar qualifications as regards Indian factories and factory 
life. They should bo recruited and retained specially for factory work. The pay should start at 
H 1,200 a month : they should not bo allowed private practice. They should form part of tho 
Department of Commerce and Industry, and bo immediately subordinate to the Local Government 
in whii?h they aro serving, exercising within their own areas control over all other inspectors. I 
consider that seasonal ginning factories in this district should be brought under tho Act. 

Witness stated that he had boon 18 months in Broach. It was his opinion that as a class 
mill-operatives were not as strong as those in outside employments. Ho attributed this to tho long 
hours worked in tho mills, but had no statistics to prove that there was greater sickness among 
mill-hat.ds. He thought that 12 hours should bo the maximum working day. The present 
long hours wore fatal in tho long run, and undoubtedly prevented the operative from reaching an 
advanced age. He had seen phthisis among women who worked in ginning factories. 
Among this class phthisis was more general because they worked in an atmosphere 
heavy with Huff, arid during tho busy season the hours were vory long. Healthy persons of 
mature ago could work without ill effects, but any one at all weak would be liable to suffer in 
health. Witness had not seen phthisis to any marked extent among mill-operatives. Mill-hands 
had complained to him of defective eyesight, which they attributed to working by elegtric light. 
He did not altogether agree with this, but admitted that the electric light might be a factor. 
Children undoubtedly suffered in health through working long hours. Their physique was 
affected and their power to resist disease was diminished. His general impression of the effect 
of long hours on mill-operatives was that as a class they did not live so long as those in outside 
employments. They might see in the mill men who looked old but who really were not old. In 
the ago te-t for children ho considered height, development and dentition. He rejected venr few 
children, because they did not appear for examination until they know they were about tho rAiired 
ago. He did not consider that a boy was equal to half a day’s work at tho aye of nine, IKking 
into consideiatiun the possibilities of Ids being omployed for rn or o than half a day. Ho {9 not 
consider work outside an aiduous as mill-work, and it was after all work in tho open He 

believed in tho legal restriction of hours because in no othlr branch of life did they find men 
who were made tn work “ round the clock. ” Such long hours were detrimental to their health, and 
in the hot weather especially no one c>uld work continuously for 12 hours without affecting his 
health. He did not consider the weight test of physical condition of practical utility unless they 
weighed operatives who h id worked for a year at these long hours. He had no statistics to prove that 
factory labour w as injurious to thoso who worked long hours, but ho based his opinion that it was so 
on his observations in Broach, both inside the mills and also on seeing the men returning from 
work. Witness did not altogether favour tho proposed “ young person ” class. He thought the 
object would bo met by directing that until a child was clearly able to work a full day his name 
should be kept on a special register. A child could be kept under observation until he was 1G years 
of age. He would have injected about one out of every eight boys on the score of 
physical unfitness, had' there been a test for that. Factory owners ought not to be obliged 
to provide elementary education for the children. Ho personally entered the distinguishing marks 
on the child’ s age certificate, though not invariably. He thought that tho civil surgeon should do 
so. Children should not be allowed to accompany their parents into the ginning factories. The 
atmosphere was injurious to the child, and if the prohibition wero applied he did not think it would 
take away the means of livelihood of the mother. He saw no harm in children going with their 
mother into tho reeling room of a mill. A special ward had been set apart in tho Broach Hospital for 
patients suffering from ulcors. Factory hands were among tho patients, but not to any noticeable 
extont. Ho was inclined to think that the starting of the ulcers was not duo to mill work. They 
might possibly be traced to the water that was used in bathing, and to uncleanly habits. Tho long 
standing at mill work would favour the development and continuance of ulcers, once started by an 
abrasion on the l»*g. Latrine accommodation should be one in 25. IIo had complained about 
tho state of the latrines. His complaints were forwarded to tho Chief Inspector of Factories, and he 
never heard of them again. Sometimes tho matter was attended to. He approved of full-time 
medical inspectors who should he independent of tho present factory inspectors. If a child were 
rejected for mill work there was no reason why he should not got light employment elsewhere. 
Often there was no necessity for tho boy to work. On one occasion a boy came up several times to 
be examined ; afterwards it transpired that this boy was the son of a pattaioalla in Government 
service. His father was well able to maintain the lad, and there was no reason why he should 
have gone t«» mill- work. Witness chiefly relied upon tho gonoral physique of a child when passing him, 
and his caste had to bo takon into consideration. In his opinion a class of “young persons ** would 
mean runniug the mill only during the hours that they worked. If they made a physical 
examination necessary before a child could work full-time, they would attain the object of the 
proposed “ young persons ” class without upsetting tho work of the mill. Ho would put the 
minimum ago for children at ten. He maintained his opinion that there had been a goneral 
deterioration in the physiquo of mill- workers. On returning from work they were listless and 
tired, and many were anromic. He did not consider the weight test a fair one until they could 
produou men who had aotually and continuously worked for the period of one year in a mill. For 
instance the agricultural bhils contrasted more than favourably with mill-hands. Witness admit- 
ted that the operatives drank, which fact had to be considered when dealing with questions relating 
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. Even though, their work was not continuous, and thoy had frequent intervals of 
rest, he still considered that a 12 hours’ d ay was sufficient; long hours undoubtedly had a ten- 
dency to diminish their power of resisting disease. He could not quote statistics from the hospital 
beoauso mill-hands as a rule did not become in-door patients. 


Witness No. 25. 

Khan Bahadur Adarji Mancherji Dalai } Broach . 

I have boon connected with the cotton industry for 30 years as a director of several joint stock 
companies. I think working hours of adult males should bo limited, due regard being had to- 
the conditions prevailing now iu India in the labour market. Tho restrictions imposed should be 
such as to allow the textile industry to expand without retarding the grow th of the physique of 
the operatives, or their w ago-earning capacity .The natural tendency of prolonged huurs, in all 
kinds of labour, is to affect injuriously tho physique of workers. Whether or not it has affected the 
present operatives J cannot positively assert. Before one could assert that the health of these 
people has been gradually going down, and their physique undermined, a careful and systematic 
series of observations from compiled statistics, extending over a series of years, would be neces- 
sary. Mere casual hearsay or popular belief alono should not bo taken as clear evidence in support 
of “ deterioration.” Except the general tendency of all mill labourers to be less robust than 
labourers in fields and other out-door occupations, and a popular beliof of this nature, 1 cannot 
positively assert that this running down of their physique has been going on from ye ar to year. 
But in Bpito of absence of positive proofs, in my opinion, inferences are in favour of “ deterioration/’ 
and therefore a slight limitation of the working hours would be advisable. I think a 12 hours* 
limit should be fixed, the hours being regulated according to long and short thus at tho discretion 
of mill managers Except when working by shift 8. the legal working hours should he from 
5-30 a.m. to G l'.M. The engine should stop for at least half an hour between noon and 2 i\m. 

I would recommend 45 minutes. In factories working on the day shift system tho legal working 
hours should bo fiom 5 a.m. to 8 i\m. with a provision that no adult male should work moie than 
12 out of the 24 hours. There is no necessity for the creation by law of a special class of workers 
intermediate between half-timers and adults. It would bo impracticable, and would confer a doubtful 
concession on this class, and would be unworkable. Even if the “ physical deterioration” theory 
bo established, this change should not be made. It would bo advisable to maintain a legister of 
all workers under sixteen. L would not advocate absolute prohibition of the employment of women 
at night. That would entail hardship in many cases. Married women with children as a rule do not 
seek e Jr doyment anti are not tempted hy higher wages to work at night. In all parts nf India, 
even /• easy domestic servico, such women make it a condition that they must l>e allowed to go 
borne .f*r the sun has Kit, and they throw up their- employment if night attendance is insisted 
on . However, in certain eases widovp who have no children to look after do often require this 
help to earn a wage, or to enable them to relieve their brothers or relatives in shift labour, and 
in ginning factories the proportion of men and women being nearly equal, and these factories 
having to work high pressure and overtime for about a month or a month and a half during nights, 
the prohibition would curtail tho wage earning capacity of this class, and at the same time put an 
unnecessary restriction on the ginning industry. It would be advisable to make the law elastic 
so as to prohibit women from working at night in the mills whore work is moio didicult and 
surroundings less healthy ; but in ginuing factories and in other less exacting classes of work a 
proviso should bo inserted to allow them to work at night. But out of tho 24 hours of the day 
they should not work for more than 12. The minimum age nt which children are allowed 
to w*ork in factories should not be raised beyond nine. Popular opinion is that nine is a very 
tender age for mill work, and that a year more should be occupied at school or in play for tho 
growth of their physique. The mill class of children as a rule do not attend schools, and without 
supervision and control of their parents or guardians they leaf about and fall into evil habits, and 
they would be more profitably employed in work and begin to earn a wage. Certificates 
of both age and physical fitness are in my opinion very necessary. Unhealthy and rieketty 
children should be prohibited admission to mills, and therefore certificates, both of age and physical 
fitness, should lie required before children aro allowed to work in factories. Similar certificates 
should be obtained before a half-timer is alkwcd to work as an ndult. All children should be 
employod in rogular sets prescribed by law. It should bo obligatory on the part of factory owners 
to provide elementary education at their expense for children working in their factories. The 
imposition of this responsibility would have far reaching beneficial effects on the mill and factory 
operatives, and ultimately its good effects would le perceived by the employers of 1 h boar in 
regularity of attendance 1 , better discipline, and healthier moral tone. It will be a pleasant diversion 
from physical work to mental occupation, affording an agreeable change and rest. A separate 
room, in an open shed, will conduce to their health. Children from to 14 should be taught 
reading, writing, simple arithmetic, simple economic geography, object lessons, simple sanitary 
les.-ons, and some religious lessons; in cases of Malioineihins to learn tho Kor£n. It has been 
found flat the undermining of their physique and moral tone is more duo to total ignorance and 
bad company, leading to most licentious habits, drunkenness and theft, than to the naturo of mill 
and factory labour, with its incidental unheal Uiiness. Mill operatives have earned a notoriety for 
moral depravity, rowdyism and disorder, and therefore 1 cannot loo strongly recommend that this 
salutary proviso should be enforced. The cost i s not such as to affect mill-owners’ balance sheets. 
One or two touchers costing R15 to 20 per mensem , or a moulvi on a small salary tft give lessons 
in tho Koran would exercise a most salutary and healthy influence in a few years on the operatives, 
without hampering the industry or putting any burden on it. Mill proprietors spend thousqnds of 
rupees in wages per month, and surely they will not grudge a few rupees to educate their 
operatives. The hours of attendance at the class Bhould be moderate, and in my opinion should not 
exceed 2 hours — one in the morning and one in the afternoon— out of which 15 minutes should be 
allowed for play and gymnastics. Suitable regulations should be drawn up prohibiting non-working 
young children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. This. 
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should bo done by not admitting tko n into tho interior of tho bail ling, except in the rolling room, Khan Bahadur 
but a shed should bo provided in the co* npou ml near the school -house for tiio children of those Ad«rji Maaoharj i 
operatives who work in the dangerous or unhealthy parts where they can restand, if grown up, ula ' 
attend the school-class. Tt would be difficult to fix a standard of purity for th j air for all mills. 

India is a continent having a wide fluctuation in temperatures, etc. A standard for North India 
may not suit the plains and vim veri<i. Ft will ho sufficient if the air is renewed and tho inodical 
inspectors aro authorised to arrange for proper ventilation. So also for moisture no standard is 
necessary. Climatic conditions in the United Kingdom are entirely different from thoso in India, 
and any hard and fast regulations would interfere with tho manufacturing processes without doing 
any good to tho workers. A standard of purity for humidifying water may bo enforced, because 
if dirty and stagnant water from tanks and reservoirs were to be used, it might affoct the health 
of tho workers if tho water contained the germs of epidemic diseases, and more so in mills 
or in n factory whore tho operatives are more liable to infection than in other places. One 
latrino seat for every 25 workers should bo provi led, and separate urinal accommodation should 
bo insisted on. It should be prescribed that all fact)i*y doors should open reality outwards. 

It is a good provision in case of fire. Further precautions for fencing machinery are necessary 
where there is a risk of accidents, especially so in ginning factories. Arrangements should bo made 
to sccuro uniformity in tho administriti >n of tho Factory Act throughout India, duo regard being 
had to local conditions, habits and climates. For this purpose, conferences of expert factory 
inspectors from each Province should bo held from timo to time. Full-timo medical inspectors may 
bo employed for large industrial cities such as Bombay and Ahmedabad, whore there aro sullicient 
factories to occupy fully tho time of the inspectors. But they are not needed in other less important 
towns. Some reasonable time-limit should be allowed within which operatives should bo 
permitted to work pending examination for certificates of age and physical fitness 1 suggest that 
that period should bo about 4 or <j weeks. If tho employ^ has any latent infirmities or undeveloped 
disease it would manifest itself, and tho examination would be mure perfect ; and if the employ^ 
fiuds the nature of the work unsuitable and exacting, ho or she would of himself or herself throw 
op the job. In order to secure medical examination of half-timers and of any other employes with 
reasonable despatch, I would suggest that before the limit prescribed by law for the children to 
work, the mill manager should notify tho medical inspector, fixing time and day and keeping such 
employes ready for examination in tho premises. But the medical inspector should also pay 
surprise visits to detect irregularities or evasions of the law. It will be very dilficult to apply in 
practice the principle that no half-timors si mil be permitted to work as adults unless medically 
certified as fit for full-time work. Safeguards will have to bo adopted with tho object of prevent- 
ing half-timers who are refused certificates a* adults in the factory in which they have worked from 
obtaining employment as adults at some other factory. The ordinary precaution of notifying the 
disqualification to other mill managers in the same town or district with tho names, featqjfc and 
marks of sucli operatives will bo some check. But if they seek employment in other jA-ricts, 
this safeguard will bo of a doubtful character. But if it is insistod that employes seokiqy work 
at another factory as adults shall bo re-examined musically before allowing them to work as 
full-timers, and penalising both the employ 4 and tho employer, some check may be exercised. 

The cotton ginning and pressing industry, which carries on urgent work, cannot have the hours of 
labour pmscribed (tho whole cotton crop having to be disposed of in as short a space of time as poss- 
ible, for home export, and for fear of deterioration in quality and prico by delay). It should be specially 
treated, and elastic rules should be framed to exempt it from the hard and fast law. The gins, 
boing in large compounds, are healthy, and the factories are well ventilated, and the work is easy 
and not exacting. Field labourers after they are free from agricultural operations get an easy wage 
in these factories, and therefore special consideration should bo shown to this class of industry. If 
it is included in the legislation with othor textile industries, it would bo an unnecessary restriction, 
and more so in times when labour is scarce as has been the case these last two or three years. In 
ginning and pressing mills tho hours of work for male adults should be left undefined, but for 
children between 9 and 14, and for women, the maximum limit should be fixed at 12 or 18 hours, 
and women should be permitted to work at night, provided they have not worked the maximum 
hours du nng tho day. Inspectors from the United Kingdom would not suit Indian conditions, and 
I recommend that only those who are acquainted with conditions of mill labour in India should be 
recruited in India. But in the beginning if one re.illy good inspector f rom the L- nited Kingdom 
were o.n ployed for each Presidency, ov nccording to the number of factories each Presidency 
contains, for 3 years, as soon as the new law is enacted and applied, these men would oiganise the 
staff under them so that the training of the latter would be nearly as good as in hngland. with the 
advaut »ge that they will lie familiar with local conditions and circumstances prevailing in each 
Presidency. 1 consider it essential that any law that may eventually be introduced should certainly 
allow a wide elasticity in its actual operation. British Indian textile and other industries have to 
compete with thoso in tho Native States where such restrictions will not Iks introduced . In the 
East, Tndia has to compete with China and Japan, and the aims and objects of the Lancashire mill 
industry are not strictly humanitarian and philanthropic. I advocate a wise and moderate 
interference in tho beginning, but with great caution and foresight lest in trying to improve and 
better the condition of operatives the intended legislation retards the expansion of this industry, 
which ultimately will adversely afFect the operatives in whose interests it is intended to be 
introduced. Labour is now difficult to obtain. Tho mills have already been handicapped iu this 
matter. The conditions have changed, and, as time advances, this scarcity will bo more and more 
perceptible. I would briug to the notice of tne Commission the extreme indebtedness of tho mill 
operatives. They do not got their wages every day or every week, and they must borrow to 
maint iiu themselves until the wago is received. This system leads to borrowing at exorbitant rates 
of interest, llamas, Parsis and even tho clerks of the mills lend money at usurious rates of interest 
at 1 anna per rupee per month, or 75 per eent. per annum . As soon as wages aro paid, these 
lenders prev like vultures on the operatives, and appropriate a good share of the wages. This evi 
can be got rid oi by education and thrift, but the work-people should have some money to livo on 
dui’ing the interval, and tho employers of labour should open in their office a separate department 
to I*? called u Anticipatory Wages Lending Bank 99 to lend money to tho operatives at a reasonable 
• ra *to of interest, say 6 per cent* The wages of the operative should be hypothecated to tho bank 
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Khan Bahadnf f° v ^e | oa, » faken, and ho should bo bound to the bank to dischargo the debt either in cash or by 

Adwji JMftncherji set off in wages before he can get his discharge from the factory or seek employment in another 

factory. The system and principles of tagavi advances to tho ryots may bo introduced in the 
industrial towns. Tho credit of the operatives would be restricted and usurers would not lend 
them money when tho wages of the operatives are pledged to tho bank. The bank may also open 
credit accounts and allow interest for credit balances and thus oncournge thrift amongst the 
operatives. This is a mere suggestion. How it is to lx> applied in practice and tho manner in 
which it should bo introduced by legislation I leavo to experts and to tho members of tho 
Commission to decide. 

Oral evida met* Witness said that- ho had been a director of mills in Bombay and Broach. Ho had now no 

interest in any mills, but he had a few shares in gins. He did not see any material difference in 
the health of the operatives when contrasted with a few years ago, but ouisido work was healthier 
than mill work. As a class mill workers wero not declining in health, but they were not so 
strong as field labourers on account of ♦ ho nature of their work. A 12 hours* day was sufficient. 
The hands had no! so far complained of long hours, but by and by he thought they would realise 
the power of combination. Ginning factories worked from 5 A. m. to 10 p.m. The husband 
and wife worked alternately, and w T ere paid so much fer gin. It was easy work. Legislation 
might be applied fo fencing, ventilation, nnd sanitation, but there should be no restriction of 
hours in gins. If the Factory Act were applied to the gins in Bronch, they would be driven into 
GaekwAri territory. The ginning industry was not paying, and the presses oven now wore being 
taken across tho border into Gaekwari territory. Tho Gaekwar placed an export duty on all 
cotton brought into British territory for ginning, but cotton ginned in G&ckw&ri territory could 
bo brought out duty froo. The Gdokwari gins were about two to three miles from thoso ut Balej 
Witness had heard of no accidents to women through working in front of tho opener. Tho Act 
might bo made to apply to gins, except in regard to houi’B of labour. He did not think that a 12 
hours day would havo an adverse effect on the cotton industry, and in bis opinion the present 
long hours were the result of competition amongst mill-owners, who wero unable t> it give to a definite 
limitation of hours. Hu tried introducing elementary schools somo years .ago, but tho idea was 
then novel pmd people laughed at it. If mill-owners entered into the matter whole-heartodly 
their schools would be a success. Parents might bo indifferent at first, but ho advocated com- 
pulsory attendance on the part of tho children. Mill-hands had a bad name for immorality. 


Witness No. 2G. 

Mr. R. B. Thor nicy, ^Manager of the Whittle Mills , Broach • 

Mr. Thornley. The working hours of adult males should bo limited. I do not approve of working by electric 

Written evidence. light, unless by double shifts. 1 do not consider a working day from sunrise to sunset too long 
for adult males, with tho present paBs Bystem of allowing one man in eight to bo away from 
his work at limes in the bidUhana or drinking water. I do not think tho physique of the 
operatives has been specially affected by long hours on account of these intervals. I would 
suggest that tho hours fixed bo from sunrise to sunset, or, if hours are to bo limited to 12, 
the time of working should be left to the manager, who might prefer to give a longor rest 
in the middle of the day. The engine should bo stopped for half an hour in the middle 
of the day. If the fuctory works on the day shift system, the legal hours should certainly n »t be 
fixed from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. That would cripple industries like tho gins. Nor would I limit 
an adult’s hours to 12 only. Thero has been no physical deterioration from the illegal employment 
of children in our mills, as we are very strict about employing children as half-timers only. 
I do not consider that thero is any general physical deterioration amongst tho half-timers, nor 
would I create by law a special class of workers intermediate between half-timers and adults 
corresponding to young persons, becauso tho mills would havo to be shut down for tho day when- 
the young person’s hours of labour were oyer. J would not have a special registor of all workers 
under 16. The number of women, half-timers, and young persons would determine the hours 
the mill could work ; the hours would bo shortened, male adults would get less wages, the outturn 
would be less, nnd the industry would be crippled. The employment of women at night should 
not be prohibited. I would not raise the minimum age for children out in India. It would bo 
too hal'd to take thiB source of livelihood from children of nine. Certificates of both ago and 
physical fitness should be required before a half-timer is first om ployed, but uot prior to the 
employment of a half-timer as an adult. Tho child should be allowod to work in the mill for a 
reasonable time, prior to examination, where a doctor is not available daily. Children are ex- 
amined hero with all reasonable despatch. We work our children under the system of regular 
sets, as ordered by tho fuctory insj»ector, and it should bo so proscribed clearly by law. 
Factory owners should certainly not be required to provide education at their own expense. Non- 
workiug young children should not be admitted to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories, 
but I can give no opinion as to how such a rule should be enforced. I do uot think standards 
for purity of air and moisture fcre necessary. I doubt whether in India the moisture that is used 
for weaving and spinning is so excessive as to be injurious to operatives. It does not oven 
nearly equal the monsoon moisture, and we stop all artificial means of humidifying in tho 
monsoon. I think that some standard of purity for humidifying water might bo fixed, but not 
necessarily a standard of potability. It is not necessary to raise tho latrine accommodation as. 
high as one seat for every 25 workers. Separato urinal accommodation should be insisted on 
All factory doors should open readily outwards. No further precautions for fencing mac nine ry 
are ran aired. The administration of the Act should bo uniform throughout India. It is very 
desirable for many reasons that full-time medical inspectors should be appointed. English factory 
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inspectors are not required ; it is important to have men thoroughly acquainted with the Mr. ThomUy. 
conditions of mill labour in India. The mills employ the following numbers of operatives : 



No. 1. 

N«. 2. 

No. 3. 

Malo adults 

304 

270 

422 

Homalo adults 

• • • . • 117 

70 

70 

Boys . 

ir>o 

107 

13 

Girls • • 

30 

8 

4 


C01 

455 

612 


Witness stated that ho had had twolvo years* experience in the mill industry in England, and Oral svufevief. 
nearly 10 years in India. lie had i ever worked by electric light. Ho thought that tho 
operatives should work by daylight. Under this system tho longest hours came at the hottest 
time of the year, but the work was not continuous. There were 14 \ hours of daylight in the 
hot season, and he thought that the operatives could stand that amount. Ho had nuvor seen 
operatives so exhausted as to require assislanco when leaving the mill. Many of the Broach 
operatives suffered from ulcers on their logs, but lio could not Bay whether this complaint was 
confined solely to mill operatives. Witness had not formed any opinion as to tho proportionate 
amount of work produced in the short and long days, as so many factors had to bo taken into 
consideration. They got more production in the long hours, but whether it was proportionate 
or not ho could not say. A fixed 12-hour clay would mean tho introduction of electric light, 
and this would be a temptation to work longer hours by shifts. Ho thought that mill-owners 
would want to work 12 hours if that number were fixed, and would not lie content with II \ hours 
in the cold weather, even though giving up the extra half hour would save tho expanse of an 
electric light installation. His men were chiefly employed on piece-work. In his opinion 
tho hours fixed for tho pi oposed class of “ young persons ’* w ould determine tho working hours 
of tho mill. Tho registration of tho young persons up to the age of 1 G, even without any 
limitation of hours, would necessitate the keeping of an extra register. Ho would like to have 
un interval in the morning for meals, but considered tho idea impracticable. The natives would 
not all eorno out for meals together, lie objected to a long interval at midday on the ground 
that if the operatives were given time to go home they would not return to work again. There 
was a scarcity of nil classes of labour, and consequently as soon as a child was of* age, and 
wanted to work, ho was employed. Ho knew of one instance where a child had Buffered in 
health through being put to work too early. He approved of a physical examination for children, 
but not at 14 when they became adults in tho eye of the law. At 14 tho youth could take 
care of himself, but at B the child was very often driven into tho mill and required protection. 

At the age of 14 the yo nth was largely independent of his parents. If they had fixed working 
hours ho saw great difficulty in any attempt to bo stricter with tho operatives. Pcrsonnllv ho 
liked tlio idea of two short intervals, but was sure that tho operatives would leave the iml to 
smoke and loiter about just the same. Willi the mill labourer as ho was at present witnB did 
not see bow this waste of time could bo stopped, and the restriction of hours would li^ the 
industry. Ho had not noticed that tlio operatives went cmt more often in the long-hour days. 

In liis* opinion they took as much time off as they possiiffy could at all times of the year. Ho 
allowed one in eight passes, which is about 1 2 per cent., and over one and a half hours were 
wasted each day. In fact as soon as the operatives arrived they began to ubo tho pusses. If 
the hours for men were fixed at 12, those for women could be similarly fixed. This would benefit 
tho supply of labour, but if tho one and a half hour interval of tho women were retained, tho 
concession" would lose its value. He considered that women were capable of doing 12 hours* 
work per day. The mill could not make other arrangements if the hours of tho men and women 
did not coincide. In his mill tlio women took their hour and a half in one half hour and four 
quarter-hour periods. Generally shaking the women did not loiter as much as the men. The 
male operatives took their passes and were out for a period each day similar to that which tho 
law allowed ilie women, in his mill each individual worker knew exactly the basis on which 
ho drew his wages on piece-work. He was aware of no deterrent circumstances which prevented 
people in outside employments from entering a mill. Ho had occasionally found a system of 
bakhshish prevailing, but had been strict in pntting it down. Piece- workers went out just as 
much as those who worked by tho day. Operatives would not consent to stop work on ono 
particular day in each week. They took from three or five days off per month in addition to the 
regular holidays. If absent on account of illness nothing was said, but if not they formerly 
deducted two days wages. Latterly, owing to the scarcity of labour, this system of fines had 
been discontinued to a great extent. If electric lights were introduced owners would want to get 
an adequate return, and this would lead to long hours* working by shifts, for the extra half-hour 
production during the 12 hours* day in the cold weather would not cover the cost of the installa- 
tion, He did not think flint he had a single operative who had worked consistently for one year. 

The Hindus saved money and let it out on interest, but the Maliomedans spent theirs on theatres, 
drink and festivals. The work-people were gradually getting free from control, and owners had 
to be more lenient. The men had no organisation, but they combined at times to strike for higher 
wages. In ono mill in Broach where there was electric light the men had refused to work late 
hours. Ho did not, however, think that tho work-people wanted their hours to be limited. If 
tho men struck for their hours to be limited, then he would advise giving way to them. Witness 
could supply copies of tho present humi y tables if such were required by the Commission. 

At his tnill the latrine accommodation was one in twenty-five. This was quito sufficient, and 
he never saw any crowding. Thera were urinals in addition to tho latrines, and the urinals were used. 


Witness No. 27, 


iff. Framroz D. Motabhai , manager of the Mofusstl Cotton Manufacturing Company , 

Limited, Broach . 

Tho working hours for adults should be limited. The physique of the workers has not deterio* Mr. Framros D< 
rated owing to long hours, I think that the working day, except when working by shifts, should Motabhai 
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Mr. Fr*mrofl 
Motabhai. 
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D. be limited to 12£ hours, and that tho loi^al working hours should bo fixed from G a.m. to G-3) P.M. 
I agree to the midday half-hour rest. We work from sunrise to 7-45 p.m. by oleotrio light. I do 
not approve of this long day. We cannot get enough labour for shifts, but I do not approve of the 
legal workiug hours being fixod from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. with shifts. Wo oonld only work with shifts 
for 24 hours. I think somo half-timers used to work in this mill in the morning and then go to 
the Whittle Mill in tho afternom ; but as 1 got their names from the manager of the Whittle Mill, 
I stopped this practice with throats of dismissal. There has been somo physical deterioration o.ving 
to half-timers working full time, but I do not appro vo of a spooial class of young persons ” being 
created, as this would hinder tho full working or tho mill. I think a special register of all workers 
under 1*5 should bo kept. I would not prohibit tho working of women by night, except that I would 
not allow any women to work for more than 12 hours out of the 24. I would not raise tho minimum 
age for children beyond nine, el 'le you tako tho wages from children who are quite able to earn 
them. Certificates of both ago and physical fitness should be required for children, and also for half- 
timers before working as adults. It should Ih) proscribed that children mast only be employed in 
regular sets. Factory owners should not bo required to provide education at tln ir own expense. 
Non- working children must bo allowed to come to the mill with their mothers or other workers, but 
should bo prohibited from going to dangerous or unhealthy parts of tho factory. .Such prohibition 
should be enforced by notice. Standards of ventilation and moisturo aro not necessary in India. 
The moisture in Broach which is used for manufacturing processes is not so excessive as to injure 
the workers. It is not so great as tho monsoon moisture, for wo stop humidifying in the monsoon. 
A standard of purity for humidifying water is not necessary. As regards latrine accommodation 
one seat for 50 workers is enough. I would insist on separate urinal accommodation. Doors should 
bo hung so as to open readily from the inside outwards in case of firo. This should be prescribed by 
law. Farther precautions for fencing machinery are not required. Uniformity must be secured in 
tho administration of the Factory Act throughout India, else people will bo put at a disadvantage. 
A full-time medical inspector is required in Presidency towns where there aro enough mills to take 
up all his time. Tho Mofnssil Cotton Manufacturing Company, Limited, employs 590 men, 110 
women and 90 children. During tho first eight years of the last decennium wo worked 153 days in 
each year over 12} hours, and during tho last two years we worked 275 days in each year over 12} 
hours. Fot tho first period tho average number of hours is 12 hours and 18 minutes, and for the 
last period 13 hours and 8 minutes. Some reasonable limit must bo prescribed during which a child 
can be employed without a certificate where a doctor is not available for daily examin ation. I cannot 
suggest a period ; it depends on the distance of the mill from the doctor. Fifteen days ought 
generally to suffice. Half-timers aro examined here promptly, so I cannot give a definite opinion. 
If a class of young persons bo created, the hours will bo shortened. The proportion of women, half- 
timors and young persons will determine tho hours tho mill will work, and by shortening the hours 
of woit decrease tho wages of male adults, and diminish the mill’s outturn. If hour * are to be 
liraite* 1 would prefer to impose a definite time-limit from 6 a.m. to 0-30 p.m., beyond which no 
operat ^ ) could be legally employed. I think factory inspectors should be taken from persons in 
India who know well all local condiliorwi. I append a statement showing the effect on protection of 
working days of varying length * 
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WituoBS stated that ho had hud 25 years’ experience of tho cotton industry. He had been in 
Bombay, Nagpur, lvurla, Ahmodabad and Broach. Ho agrood with a 12 hours’ day. during which 
time an operative could do his work efficiently. If given the opportunity, ho thought that the mon 
would like a 12 hours’ day. Under the proseut system, as the hours grew longer the workmen 
became more careless, and the amount of waste increased. The men worked carelessly by olectric 
light, and went home exhausted. He would not, however, say that they broke down and had to be 
helped out of the mill. Witness had always boon opposed to working by electric light. Tho 
engine-room hands worked all the time that the mill was open. The Btokors were paid some on 
piece-work and somo by day wages. Thoy received extra pay after sunset. Tho health of adults 
was not affected by the long hours worked in tho mill, and witness could not say on wh it grounds 
the working day should be restricted to L2 hours. Thero wore no special diseases among 
mill-workers, and the operatives compared favourably in health with persons in outside employ- 
ments. All the children witness employed had to go to tho civil surgeon. There was no scarcity 
of child labour. Taking the production p ;r spindlo por hour, wit-uoss agreed that the propor- 
tionate production was higher in the short days than in tho long days. Tf the working hours were 
reduced, witness did not think that ownors could bo stricter with tho men, and he did n »t anticipate 
a larger output. It was possible for half-timers to work in one mill in the morning and in 
another mill in tho afternoon. In Broach tho cotton mills co-operated to prevent this. Tho child 
obtained admittance to the second mill by means of impersonation Witness did not think that 
central registration would meet the difficulty. The hands were independent, and had their own way, 
coming to work just when they liked. Witness wanted a legal restriction of hours in order to put 
all labour on one footing, and not because the operatives themselves roquirel protecting, 
U niform hours would help the masters. 
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Views ov the Government or Bombay on the questions referred to them by the Commission. 


Questions for th$ representatives of Local 
Qovernments. 

% 

1. What is the strength, the composition, and 
the paj of tho factory inspection establish* 
ment in the Presidency P In what 
matter is that establishment linked with 
the administrative machinery of tho Gov* 
ernmont f Is factory administration 
supervised — and if so, in what manner— 
by officers not forming part of the speoial 
factory establishment P 


Answer. 


1. Bombay City has a Chief Inspeotor of Fac- 
tories in a covenanted Civilian, who is also 
Assistant to the Collector, and has in that 
oapacity othor duties to perform. He is 
in administrative oharge of the Factory 
Department, and is primarily responsible 
for the inspection of factories in the Town 
and Island of Bombay. This officer super- 
vises the work of the Cotton Excise 
Department. He is required to exercise 
in Bombay the functions that are exercised 
by the District Magistrates in the mofussil . 
Questions whother prosecutions should be 
instituted or warning should be given 
to factory owners and managers are deter- 
mined by him. The Collector is the 
medium of communication between Gov- 
ernment and the Factory Department. 
Besides the Chief Inspector, there are 
three other Inspectors for the technical 
inspection of factories in tho Presidency, 
vim the First and Second Inspector and 
tho Presidency Inspector. The Firs# In- 
spector (pay Ks. 400—10 — 500), who. is 
stationed in Bombay, inspects factories in 
the city under the Factory as well as the 
CottoTi Duties Acts. The Second Inspec- 
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• The progwnt Inspee- 
or, Mr. Chainbore, gets 
personal allowance of 
Bl. 75 per mensem . 

nndor the 


is 
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tor (pay Rs. 300— 
20 — 400 # ), who is 
stationed at Ahm< 
dabad, inspootj 
Factory Act, tho factories 
that citn and in such portions of the 
Dask r or Taluka as lie within a radius of 
four miles from the railway station. He 
also inspects the factories at Ahmedabad, 
Surat, Broach and Kaira under the Cotton 
Dnties Act, The Presidency Inspector 
(pay Its. 450 — 30—600) inspects all fac- 
tories in tho mofussil (except hose at 
Ahmodab ad) under the Factory Act, and 
also those at Poona, Sholapur and Khan- 
desh under the Cotton Duties Act. 


G*n*nl 1370—1 


1. In the mofussil the District Magistrates are 
ex-officio Inspectors of Factories in their 
districts. In districts where there is a large 
number of factories which cannot be ins- 
pected either by the Presidency Inspeotor 
or the District Magistrate, Assistant and 
Deputy Collectors and mamlatdars are 
appointed ex-officio Inspectors, in addition 
to their own dnties, on the recommendation 
of District Magistrates. 

8* The work of the medical inspection of fac- 
tories is performed by officers known as 
Joint Inspectors of Factories, who are not 
wholo-tirae officers. In Bombay City the 
Presidency Surgeons were first (1694), 
appointed to be J oint Inspectors for the 
mills in their respective charges. As they 
were also certifying surgeons, this arrange* 
ment proved defective. The Personal 
Assistant to the Surgeon General was 
therefore appointed Joint Inspector for the 
whole Islftud. On the removal of the 
Surgeon General’s office to Poona in 1907 
the PreBidenoy Surgeon, Second District, 
was appointed J oint Inspeotor of Faotorieo 
as a temporary measure, pending the re* 
organisation of the Taotory Inspection 
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2. How is the factory inspection cslablish- 
menfc recruited ? Is tliero uny 
system of training ? lias tho proscnt 
Bystem worked satisfactorily ; and, if 
not, in wliat respects is it considered 
susceptible of improvement ? la it 
desirable that tho Factory Inspectors 
should be recruited in the United 
Kingdom, or that, in the alternative, 
„ they should ho trained there P 


/j. 

£ 

( 


3. Ie the present establishment adequate P If 
not, what additions aro considered 
necessary in order to bring it up to B 
proper strength? 


4« It has been suggested that factory ad- 
ministration throughout India should 
be centralized, and that the direct 
and supreme control should be vested 
in the Department of Commerce and 
Industry. Is this suggestion approved? 


Staff. In the mofussil Civil Surgeons are 
at) -ojjicio Joint inspectors of Factories 
within tho local limits of tho districts of 
which they are for tho timo being Civil 
Surgoous. Those Joint Inspectors are 
requirod to visit factorios once every six 
months. They aro requirod to see that tho ' 
rules regarding tho ventilation, water* 
supply, latrine accommodation, Ac., and 
the provisions of tho Act regarding the 
employment of womon and childron, 
aro duly observed. They receive remunera- 
tion at tho rato of It a. 32 a! visit for 
factories employing 200 persons or more 
and Its. 10 for factories employing loss 
than 200, tho maximum amount to bo 
drawn by an inenmbent of tho samo office 
in any one year being limited to Eh. 2,400. 

2. Tho Factory Inspectors specially ontertftinod, 

i. e., the Presidency Inspector and tho 
First and Second Inspectors of Factorios, 
are recruited locally. No system of train- 
ing is in force, but efforts are m&do to 
obtain men with a knowledge of factory 
work and machinery. The system has 
met tho requirements of tho case so far. 
Of tho present Inspectors, ono was for 
Homo years Manager of an important mill 
in Horn hay, and ono him undergone train- 
ing in technical schools in Germany and 
England. The recruitment from tho 
United Kingdom of Factory Inspectors 
does not seem necessary. Such recruits 
would bo entirely ignorant of local condi- 
tions and requirements, and migh cause 
embarrassment by attempting to introduce 
measures not suited to Indian conditions. 
Tliero is nothing in tho work of the Ins- 
pectors that scorns at present to justify 
tho expense of their being Bent to Europe 
for training. 

3. Tho strength of the present factory establish- 

ment is shown in the answor to question 
No. 1. The last addition to the etnff of Fac- 
tory Inspectors was made in 1K95. Since 
then the Bombay City Factories have in- 
creased considerably in size and number, 
there being in 190G 153 factories employing 
127,700 hands in Bombay Town and 
Island, compared with 128 factories and 
96,501 hands in 189G. A similar increase 
lias occurred in tho districts of tho Presi- 
dency, where factories now numbor 342 
employing 84,937 operatives, compared 
with 190 employing 49,323 operatives, in 
1896. A small increase of staff eeoms 
therefore necessary ; and this Government 
ore proposing to the Government of India 
an immediate increase of a temporary 
appointment, ponding tho receipt of the 
report of the Factory Commission. 

4. This Government regards such a measure with 

gravo doubt, and is of opinion that it would 
lead to a very great sacrifice of necessary 
elasticity in the interests of a uniformity 
which cannot be attained in practice. 
Local control must, as a rule, be more effi- 
cient than control from one centre for all 
India, where conditions vary widely. An 
adequate measure of uniformity oan be 
secured by— 

(1) the Factory Actl being uniform for 
India ; 

(2) free communication botween the 
Factory Departments of different 
Governments when necessary. 
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5. Is the proposal to employ wholo-tiroo Mo- 
dioal Inspectors of Factories approved p 
If bo, should their duties include tho 
certifying of tho ages of children in 
factories, or should that duty continue 
to he performed by Civil Surgeons as at 
present? What arrangements would 
bo advisable for their recruitmont and 
appointment ? What staff would be 
required for tho Presidency, what pay 
is considered adequate, and should the 
Medical Inspectors bo recruited and 
retained specially for factory work, or 
should they form part of a large service 
such as tho Indian Medical Service, or 
tho Subordinate Medical Service? 
Should they bopormitted to take private 
practice, and in what manner should 
thoy bo fitted into the administrative 
machinery? 


G. The Commission would be glad to learn the 
opinion of tho Local Government, baRod 
npon tho information at present available, 
regarding tho points referred to the 
Commission, a statement of which is 
attached. They would also be glad to 
receive any suggestions which the Local 
Government may fool disposed to mako 
for tho improvement of the existing law, 
or for securing its better observance. 

Points referred to the Factory Labour Go»i- 
mission on which the evidence of 
witnesses is desired. 

(A) Adults. 

(a) Should tho working hours of adult males 
bo limited, and lias the physique of 
workers boon affected by Jong hours P 


(6) If hours are to be limited, what number 
of hours should be fixed, and what 
would the best method of enforcing tho 
restriction ? Would it bo advisable to 
prescribe— 

(1) that, except when working by shifts, 

the legal working hours should be 
from 5-30 a.m. to 6 r. M. or from 
6 A, if. to 6-30 r. m. 

(2) that the engine should bo stopped for 

half an hour between noon and 
2 p.m.; and 

(3) that in factories working on the day 

shift system the legal working 
hours should be from 5 A. u, to 
8 P.M., provided that no adult male 
should work for more than 12 out 
of every 24 hoars P 

In the alternative what hours, and what 
mid-day interval, would be suitable P 
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Tho i.ssuo of soparato rules by each Govern- 
ment provides a valuablo method of 

- keoping in touch with local opinion, and 
providing for varying local conditions. 
Tho Local Governments mnst bo in a bettor 
position to exercise control over tho trond 
of developments in factory employment 
than a department centralized at Simla 
for eight mouths in tho year. 

5. This Government is not opposed to tho experi- 

mental ongagomont of a whnlc-timo Fac- 
tory Medical Inspector for five years, to 
deni with conditions prevailing in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad. Such an officer, who 
should boljfcg to the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, and wno should have knowledge of 
tho sanitation and ventilation of English 
factories, might bo a useful advisory ollicor 
for tho Chief Inspector. Tho certifying of 
children should be loft to officers of tho 
Indian Medical Service who have know- 
ledge of the physical development of the 
natives of this part of India, an essential 
qualification ; but theso officers should be 
specially appointed to tho duty in Ahmed- 
abad and Bombay and should also be 
entrusted with tho sanitary inspection of 
factories. Tho duties of tho Special Officer 
would be to inspect all factorios m Bombay 
Island and Ahmedabad City, 'advising on 
(1) sanitation and (2) ventilation in all 
cases referred to him. The number of 
such officers would bo too small to form 
a separate service. They should not bo 
allowed to take private practice. 

6. Boo below. m 

Section 17 requires very early amen^hont. 
Itfporraits the penalties provided by tho 
A<1 for occupiers contravening its provi- 
sions to bo passed on to irresponsible sub- 
ordinates and is a serious bar to tbe inflic- 
tion of adequate penalties. 


(a) There is no evidence before Government of 
the effect on the physiquo of workers of 
long hours of work. In tho absence of 
such evidence Government are unable at 
present to express any opinion on the 
question of limiting the hours of adult 
labour. 

(5) If hours are to bo limited, a limit should be 
fixed by law. The limit must bo enforced 
either by a limitation of the running hours 
of the engine, or by an alternative system 
of shifts to be checked by adequate inspec- 
tion. 


Government of 
Bombay, 
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of (c) As the result of the illegal employment as 
adults of porsons between tho ages of 
12 and 14, has there been physical 
deterioration requiring the creation by 
law of a special class of workers inter- 
mediate between the half-timer and the 
adult, and corresponding to “young 
persons " under tho English Act, whose 
working hours should bo restricted P 

(d) If it is considered inadvisable to create a 

class of “young persons/* do you think 
it dosiroblo that a spooial register of all 
workers under the ago of 16 should be 
maintained in order to facilitate inquir- 
ies as to the physical fitness of the 
youngest adults to work ■ill-time ? 

(e) Should the employment of women at 

night be prohibited P 

(B) Children , 

(/) Should tho minimum ago at which 
children are allowed to work in factories 
be raised beyond nine P 


(g) should certificates of both ngo and physi- 

cal fftnoss be required before children 
are allowed to work in factories ? 

( h ) Similarly, before children who have hither- 

to worked half-time aro allowed to work 
full-timo as adults, should certificates of 
both ago and physical fitness to work 
full-timo bo required ? 

(t) S^juld it be prescribed by law that children 
\ x hall not be employed except in regular 
''•sets, whethor morning and afternoon 
sots or double sots ? [ 

U) Should factory owners be obligod to 
provide elementary education at their 
own expense for children working in 
their factories ? 

(*) Should a rule be made prohibiting non- 
working young children from accom- 
panying workers to dangerous or unheal- 
thy parts of factories P If ko, how should 
such a prohibition be enforced ? 

CO) Ventilation , Sanitation, fyc, 

(l) Should an attempt be made by testing 
samples of air taken from factories in 
India to prescribe an analytical standard 
of purity for air, in factories, with a view 
to secure proper ventilation ? 

(wi) Should a similar attempt be made to pre- 
scribe a standard of moisture for the 
air in factories, with reference both to 
manufacturing processes and to the 
health of tho workers P 

(n) Should a standard of purity be fixed for 

the water used for humidifying pur- 
poses P 

(o) Should the standard of latrine accommoda* 

tion be raised to one seat for every 
25 workers, and should the provision 
of separate urinal accommodation be 
insisted on P 

(p) Should it be prescribed that all doors of 

working rooms shall be bung so as to 
open readily from the inside outwards 
in case of fire P 

(j) Are further precautions for fencing machi- 
nery necessary in any factories or olass 
of factories. 


(e) Government have no proof that the creation 
of such a class is nocossary. If the object 
is to secure shorter hours for the aault 
workers, it might involvo less interference 
if a direct legal limitation of hours were 
imposed. This course would involve less 
interference and cause less trouble to all 
concorned. 

(d) Vide answer to question (o). 


(e) Yes. 


(/) The minimum age at which children are 
allowed to work in factories should be 
raised if any adequato evidence is forth- 
coming that employment at the earlior 
ago loads to physical suffering or deteriora- 
tion, and if discrimination botweeu theso 
ages is practicable. 

( g ) Certificates of both ago and physical fitnoss 
should bo requirod boforo children are 
allowed to work in factories. 

(ft) Yes, if a class of young persons is not intro- 
duced. 


( «) If the present system can bo shown to load to 
evil results. 


(j) This Government see no adequate roason 
for imposing this obligation on factory 
ownors. 

(ft) Government aro not awaro of any facts that 
suggest the necessity for suoh a regula- 
tion. 


(1) This would certainly bo desirable. 


(m) Yes. 


(n) Yes, provided due rogard is had to the re- 

quirements of tho manufacturing process 
concerned. 

(o) This is a point that Bhould be decided on the 

evidenco tendered to the committee regard- 
ing the deficiencies of the present accom- 
modation. 

(p) Proper precautions against the outbreak 

of firo should be enforced. 


(j) This Government prefer to await the report 
of the Commission before giving an 
opinion on this point. 
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(r) Should arrangements be made to scouro 
uniformity in the administration of the 
Factory Act throughout India P 


(>) Should full-time Medical Inspectors of 
Factories bo appointed to assist tho 
present Inspectors in securing tho duo 
observance of tho Act? 


(r) Tho Aot should bo uniform. Tho rules and 
inspection arrangements should bo adapt- 
able to local requirements, and should, 
therefore, bo entirely under tho control 
of tho Local Government. In tho opinion 
of this Government a centralized depart- 
ment under tho Government of India 
is not required, and, if instituted, would 
give riso to* friction and inefficiency by 
tending to ignore local requirements and 
conditions, and to weaken tho control of 
tho Local Government, and to destroy 
responsibility wkoro alone it can rest in 
actual practice. 

( 5 ) Tho largo number of factories in Bombay 
and Alimedabad appears to justify tho 
employment of a wbole-limo Medical Ins- 
pector in these centres. (See answer to 
question No. 5.) Elsewhere than in Bom- 
bay and Abrnedftbad tho present ay. stem of 
medical inspections scorns the best that 
can bo devised in tho circumstances. 


Witness No. 28. 

Dr. J. A. Turner , M.B., P. P. IT., Exeen! ive Health Officr, Jlmlay. 

I am acquainted with most kinds of factory opt ratives. T can supply certain statistics dealing 
with tho mortality of tho operatives in Bombay. 1 have formed an opinion on tho subject ; but the 
question lma not, except- during the past six years, been s**ric»u ly studied. Tho siehno.i index is tho 
only reliable guide, and Ibis is not readily available in India, but I think it is very important and 
should bo mado available. The factory population is not below tho general axcragf of tho same 
class as regards physique. But it is difficult to compare them with others. I consider the mill-hands 
of Bombay a fairly well developed class, and although not of great stature or measurement, theynro 
to all appearances well to do. Thero am some of tho sumo class working in foundries nntMas 
mechanics, and these am of a hotter physique. With the exception of phthisis, I do nut think y 
Buffer any more than tho general population of tho same class from any .specific classes of diseases, 
and I can supply certain statistics regarding this matter. Ref Appendix G. of tho Textile Factory 
Labour Cornmiitoo’fl Report. Further figuros fur 1 >00 are attached. Six years however is hardly 
sufficient, and tho statistics given before TJ01 are not reliable. In tho event of definite limiting 
ages being prescribed ns regards certain classes of factory workers, cortifioat.es of birth or vacci- 
nation, or the statement of tho mot her or father In fore a Justice of tho lVa<\\ in nddition to 
appearance, physique and signs of puberty, etc., would, in my opinion, be tho most suitable methods 
of general applicability for tho determination of tins age of any particular examinee. I do not think 
the dentition test can bo relied upon. I am of opinion that the existing law ns to tho employment of 
children in factories is evaded, judging from my experience during the examination of children in 
tho Textile Factory Labour Committee. I am in favour of whole-1 imo medical inspectors. They 
should bo whole-time fully qualified medical men with a special training in public health and 
hygiene, and practical sanitation, and with experience of large cities and factories and labour. They 
should not necessarily belong to any service, but .should be able to remain especially for factory 
work. They should not he allowed private practice, Thero should bo a Chief or Inspector-Gen- 
eral of Factories at Its. 2JM>0 io Rs. 11,000 fur each Presidency or Province, They should bo tho 
chief advisers to their respective Governments in matters relating to factories, and the labour in 
factories. Under them should bo a staff of medical inspectors on Us. GOO to Us. l,(»ou per men- 
sem and a staff of factory inspectors to inspect the machinery and tho technical details of each 
particular industry placed in each large city or district. Tho bond-quarters of the Chief Medical 
Inspector or Inspector-General of Factories should bo with tho Local Government, and ho should 
practically bo tho advisor to Government on factories and labour. 1 consider one scat for 25 
persons to bo a suitable latrino accommodation. 1 do not consider it advisable at present that tho 
minimum ago of half-timers should bo raised, because there being no provision for free education 
these children aro bettor employed in light work in mills rather than heavy work in tho streets, 
or in idling in tho bazar, and tho wages they earn help to givo them better food. I consider that 
the work of “doffers ” is at times very strenuous arid exhausting to young children. They have 
to move about quickly amongst tho machinery carrying bobbin?. On their dexterity and exertions 
deponds tho output of the spindlos, which means that tho men in charge of tho spindles insist on 
tho children working hard, and although they may rest, a few minutes, and only work by shifts, I 
think for their ago and physiquo they havo to work hard, and would suggest that only boys Bhould 
be employed in thi9 particular work, aud that they should bo over 10. Tho working hours of adult 
males should bo limited. I cannot say whether tho physiquo of workers has been effected by long 
boars. Thero is no reliable evidonco on this subject. It would bo advisable to prescribo that, 
excopt whon working by shifts, tho legal working hours should be from 5-30 a.m, to 6 r.M. or 
from 6 a.m. to G-30 r.M. Tlio engine should bo stopped for half an hour botwoon noon and 2 p.m. 
In factories working on the day shift system tho legal working hours should be from 5 a.m. to 
8 r.M., provided that no adult malo should work for more than 12 out of every 24 hours. I do 
not think it advisable to create a class of workers known as " young persons*" It is desirable that 
a Bpocial register of all workers under the age of 1G should be maintained in order to facilitate 
inquiries as to tho physical fitness of tho yonngost adults to work fulltime* Tho employment of 
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Dr* turner. women at night should bo prohibited. It is not necessary at present to raise beyond nine the 
minimum age at which ohildren aro allowed to work in factories. I, howevor, have made another 
note on this point. Certificates of both age and physical fitness should be required before children 
are allowed to work in factories. Similarly, before children who havo hitherto worked half-time 
are allowod to work full time as adults, certificates of both age and physical fitness to work fall 
time should be required. It should bo prescribed by law that children shall not bo employed except 
in regular sets, whether morning and aftornoon sets or double sots. It is desirable that factory 
* owners should provide eloraentary education and recreation at their own expense for children 
working in their factories, during the time they nro of work. A rule should be made prohibiting 
non-working young children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of 
factories. This could be easily arranged by tho management. An attempt should be made by 
testing samples of air taken from factories in India to prescribe an analytical standard of purity for 
’ air, in factories, with a view to secure proper ventilation. It is also advisablo to provide meana 
for getting rid of dust and fluff from factories as well. A similar attempt should bo made to 
prescribe a standard of moisture for tho air in factories, with reforence both to manufacturing 
processes and to the health of tho workers. A standard of purity should be fixed for tho water 
used for humidifying purposes. Tlio standard of latrine accommodation should bo raised to one 
soat for every 25 workers, and tho provision of separate urinal accommodation should be insisted 
on. It should be prescribed that all doors of working rooms shall bo hung so as to open readily 
from the inside outwards in enso of fire. Further precautions for fencing machinery are 
necessary. Arrangements should be rnado to secure uniformity in the administration of the 
Factory Act throughout India. Full time Medical Inspectors of Factories should bo appointed 
to assist tho present Inspectors in securing tho duo observance of tho Act. 


Statement showing the total mortality, and the mortality from phthisis and other respiratory 
r diseases, amongst the general and factory labourers in Bombay . 


GENERAL LABOURERS. 


1. Labourers, earth- worker ■, eto. ... 





Population 
w itbout 
depondonta. 
... 1,093 

3. Fort Trust ^onorul labourors F... 

... 

... 

««• 


... 184 

8. Tran .way general labourers M . 

4. Other labourers, dock, eto. ^ ... 

••• 

Ml 


... 

110 

• •• 

Ml 

... 

... 

98.519 

5. Domestic Bervanta, bhuhtiis, oto. ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

~ 59,793 

6. Sorvaiit- 4 , including nalal khvr *?, oto. 


•M 

... 


6.419 

7. Municipal brgaris ... ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5,724 






171,852 


Total ... [ 


Population f Without dependents 
11916) "I \\ itli dupeiuioniB 


171,853 

26j,668 


1 

PlITUlBIS. 


OtHXR HEMUEAlORY DISKAattB. 

Deaths from all causes. 

Year. 

Kutnhor 
of deaths 
fr>>;u 
phthibifl. 

Rato }i fl r 
1/ 00 of 
popula- 
tion, 
Without 
ib-pon- 
donts. 

Rato per 
1,0 10 of 
popula- 
tion, 
with 
do p (in- 
dents. 

Number cf 
doutllH 
from other 
rcapira- 
tory 

diauisuH. 

Rato prr 
1/M O of 
population, 
without 
dependents. 

1 

Rato prr 
1,000 of 
population, ! 
with 

dependents. 

Nnmbor 
of d* afha 
from all 
eau&OB. 

Rato prr 
l,0t'0 of 
population, 
without 
dopondunta. 

Rato per 
1,000 of 
> popula- 
tion, with 
depen- 
dents. 

1900 

1,001 

! 

582 

3 75 

1,587 

9*23 

5’97 

12,09* 

70*37 

45 54 

1901 

i 

1,13* 

6*54 

42 3 

845 

4*91 

3*17 

10,615 

61*94 

40*08 

1902 

607 

3-:3 

2 28 

670 

3*89 

2*52 

7,249 

42*18 

27*29 

1938 

843 

1*D9 

1*29 

521 

303 

1*96 

6,797 

89*55 

29*85 

1904 

310 

180 

118 

858 

499 

3*28 

6,078 

85*36 

2368 

1995 

i 

432 

2 51 

2*25 

841 

4*89 

I 

3*16 

7,209 

42*29 

27*87 

IMS 

486 

2-ei 

1*88 

1,347 

7*83 

5*07 

7,587 

44*14 

28*56 
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FACTORY LABOURERS. 


Population 
without 
dope o dents. 


1. Metal workers and tool makers 

- 

IN 

use 

•M 

... 

«. 82 

2. Workshop hands .»• 

use 

set 

••• 

... 

- 

* ... 7,585 

3. Weavers, spinners, oto. ... 

•te 

- 

- 

•e® 

••• 

« 112,027 

4. Printers, eto. «• ••• 


••• 

... 

Me 

«*« 

m. 424 

5. Other labourers, printing presaos 


— 


... 


... 2,436 


122,534 


f Population f Without dependant® »• 122,524 

( (1006) \ With dependents *m *» 190,417 




Fhtuisis. 

Other REnriuATOBY Diseases. 

Deaths from all causes# 

Post. 


Number 
of d«*ths 
from 
phthisis* 

Kftt« prr 
1,0* Oof 
popultt- 
latiun, 
without 
depen- 
dents. 

Rato per 
1/ 00 of 

popula- 

tion, 

with 

d"pou* 

dents. 

Numbrr of 
deaths 
from other 
respiratory 
diseases. 

Rate per 
1,000 of 
population, 
without 
dependents. 

i 

Bate per 
1,000 of 
population, 
with 

dependents. 

Number 
of deaths 
from all 
oases. 

Bate per 
1,000 of 
population, 
without 
depondonts. 

Bato per 
1,000 of 
popula- 
tion, 
with 
depen- 
dents. 

1200 


641 

5*22 

366 

M3 

5*23 

337 

5,199 

42*44 « 

27*33 

1901 

... 

613 

500 

8 21 

364 

2 97 

1*91 

4,427 

36*18 

23 24 

1902 

... 

308 

251 

1*61 

4 207 

1*68 

1*08 

2,686 

2191 

14*15 

1903 

... 

370 

2 23 

1*41 

180 

1*46 

•94 

8,057 

24*95 

1605 

1904 

... 

358 

2‘92 

188 

329 

2*68 

1*72 

2,347 

19*16 

12*22 

1905 

••• 

401 

3*27 

210 

201 

163 

105 

3,172 

25*88 

J 

1900 

Mi 

634 

4*35 

2*80 

£91 

4*82 

310 

3,718 

30*34 


¥ 


Witness stated that Tie bad beon nearly 7 years in Bombay, and in the course of liis duties ho 
Bftw a good deal of tbo mill-hands. In tho statement appended to bis written evidenco “general 
labourers n represented certain special kinds of labourers according to tho census returns of 
occupations, these occupations being those with whom they could best compare tbo mill operative. 
According to tho statement tbo mortality among factory labourers was much smaller than that of 
tho general labourer. Witness agreed that, from those figures tho mill operatives appeared to bo 
tho henlthior lot. It was his opinion that, with tbo exception of phthisis, mill operatives wero 
much less liable to respiratory diseases than general labourers. A possiblo explanation of the low- 
mortality among mill-hands was that largo numbers might on falling ill return to their country, 
whore they spent, tlioir remaining days ; but, on tbo other hand, it was possible that being 
confined in a mill for 12 hours during tbo day prevented the operative from falling a victim 
to other disoasos. A« a class they were given to phthisis, but were less liable to other respiratory 
diseases. It would bo safe to assume that people working in a mill wore rather more predisposed 
to phthisis than outside labourers, and also predisposed to bronchitis, but according to tho 
statistics this latter assumption was not borne out. The statistics of mortality woto compiled 
from medical certificates, from information obtained at tbo cemetery, and from information 
collected by the municipal registrars. Where there was no medical certificate ho did not think 
tho information reliable. There could bo no mistake about the total death-rates in the statistics 
given in witness' written evidence. Caste and occupation wore always stated in the death 
returns. Witness had not noticed that there was ft groat absence of elderly men in the mills, 
but agreed that when they attained a certain ago they retired to their country. Tho statistics 
already referred to showed that mill operatives wero up to the standard of other classes of labour ; 
and if anything wore a superior lot. It was bis opinion that the conditions of mill labour were 
such that long hours of work must havo an injurious effect upon health, and considering those 
conditions ho agreed with the 12 hours' day. Witness did not think that there had been a tendency 
for the mortality of mill-lmnda to increase year by year. Operatives wore in the habit of going 
to Batnngiri and other places down the coast at stated intervals, and these changes would prove 
beneficinl to their health. He had not observed any deterioration in the health of the mill-hand. 
The only safe indoxon this point would be the sickness index, which unfortunately at present was 
not available, and which ought to be available. Tho only persons who oould give the requisite 
information were the doctors who wero employed in the mills, and possibly they kept no returns. 
Mill-hands were not housed worse than the ordinary labourer. If thore were several cases of 
phthisis in & mill, it was possible that the atmosphere and general conditions might help to spread 
the disease. Mill operatives might, however, not be exposed to those sicknesses which affected 
people working out-of-doors. Witness did not agree that the mill population was a floating one# 
In his opinion a large city drew such people, who, in course of time, settled down to urban life. 

It was quite possible that the men did not actually work very long hours, for they loitered 
about and took frequent holidays. It was not his experience that there was a large amount of 
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drunkenness among mill-hands. A phthisis patient worked in tho mill as long as ho conld, and did 
not nocessarily retire to his country to die. Death might occur in tho hospital in Bombay, and 
if tho patient had been out of work for somo tirno then tho return wonld probably be M no occupa- 
tion.” This was a possible explanation of tho low mortality returns for mill operatives. There 
was no largo single class of labourers with whom they could compare tho mill operative. Wit- 
ness considered that many children were passed as 9 and 14 years when they wore really bolow 
those ages. If the present Act in regard to children wero sirictly administered, then, generally 
speaking, thoro was no necessity for any alteration, oxcopt that witness entertained a strong opinion 
concerning the work which tho young children were sometimes put to do. Tho minimum ago for 
girls should he raised to 10, and if tho certifying surgeons were moro careful tho boys* ago might 
be loft at 9. The benefit of tho doubt should not be given to the child of 9, but ho agreed that 
light work in the mill was better than loitering about. Children should also ho prohibited from 
boing in tho mill except during their actual hours of labour. Tho dontition teat was not strictly 
accurate. lie agreed that the doctor might combine tho duties of medical inspector with those of 
Factory Inspn ti.r. The doctor would require a Jittlo technical knowledge, but this could bo easily 
obtained. Lfttiino accommodation should be 1 in 25. Tt was true that tho men loitered about, but 
their excuse was that they hod to w’ait. If the accommodation were increased then the exeuso would 
disappear. Apart from that the present accommodation was not enough. In tho Bombay rhuwls 
they had decided upon 1 in 20. Very few mills provided urinals, and should thcBO bccorno gen- 
eral then 1 in 50 for latrines would still bo insufficient. The standard of 1 in 25 should bo worked 
up to. Witness had not tested samples of air in mills. If tho w imlows of mills wero kept open, ho 
did not think that tho ventilation was had. Speaking generally, in the early morning it was too cold 
to have them open, and so some artificial system of ventilation was necessary. As regards a long 
interval in the middle of the day in tho hot weather, if sunrise to sunset hours woro fixed, witness 
thought that, tho operatives in Bombay w'ould prefer tho extra hour ah night, IJo wont t lire ugh 
tho mills at night in 1905, and did not consider that tho men wero doing as good work as dnring 
the day. It was impossible to expect, a man to work such hours anti maintain a reasonable standard 
of efficiency. Half-timers did net. work late as a rule, and they should stop ni 0-3U i*. m. Witness 
agreed with keeping a register of all boys up to lb years. It would enable tho inspector to keep a 
oloso war'll on the young adults. If a bnv mVd (o e\ndr the law and went tv> another mill toescapo 
inspection, his n.imu would have to be enteicd in tbo new mill. Ho did not anticipate this arising, 
and in any event they could not Ie^i-Jate for everything a man liked to do. I n his opinion tho 
register would make it impossible for the unfit child to c.4uipe inspect ion. This did not mean 
oreatinga “ young persona” class, as tin* hours would not be limited. Tin* inspecting officer could 
call for the register and cither inn-^rr ibe whole lot or cull for half a dozen. Tho method of 
inspection must bo left to thu officer. No arrangements had been inado ill Bombay for upon air 
recitations for mill-hands. 


f Wnxi:ss No. 2i». 

Licult’iiaiit-’Celoncl Corl;rry % J. AT. S,. Presidency Snrjron , Crd Dilric.lt Bombay* 

I am chiefly acquainted with operatives employed in cotton and weaving mills. 1 can 
supply no statistics, but funn my rxpciience of over 2d years’ service — of which Id have been 
in civil employ — I consider the general health of mill operatives corn pares favourably w'ith 
that, of the non- factory population of tbo same class. I have noticed that lung complaints 
— especially tubercular affections — are not moro Common amongst- mill bands than among tho 
ordinary labourers. I coiif-ider the factoiy population possesses quite an good physique as tlio 
general average of tho fame class cinj]o>ed elsewhere, find that they do not suiTer from any 
specified class uf disease.-, any more than the ordinary class. In the event of any definite limits 
of work being pioeiibed, I would suggest that adults be employed for 12 \ to 13 hours a day, 
females 11, young persons 9, and those In t ween 9 and J1 year?, 7 hours — those under d not to 
be entertained. The dentition test is not reliable*, especially in India, as frequently native children 
Lave the full complement of permanent teeth at tho ago of 12, while others who appear It from 
every other point of \iew ha\o only 24 or 2b permanent teeth. As a general rule, those with 2-1 teeth 
are 9 years to 12, while those with 2S are from 13 to 1C years. Jt is only by taking all tho facta 
into consideration — number of teeth — height — and particularly general phj\siquo — and genital 
do\fdnpincut — that a fairly accurate estimate of ago can bo made, and this, too, with cxpcricuco 
and knowledge of tho natives. 1 hnvu had only a limited experience ns a medical inspector, 
but during the pa*t 0 months I bavo been certifying surgeon of tbo 3rd District in which there 
arc about 00 nulls, and have heard of occasional cases, where tho employment of children in 
factories Las been evaded — three having occurred during my time. But since tho introduction 
of the now rules, which tend to present nnv deception, only one caso occurred, tho culprit being 
detected by his height arul marks of identification as ho tried to personato another lad, much 
younger and shoi ter than himself. I am not in favour of a wholo-timo medical inspector. I 
consider tho present arrangements are quite adequate, and any chango would lead to no improve- 
ment, as a medical inspector — to bo of any uso— must pay surprise visits, and this tho Civil 
Surgeon of tho station can always do, whereas a full-timed medical officer’s movements would 
bo heralded long before ho readied tho mill, and tho owners would havo amplo warning to 
oauso the disappearance of any irregularity and concoal children under 9, if employed, 
and thus tho object of tho inspection would bo frustrated. If Government insists on 
a fuil-timo officer, ho should bo a senior and experienced officer of tho Indian Aledical 
Service, debarred from private practice, and should receive Rs. 2,000 per mensem pins grade pay. 
This, together with travelling allowances, would far exceed the cost of the presont regime. I 
consider tho provision of one latrino seat for every 25 workers advisable, as otherwise tho latrines 
bocomo most objectionable from tho amount of excreta, especially as latrines are not cleaned 
more than twice a day. Several of tho workers resort to adjoining fields^ owing to tho scats 
being occupied at tho time by other men* 
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The working l.onrn of ndulfc males should bo limited. The physique of workers hns oof., 
to my knowledge, been .'rffectod by long hours. Tho hours for work daring llio hot. or summer 
months should Vic? limited from 5*30 A. M. to 6 p. M., during iho rest of tlio your from 6 A. M. 
to 0 30 P. M. Tho engine should bo stopped for half an hour between noon anil 2 p.M. I do not 
recommend tlio shift system except for half-timers. I luive had no personal experience and cannot 
definitely Bay whether tlu?rn has heon any physical deterioration, as the reauiL of illegal employ- 
ment as adults of persons between the ages of twolve and fourteen. J consider it. advisable) to 
create a special class of “ young persons ** for those between I t* and 10, who should work not 
more than 1) hours a day. Those over 10 should ho classed ns adults. The employment of 
women at night, should certainly ho prohibited. I do, not consider tho minimum ago 
at which children are allowed to work should bo raised beyond nine. Certificates of both 
age ami physical fitness arc certainly ndvisablo before children are allowed to work 
in factories. Similarly, certificates of both ago and physical fitness, should bo required 
before children, who have hitherto Worked half-time, are allowed to work full time as mlults. It 
should be prescribed by law that children shall not bo employed, except in regular sets, 
so that tho exact, hours for their work and recess can bo known, and notices of tho same should bo 
printed and posted up in ©very mill. I do not consider elementary education essential for factory 
children, and would recommend their spare time being utilised in physical drill or gymnastics, and 
thoir being allowed full scope to play in tlio open. A rule should be made prohibiting nOn- 
working children from accompanying workers (except, infants in arms) to dangerous or unhealthy 
parts of factories, A fine of 2 annas a head to bo imposed for every infringement of this rule. 
A separate room amongst tho out-houscs could bo set apart and a matron or some female placed in 
charge of such children (whilst thoir mothers arc employed). This system is adopted with much 
success in famine camps, ol which I have had considerable oxporienco. 

"Witness stated that lie had boon for six months in Bombay, and had previous experience of 
factories at* Bharwar and A hmedwigar. Ho agreed with tho proposal to restrict hours, hut did 
not think that tho operatives as a class hud fallen off in physique. Personally, hn saw no ill* 
clTccts. Many hoys of 1 1 years of age were not up to a full day's work, hut tlio certifying burgeon 
raid to pass them because they were of the prescribed ag«\ In determining ages ho considered 
development-, height and teeth ; lu» knew of no definite standard that could be fixed in this matter. 
There was a form of tubercular complniA among the young adults, but tho proportion was not 
greater than among the non-factory hands. Both the child and tho young adult, should obtain 
a certificate of fitness as wadi as of ago. When examining boys lie made them strip. No children 
should bo allowed to accompany their mothers into tho mill. This tnado inspection moro 
difficult. If necessary, ho would have a room set apart for babies. Witness entered Mie 
distinguishing marks himself in form I. These are copied on tho other register — with their fnilB- 
and arc sent to witness for signature and any necessary correction, lie agreed that tho cortifywg 
surgeon should bo naked to undertake that, duty. On an fivarago the examination of every child 
occupied five minutes. In his opinion a full-time medical ofliRr would be unable to p.*y surprise 
visits, and tho Civil Surgeon was quite able to make tlio necessary sanitary inspections. He 
rejected perhaps 5 per cent, of tho children sont- for examination ns under nine, and about one- 
oighth of those who came up to pass as adults. Many boys who could not pass the tost, wont 
away to other mills. Ono in f/0 latrine accommodation was not sufficient, and the present 
insanitary condition of many of tlio latrines might, bo attributed in some degree to tho over- 
crowding. In his district attention was paid to the complaints on fiucli matters. At present he 
did not inspect mills ; he only certified. He did not agree with the thumb mark from a practical 
point, of view, but it inL’ht havo Home moral effect. Witness did not complain about the 
smallness of the certifying fee. He could say nothing definite) about the health and physique 
of the Bombay operatives. On the whole tho children were strong; they came from the Konkan. 
in his opinion tho mill population was healthier than tlio jail population. I In did not altogether 
agree with the weight test, but would rather consider the general physique, taking into considera- 
tion the race to which the mcti belonged. He was in favour of restricting tho hours on moral 
ruthur than on physical grounds. Witness agreed that the operatives could not work tho long 
hours of 1905 regularly without injury to health. 
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WITNESS NO. 30. 

Captain E . F. Gordon Tucker, IM S,, Bombay. 

The chiof points in the general list of questions supplied, likely to bo of interest to medical Captain Gordon 
witnesses, concern tho suggested limitation of the hours of labour for adults, and tins possibility Tucker, 
of prohibiting child-labour in factories altogether. My own view is tlmt tho maximum hours for Written evidence* 
adult males should be 12 hours, for adult females 10 hours, and that tho employment of children 
between die ages of 9 and 12 should be prohibited altogether. Also that, the hours for child ron 
betweon the ages of 13 and 16 should be 5 only. Any ono holding such views would 
base his opinions on a knowledge of our climatic conditions, of the exact naturo of mill labour, 
and of the physiquo and general hoalth of tho operative class in this city. The quostion 
“ what is the main reason for the general low health of the poorer classes in this city,” is a 
difficult one to answer precisely, as this condition is tho product of many unfortunate influences 
which obtain hero ; of theso-, over-crowding, poverty, high price of food-atuffs, neglect of • 
most of the rules of personal hygiene, are the most important. Wo may add to these, 
the effects of the ever-present malarial fevers, which are said to bo on the increase in Bombay, 
and which undoubtedly produce a largo amount of unhealthiness among the people in the pooror 
quarters of the city. An opinion might be added that another most important factor was the 
excessive hours worked by the thousands of mill-hands, but a satisfactory proof of this statement 
based on statistics would be almost impossible. Wo are met at t^e outset by the difficulty that 
vro oauoet produce statistics showiug the relative health of theso operatives as compared with 
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Captain Gordon the general average of tho lion-factory population of thn tf'uiio ohi-ci. It is most u n fort limit o that 
Tucker. there lins been no at tempt- c! n rin«r tlio l ist few decades to preserve tlio roeo' ds of disease ill our 

large Bombay hospitals. The records c» f tlio J. .J. llospit.il would usivo noun invaluable in this 
inquiry, i: asimudi hs 

to have ample rots a of all * Im m-paii.uit.-q prop 

Wo rnr.l.l hi’V.- looked up for the Homi'iis-uim the. records uf all e. ol 

nbcas’’, and have ar^rivod at some conclusion ;»s follow much g 1 paler the incidence of tuberculosis 
was on the faeti.rv chif-s tlrm oil otln rs. Vnfo: Innately an or* 


is. i lie reran »is cm ino«J. •) . Liospn.u ... — - 

9 ji hospital to which a largo medical school is uttae.ird would ho oxpoctou 
all Hie i:;-'»at ients, prop, rlv bound and index *d, r:n available for reference. 

Tihihisia and tubercular 


ilfi huction of ho pital records every three ye i» s ; com equeiit 1 y 


r ;u\s been in force directing tdio 
w, t have records available for six 
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th. Im iysiy t !’<-”<-fere that I have no doubt that the physique and 
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m. 
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Oral evidence. Witness stated (hut lie had had mcdii.al factory inspu’iiori work in llw* ..iq/Vs.wV, but m-t, in 

ihsn.bay. A Iar*»i> number ot factory opersiiives eamo to the J. J. Fiospital, esju-ei illy to I lie out- 
patient loom, anil thn venult of bis obsesn ations was tin; opinion that, -ronera lly speakiiiLT' tho 
pi «\ si 1 1 lie* i* f tho mill-liamls was lower than that, of labourers in outside employments. Tho 
J. J. Hospital was situatod in tho mill district. Witness was afraid lliat they would not be able 
to get any reliable scientific statist ies froin Hombay hospitals. Tho records <r tl.e .1. J. Hospital 
wore ut. piosent being sorted and bound, and when this was finished they might yield some useful 
information. Tho occupation of tho patient was always stated, and if lie hud worked in a mill ho 
was described as a mill-hand. Tables might ho worked out and an approximate percentage arrived 
at. For instance), they could ascertain the number of mill patients in a thousand eases of 
tuberculosis. Statistics were available) covering tho last six years. Only 4-0 ]>< r cent, of tlio 
mortality of Bombay was certified by medical men. Much of the remainder was attributed to 
“fever,” which no doubt included cases of tuberculosis. Witness had examined miil adults and 
e.hihlien, smd speaking broadly the ordinary ease of tuberculosis seen in hospital would he n mill 
bawl, while the ordinary ease of malaria would bo a coolie. Contrasting the physique of those 
two classes, tho mill-hand eamo out badly. From the hospital patients witness had actually 
examined ho could say that tho majority of those who came up with phthisis were mill operatives. 
Tubercular disenso was prevalent down the west coast of India, and they saw a great deal of 
it in Bombay. Witness did not see much tuberculosis of joints, as this was a surgical condition, 
and lm could not say that it was general among children. Witness would not say that the 
majority of patients ticatod at tho J. J. Hospital wore mill-hands. Tho hospital could only 
accommodate tho more serious cases, mid often a man did not come in until he had been ill for 
three months. That meant that ho had been out of work for three mouths, and when asked for 
his occupation he would reply “ none. ” Frequently, if tho doctor asked what was liis last 
occupation tho reply would ho that of a mill operative. In the ago lest witness relied on the toeth 
and general deiolopment. Ho did not see why they should not have tables for Indian children 
like those for English children. A good guide could bo obtained by takiug a largo number of 
children in a well run mission. Tho age of the children there would bo very wear the correct 
ngc, and if their height and weight wore taken there would be some basis to work upon. Tho 
inspection of children was at present hurriedly performed. If ho had had the power to reject 
children of nino as unfit he should have availed himself of this power in a certain number of casos 
on account, of bad physique, anosmia, small limbs and insufficient muscular development. He 
should also have rejected some children of 14 as unfit to do n full day’s work. 
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Witness No. 31. 

- % 

Mr. L. W. Hartley, formerly Presidency Inspector of Factories, Bombay, amt Special In. recto* /'r th->. 

Central Provinces, 

Tho infor- nation given below U based upon knowledge gained in India. my arrival iu Mr. Hartley. 

18S9. For tho first .six years, 1890 — 1890, us an up-neuiitr/ nf ?';.*• d and Written ertdrtee. 

Company, I had A cotton press factory under my immediate control, and I had oe-M-.don to unit i.io 
surrounding rollon ginning factories daily dnring tho cotton sea-nn. From 15! ,»0 19 i ) [ .»s 

ong.iged :;t the head otllco of Messrs. Gaddnm. and Company in Bombay. Frun 1 I 

held tho post of Presidency Inspector, having in ail Go p ruuniul and 3*25 Ncas>m;d factories. (>f 
these 28 were spinning and weaving mills and d'd!> were cotton presses and, m'nning facmricB. 

Tho wo* king hours of adult males engaged in mills should bo limited to Id.". I: n;:s j > y* doy, 
excluding the midday rest. Tlio engine should !•? st *pj) ,, d for the h» If hour m «. ml. mid t-\y, and 
it is very important that this interval of rest should bo at a fixed time, and also tli.it ;ho work*, ra 
should be obliged to leave t hair work room. It is impossible to produce mtisf.v-tuiw • vidoncc in 
support of sm opinion that. the physique of the workers lias been adversely afreoiw!. Mill hv'ds 
leave Limir oin])U>yment when sick and go t.o ti ••u* homes in tho country. Wi at happens 
wards is not accurately known, hut it. is significant that one «c.*s viy few old men * -ni'ki'e* j t , 

As the result of employment in mills, l hero are children be* \v»*on the ages of 1*2 .vid 1 h years 
svho have physically d" t or io ruled, and if it is considered iwd ridable to cre:«t rt a young 

ruvnons ** ft special register should ho kept of **ll workers under the ay,- of 10. T !.- c.:.*doynu»nfc 

of women in spinning :vti«I weaving mills should bo prohibit' d nfl' i- (i p.v. C't >u of both 

rro and phvsiojd fitnes« should bo required before children an* 'dhiwel tu \v» • in f.ieiori^s. 

llofort cliddren (about 11- years of ago) who may <>r may not h ue hit'erte ’vori.-*’d. ] ■ !fd!mcrs 

are allowed to work fnll-tieio ns ndu.ts, they should obtain '•ertilienbjs of both. ;d ph*. sieal 

fitnesfi to Work as such. Schools should not be bnM within the main walls of a : . : i , I building, 
as they are so Very frequently used to cloak comruvcnliuris of the Act. X*-' -■.7o*\:hi : yoviag 
cliildr’n. shonld not be allowed to accompany worlmiu to dangerous or un 1 :* parts of 

fftchwieii. It iu allowable in some mills for mothers to sling tho babies under the reeling 
machimjs. In many mills babies or young children are not allowed inside where v'lmfc is i.v^-ied 
on, but they arc allowed in the compound. An attempt f-hould In) made to cc-mo proper 
veutihitiv>ii. That there are mills which 1 avo tledr spinning rooms and wt.a/ing she 's properly 
vent ilab d ehows that this difficulties arc not ir. surmountable. Improved •. mi 4 :hifi in would bo 

a gr, .uor boon to tbc workers than n restricion of working imurs. The m..o d:i-d t f latrine 

uceu:u:iiodatif*n should be wised to one seat for ev»*ry 25 worker.*, and the prox iV.,n rj i:«pnrato 
‘jrir.:d aecmi.iriodrd inn should bo insisted upon. Full-time tm died inspectors <,f inri .odes Should 
he appoint d. All ginning and pi-ssing facto: ies shouM bo brought under t. -- IVto^ Ac*, 
in vipccinn of tho number of months they work or tho number of workers I hey employ, I 
coiu.idi r this necessary in order to secure tho workers froiftthn dangers of unguaub 1 ruichinery 
aiul the risks of injury by tiro. A small ginning factory working *or a short period is 
generally a move dangerous place to work in than a largo and more regularly employed factory. 

Women should not he prohibited from Working in ginning factories at night time. The Factory 
Act should have a special provision exempting male and female adults working in presses and 
ginning factories from any restrictions as to their hours of work and intervals of vest, and it 
should bo provided that no child under tho ago of 14 should bo employed inside iiuj building 
of a press or ginning factory. Tho lino shaft and second motion pulleys of ginning factories 
were not provided with any guards or fence rails until orders for their provision wore pussul 
by me. In many instances the guards arc satisfactory and nro well maintained, but there are 
many instances where tho instructions have been disregarded or the factories have failed to 
keep tho guards in position and repair. Owing to tho shafting not being cased in between 
tho drums, 1 have known of several fatal accidents and have soon men seriously injured. 

Women should bo prohibited from working inside a press factory iu tho same room where a 
opener is at work. Nothing can be done to prevent stones from being hurled out id tho opener 
or fires occurring there. I know of one Insurances Company which was interested in 08 fires 
which occurred (during the last year) inside pressing factories, and in h7 of these the outbreak 
was attributed to friction in the opener machine. During a period of 5 years and 10 months I 
know of throe fires having occurred in proas factories resulting in the death of thirty women ntui 
two men, besides a number of injured. X consider the question of prohibiting the" employment 
of women inside a press factory whore a cotton opener is at x\ork as being most important. 

Witness stated that he held tho post of Presidency Inspector for G years. Ho visited the c^'dene 

rnillB up-country, in Hie Central Provinces and Sind, and he had also spent 3 months in *** * * 

Abtnedabad. He approved of a twelve and a half hours' working day for cotton mills. Ho 
onco received a very serious complaint from Poona, whero a cotton mill worked from daylight 
until 9 o'clock at night. On one of his visits there tho men approached him with a view" to a 
restriction of their hours. Witness spoke to the manager, who said that tho men could not 
strike because the master hold a certain amount of their wages in hand. In other parts of 
the Presidency the mills worked from daylight to dusk. He had also inspected gins and presses. 

Formerly ho was manager of a pressing factory, which during one vory busy season worked 
continuously with throe shifts night and day. In ginoing it was arranged that there was a surplus 
of womon for the gins working, and though excessive hours appoared to be worked, yet ginning 
labour was not on the same footing as that in mills. A woman could leave her work whenever 
necessary, and substitutes were provided to enable her to do so. The long hours were not conti- 
nuous, and he did not think that any woman in a ginning factory worked 12 hours, if as much. Iu 
some of the Khandesh gins they worked up to 12 o'olook at night occasionally, w hen prices were 
high or the orop large. The hands were paid by the wook, and so if the work did not agree 
with them, they could leave. The long hours in ginning factories appeared at first sight to be a 
serious abuse, but it was not really so when one knew the method of working. In gins and . . 

presses the labourers should be allowed to wprk without restriction, and he would only bring these ' 
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Mr, Hadley. factories under tlio Aot as regards tlie fencing of maohintiry, the provision of firo escapes, and in 

some places, of latrines. He would only coropol ginning presses to havo latrines where arrange- 
ments could be made to have them cleaned, or when there wore residences near tbo press, or gin. 
The opener in a press house was used for mixing cotton. In a hundred bales of cotton there wero 
euro to he ono or two of inferior quality, and so the cotton was passed through tho opener in 
or^er to obtain one uniform quality. The opener that sometimes was the cause of accidents was 
the machine used in presses ; the opener in a ginning factory was of a diflerorit kind. It was 
seldom usid, but also required guards. While tho press house oponer was in operation largo quanti- 
ties of cotton accumulated in front of the machine, and one man would rush up and clear this 
away while the machino was still working. Somotimes a stone would get in with tho cotton, 
and would bo thrown out with very great force. Witness knew of one man who was killed in this 
way. They could not prevent stones from getting in, as they got mixed up with the cotton when 
it was gathered off the ground. Another danger was that of fire. The immense friction, or 
the presence of Mount or matches, produced sparks, which often caused the fluff and loose cotton 
to ignite, and tiie flames spread with terriblo rapidity. Tho danger of catching firo from this 
cause applied more to women than to men. Inferior cot toil might he purchased, and in order 
to hide its defects it had to be more carefully mixed with better quality cotton in the opener. In 
some factories two rows of women wore employed for this purpose, and they worked right in front 
of the opener. Tho nuisance and inconvenience caused by tho loose ilulT was such that* they 
j'ivqn<iii!\ covered up their faces with their sarfir.it ami sat there blindfolded. A spark would 
come out, their dresses would be ignited, and they had no chance of escape. Thero had been 
several serious accidents of this character. On one occasion sir women wero burnt to death, and 
at IJiir&i in 1903 a fire in the press house resulted in tho death of 12 women and of one man who 
went to their rescue. The danger to the women lay in their stylo of dress, and in tho fact that 
they blindfolded themselves, with the result that although thero were plenty of exits they could 
not reach them. It was absolutely unnecessary for them to work in front of tho opener, and it 
was only allowed when ignorant men wero in charge of tbo factory, who utterly neglect all 
precautions for the safety of their work-people. The cotton could be cleared away by men, who 
only wore a small loin cloth, and tbo danger was then reduced to a minimum. Last year on© 
insurance society was interested in OS fires in press houses, and 57 of those wero caused through 
friction in the openers. It was dangerous to have the opener in tho proHR bouse. Whenever they 
bad it, it would necessarily endanger that apartment, and so ho thought it should bo placed in a 
separate building. A simpler method was to prohibit women from working in a room whore 
an oponer was in operation. It was his opinion that in accidents of that nature 6 out of 12 
women would always lose their lives. Thero were openers in nil tho Khandesh presses. All tho 
' shaftifljin ginning factories should ho protected. In tho Khandesh gins the shaft was under- 

* neAthi ho gin house floor. Small pieces of cotton found their way there, and ho knew that women 

were sometimes sent in to clear the cotton out. He know of one case where a woman was caught 
in the shafting and killed. Usually (jfc was the men’s dhotie « that were caught. He would 
have all the shafting cased in by semi-circular pieces of sheet iron. This could bo easily done. 
On all upper-storey presses there should be an outside platform at tho top of the steps. In 
Khandesh they had such platforms, and they wero useful in that when a fire occurred, and there 
was a rush for tho Bteps, the people did not fall over. Tho steps could bo mado of oither wood or 
iron, hut the great thing was to have them J broad enough. In spinning and weaving mills 
he thought there wero not sufficient ladders or enclosed stairways from tho upper storeys. 
All children under 14 should be prohibited from working in gins. In Khandosb, Berar and the 
Central Provinces children were not employed, but elsewhere they worked in gins, and their 
lungs were effected by the duBt, etc. It wns not usually economical to employ children, but on 
the Broach side a great many children were employed. He had found that a school in a mill 
was usually abused, and he would prohibit schools inside tho building, if not insido the com- 
pound. In one mill at Surat he examined tho children at school one day, and tho next day, 
when ho paid a surpise visit, ho found thorn all working in the mill. In the • • • 

mill on ono occasion he called all the children of one shift, and found that they could not be got 
into the room which was called the school room. The school should bo outside the mill premises ; 
and he did not think that the children would go to other mills if they were allowed to leave 
their own mill compound. He did not object to a school inside the compound, so long as it 
was not inside tho main building. He would give the inspector of factories power to examine 
the school register. Ho did not think that children wont from one mill to another in the course 
of one day. If they had the time off they would rather play about. There was a greater danger of 
their being made to do overtimo in their own mill by the jobbers. The elderly mill-hands 
became worn out, and went to their country. He only once saw a man in the mill who had white 
hair. He did not consider that mill operatives as a class were provident. In regard to the 
midday interval, all mills should be compelled to givo notice of the particular half-hour for 
which they were closing. At present the inspector could not tell whether they closed or not. 
His experience of cotton mills was mostly up-country, and in the nwfusnl lie did not think that 
the creation of the proposed “young persons'* class would affect the working of the mills. A 
child of 14 should be obliged to get a certificate of physical fitness, and if he failed to do so, he 
should remain as a half-timer. If he passod, then he could work 12 J hours — the working day 
that he suggested for adults. Witness thought that more explicit instructions should be laid 
down in tho Act as regards ventilation. Also a weekly holiday should be fixed. This need not 
necessarily be Sunday, but each mill should be allowed to choose its own day. It should notify 
the inspector in advanoe, and then keep that day for the whole year. The ginning factories in 
Khandesh were brought under the Act before witness became inspector.’ 


With BBS No. 32. 

21 r. P. B. Haigh, I. 0. &, Chief Inspector of Factories p Bombay . 

Mr. Ueigb. 1 am not of opinion that under the conditions which at present govern the supply of labonr 

Written #t Htnc*. the working hours of 11 adult ” males should be limited, I take the term adult in this question to* 
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moan a fully grown person, and not any male who has been certified as over 14 years of ago. At Mr. Haigh. 

present a considerable number of so called 11 adult workers are more children. I cannot offer 

An opinion as to whether the physique of workers lias been affected by long hours. If hours are 

to be limited, I would suggest that, except when working by shifts, the legal hours should be 

21-30 a. m« to 6-30 p. m., with an interval of an hour from 12 noon to 1 p. m, during which timo 

the engino should be stopped. The adoption of a fixed period for the stopping time would facilitate 

inspection, and would cause no hardship to millowners. I have frequently asked mill managers 

Aud engineers whethor they would object to the substitution of a fixed period of stopping for 

the permissive poriod of half an hour botween 12 and 2 p. m., and havo invariably been told that 

they would havo no objeotion. In factories working on the day shift system, the legal 

working hours might be from 5 a. m. to 8 p. m., provided that no adult male should work for more 

than 12 out of every 24 hours. I cannot speak from personal knowledge as to tho physical 

deterioration of workers intermediate in ago botween the half-timer and tho adult: but if tho 

hours of adult labour are to be unlimited, 1 certainly think that a special class corresponding 

to tho "young person 1 of tho English Act should bo created by law: and the actual hours of 

work should be proscrib'd for them, ro that their mere presence in a mill beyond the prescribed 

hours should bo conclusive* proof that they had worked overtime. If no class of • young persons* 

Is creatod, I do not think the maintenance of a special register of all workers under tho age of 
16 would bo worth tho trouble it would entail. I think tho employment of women at* night 
should bo absolutely prohibited. I think that, t be age certificate for children might with advan- 
tage bo abolished altogether, and a certificate of physical fitness to work (a) as a half timer or (b) 

As a full timer substituted. The physical standard usually attained by a healthy 10-year old 
child might he ascertained and adopted as a standard for (a), and that attained by a healthy 15- 
yoars old child as a standard for (5). I think it i« hardly possiblo to insist that children shall 
not be employed as half tiniersor full timers until they havo obtained a certificate that they have 
attained standard (a) or (/>) respectively. Tho law might in that respect stand as it docs at 
present, so that children might ho employed at first without any certificate, subject to the 
penalty of a prosecution if tho child wore found to be below the standard required in each oaso : 
with this addition that no child shall bo employed ns a half timer for more than ten days without 
being provided with a certificate that ho has attained standard (a), and that no child Athat has 
hitherto worked as a half timer shall ho employed as a full timer without being provided with a 
Certificate that lio has attained standard (/v). In order to ascertain whether this rulo is complied 
with, inspectors should bo empowered* to search tho pay and muster rolls of the mill. It should bo 
prescribed by law that child run should not be employed except in sets, and that any child found 
working in a set different from that in which it is enrolled shall bo doomed to be working over- 
time. Factory owners should bo obliged to provide elementary education at their own expense 
for children working in their factorius ; but the hours of attendance at school should bo limited 
to 3. At present largo numbers of non-working child ron are to bo found in every mill, Ifhis 
is most ^ undesirable. Tho children themselves run considerable risk: and tho work owthe 
factory inspector is greatly hampered, ns whenever a sma)A child under nine years of ago is 
found, apparently working, the manager or jobber at oirco says that tho child had merely 
Accompanied its mother. It is however most di (lieu lb to suggest any means of enforcing this 
prohibition without causing hardship to the children's parents employed in tho mill. Samples 
of air taken from factories should be regularly taken and tested. The work should bo under the 
control of the testing officer— an expert chemist— who would direct the inspectors when and 
where and in what manner to collect the samples, besides taking samples himself. Should special 
medical officers be appointed exclusively for the purposo of the Factory Act the work might he 
entrusted to thorn, . Similar tests might be taken for moisture. 1 cannot offer an opinion as to 
the standard of purity to bo fixed for wator used for humidifying purposes. Latrine accommoda- 
tion Rhonld be provided at tho rato of on© seat for every 30 workers : and separate urinal 
accommodation should bo insisted on. All doors of working rooms should be mndn to open 
readily from tho inside outwards. In caso of firo an evon more necessary precaution is tho 
provision of tiro escapes outside tho factory building from tho upper storeys to tho ground, which 
should always bo aocessiblo. I am not awaro that any further precautions for fencing machinery 
aro required. I do not understand clearly what advantage is to be gained from uniformity in 
tho administration of the Factory Act throughout India. Tho Local Government is best ablo 
provisions of the Act with regard to local conditions. I bolievo that full time 
medical inspectors aro absolutely necessary to onsuro tho proper working of tho Act. 

Witness stated that ho had been in Bombay sinco Juno 1907: he had had no previous Oral ttidm*. 
exporienco of lactones. During the time that he had been ablo to mako observations ho had not 
noticed mat mill operatives were inferior in physique, tm compared with persons in outsido 
employments. Ho frequently inspected factories in the afternoon. Tho majority of tho mills 
closed about 8 o clock, bnt one or two worked later. Ho had not heard the men complain of 
long Hom s. In Ins opinion there were many young adults who onght not to do a full day’s 
work. At present they wore working tho full day. Witness advocated a 12-hour .lay from 

a. m. to ih-dO p. m., with an interval of one hour. H o thought nn hour interval was really 
required, and the men would work tho better for it. The present half honr interval could be 
taken at any time between 12 and 2. This made evasion of tho law oasy, and ho had been told 
tha some mills only allowed 20 minutes. The interval should be fixod by law at a certain 
. , tm 10 * If the hours of adult labour wore not restricted, thon a class of "young persons” 

might be formed. Witness agreed that the long hours of 1905 from 5-30 A. it. to 8-30 p. it. wore 
too long if continued for any length of time. Tho supply of labour was so muoh less now that 
it was not likely that the men would work at that extreme pressure for long. He behoved that 
those long hours were only worked for a short period. In his opinion many children were 
i ,° Ver * ou ^*®® n when an ordinary observer would placo them about twelve years of age. 

17? h * d tt . Been °h lt< J r e n who did not appear to be nine years of age, but the discrepancy in 
mm respect was not so marked as m the oaso of children passed as fourteen. He had had three 
P sessions for working children as full timers when under fourteen years of age. Ho saw no 
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Mr* Baifb# very great difficulty in compelling children to attend school. Thoy cam© to the mills -with their 

parents, and stayed on the premises during the intorval between shifts. The parents would much 
prefer them to be under some supervision. Owners of small mills might objeot to the pro* 
vision of education, but he did not think that tho big mill-ownors would object. He had made 
some experiments in testing the air in mill buildings, but thoy had not proved of any practical 
utility* Tho present latrine accommodation was not enough to prevent overcrowding. Some 
mills had tho soptic tank system, but the arrangements for cleaning latrines varied greatly* 
Witness thought there should be another full-timo inspector in Bombay. Mr. ^ Engel had 
excise duties as well as inspection work, and part of witness* time was also occupied in other 
duties. The new inspectors could bo obtained in India. An additional inspector would meet 
tlio case in Bombay, provided thoy had a full-time medical inspector. Under tho Cotton Duties 
Excise Act, witucss had a certain amount of control over tho factories in the Presidency, but 
not under tho Factory Act. IIo also had control, to a certain extont, ovor tho inspectors, but 
this was chiefly in regard to finance. Thero was a special officer in Sind. Each District 
Magistrate in his own district could sanction prosecutions. There was a scarcity of labour, and 
any operative could obtain work in any mill to which ho cared to go. Thero was no combina- 
tion among tho men, and if they wero anxious .for shorter hours, lie know of no organisation 
through which they could make their demand felt. Labour was obtained through the jobbers, 
on whom the owners tried to throw tho blame in case of any evasion of the Jaw coming to light* 
Each mill should have some officor who would be responsible for any breach of the law. Witness 
promised to submit a statement to tho Commission concerning certain defects in tho present Factory 
Act. Tho certifying work was done at present in rather a perfunctory manner, simply because tlia 
surgeon had no time. Tho words “ flat nose ” on a certificate, by way of a personal identifying 
mark, wore, for instance, of no help to the inspectors. The certifying work could bo done by 
one full-time special officor, and another full-time medical officer could do all tho inspecting. 
The certifying surgeon received a foo of four annus if lie examined tho child at his office, and a 
fee of Us. 10 if he mad o the examination at tho mill, in addition to tho four annas fee per child. 
By working in mills children were debarred from all possibilities of education ; consequently tho 
mill-owners should provide schools. If tho child lmd no parents, ho would have some other 
relation, for they all worked in families. Concerning ventilation and humidity, witness advocated 
appointing a special officer to enquire into these mattors. 11© would recommend no standard 
until there was sufficient, information to go upon. They could not fix one standard for tho whole 
of India. Witness could not sny how many mills were conflicted with tho city sewage system* 
He agreed tliat the septic tank system would bo extremely beneficial if adopted generally, but it 
would bn too costly for small factories. This system might bo insisted upon for largo factories 
if not connected with the city sewngo system. Ho would prohibit all small children from ontero 
ing i* vo factory with their parents, the mill atmosphere was injurious to their health. He would 
not that the tendency was to employ iinmaturo adults in preference to adult males. Witness 
had \?ot heard of any accidents happening to children in arms brought into tho mills by their 
mothers. Under the new system in Ik Tibay, the ago certificate was given to tho boy, and tho 
register was kept by the mill. Both Hio certificate and register were signed by the doctor. 
Witness could not say whether the atmosphere of the mills was worse by night than by day in 
the event of continued work by shifts. He thought that there were only one or two mills which 
worked now by night shifts. 


WITNESS No. 33. 

Mr. J. D. F. Engel, let Imped or of Factories , Bombay. 

It t Engel. Tho working hours of adult males should not bo limited. Every adult might bo credited 

Written evidence. with having sufficient sense to judge of his own physical endurance, and ho free to earn as much 
as his capabilities will allow. It would bo most difficult to obtain proof that the physique of 
workers has been affected by long hours. The only evidence that their physique is below tho 
standard (if any) woi\ld be in comparison with the ordinary town individual of irregular employ- 
ment or of persons employed in less arduous work. L believe tho comparison would not bo to tlio 
prejudice of the avorago mill hand. If the hours are to bo limited, tho actual number of working 
hours should not exceed twelve. And except when working by shifts, the legal working hours should 
bo from C a. in. to 6-30 p. m. (standard time). Tho engine should be stopped for half an hour, 
from 12 to 12-30 p. m., and all work should cease, except such work as cannot bo done while tho 
engine is working. In factories working on tho day shift system, tho legal working hours should 
bo from 6. a. m. to 6 p. in., and from 0. p. m. to G a. m,, provided that no adult malo should work 
for more than six hours in any ono shift, or for more than twelve hours out of twenty-four. 
I am notable to say whether there lias been physical deterioration as the result of illegal employ- 
ment as adults, of young persons between tho ages of 12 and 14 years, and unless an elaborate 
system of registration and identification of “ young persons ” employed can bo devised and 
carried out easily, and satisfactorily, it would be inadvisable to restrict, their working hours. 
Such 11 young persons ” are almost certain to he dissatisfied with their limited eArnings, owing 
to tho restricted hours of work, and to seek employment in their sparo time in factories other than 
their own. If it is considered inadvisable to create a class of “ young persons/* it might be 
useful to maintain a special register of all workors under the age of 16. Such a register must, 
however, furnish particulars of tlio number of hours worked, and the nature of the work done. 
It must also be possible to identify (by body marks) the persons with the names in the register. 
It must also show where the person was last employed, and the dates of present employment and 
discharge. Without these particulars, the register would not serve the purpose intended, and con- 
sidering tho trouble this would involve, it is very likely thatfit would discourage the employment 
of this class of workers, where adult labour is plentiful. The employment of women by night shonld 
be strictly prohibited. The minimum age of children should not be raised beyond nine years. In 
view of my answer re the working hours of adult labour, I would advise raising tbe maximum ago 
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of children from 14 to 16 years before they can be employed as full-time adults. With the Bystem Mr. Engel, 
of granting certificates to children (recently introduced) it would not bo too much to require that 
they should produce certificates of ago and physical fitness before they aro allowed to work. Simi- 
larly, children who havo hitherto worked half-timo should obtain certificates of ago, and particularly 
of physical fitness, before they are allowed to work full-time. It should be prescribed by law that 
children shall not be employed, except in regular sots, oithor morning and afternoon sets or double 
sets. Factory owners should not bo obligod to provide elementary education, at their own 
expense, or otherwise, for children working in thoir factories. If it is however enacted that 
such education should be provided, what assurance, or means of ascertaining, would there be that 
the so-called education is of any value? 1 would prefer that an enclosed space or shed be. provided 
where the children off duty might play or rest. A rule should bo made prohibiting non- 
working children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. The 
managor, and the person to whom the child belongs, or whom tlie child accompanies, should bo 
liable to prosecution if tho rule is infringed. An analytical standard of purity for air should 
certainly bo prescribed by taking samples of air from factories in India, or the standard fixed for 
factories in tlic United Kingdom might bo adopted, as I believe tbo factories in India would find 
no difficulty in maintaining it. A similar attempt should be made to prescribe a standard of 
moisturo for the air in factories, with roferenco both to manufacturing processes and to tho health 
of operatives: and hero too tho English standard might bo adopioil without disadvantage to the 
Indian factories. Standards of purity should be fixed for tho water used for humidifying purposes. 

The standard of latriuo accommodation might be raised to one seat for every 30 workers, and tho 
provision of separate urinal accommodation should bo insisted on. It should ho prescribed that 
all doors of working rooms shall bo lmng so ns to open readily from inside outwards in oaso of fire. 

Further precautions for fencing machinery are not necessary in any factory, or class of factories. 

It would, however, bo advisable to restrict the spacing of machinery, to obvmlo danger to 
workers botween any two machines, or any machine and a wall or pillar. Full-timo medical 
inspectors should be appointed to assist the presont inspectors in securing tho duo observance of 
tho Act in regard to sanitation, vontilation, and tho employment of children. 

Witness stated that ho had had experience as engineer and manager in mills from 1^89 to Owl 
1895; he became an inspector iti the latter year. Ho was opposed to any restriction of tho hours 
of adult labour. Witness was in Bombay in 1905 when the long hourH were worked. In certain 
mills there were signs that tho men wore *being overworked, but not in the hotter conducted ones. 

Tlie mills then worked from 5 a. m.. to 8 i\ m., while a few went on to 9 r. m. They started by 
electric light, and tho same set of men wero employed throughout. Those conditions continued 
for four or live months. If tho market became active, and there was a strong demand, this 
condition of affairs might recur. Ho disagreed with restriction, because in his opinion tjto 
operatives had tho whip hand of the employers, but did not yet realise that fact. The oxAt 
money tern pted them to stay on for tho longer hours. Witness would leave it to the men to 
decide when they had had enough. He would raise the age li Ait for adults, and put the adult 
ago at 10, requiring a certificate that tho employd was physically fit to do a full day's work. 

Witness had boon through mills at 8-30 i». m. Tho men appeared listless and dazed, and 
their general opinion was against tho uso of electric light. Tho men much preferred to work by 
natural light. About GO per cent . of tho Bombay mills had electric light, and the average hours 
worked wero 5*30 A. M. to 7 h. M. Better work could be obtained with restricted hours than when 
tlie hours wore excossivo. In 1891 tho mill-owners agreed to work eight days short of the 
month, giving two holidays per week instead of one day, and the total qutput for the shortened 
month was only very littlo below tho normal output of a full month. He might bo able to obtain 
statistics on th is point. The men realised that the pay would bo smaller and so worked more 
steadily. In thoso days labour was not so scarce as it is now. During his seventeen years in 
Bombay, witness could not say that ho had soon any deterioration in the health of tho mill-hands. 

Ho wont into tho question of tho absence of old men from the mills about five years ago, and tho 
statement generally given was that on attaining a certain ago the operatives retire. Mombers 
of the same family continued to work in tho mill, and nowhere could ho obtain the admission 
that tho absence of old men was due to early mortality among mill-hands. If the hours wero to 
be restricted, then 12 working hours was sufficient. In his opinion production would not suffer 
very much by tho shortened hours, and the men would realise that tlioy had a restricted number 
of hours in which to earn ns much money as they could. A few mills had tried the 12 hours' day 
as an experiment, and achieved very good results. If tho 12-hour day were fixed, it would mean 
tho general introduction of eloctric light. This, however, was bound to come. One mill would 
follow another, and there was also the system under whioh agents of mills were paid to consider. 

The agent reoeived three pies on every pound of oloth produced, irrespective of profits, and 
consequently it was to his interest to introduce electric light so as to obtain a larger production. 

The hands complained that this light affected thoir eyos, but they consented to work by it. The 
system of keeping the mon in arrear with their wageB up to one and a half months prevented the 
men from combining. This was quite legal according to the rules of tho companies. If the men 
failed to give fifteen days* notice, then their wages were forfeited, and often service of the notice 
was evaded. It practically lay with the jobber to accept the notice. In 1905 the men struok, 
refusing to work at night by electric light. The strike only lasted a few days, and the men 
gave in. Witness won Id have precisely the same hoars for women as for men. The present 
system did not lend itself to the application of any oheok, and women were often employed for 
a longer time than was allowed by law. The proposal would* greatly help the labour supply, and 
would facilitate the inspeotion of the mills. Witness thonght that the working hoars of the 
mills would be determined by tbe hours fixed for " young persons." The extremely young 
adults were to be found in the ring spinning rooms. A great many of the ohildren were 
not of their certified age. Sometimes the oertifioatea were obtained by impersonation, but 
no did not think that this was possible now that the distinguishing marks system was in 
force. The certifying surgeon should be obliged to enter these marks. On an average, the 
doctor would have at a maximum about 20 boys a day, and the examination would oooupy 
•beat six minutes for each boy# ^ The supply of young adults was limitod. They moved 
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from one mill to another, according to the wages offered and the treatment received. Raising the 
age of children for fall-time work would not handicap the owners so much as the formation of a 
class of “young persons.'* He did not think that raising the age of children to 10 would affeet 
any improvement. This would enablothera to idle for another year. Ho had tried to test the purity 
of the air in soveral mills, but the results obtained were not reliable. Many of tho mills were 
badly built, and some proper means of ventilation was necessary. On the other hand one or 
two mills had gone in for a good system of ventilation. He had no power to issue ordors under 
the Factory Act concerning ventilation. Rule 5 about ventilation was quito impossible so far as 
textile factories were concerned. En his opinion proper rules dealing with veutilation should bo 
introduced. Latrine accommodation should be one seat for overy thirty workors. He consider- 
ed that the overcrowding was largely the result of the idling habit. Tho latrines had to bo 
cleaned twice a day to bo of use, but should there bo sewage connections, then tho present 
provision was enough. Witness devoted his timo half to excise and half to inspecting. He saw on 
an average threo to four mills a day for excise purposes, and inspected about 120 mills a quarter. 
In his opinion thero should he greater supervision, and the Act ought to ho amended so as to 
prevent evasion. At present if a man was at all smart it was difficult to obtain a conviction. 
There were undoubted iy many cases of evasion of tho Act. In his opinio* ono-fourth of the 
mills evaded tho law as teganis the employment of women and children. Tho operatives wero 
generally in tho jobbers’ debt, and somo mill-hands wero so greatly in debt that they would never 
bo iree. Occasionally tho operativo left his mill and wont to another, in this caso the jobber 
would lose tho money that he had advanced. The jobbers themselves wore in debt to the money- 
lenders, and in their turn lent money to the operatives. Toft certain extent mill operatives wero 
at tho mercy of tho money-lender. Witness did not think that this indebtedness gave tho jobber 
ft bold over bis men. Rather it was the other way about, and it was to tho jobber’s interest to 
keep his men together. Tho financial position uf tho mill-hand was not such that ho could afford 
to leave his employment, but the situation should bo otherwise, considering the money that ho 
earned. Mill operatives wero not independent of tho industry, and had to remain mill-hands. 
He would prefer to start work a little later in the morning, because Avhoro mills opened at dawn 
it wasrthc custom for operatives, in order not to bo late, to arrive a long timo in advance And 
then to sleep outside the mill. They had no clocks, and often the light of the moon would dccoivo 
tlioni into thinking that it was the dawn. Where they did not work by electric light, ho thought 
the operatives would ngreo to hours from sunrise to sunset. In the hot days they took matters 
more easily. Witness admitted that there was a large amount of drunkenness among tho mill 
workers. In his opinion a 12-hour day would result in tho improvement of the work, tho men 
would bo bettor able physically to do their work, aud they would realise that all timo wasted 
would affect their wages. Ho did not think that the men came early to work in ordor to get into 
tfjo warm rooms. It was never cold enough in Bombay for that. 


Witness No. JW. 

Major A % Street , F. It. 0. 7. M. S. t Presidency Surgeon , First District , Bombay. 

I am acquainted with all classes of operatives in tho cotton mills in rny district, and had 
some experience in the ginning factories of Sind when I was Civil Surgeon at Hyderabad. I think 
there is no doubt that the general healthiness of tho Bombay operatives is loss than that of tho 
non-factory population, though I have no statistics to offer. I think the physique of mill operatives 
is below the average, although aware that many come from the Konkan, where tho averago physique 
is poor. Them may bo now u generation growing up burn in Bombay whoso averago may bo even 
smaller. From my exforionco at tho J. J. Hospital I am sure that tuberculous glands of the neck 
are particularly common in young operatives, and frequently point out to my students tlmt they 
and firemen on (wardship produce tho largo majority of the cases wo see. 1 hardly remember 
seeing any casos of this diseaso when l have been certifying the children, and therefore suppose 
that their employment must have given rise to it; but l have no statistics to offer on this point. 
For the determination of tho age of any particular examinee tlioio is no one standard which can bo 
relied on. Height, chest measurement as evidence of general development, and weight and general 
appearance, are what I rely on. Dentition I regard as of little importance, ns it so frequently con- 
tradicts the other tlircc, and I havo stated already that it is most deceptive in tho identification 
roll, as a child may easily cut four teeth in as many months, or as easily lose four. 1 havo no 
knowledge of any evasion of tho law in Bombay except in one enso when I had to give evidence ; 
iu my opinion that child was under fourteen, and had boon certified as such, but as the ovidonoo 
of the two other rnodioal men was that in their opinion tho child was over fourteen tho law decided 
that there had been no evasion. Where there is no standard laid down, and where it is not com- 
pulsory to havo a certificate before employing tho child, and where the opinion of the certifying 
surgeon is overpowered by other opinion, l think tho Factory Act is not of much uso in preventing 
evasion of its intentions. As 1 stated before tlie Textile Factory Committee, I think a child should 
be treated like a boiler, and not omployod until certified. In Sind tlie appearance of the certifying 
surgeon on his camel was tho signal for a general flight of all children able to run from tho rear of 
tho factory compound. These wore mostly under nine. I am under tho impression that Govern- 
ment have laid down tho rule that the medical inspector and certifier are to bo soparato individuals. 
I think a wliole-timo medical inspector would lie ablo to specialise in ventilation and humidity, and 
so would do somo good; but surpriso visits would have to bo frequent; twice a year is not 
sufficient to see that windows, the principal moans of ventilation, are always loft opon. 1 should 
reoruit them from tho Indian Medical Sorvico, and certainly prohibit private practice, paying them 
at the rato they would draw if in charge of a second class civil surgeoncy, plus Rs. 500 and travelling 
allowance. I think ono latrino to every 50 operatives should suffice, but more urinals should bo pro- 
vided. I think a certificate of ago should not bo given unless tho certifying surgeon is also convinced 
that tho stamina and physical development of the child is sufficient to allow of his being employed 
without prejudice to his health and growth* I am of opinion also that the marks of identification 
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are more important than all tlie other details noted on the certificate pat together. Thumb im- Major Streak 

pressiona aro difficult to obtain from children with sufficient clearness, and I do not know of any 

isspeete who is qualified to give evidence as to their identification. The clerical work of making 

three copies of one form might bo loft to the mill authorities, as I think it is quite outside the 

duties of a medical man, whilst the remuneration of one penny for a form containing eight or moro 

details strikes me as suggestive of sweating and derogatory to the profession which, moro than any 

other of His Majesty’s services, laid the foundation of the Indian Empire. 

Witness stated that ho had had threo and a half years’ oxporienco among mill operatives in Oral evidence* 
Bombay, and previous to that ho bad two years’ experience of ginning factories in Sind. Ho did 
not think that mill operatives were as healthy as those iu non-factory employment, and he found a 
larger proportion of tuberculosis cases among mill-hands than among other labourers. Ho had 
noticed tuberculosis chiefly among the young adults ranging in age from 17 to 25. They suffered 
from tuberculosis of the glands of the neck; in his opinion this was duo to tho lack of proper 
hygienic surroundings. He did not think that the domestic surroundings of mill operatives were 
any worse than thoso of other classes, und so ho attributed the prevalence of this disease to the 
nature of their work in the bad atmosphere of the mills. They might be able to obtain statistics 
relating to the health of mill operatives from the Jarasetjeo Jejeobhoy Hospital, but he was afraid 
that tho word “ labourer ” would bo used to describe all forms of labour. Mill operatives were 
probably not specially described. Generally speaking the housing of tho population was notoriously 
bad in Bombay, but ho did not think that mill operatives were worse off than othor classes in this 
respect. That tho health of mill operatives was of a lower standard than that of people in outside 
employments had been bis view for years. Major Childo also agreed with him, and further 
corroborated his view as to tho existence of tuberculosis among mill-workers. Witness attributed 
this to the lack of hygienic conditions, of which ventilation was tho most important. Tho younger 
adults while still immature had to work for long hours in a close jdace with a bad atmosphere. In 
tho ago test he went by height and general development. If a boy was over 4 feet he passed him 
as 9 years, and if over 4 feet 4 inches or 4 feet 5 inches as 14 years. He personally entered tho 
distinguishing marks, and did not consider that there was very much evasion of the law now. A 
physical fitness examination for children of 9 and 14 was necessary. He examined about 35 
children a week, and would reject 4 or 5 per cent, as physically unfit. Tho 1905 long hours, if 
continued, must have a serious effect upon the health of the operatives. He would restrict the 
working day to 12 hours, and he considered that women could work that period. If a 12 hours* day 
were fixed he would adopt a lower standard when passing children at 14 for the adult stage. 

Witness did not think that the ginning fuctories in Sind worked after sunset. Witness would be 
surprised if othor medical men expressed a different opinion to his concerning the deterioration 
of the health of mill operatives. 


Witness No. 35. ™ 

Major J. If. McDonald , J.M.8*, Acting Presidency Surgeon, 2nP District, and Joint Medical Inspector 

of Factories , Bombay . 


I am acquainted with all classes of factory operatives. I am unable to supply statistics showing 
the rclativo healthiness of these operatives, as compared with the general average of the non-factory 
population of the same class. The opinion I have formed on this subject, as the result of my 
experience, is that the relaiivo healthiness of factory operatives is not below tho standard of tho non- 
factory population. I think that tho factory population is on a par with the general average 
Of tho same class as regards physique, I have been unable to obtain any definite proof 
that factory operatives suffer more than the general population of the same class from 
any specific classes of diseases, though from my medical knowledge I am inclined to 
believe that, where the heat and dust in the rooms are excessive, factory operatives must suffer from 
the effects of chills and irritation of the respiratory passages. As regards tho proscribing of definite 
limiting ages for certain classes of factory workers, I am of opinion that the " dentition ” test is 
the most reliable in India, os elsewhere. Though I can quote no specific cases showing that the 
existing law as to the employment of children in factories is evaded, I feel certain from repoated 
observations that such is tho caso, but I cannot say to what extent this malpractice is attempted. 
1 am of opinion that the evasion is generally in the direction of employing children under nine as 
half-timers. 1 have no statistical basis for my opinion, but I think the records of prosecutions 
for transgression of the law in this respect will support my opinion, I am unable to see the 
benefits of appointing whole- time medical inspectors. I consider tho standard suggested by the 
Textile Factory Labour Committee for latrine accommodation— one seat for every 25 porsons— suit- 
able, except whore no proper drainage system exists, in which case I would suggest one seat for 
every 10 persons. I see no benefit in limiting the working hours of adult males ; I see no 
justification for believing that the physique of workers has been affected by long hours. If hours 
have to bo limited, I considor that the best method of enforcing the restriction would be to 
prescribe the times suggested, namely : — 

(1) that, except when working by shifts, the legal working hours be from 5-30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

or from 6 a.m. 6-30 p. m. ; 

( 2 ) that the engines be stopped for half an hour between 12 noon and 2 p. m. ; 

(3; that in factories working on the day-shift system, the legal working hours should be 
from 5 a. m. to 8 p. m., provided that no adult should work for more than 12 out of 
every 24 hours. 


Major McDonald. 
Written evidence. 


I have no statistics to prove that there has been physical deterioration in the olasa of 
workers aged between 12 and 14 years, but 1 am of opinion that, until the age of 16, or 
better 17, is reached, the physiane of a worker is not equal to the strain of a fall working 
day, and that the creation by law of a special class of workers intermediate between the " half* 
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timer and tlio “ adult, ” and corresponding to “ young persons " under the English Act, 
would tend to prevent physical deterioration amongst factory labourers. If it bo considered 
inadvisable to create a class of u young persons, ” I think it desirable that a special register of 
all workers under the ago of l(j should ho maintained, in order to facilitate enquiries as to 
tlio physical fitness of the youngest adults to work full time. I am of opinion that women should 
be prohibited from night employment. I see tio reason for recommending that the minimum ngo at 
which children are allowed to work in factories he raised beyond f). I consider that certificates 
of both ngo and physical fitness should ho required before children are allowed to work in 
factories. Similarly, before children, who have hithorto worked half-time, are allowed to work 
fnlMiuio ns adults, eoitificntes of both age and physical fitness to work fall-time should be 
required I think it should bo prescribed by law that children shall not bo employed oxcept 
in regular sets, whether morning-irul-nffornoon sets or doublo sets. 1 would strongly urge that 
u rule bo made prohibiting non-working young children from accompanying workers to dangerous 
or unhealthy parts of factories. I 4 or this, T would suggest that, no non-working child bo allowed to 
enter the factory itself. T am o f opinion that an attempt should bo made, by testing samples of air 
taken horn factories in India, to prescribe an analytical standard of purity for air in factories, with a 
view to s ’cure proper ventilation. 1 think a similar attempt should ho made to prescribe a standard of 
moisture for the air in factories, with reference both to manufacturing processes and to tlio health of 
the porkers. I consider it. would he advantageous to fix a standard of purity for the water used for 
humidifying purposes. 1 he standard of latrine accommodation should certainly, I think, bo 
raised to one scat for every -5 workers, except, perhaps, where the pan opens directly into a 
commit communicating directly with umiu ieipsil drain and has am phi flushing and uninterrupted 
o\v, thus obviating any prolonged accumulation. I do not think that the appointment of full-time 
mc< ion! inspectors of factories to assist the present inspectors in securing tlio due observance of 
tho Act would be of any appreciable benefit. 

Witness stated that he lm.1 been medical inspector of factories si two March, mid lie had » Iso 
held the appointment for two years previously. Witness had not seen any special susceptibility 
to tubcrculosiR among mill-hands. I lo was medical importer in when the long hours were 
woikcd. lie particularly went into the question of exhaustion, and his enquiries did not sub- 
stantiate the statements made in the Tmns <>J hnh'ii. He had not seen operatives taking alcohol when 
leaving the mills in order to sustain them. The hours worked were certainly too long, hut then tho 
men were in the habit of idling as much as they possibly could. A ft or a certain amount of timo tho 
men could not do good work. He should put the working day at 1:! hours, and say that after that 
pe n oil there was a likelihood of exhaustion. W iluess based his ngo test on dentition, lie had 
taken tlio different authorities, Foster, Harry and Gray, as well as the statistics drawn up by Dr. 

1 owcll and quoted by Harry. He would not .say this test was strictly accurate, but he was aware 
a no more reliable one, and lie would prefer nut to depend solely on physique. If he found a hoy 
J Y Ijnntcnorbieuspid ho considered him over nine years. Ho had found children standing 
I* ‘*je ' a inches with fairly good teeth development, lie agreed that them was no absolute standard, 
but he considered dentition the safj i ouide under the existing law. Witness had examined a largo 
number of children and had not specially noticed a paiticularly largo number of tubercular cases, 
n lJb.i t io null limmigers drew his attention to the long hours worked while ho was going round 
o diHnct.for his own information. Ho wanted to examine the condition of tho people ns a whole, 

and endeavoured to obtain statistics regarding their diseases. He was unable to obtain statistics 

? 1K p 4 11 . n< ! f * 111,1 ^ a report of bis visits. If an employe were absent and witness asked for him 
he iouml it impossible to obtain reliable information. Tim man might bo ill, ho might ho working 
in anot ler mill, or lie might have left the district. He considered that his complaints recorded 
a ei inspections were attended to. Ventilation was a very difficult matter, and ho lmd frequently 
re erred to t no Jack of it in hi- report. The Government inspector had no voice in tho matter of 
erecting now latrines. He agreed that tho septic tank system was the best. 


Witkess No. 36. 


Captain Houston. 
Written evidence. 


Oaptain IF. M. Houston, M. B ., /. M,S. t Personal Assistant lo l he Surgeon General with tho Govern - 

ment of Bomba g. 

„„ ir S, T « ,y ° f T™r lh * ™ ki »« >"■» * nd,,lt s h°ald bo limited. I have 

“ ' llc j w t0 I ’ 1 '°.™ t,iat J ' 110 phy"«qno of worker, lias been affected by Ion# hoars. In this eon- 
• “7 evo ^’. 1 m ' lst r<1,l| eml)erod that the factory population is to a certain extent a float- 

Oprnitives do not spend their whole lives at the work as they do at home. Many of 
L ‘““‘I Vi‘°- ?' 0 ' Ul ' s .\ 1 ’ particularly in times of scarcity there, and return for agricul- 

off ” DnriVrr tlin n". i ^ " ‘ ? u * <m,,d that tl,e more permanent workers ofton take “ a day 
«!Lt£^ tL^ “ tn "' ?"/" "T* » « good deal of idling in the mill, and tho operatives trl 

qnentlyrct.ro to the m igl, bom hood of tlio privies for a smoko. Ail those conditions, of course 

in^n v < rini nio n n dm ! ! .^11° * the ^‘P" 1 " 0 ' vhioh ,on 8 houPfl nud constant years of work would, 

therLl seemed V* ,,S °’ 1 ' ,avoof(en discussed this question with mill managers, and 

ie7«s LneTlvt 1Z? a 12 hours workin » Md "ore of opinion that they could 

hearted! v and dfsennton. '.I'"? U(,a contentedly f°r 12 hours a day as out of men working half- 
* ^ f u r r 4 lu ’" rs a da ?' ,f 12 working hours a day sbonld bo fixed l am of 
shon^^lie^from^fsTdM^^fl^ bo from G a.m. to (5-30 p. m. with half an hour’s interval, which 
too soonle en^ife 1 11 12 ''7‘ 1 m,omn,,,,ul tb e«> »'ours beoause I consider that 5-30 is a little 

beoinso tw “rft" r n ."? 0I,c I ftt,V08 hftvo t0 walk * considerable distance to the mills, 
to do so t J5,r - 18 better t 1, « M , c nt L C than at 5-30 a.m. Also, for those who wish 

consider 12 to 12 w Tfa. 1° * ftf ,{ l0 “ r foi ‘ taking a little food before prooeoding to work. I 

wait so loner fnr ti • ^ 1 ° t’me for tlie interval hecauso, if later, many operatives will refnso to 

Z d^stv fol and l H r d y U ® ,m 5 , y> 08 V* RV0 often 8cen them do, sit down in a corner 
toneldnerVo^d %?- d - * J , u, ? dor ® tand **>0 majority of workers go to the mill without 

-is ood. This is particularly the case in those mills which start work very early, I oonsider, 
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however, that the ideal hours would bo from (3 to 0 a. to., with an interval from 9 to 9-30 a. m. for Oaptafo Bttutau 

food. Then work from 9-30 to 3 p. m., with an interval from 3 to 3-30 p. rn. for food and rest. Thon 

work from 3-30 p. m. to 7 p. m. This, however, would entail shutting down machinery twice a day 

and for that reason I fear is impracticably 1 consider the engines should bo stopped for lmlf an 

hour, corresponding to the half hour's interval for food and rest. If this rule is not enforced, it 

opens a way for ftbuso. In factories working on tho day-shift system, I see no strong objection to 

the legal working hours being from 5 a. m. to 10 p. in., provided that no adult male wotka for 

more than 12 out of every 21 hours. In fact, I think it should bo left to the Chief Inspector of 

Factories to decido in any particular case whether the hours should not ho still further extended. 

I know of one spinning mill in Bombay which at one time worked both day and night, and from 
my inquiries I understood the hands did not object to the system. I regret I am unable to recall 
with cei tainty tho particular mill, but. I think it was the Matunga Cotton Mill. My experience of 
Bombay mills has led mo to believe that there is not much illegal employment of persons between 
12 and 14 years of age as full-timers. Consequently, I do not think there has been any physical 
deterioration due to this cause. Nor do I think that there is any necessity for tho introduction 
of an intermediate class corresponding to “young persons ’’ in England. It would bo exceedingly 
difficult, besides, to carry out in this country. Moreover, such a rule would diminish the bread- 
winning power of a family working in a mill. 

If children entered a mill at 9 years of aye, and remained in it as half-timers till they were 
14, a special register, as suggested, of all operatives under lb, would be both interesting and useful 
for the purpose indicated. But my opinion is that the half-timers are a very floating population. 

1 doubt if 10 per cent, of the half-timers in any Bombay mill have worked in that mill for more 
than ayesir. Ttis certainly very rare to find a luilf-tiiner who lias worked constantly in one mill 
for 3 or even 2 years. I am of opinion therefore that tlm special register referred to would serve no 
useful purpose. As it is tho young married women with children wo generally And working in 
mills, 1 am of opinion they should bo prohibited from working at night. I think 9 is quite too 
young for half-timers, particularly so as tho certifying modie d olflcer has often to give the benefit 
of any doubt ns to tho ago to the child. I am strongly of opinic n that tho minimum ago 
should be raised to 10, 1 quite understand that, this rule would lessen tho total eargings of a 
family, by preventing a child working between the age of 9 and 10 years. It is also argued by 
Borne tint the child would spend bis or her time in the gutter and in mischief, and would be far 
better occupied in a mill doing useful work. There is some force in this, hut it is impossible to 
logislato f« » t* everything, and at any rate tlm child will get fresh air in tho gutter, which is unfor- * 

tunately often more than can bo said for tho mill. T am strongly of opinion that it would be for tho 
child’s benefit to rais-j fho minimum age to 10. T know of one medical officer of largo mill 
experience who considers (lint the half-timer's work consists rather in play than work, and that it 
is very light in iU nature, and he is therefore averse to raising the minimum age to 10. T Agrot 
I cannot agree with him. I have often watched for long periods half-timers at work, anfll do 
not consider it by any means light. The question whother certificates of both age and physical 
fitness should be required before children nre allowed to *v® k in factories cannot, be replied to by 
a direct positive or negative. When inspecting medical officer of factories in Bombay, ] found 
that ir. was a hardship on tlio mill management to insist on a child being certified Impure boing 
actually entertained, and for tho following reason. What, actually happens is that mills hnvo either 
to send their newly entertained half-timers to the oflioo of the certifying surgeon, or they have to 
call the certifying surgeon to the mid. Whichever course they adopt, it is very inconvenient for 
them to have to carry it out oftener than once in ton days. Hence if a mill has a batch of half- 
timers certified Say on the 1st of the month, it should be allowed to employ, at its own rink with 
regard to m/#\ tlioso half-timers who offer themsedves for employment after tho 1st of tho month 
and before say tho 10th, when tho newly collected batch of half-timers must he examined by tho 
certifying surgeon. If a child is not employed tho moment ho presents himself at a mill, ho simply 
goes to tho nearest mill and seeks employment there, and tho first mill loses a hand. It should ho 
remembered, too, that many mills have to send their children long distances, often many miles, for 
certification, in charge of an overseer, and it would be a great loss of time and money if tho mill 
had to send to tho certifying surgeon every child as soon as he offered hitnscdf for employment. I 
now bog to refer to a most important point. It should be legislated that the certifying surgeon's 
opinion ns to age should be absolutely final . .Most unfortunately there aro rio definite signs of age of 
either children or adults, but it maybe taken for granted that the certifying surgeon will err, when 
in a state of hesitation, oil tho side of leniency, and will give a child of about 9 or 14 tho benefit of 
tho doubt. Jf a mill is prosecuted for employing an underaged boy, it will, I fear, have no difficul- 
ty in procuring medical evidence to swear that the boy is not under, aged, in spite of the certifying 
Burgeon's opinion. I am most strongly of opinion that if my suggestion is not made law , tho 
ceitifying surgeon’s certificates of ago will be of little value. 

I consider that a physical fitness certificate a8 such for children before being allowed to work 
in factories is not necessary, but I am of opinion that if the certifying surgeon considers a child 
physically unfit he should have power to reject him. Under the present law, a child may bo far 
gone in consumption, and yot the certifying surgoon must pass him, if not under age. Children 
should be pbysicnlly oxamined. An elaborate examination, such as is required for life assurance, 
need not be carried out, but one sufficient to detect diseases such as consumption, heart disease, 
enlarged spleen or liver, rupture, Ac., Ac. Even 6uch an examination would increase the present work 
of ft certifying surgeon very much, and would call for more remuneration than the present four annas 
a head. 1 see no necessity for requiring certificates of ago from children who have hitherto worked 
half time before they are allowed to work full time. If the mill authorities believe that a half- 
timer has reached 14 years of age, they will, in thoir own interests and to safeguard themselves 
against prosecution, have the boy or girl inspected by the certifying surgeon, before putting him 
on as a full-timer. If they do not do so, they run the risk of being proseouted, and it is exactly 
in oases of this kind that my suggestipn made in the previous paragraph regarding the certifying 
surgeon’s opinion as to age being final applies. Nor do I think certificates of fitness should he 
required in such oases, but here I beg to suggest that an inspecting medical officer, or indeed any 
mill inspector, should have the power to send any ohild or adult whom he sees working in a mill, and 
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Captain Houston* whom be thinks physically unfit, to the certifying surgeon for medical examination. The certifying 
surgeon would thus hav.o the power of rejecting, as physioally unfit, any child or adult, and of pre- 
venting him continuing to work in the mill. Children should certainly be employed in regular sots. I 
believe it causes no trouble to the mill to do so, and it greatly facilitates the checking of registers 
by the inspectors. I do not consider that factory owners Aould bo compelled to provido elementary 
education at their own expense for children. Education could not help them at their work then or 
afterwards when adults. Any parent who was koen that his child should learn to read and write 
could doubtless find outside means of attaining this objoct. Non-working young chi la re n ^ should 
not bo allowed inside the factory at all. Almost every part of a factory where there is machinery is 
dangerous for young children unacquainted with the working of the machiuery. If non-working 
young children are allowed inside a mill, it opens a fruitful road for abuse. I frequently found 
young children in the Bombay mills actually working, and covered with cotton fluff aud debris, 
and on failing to find their names on the registers was informed by tho jobber that they had come 
with their parents’ food and wero working withont his knowledge. All that is necessary is to 
* have a rulo prohibiting any but bond fide workers from eutcring the mill buildings. I understand 

that a good many samples of air have been collected in the Bombay mills by Mr. Chambers during 
the last year, and submitted for examination to the chemical analysor to Government. Particular 
attention should bo paid to “ gasing rooms one such room can he seen in tho Sassoon and 
Alliance Silk Mill and I had always to complain of tho vitiated state of tho atmosphere there. An 
attempt should be made to fix a standard of purity for air. A standard of humidity should if 
possible bo fixed. I have no hesitation in saying that the air is oftou over-saturated, and must 
act detrimentally on the health of the operatives, particularly when over-saturated by steam. I 
recollect one case wl.cn in a woaving room with a fairly high temperature there was a difference 
of only 2 degrees between tho dry and wet bulbs. The workors wore literally bathed in perspi- 
ration. On stopping work and going out into the open air tho workers aro particularly liable to 
catch Borious chills and even pneumonia. On remonstrating with the manager, a European, he 
told me that it was necessary to have a high degree of moisture, having regard to proper manu- 
facture, but I enn hardly believe it is noeessary to have such a very high percentage of saturation, 
at a high temperature. This opens tho question whether rooms should ho humidified by the cold 
spray or >y steam. I am not prepared to give a definite opinion on this point with rogard to the 
manufacturing processes, but from a health point of view the cold spray is undoubtedly preferable 
in climates liko that, of Bombay. A standard of moisture should bo prescribed ; hygrometers 
should be carefully looked after, and readings recorded at least twico daily. If an inspector should 
* find that tho water for the wet bulb has been allowed to ovaporate, a fino should be imposed. A 

standard of purity for the water used for humidifying should also ho fixed. I beliovo that tlio 
present accommodation of one seat for every 50 workers is quite sufficient. Moro privy seats will 
only ioad to moro idleness . Most decidedly separate urinal accommodation should bo insisted on. 
I consider it an urgently required necossityin the mills. Jn those mills where such accommodation 
docs *ot exist, a person is supposed to go into a privy— moro 6ften than not a foul-smelling ono— to 
micturato. But ho never does, and I confess my sympathies are all with tho man. The result is that 
tho ground in the neighbourhood of tlfu latrines is always fonlod with urine. It would seem natnral 
to hang all doors so as to open readily from the inside outwards in case of firo. Tho administra- 
tion of the Act should be made uniform throughout India as far as possible. Having been a 
medical inspector, I have given the question close thought and consideration fora good time past, 
and I am most decidedly of opinion that not only would full-tirao medical inspectors he a great 
expense, but they could not carry out tho work as well as it is dono at present, provided the 
number of inspections remains the same. There is such a thing as over-inspection and harassing 
mills, and I consider that twice a year is *ufficient, for inspection by a medical inspector. I am forced 
to say that a successful medical inspector is not required to show any great display of medical 
ability or cleverness, but if he is cute and wary enough to outwit jobbers and mill managors of a 
certain class, ho is much more likely to be a successful inspector. How often an inspector sees 
the windows fly open on his entoring a mill compound, and unless ho enters a mill at once, he has 
very little chance of catching uncertified half-timers. To be successful, an inspection must necessarily 
be in the nature of a surprise visit. If a mill knows that an inspoctor is coming, windows are 
thrown open for ventilation, and uncertified half-timers are soon hurried away, and any other 
irregularities are soon rightod. Supposing, for instance, there was a full-time inspector for this 
Presidency, and he went say to Dhulia to inspect the mill. I have no doubt at all that new* 
of his alighting at the railway station wonld be sent to the mills long before ho ever got there 
himself, and the object of his visit would be to a great extent frustrated. I believo that the 
present system whoreby the local district Burgeon is tho mill inspector could not be improved upon. 
He is in a much better position to make a surprise visit. I quito admit that full-time medical 
inspectors should be appointed if their duties were such as to require* very special training or 
special medical or sanitary knowledge in the work of mill medical inspection. But I gay most 
emphatically that it docs not. It does not require a specially trained medical iuspector to say that a 
latrine is dirty or that it is not sufficiently flushed or that it smells badly. It roquires no special sanitaiy 
training to say that a room is stuffy and ill-ventilated, especially if a standard of purity is laid down, 
and a non-medical inspector can take away a sample of air in a bottle. It does not require any 
special knowledge to say that the atmosphere of a room is over-heated or over-humidified * the 
thermometer, the hygrometer, and the standard tables can be read by any one as well as by a 
medical man ; it requires no special medioal knowledge to say that a compound is dirty, that the 
inside walls of a mill room would be the better of being lime-washed, or that the reserve supply 
of drinking water is insufficient. Nor can a medioal iuspector say for certain that the quality of 
the drinking water is bad. He must take away a sample in a bottle for analysis by the chemical 
analyser or a bacteriologist. But the non-medioal inspector can do that just as well. It may be 
argued that the full-time experienced medical inspector can lay his hand with unerring certainty 
on the half-timer under 9 or the fall-timer under 14. Unfortunately he cannot, nor oan the most 
experienced professor of anatomy or anthropology in the world do so. The district surgeon oan 
do it as well as a full-time medical inspector could. The stating of a child’s age is only a matter 
of opinion based on experience and observation. A non-medioal inspector oan, after a little 
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azperioncor give a fairly good guess at a child’s age, and it is open to him to send any child he Captain Howto* 
wishes to the certifying surgeon for examination as to age. 1 am, for these reasons, most strongly 
of opinion that medical inspections should not bo more frequent than tfrey aro at present, and that 
the district surgeon is quite as efficient as >a full-time medical inspector, and even more ho, 
as he is in a position to make surprise Visits which a full-time man would not be. My 
experience is limited to the Bombay mills, where most of the operatives are mahratta 
ghatees . There are also a good many Mahomedans. They comprise workers in spinning, 
weaving and dyeing mills, cotton presses, iron foundries, printing presses, and one 

S uper mill (the Girganm Paper Mill), lam unable to supply any statistics as to the relative 
ealthi ness of the factory operatives. I have formed no definite opinion as to whether the 
healthiness of the operatives in the Bombay mills is better or worse than the non-factory population 
of the same chss. 1 have never had any connection with the large Bombay hospitals whero such 
information might be obtained. I, however, think that the factory population is as healthy as the 
non-factory. Bat 1 believe that, under existing circumstances, if a boy entered a mill at 9« 
remained as a half-timer till 14, and then as a full-timer for say 30 years, and always did a hard 
day’s work, his health wonld suffer. From my limited experience, my opinion is that tho faotory 
population is the same in physique ns the non-factory population of tho same class. * I am not 
aware that the operatives in Bombay mills suffer more than tho general population of the same 
class from any specific classes of disease. I can supply no statistics on this point. It must, 
however, bo borne in tnind that the factory population is to a certain extent a floating one, and 
that bat fow people spend many years of their lives at the work. Unfortunately nature lays down 
no definite index ns to age, and the determination of a child’s a?o is largely a matter of opinion 
based on experience. I have examined the teeth of several thousand children in Bombay and 
believe that no definite conclusion ns to age can bo drawn from their number. The presence of 
the first bicuspid tooth certainly helps one to say that a child has reached 9 years of age, and the 
presence of tho third molar that tho child has reached 14, though I have seen several children 
with the third molar who were not, I bolieve, more than 13 years old. My experience of one year 
as medical inspector in Bombay leads me to believe that the existing law ns to the employment of 
children is not evaded, nor do I think mill managers have any desire to evade the law, nor anything 
to gain by doing so. I always paid particular attention to this point at my inspections. Iecannot 
exactly recollect, but I believe that only ont3 or two prosecutions Wore instituted against mills as 
the resnlt of mj finding uncertified children at work during my yaw in Bombay. One or two 
Cases were let off with a warning, as it was a first offence. Should it be eventually decided to 
employ full-time medical inspectors, I am of opinion that they should be recruited from tho Indian 
Medical Sorvico, from among special applicants for tho posts. They shonld bo probationers for 
a period of 2 years, and should then bo given the option of reverting to their original employment 
or remaining permanently in the department as factory medical inspectors. The pay shcmld 
be very libera), as they would lend unsettled lives, ami more arduous, trying, or uncongenial wk 
could hardly bo found for a medical man. It would, I consider, he worse than useless to appffnt 
as medical inspector a member of the Subordinate Medical ^Service. Ho would often receive 
scant courtesy in a mill. There would be no objection to layi^f down that he should not be 
permitted to engngo in private practice, but it is extremely unlikely that a doctor engaged purely 
in mill inspection work would gain much reputation as an expert physician or surgeon. His 
opinion on medical and sanitary matters— other Hum the ago of children which shonld bo decided ^ 

by the certifying surgeon — should he final and he should be responsible solely to Government. 

I. beg to refer to the following matters. 

Ventilation . — There can be no doubt that the present arrangements for ventilation in many 
of the Bombay cotton mills are unsatisfactory. Were the majority of the windows kept open, 
ventilation would be greatly improved and probably sufficient in most cases. But if ventilation 
is to bo limited by windows which can bo opened and closed at. tho will of any operative, ventila- 
tion will remain unsatisfactory. It would be a simple matter to improve this defect, bat it must 
bo legislated for. Further I am of opinion that plans of the method of ventilation of proposed 
new mills should bo submitted to the medical inspector of factories for approval before being 
built. It. is ho who is particularly interested, and it is lie who will have to subsequently find 
fault with the ventilation if any is to bo found. 

Latrines . — I am of opiniou that, where the cost is not prohibitive, and whon mill latrines are 
situated at only a short distance from sowers, mill-owners should be compelled to introduce the 
water carriage system, and lay down sewer pipes. In this respect, however, I understand that 
but little encouragement is given by tho Municipality to mill-owners. I would instance the case 
of the Burma Oil Works near £ewreo, Bombay, which undoubtedly possess the most model 
latrines of any factory in Bombay. The manager informed me that they pay exactly the same 
municipal halalkhore tax as they did before they built tho latrines on 'the water carriage system, 
although a municipal sweeper is now never required to visit the latrines. 

Number of working hours for engineers. — I beg to request tho Commission to enquire into the 
number of working hours of engineers. It was only at the very end of my year’s work in Bombay 
that I received a complaint from a Parsee engineer who said that he had to work from 4 a. m. to 
8 p. m. and ho informed me that many other engineers had to work equally long hours. I regret 
that I am unable to givo moro definite information on this point. 

Ova time, — Although I have recommended 12 working hours a day for an adult man, I cannot 
but consider it would bo a hardship on both mill*ownors and operatives to absolutely restrict 
them to these hours in times whon the cotton trade is booming, or when the pressure of work in 
mills is enormous. But I consider that, if a mill wants to work overtime, it should show good 
oause for the same, that no operative should be allowed to work more than 13J hours ft day, and for 
not more than two months in the year, and that a mill should have to apply for special permission 
to work overtime. 

Phthisis in Bombay.— It is now an established fact that phthisis is exceedingly common in 
Bombay, 1 believe 1 am not exaggerating when 1 say the death-rate from this disease is enor- 
mous. Granted this fact, it must not be lost sight of when considering, the health of the very 
large mill population in Bombay city, and the ventilation and sanitation of mills* I desire to 
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bring strongly to notice that a very small percentage of persons suffioring from phthisis, and work- 
ing in a mill room, particularly an ill-ventilated ono, are capable of giving the disease to other 
fellow-workers. They oxpectorato on the floors and walls, and it is easy to conceive that an 
atmosphere laden with dust and cotton debris can form a very ready moans of conveying about the 
tubercle bacillus. To mitigate this ovil, I would recommend that floors should be regularly 
washed with strong antiseptic solution, and that walls should be lime-washod to a height of six 
foot every four months. 

Witness stated that from March 1006 to March 1907 ho had acted as medioal factory 
inspector in tho city of Bombay. In his opinion the mill population was essentially a floating 
population, and was not continuously at mill work. Ho could not account for the absence of 
elderly workers unless they retired to their fields for easier work and to live, according to the 
Indian custom, on tho labour of their children. Ho did not suggest that tho hard work meant 
early mortality. Witness considered that tho long hours of 1905 would in the long run be 
detrimental to tho health of tho employes. 11c approved of a 12-hour working day, but doubted 
if the mill-owners would agree to it, unless they could onforco stricter discipline among the men. 
However, if tlio 12 hours* day had already been successfully tried in certain mills, then perhaps 
tho owners would agree to it. He agreed with giving tho benefit of tho doubt iu regard to ago 
to the boy of 14. This made the boy a more vnluablo member of the family as a wage earner. 
There were, of course, many youths doing a full day’s work who were not adults. Ho thought 
that this difficulty could be got over by raising the age of half-timers to 15, which would obviato 
making a class of “young persons’*. It would bo extremely difficult to work an intermediate 
class in India on account of the lack of system in the working of tho mills. Very often a child 
of 9 was hardly fit to do a half day’s work. Ho did not agree with raising the adult ago to 16, 
as this would strike too hard at the wage earning-power of a family. An inspector should have 
the powor to send any adult whom he thought weakly or physically unfit to tho certifying surgeon 
who should have the power to reject him. Witness would sacrifice the individual for the benefit 
of the community. The medical officer should certify tho child and young adult as of a certain 
age and " fit ”, If a hoy of 14 was rejected as an adult, he would contemplate giving him a 
certificate of fitness as a half-timer. Of those whom he had scon working in mills ho would 
have rejected as unfit about 5 per cent . both 1 at 9 and 14 years, had ho had the power. Tho 
certifying medical officer’s opinion as to age should bo final. He had heard of ono case being 
contested. The age test was purely one of experience. Witness went on Powell's standard in 
regard to dentition, and put this to tho test. If the child had the first bicuspid tooth, then ho 
was probably over 9, and if the third molar, 14. Tho third molar was often present at the 13th 
year, and even at the 12tli and so this could not bo called an accurate test. Tho first bicuspid 
at tho age of 9 was. however, a fairly good test, but witness would not bo justified in rejecting 
a (Jpild even if the first bicuspid were not present. Generally speaking the dentition test 
wa strict of much help. He had tried to obtain data to go upon, but had been unsuccessful. Ho 
agreed that the child should be permitted to work in the mill for a few days before being certified, 
and did not think that tho owners wclfhl take unfair advantage of this concession. Tho rules 
regarding children wore not ovadecl to any groat extent. Tho present inspection was thorough 
and quite enough ; there was such a thing as over-examining. The child would not bo lost sight 
of, for his name would luivo to be entered for examination. There was tho chance of his name 
not being entered, and in that case tho defect would only be brought to light by catching that 
particular child. The mills in Bombay wero not as a rule well ventilated. The windows 
were always closed, and were useless for ventilation purposes. The David Mill had fans. 
Witness had bcon through tho mills at the hottest time of tho year, and though tho 
atmosphere might seem close and stuffy, yet he did not. think ono would bo justified in saying 
that it was absolutely vitiated. Tho windows wero kept closed for fear of tho breeze snapping 
tho threads. Mven in the hottest weather tho windows were closed, and in his opinion tho 
operatives themsolves proferred it so. Standards of humidity would have to bo local. Tho 
present latrine accommodation was enough. If they were overcrowded it was duo to the loitering 
habit. Urinals were badly wanted. Where these had been provided they were used for their 
proper purpose. He had always found that his complaints about tho dirtiness of latrines had 
received attention. Phthisis was prevalent in Bombay, but was not specially prevalent among 
mill-hands. Ho could not say whether pneumonia was increasing in Bombay. Ho did not think 
that tho death statistics of tho City would be of any material use, for only about 45 per ccnt m 
wero properly certified. If working hours were to bo restricted, he thought it might bo a 
hardship to both mill -owners and employes if they were never to be allowed to work overtime when 
trade was very flourishing. 


Witness No. 37. 

Mr. A . K. Leslie , of Messrs. Greaves Cotton and Company , Bombay . 

I am a partner in the firm of Greaves Cotton and Company, who aro the agents for the 
following cotton spinning mills, working the number of spindles and employing, nominally, the 
number of hands mentioned against each : — 


Mill. 

Spindles. 

Mill-bands. 

Beelers. 

Total 

New Kmprcia 

... 


• •a 



41,824 

986 



Howard and Bullougb 

• St 

••• 

... 

... 

43,824 

948 



Connaught 


••• 

• •• 


•a# 

82,760 

816 


tSj&g 

Apollo 

• so 


... 

... 


46,232 

850 



RmptOfls 

... 

• •• 

••• 



34,680 

590 



James Greaves 

• mV 


... 

• •• 


88,124 

art 


1,100 

Imperial 

• •• 


••• 

• IS 


88,016 

584 


1,084 

Leopold 

•M 

• M 

• •a 

• •0 

- 

18,664 < 

480 


686 







290,124 

5,805 

8,929 

0,784 
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It has been oar practice for many years to work from daylight to dark at all season* of the Mr. Leal!* 
year, thus roughly according to season the mills have run from a maximum of 13-22 hours to 
11-8 hours, with the usual half hour stop in tho middle of the day. It was at one time our 
intention to run the mills for 13 hours daily, irrespective of the hours of daylight. But whereas 
in the long days when we began tho experiment our hands appeared to have regarded the policy 
of not availing of the full hours of daylight as a peculiar one, when the shorter days and tho longer 
nights came on, wo found it impossible to run the mills by electrio light for more than a fow 
minutes. In other words onr workpeople, being accustomed to work from daylight to dark, 
objected to any change in tho custom. It is generally admitted in India that good and economical 
spinning is not produced for a brief period immediately after starting and immediately before 
closing. Operatives with us do not come punctually to work, or work on necossaiily to tho last 
minute ; and in this respect, as in many ofchors, our procedure does not coincide with that which 
obtains in England. Whilst stating generally therefore that tho first 15 to 20 minutes, and the 
last 15 to 20 minutes, work may compare unfavourably with work at other times of tho day, I am 
unable to give any statistics in confirmation of tbiB fact. On comparing the normal production 
of a long day with tho normal production of a short day, the economic results arc in favour of 
tho long day. As regards the medical certificates for half-timers, I do not think that any hardship 
is caused, or tho law improperly evaded, by allowing such half-timers to work before examination, 
or, in other words, between visits of the certifying officer. And if certificates for physical fitness 
are considered necessary, this procedure might bo adopted and bo mado applicable in all cases 
whore tho law insists upon examination. I am of opinion that tho question of physical fitness 
should bo left well alone : and I bog reference to my letter of the 2Gth July 1900, attached hereto 
on this subject. I rlo not know that there is any practical difficulty in tho re-examination of 
half-timers before they become adult labourers, where their promotion takes place in the samo 
factory. But unless tho system prevailing in nmuy continental countries is adopted, whereby 
every worker is registered and provided with a " caliier ”, I think any system of the description 
contemplated would bo easily evaded : and that if tho “cahier” system is mado applicable to 
factory hands — many or most of whom aro only factory bands for portion of their lives— it would 
be unfair and impolitic not to apply it. to everybod}*, no matter what his calling may fce. I fail 
to sec that anybody can devise efficient safeguards unless and until every worker is registered 
and is forced to carry about bis life-record with him. But tho working of such a system in India 
does not strike me as being within the sphere of practical politics, I deal with the question of 
“young persons ” in my letter before referred to. If a restriction is put on the hours of labour 
of the male adult, I think it should bo general and not specific; by this I mean that if a man 
way work for 12 hoars out of the 24, a latitude should bo givon and tho poriod should not neces- 
sarily be, say, from 6 a.m. to 6 r.M. And unless restrictions aro enforced which would compel 
our labour to commence at the hour stipulated and to continue until the hoar of closing the 
time of starting tho engine, and tho time of stopping it, would always bo more than tho Vtual 
period of full work done. I regard the conditions of factory labour in India ns so wholly differ- 
ent from tho conditions prevailing in the United Kingdorr® that tho entertainment of inspectors 
from England for factory work in India would prove unsatisfactory to masters and to mon. 

Such inspectors would have to learn local conditions, and the peculiarities of local labour which 
would take them a very long time to do, and any attempt to apply tho stringent methods which 
obtain at home would hamper owners and bo resented by labour to such an extent that we should 
have difficulty in manning our mills. In tho absence of any concrete idea as to what form new 
laws would take, it is not possible to say what provisions would bo necessary to ensure elasticity 
in them ; but if stringent laws are contemplated on the linos of those obtaining in England, it 
seems to mo that the severest blow which tho legislature could give to tho industrial develop- 
ment of India will have been delivered, and that the effect would be disastrous. I am not in 
favour of limiting tho working hours of adult n:ales engaged in manufactures any more than 
I am of those engaged in agricultural pursuits. At various stages aud at different limes our mill- 
hands arc for tho most part agriculturists— -I again beg reference to my letter previously referred 
to. As to the physique of mill-workers being affected by long hours it is not very clear what is 
meant by this, as applicable to tho mill-hands of Bombay. Is it supposed wo have a well- 
defined race of mill-hands who have got to be mill-hands or starve, as is the case in many 
manufacturing centres in England and elsewhere ? If so, we might have some means of com- 
paring the physique of mill-hands with that of others. But thero is no sucli class with us. As 
to the illegal employment as adults of persons between tho ages of 12 to 14, I am not aware 
myself of any such practice, and it is against the law. I am not prepared to express an opinion 
on tho general question as to whether night work by women should bo prohibited. The women 
in our mills are reelers aud wasto pickers, and they take no part in the actual manufacture of 
yarn, and never work after dark. But in some factories, more particularly ginning factories, 
labour restrictions of any kind should bo avoided. I do not know that I have any particular 
objection to the raising of the minimum ago of children from 9 to 10, bnt 1 do not think any 
change is called for. A weakly boy of 9 may by working seenro the means of being better 
nourished, and at 10 years of age may bo a more robust ohild than if he had been debarred from 
working. I really don’t know why mill-owners should be faced with the question of the provision 
of elementary education at their own expense for children working in their factories, or why # 
they should be singled out for providing free education in this country. If primary education 
is compulsory, everybody will have to conform to the law. If primary education is compulsory 
the State must provide it : if primary education is not compulsory, it is not apparent how Govern- 
ment or the mill-owners propose to maid children attend mill-owners 1 schools. 1 speak 
advisedly, because we had a school for several years. It was a pretty institution on occasion when 
the agents or visitors were about, bat the children who ought to have attended it regularly were 
-quite sharp enough to know that we could not compel them to do so, and so there was no regular 
attendance or any material benefit to them from the facilities we supplied. The introduction of 
non-workingyoung children into our mills is always discouraged, but if actual prohibition took 

S lsce hardship would be caused in many instances. It is to the advantage of all employers to 
o anything and everything to enable their employes to carry out their work under hygienio 
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conditions. The advantage may not be sufficiently recognized, but I doubt the practical uso of 
testing samples of air taken from factories in India, nor does it seem possiblo to proscribe 
analytical standards of purity which shall be common tg them all, or whioh under everyday oon- 
ditioDa conld ororyday he obtained, unless the whole system of ventilation throughout a milt 
is under absolute control This can only be done by installing special appliances fo£ the purpose r 
which are more or less costly , and which in factories of some design conld not bo installed at alL 
Several systems have been introduced, but none have yet workod long enough and under all 
climatic conditions to stand the test of time. Wo are at present installing at the Howard and 
Bullough mill the system designed by Hall and Kay for humidifying and ventilating, and part 
of the installation approaches completion. We be! iove it to bo the best system on the market, 
but we cannot speak definitely of its oconomio and other advantages until we have tested it. 
The construction of most humidifiers necessitates the uso of clean water of normal density, and 
any legislation on the subject therefore seems unnecessary. I consider the present standard of 
latrine accommodation sufficient for all requirements. The habits and customs of tho people are 
filthy beyond description. We have urinals, but they are not invariably used as such. As to 
the way doors should bo hung, I am of opinion that unless any part of a faotory is evidently and 
unmistakeably dangerous no changes in the designs of buildings or their parts should be intro- 
duced with retrospective effect. If further precautions for fencing machinery are necessary, 

I submit that Government should nay what is wanted and clearly defino its requirements before 
machinery is imported into India. Macbinory is not made in India, and it has been a very great 
source of irritation and expense to factory owuers to conform to tho various peculiarities, if not 
fads, of many inspectors who beforo they were inspectors had very often only a limited knowledge 
of machinery. Wo recently had, at considerable cost and trouble, to fix up a guard to a belt 
running between a mill and its reeling room. It had never done any harm to anybody for 27 
years, and in most mills there nro dozens of horizontal belts whioh cannot be conveniently 
guarded and which do no harm. We have had too to iuako hundreds of castings for the protec- 
tion of gearing on old machines because more modern types have come out with such protection. 
No reason occurs to me as to why uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout 
India should not bo secured. I do not think full-timo medical inspectors of factories are 
required, r or know how they would find enough work to <lo to justify their existence, unless they 
adopted vexatious and inquisitorial methods. 

Enclosure. 

Bombay , 26th July 1906. 

Mv DEAR— 

I bavo delayed answering your letter of the 6th instant in order that I might liavo timo to 
weiVi up tho problems you pub beforo mo as carofully as possible. I must digress somewhat 
bofoj^ tackling the direct questions you ask mo and do so with tho solo object of trying to throw 
aB much light as I can on the matters under reference. 

2. I have not refreshed my monodf y by rereading tho sensational articles which appeared in 
tho 11 Times of India" last autumn, and to which you refer. But it seems to me that a very great 
many other things might have boon stated with more reason. 

3. It is admitted, I think, that legislation with aviowof restricting the working hours of adult 
males is undesirable, and I cannot imagine that any human being is capable of working 
strenuously from 14 to 15 hours a day for 6 days a week without breaking down. But our people 
do not work strenuously, for if they did, we could do with considerably less than half the number 
of hards we employ inside our mills. It is misleading, therefore, to argue that because our mill 
runs for so many hours, tho operatives are consequently fully engaged and working hard during 
that period. I am troubling yon with this branch of tho subject at some little length. I find 
from information given me by one of my managers who has had experience both at home and 
in India that to work a particular one of our mule mills at home on the average counts wo are 
spinning, including all hands from tho card room to tlio mule room, wonld take 115 men, 87 
women and girls or a total number of 202, all told. The number of men including doffer boys 
wo actually have to entertain for the same work is 453. I have not taken tho mill right through 
so ns to embrace all hands, otherwise the difference in numbers would be far greater, for we have 
many auxiliaries who have no counterpart at all in an English mill. 

Engaged in our mills from blow room to spinnings inclusive, I find that from January to 
June Just we had an average total of 5,639 hands. 

I also find that 8£ per cent. (481) obtained and availed of casual leave running up to two 
months during tho sarno period, and that there was a further averago of 8£ per cent. (485) of 
absentees daily who were away without leave. 

But tho most astonishing figures in this respect arc to be found in tbe number of poople who 
applied for what is known as leave altogether," or, in other words, resigned. These total no 
less than 2,158 and represent 38 per cent, of the total number of people employod. I must 
confess that these last figures come as a surprise to me for they go to show that some 18 months 
is really tho maximum period for which a mill-hand works in a Bombay mill at one time. I knew 
of course that- tho period of working was not a long one, but I did not know that it was actually 
so short ns it must bo by the figures disclosed. 

The accuracy of tho returus, which have been specially prepared and give tbe names of all 
the parties who have resigned, is, 1 think, beyond question, but I am not going to send you the 
several quires of foolscaps on which tbo information is recorded unless you would like to have 
them. 

The deductions to bo drawn from the above facts are sneh as very clearly indicate to my 
mind that the mill labour problems of this couutry differ widely from the mill labour problems 
of Europe. 
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4. The atmosphere of cotton mills is anothor factor about which there has been a good deal Ur, Lsd!a» 
of misrepresentation* I readily admit that the atmosphere of any of the Bombay mills of my 
acquaintance is not such as prevails on, lot us say the top of Malabar Hill, but so far as ray 
experience goes I assert without fear of contradiction that the atmosphere of most, if not all, of 
our local cotton mills is infinitely better than the atmosphere prevailing in the homes of tho 
operatives and is no worse than the atmosphero most common to Bombay. 

Tho whole question of atmosphere must be one of comparison, and I am strongly of the belief 
that the atmosphere of our cotton mills is much rnoro froo from harmful constituents than tho 
atmosphere of tho rooms in which onr mill-hands live. I do not advance this as any reason why 
we should not strive to improve the hygienic conditions of our mills ; but I do consider it is time 
that the question of the atmosphere of our cotton mills should not be regarded from the senti- 
mental side, or on a beatific basis only. 

I don't think it can under any circumstances improve the physique of any race of animals to 
work its immaturo members for long hours or at too tonder an age, but to draw the age limit for 
children in cotton mills in India js not, I consider, a matter which can be judged on European 
standards. 

It is beyond dispnte that tho children of this country are not so well developed physically 
as children of the same age in Europe, yet T imagino that in powers of endurance the children of 
this country compare favourably with tho children of the same ago in Europe, in the same way 
that adult natives can live and flourish on a diet and fimid surroundings that would kill off 
Europeans. 

The question hero, I take it, is not so much 41 does work in our cotton mills tend to physically 
deteriorate tho young peoplo of tho present generation engaged in them 99 as “ will the effect 
show in the next generation ”? On balance I should be disposed to believe that the children 
born of mill operatives will compare not unfavourably with tho children born of other parents in 
tho same classes of society, f\’om tho fact that the mill operatives are in a position to do better 
for thomsolvos than more poorly-paid people. 

Children are seldom free agents any where, and though wo aro accustomed to regard child- 
hood as the period of physical and mental freodom, to tho Indian child as to his parents, play, 
such as we understand it, is practically unknown, and school is not so far a diversion or a labour 
which our Indian children can bo legally driven to. 

If therefore tho children wo now entertain did not como to us, they would probably not be 
so well nourished physically, and in mental training and development they would gain no ad- 
vantage. 

It is possible that a great many of tho children employed in mills contribute their wages 
in whole or part to the family purse, and as regards girls, I think this fact may help to postjfcne 
the marriage ago, fora girl who is married would at puberty have to go to her husband and^iis 
family would then secure her earnings. 

We appear to have 932 young men whoso ages range between 14 and 18 and average some- 
thing under 16 years. Of theso only 7 per cent, appear to be married, and of the married only 
a small proportion are living with their wives. 

Of the young women ranging from 14 to IS, wo only seem to have 138, of whom 34 per cent % 
are married and 66 per cent, unmarried, and of the married about two-thirds are living with 
their husbands. Most of theso people are Marathas, to whom I understand the marriage of girls 
before the ago of puberty is more or less of a religious obligat ion, but it would appear that if this 
is the case, Borne reason stronger than religion influences our mill-hands in this matter. 

One of my native assistants informs me from enquiries he has made that probably 40 per cent. 
of the young men and women employed have lost their fathers and aro in consequence bound to 
contribute their share to the support of the other members of tho family, whilst a number 
approximating to 25 per cent , or 30 per cent, are left to their own resources entirely owing to 
the deaths of both parents, and such full orphans, whether from poverty or otherwise, do not 
apparently marry at so young an age. 

Still there can bo no doubt about it that a very large proportion of children born in India are 
the offspring of parents married at an immature age and where such is the case can one expect 
strong robust constitutions and proper physical development ? A good many problems in this 
country would solve themselves if all animals could bo bred from mature stock only ; but 1 don’t 
think the mill-owners in India are contributing directly or indirectly to the deterioration of the 
physique of the peoplo ; nor do 1 think they aro helping to produce— as are admittedly certain 
industries in Europe — a distinct ordor of weaklings. 

5. After what I have said, I think, I must answer the question as to whether I consider the 
employment of childron in cotton mills for unlimited hours au abuse calling for legislative action 
in the negative. Anything Approaching “ sweating ” such as prevails in Europe is an unknown 
factor in India, and considering the wholly different physical, social, religious, and domestic 
conditions which prevail in this country, I do not consider any abuse actually arises from a state 
of Affairs which form part of the customs and habits of tho people of this country. 

6. In spite of this however, I see no objection to the introduction of the “ young persons 99 
under 18 years of age whose hours of working will be limited to 13 a day, provided such rule 
is applied to all spinning and weaving mills in India. I am informed that under the English 
Factory Act the only effect of tho introduction of the ‘‘young person 99 is that male operatives 
under 18 can only work tho maximum hours and, like women, cannot work overtime. The 
indirect effeot of legislation introducing the “ young person” would probably be to make his 
hours of labour the maximum for all textile manufacturers. 

7. I am of opinion that raising the age of full-timers from 14 to 16 would certainly affect the 
quality and supply of labour, and in many cases, be a real hardship on those operatives affected 
by the ohange. 

8. I see no particular objeotion to raising the age of half-timers from 9 to 10 years, though 
I doubt if any advantage, physical or otherwise, would accrue to the parties concerned. 

* Tours sincerely, 

(Signed) A» Leslis. 
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Oral evidence. 


Mr. Greaves. 
Written evidence. 


Witness stated that lie lmd been connected with tho mill industry in Bombay for eighteen 
years. They hail electric light in all their mills, which worked from dawn to dark, the longest 
day worked being 13 hours 22 minutes, excluding the half-hour interval. Witness thought it 
extremely difficult to compare tho output, per ho«\r of the long and short working days. The 
machines altered their counts, and there was no proper basis to go upon. Economically, the 
ownors preform! the longer day, because tho cost of production of the long day was less than that 
of the short day. Witness did not. think the operatives would agree to an average day, working 
Bay 12 hours ail the year round. They had once tried a 13-honr day in their mills/ This was 
all right in tho hot weather, but when the short days came round, tho operatives refused to 
makeup the 13 hours by working by artificial light. Witness agreed that tho continuation of 
tho very long hours worked in certain mills in 1905 was a physical impossibility. In his opinion 
the creation of a class of young persons ” would, in certain cases, have the elfect of restricting 
tho working hours, hut in those mills whoro ‘‘young persons ” were not. largely employed, they 
would have to go. An average working day meant frequent difficulties with the men, who wero 
accustomed to working from daylight to dark, and would resent any obaiigo, The men liked to 
go homo when the sun set, and would nut make up tho average flay in the cold weather. If Micro 
was another boom in tho industry, witness did not. anticipate that tho long hours of 1905 would 
again occur. In his opinion the conditions that gave riso to those hours wore purely exceptional, 
tho mill-owners expecting to cheapen tho cost of production by so working. Witness was opposed 
to an average working day which, ho said, t.ho mill hands would not. understand They could 
not reduce tho hours in tho long days and prolong them in tho cold days, except by extra payment. 
Mo paid t.he same monthly wages all the year round, but the majority of the men were on piece 
work. Working undci daylight, conditions witness considered that the difference in the output 
of yarn per hour in the long and short working days would only be a. mero fraction, ami not 
worth taking into account. Witness thought that a maximum of 13 working hours by daylight 
should in any case bo allowed. Tho hands always took their own time olT, and were absolutely 
independent. Tho operatives gained their points, although they bad no definite and recognised 
organisation. Witness could not go into the question of comparative production per yorir of 
English and Indian operatives, but so far as spinning was concerned, ho had practically stated 
in his written evidence that one Englishman could do as much as two Indians. Ho could not 
go into the question as to how their wages coinpired. The English might receive fivo times as 
much money for doing twice as much work, but thou the conditions of life prevented a real oom- 
parisiou being made. In his opinion the operatives generally kept, to one mill. If their hours 
were restricted, lie did not think they would change their habits in the least degree. Eighteen 
mouths was, he thought, probably the maximum that a mill-ha ml stayed in Bombay, The in- 
ference to be drawn from that observation was tliat mill operatives formed a flouting population. 

|iey worked a little while, made some money, and then preferred to go away on leave. There was 
liio possibility that tlio operative was tired out and required rest, but bo did not think Uiat was tho 
reason. Witness was at the mi 11^ every morning. They bad a dispensary, and he had not 
observed much sickness. He hail nut observed many young adults who ought not to have been 
passed. On one occasion ho picked out two boys who appeared to him t.o be under 1 1, but. two doc- 
tors who wero present stated the children were well over that ago. In regard to ventilation tho 
operatives preferred to keep the windows closed, and witness did not think that, a standard of 
purity of air could bo enforced. Under tho English Act of 1889, with a dry bulb tomporaturo of 
100° F,a maximum humidity of G4 % appears to be allowed. Then in Bombay we seem to lmvo 
95 % natural humidity during the rains at times. The only person who objected to open the 
windows was tho operative. So far as his observations went, bo thought that tho operatives had 
not improved in skill as u class, the improvement, if any, was very slight. Tho mill ojjerativo 
was a casual worker. The class was always changing and did not reside permanently in Bombay. 
Thoro wore no really old men in the mills. They did not end their days thero, hut retirod to 
their villages. Even if the adult day wero restricted to 12 hours, his remark in his written 
evidence about the “young person ” class would still apply. His evidence was based upon tho 
experience derived from wjrking day-light to dark Lours. Ho had no experience of other 
conditions. He had no objection to a half-timer working on tho night shift, provided his hours 
of labour were not extended. He was satisfied generally with tho present Act, which required 
no change whatever. Ho disapproved of owners being compelled to provide schools. If mill 
children wero to be educated, then other children ought to bo educated, and thus it become a State 
affair. They would also have to make tho attendance of children compulsory. Tho present* 
restriction of the hours of women prevented thorn from working on frames f but ho did not think 
they were competent to work side by side with men. He saw no great advantage in raising their 
hours to 12. 


Witness No. 38. 

Mr. II. R. Orravcs , Bombay. 

I am a partner in the firm of Greaves, CoMon and Company, who are tho owners of the Apollo 
Mills, and agonts for the under-montionod companies employing tho number of hands noted: — - 


Mill. 

Spindles. 

Mill-hands. 

Roclei s. 

Total. 

Apollo 

45,232 

50 

562 

1,412 

New Eropres 

41,824 

986 

626 

1,612 

Howard and Bullough ... 

43.824 

948 

685 

1.638 

Connaught 

32,760 

815 

442 

1.257 

Empress 

34,680 

590 

410 

1,000 

Jaines Greaves ... 

38,124 

C02 

498 

1,100 

I r.perial 

38,016 

584 

450 

1.034 

Leopold 

15,664 

430 

256 

086 

Total ... 

290,124 

6,805 

3*929 

9,734 
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I find that the average working days during the past ton years lmvebeon 311 days per year Mr. Grew*, 
and each working day has averaged 12 hours and 9 minutes. Prior to putting in the electric light 
we worked from daylight to dark, as customary with Bombay mills ; the days averaged 12 hours 9 
minutes all the year round. In 190.5 we put the electric light in our mills and worked at first, until# 

7-30 r.M. ; later on we curtailed the hours to 0-30 in the short days. Wo found tho hands objected 
to work longer hours and had to stop earlier to meet their objections. The working hours of 
adult males should not bo limited, and tho physique of workers has not boon effected by long hours. 

I think the engines should be stopped for half an hour between 12 and 2. 1 don’t know of any illegal 
employment of adults between the ages of 12 and 14 ; consequently do not think a special class 
of workers corresponding to “ young persons M undor the English Act is called for or necessary. 1 
think the employment of women at. night should be prohibited in spinning and weaving mills, but 
not in ginning factories. Workers in ginning factories are quite different in all conditions to wor- 
kers in spinning and weaving mills. Labour in ginning factories should not bo interfered with. 

I don'tttiink it is necessary to raise the limit of ago of children from 9 to 10, or beyond 9 — and 
I do not think certificates of physical fitness at all necessary before children of 9 years of ago 
or upwards are allowed to work iu factories. No mill-owner would allow a sick child to bo enga- 
ged — for the simple reason that it would not pay him, and it must not bo overlooked that a child of 
9 in this country is, as a rule, a very intelligent person and quite capable of looking after himself 
(and is a better worker than ho is at 14). I don’t think it is necessary, or should be incumbent ou 
mill-owners, that half-timers should have a certificate of age and physical fitness before they aro 
allowed to work full-time. I do not think it. should bo prescribed by law that children should not 
be employed except in regular sets, whether morning-and-atternoon sets or double sots. No factory 
owners should be forced to provide elementary education for children — my firm tried it for 
some years and had to give it up. As n matter of fact, the children would not attend — they or 
their parents found other work for them. We were tho first to introduce ring spinning into Lndia 
and it is chiefly in ring mills that, children aro employed, and wo know they wont to other mills 
to work. It is not. practicable to prevent children accompanying workers (/.e., their pareuts), to 
any pait of the factories.* I don’t think any legislation is required to prescribe a standard of purity 
of air of Indian mills. Owners themselves are only too anxious to obtain this desirqjl state of 
affairs, and my firm is now installing :l system at a cost of more than <£1,000 as an experiment to 
see if we can get the desired effect. I do not think a standard of moisture fur air in factories 
is necessary in this country —our climatic condition* aro so different to any other country wo know 
of : mid with a dry heat of 110 in thejpmde outside the mill and a dry wind blowing, who can 
say vvliat should bo tho standard of moisture inside the mill ? 1 quite agreo with a standard of 
purity of water for humidifying purposes, but what municipality in India can give it? Even our 
Malabar Hill water is often objected to by users, and who is to determine what the standard of 
purity shall be ? Latrine accommodation is a detail that can bo left to the municipal autlArities 
to settle. Iam in favour of ample accommodation being compulsory, and also that all doorsfhould 
bo hung so as to open outwards readily in caso of fire, amLfor everything that is conducive to tho 
safety of tho operatives. I think we aro hampered with qilo enough legislation regarding fencing 
of machinery, and no further precautions are necessary . Mill-owners themselves aro only too 
anxious to protect all dangerous parts, and should not bo compelled to fence off parts at the whim 
of inspectors. Uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India is desirable. 

Full-timo inspectors aro not required. 

Witness stated that, all tho mills in which lie was interested were spinning mills, and Oral 
electric light was used for a few minutes at tho oloso of the day. In 1995 his mills ran up to 
half past seven at night. The total output per day was large, but the production per spindle 
per hour was practically the same as in the short days. Ho did not pay extra wages to tho men 
after dark, and that was l ho main reason why the men would not work no w by tho aid of electric 
light. His mills worked p tactically a steady day of 12 hours 20 minutes all tlio year round. 

Witness thought it unnecessary to interfere with the la w affecting children, and did not agreo 
with the physical fitness certificate. At present the child pleased himself whether lie worked or 
not. He had bad experience of ginning factories in Broach and Palej. These, unliko those in 
Khandcsh, did not coiue under the Act. When it was a busy season the gins worked for 17 or 18 
hours a day, but the hands came and went as they liked, and did not work all the time. These 
conditions existed only for two months in the year. The season was from February to April 
sometimes going on to May. The labour was supplied by the villagers who cultivated their farms 
during the remainder of the year. During the busy season tho women assisted in the work, and so 
added to their iucomo. Witness considered that bringing the Gujarat gins uuder tho Act would 
affect tho supply of labour very much, and if they sought to restrict tho working hours, than a very 
largo force of inspector would bo required. Personally he had a capable Parsi agent iu charge of 
his gins, who would be able to see that the Act was carried out, but other owners, who resided 
in Bombay, were not so situated. Tho machinery in his ginning factories was underdriven, the 
line shaft being on the floor, and well fenced, and there could bo no danger at all. Openers were not 
required in Gujarat &b tho Broach cotton was clean and went straight into the gin when brought 
from tho field. Openers were confined chiefly to Khandcsh, were the cotton crop was dirty. 

There was no reason to fear accidents or fire from the opener, unless some hard substance got in. 

His manager, Mr. Dinjishaw Dinshaw, would be in Bombay shortly, and could give evidence, if 
neoessary. Witness would like that anything ho bad said on the subject of gins should be taken 
as subject to correction by Mr. Dinshaw. Witness considered that tho Bombay mill ftper&tives as 
a class had improved in skill. His experience covered 27 years, and not only had there been a 
general improvement in their work, but also they applied thomselves rnoro steadily now, At the 
same time there had been a great improvement in the machinery whioh might have added to the 
apparent improvement in the skill of the labourer. They could not compare the relative value 
©i Lancashire and Indian mill-hands, and he anticipated labour troubles if they attempted to res- 
trict the liberty of tho Indian operatives, who were still as casual aa when he first Knew them. 

Owing to the idling habit be was obliged to employ from 30 to 40 per cent, more hands than would 
ordinarily be required for mill purposes. The hands were absolutely independent. A fixed 12 hours’ 
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Mr. Greaves. day would force electric light into ovory mill, and those mills which had not at present eloetrio 

light would be penalised to the extent of £2,000. Such a restriction would injuriously affect tho 
t mill-owners. Witness did not consider that many under age children were passed as over-age, bat 
there might be a few cases whore they were given the bonofit of the doubt. They had it on 
record that a Bombay doctor once rejected a woman as below ago, and then passed her daughter 
as above age ! The presence of a few unlit children might not be noticed from the point of view 
of output of work, but if they became a material factor, then their presence would be folt. It 
Was not to tho interest of the owners to employ such children. 

Witness saw very gravo difficulties in any fixed standard of vontilation. The native objected 
to draughts, and so any ventilation must bo automatic and mechanical. Ho waB trying an experi- 
ment at present, and the expenditure referred to in his written evidence also included tho money 
that was being spent on humidifying. They could not put in an installation which would be 
vontilating only. If his experiment was a sucooss, then he thought that the bulk of tho Bombay 
millowners would follow his example. The mill in which this installations had boon placed was 
quite cool, as a result, but the arrangements wore not yet complete. It was easy to distinguish 
betweou the atmospheres of good and ill-vcntilatod mills by the senses, but in this experiment ho 
was relying on a regulator showing accurately the differences in temporaturo and humidity. Ho 
expected the installation to be finished by tho end of the month. Witness used municipal water for 
humidifying purposes. It was desirable to have as pure water as possible, and it certainly should not 
be taken from the condenser tanks. Fifteen to twenty years ago the children undoubtedly went 
from one mill to another to work, and to stop this witness introduced schools, but tho children would 
nofc attend. The evil in those days arose out of the scarcity of child-labour consequent on the im- 
provements of machinery which made child-labour possible. Child-labour was now plentiful, and 
tho ovil was not so groat as 15 years ago. Ho objected to half-timers working in sots, because ho 
preferred not to have a boy who had worked elsewhere. Tho proposed class of “ young persons " 
would determine the working hours of tho mill. From his observations ho asserted that tho 
mill operatives as a class had nofc suffered in physique, and there were hundreds who had worked 
for yearSfin tho industry. They took their holidays, and gone! rally returned to tho samo mill. He 
should not say that tho majority wore in debt, and their absences wore not duo to illness. He con- 
sidered it objectionable to employ women at night, hut it was necessary to do so in ginning 
factories, where they had a limited timo during which to nreparo tho produce for tho market. If 
men were solely employed in tho gins, then their lands •ould have to remain uncultivated. It 
was absolutely essential that women should be allowed to work in gins at night. 


Witness No. 39. 

3 lr. 3fj,nmohandas Ramji l Bombay. I 

Mr.Mamnoband u I represent two mills, tho Indian Manufacturing Company, Limited, and the New Kaiserd- 

Bamji. Hind Spinning and Manufacturing Company, Limited. Thore are employed in all 1,196 
Written evidence. wor kmen, consisting of 1,044 men and 152 women, in tho former mill, and 1,181 workmen in all, 
consisting of 930 men, 104 women and 57 children (or half-timers), in the latter mill. I give 
below a statement for 10 years showing tho number of days each of these two mills worked 
longer than 12£ hours, in each year, also the average daily number of hours worked for each 
year, during that period : — 





1 Tub Indian Manuvaotukino Companv, 

1 Limited 

1 

New Kaiseb i-Hind Mill. 


Year. 


Numbor of dnys 
working more than 
12$ hours. 

Average daily number 
of hours working in 
each year. 

Numbor of days 
working more than 
12$ hours. 

Average daily number 
of hours working in 
each year. 




Days. 

Hours. 

Days. 

Hours. 

.807 


... 

88 

1020 

17 

11*48 

898 



106 

11*86 

57 

12*87 

899 

0M 

Ml 

106 

11*52 

65 | 

12*6 

900 


Ml 

Nil, 

11*21 

65 

9*54 

90X 


• •• 

102 

11*67 

91 

11*65 

902 


• M 

100 

11*56 

49 

11*41 

.903 

HI 

•M 

101 

1167 

79 

11*47 

904 

... 

at# 

100 

11-50 

105 

12*9 

905 

... 

• M 

101 

12*67 

97 

12*14 

.906 

III 

Ml 

115 

12*8 

182 

12*11 
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The following statistics show tho effect on production of working the longest and the shortest Mr. Mnnmolmndas 
hours, for each of tho two mills for 20 s. yarn (similar information for no. 10s, and was to is not Kamji. 
available for both mills) : — 


Year. 

Indian kill. 

Kazsbb-x-Hind Mill. 

PRODUCTION Jjr.r Bl-VO HPtNDLK OP 20 j. 

Production prr ring Rrnfr.Tji 

of 20t, 


Longest days. 

Shortest (lays. 

i 

Longest day*. 

Shortest days. 


1 

Hoard. j 

Oz. 

Hour'?. 

Oz. ! 

| 

Hours. 


Hours. 

Oz, 

1897 

12-39 | 

4 OS 

8*23 

3-98 j 





1898 

12-40 1 

515 

10-32 

4 58 ! 

1 





1 




y 

Not 

available. 


1897 

12-40 1 

i 

5-12 

11 2 

4o9 

i 




1900 

Closed. ' 

Closed. 

IC'OJ 

4-52 ; 

i 

j 




KOI 

12 49 j 

i 

5 31 

11-11 

4 74 | 

12-19 

3* Si) 

11-55 

3*55 

1902 

12-30 ' 

5-C3 ! 

1 

11-15 

4-Sf! j 

12-47 

4-50 

11-41 

4-24 

1903 

12-45 

5-29 : 

IL-1S 

4*98 ! 

| 

12 : o 

5*c.(> 

1147 

4*99 

1C01 

12-45 •’ 

5-00 ! 

11 u 

I 

f>r-n 

12-57 

007 

12*9 

5*82 


j 

, 





• 


X90j ••• 

12*51 j 

r»-G3 ! 

li-ia 

5*32 

12-35 

719 

12*14 

6 58 

1J0G 

12- 13 | 

i 

5-30 

Ll -8 

515 

12-19 

r, si 

12-11 

G*57 


It is absolutely necessary in my opinion to allow' children, on liaK time, to work in n mill 
prior to undergoing examination for certifi<\it'^ of physical fitness as well as of age. Should tho 
production of such certificates ho rendered compulsory, at least, a month's tiiuo for tho purpose 
will ho sufficient, with a view to avoid abuse of tho concession given. Should tho law itiAt on 
Bocuring tho medical examination of half- timers wit’ll reasonable despatch, 1 think the present 
arrangement is sufficient. Assuming that a half-timer^s required to procure a certificate of 
physical fitness to work as an adult on full time, I think the thumb mark of tho employe on tho 
last given certificate will ho ample identification of any half-timer examined and rejected as 
physically nufit for full time. I am not in favour of Urn creation of a class of “young persons.” 

These persons are necessarily required, and the want, of them will eventually result in tho closing 
of a mill. The hours of adult, labour should be restricted between the hours of f> A.M. and 6-30 
r.M., including half an hour recess between 0 and ll) a.m. to take food, and half an hour between 
2 and 3 I’.M. for either food or rest, as S'mio of the labourers take food in tho morning, while 
others take it in tho afternoon. T do not approve of the suggestion to fix a maximum number 
of hours, and to leave it to tho discretion of individual employers to settle tho time for tho 
commencement and termination of the day’s work. 

Wit» iess stated that lie had been connected with tl to industry for 27 years. Ho had no Oral evidence. 
electric light in his mill. Tho production was, if anything, better in the "longer days than in 
the short days. December and January were tho end of tho season when they had tho last pick 
of cotton, and consequently a lower quality. Tho now cotton came on during tho longer days, 
and naturally there was an improvement, in product ion. Jlo had disapproved of iho very long 
hours from tho outset. Tt. was in l^ftl that owners commenced to work by electric light, and 
in some mills tho men worked by shifts up to 12 o’clock at night. Tho Collector of Bombay 
asked for information about tho long hours, and the question was discussed at a mill-owners’ 
meeting presided ovor by Sir (leorge Cotton, when it. was resolved to tell the Collector that vory 
mills wero working these long hours, and there was nothing worth consideration. Then 
fouowed n time of depression, and long hours wero at an end until 1905. Ho was of opinion 
that such hours adversely affected tho health of the operatives. Ho considered that 30 per cent . 
of tho operatives were migratory. They would borrow more than their month’s wages at ono 
mill, and then leave for another mill. Tho jobber usually stood as tho guarantor, and had to bear 
tho loHS. Ho thought 11 hours, excluding tho recess time, a fair working day. At present tho 
men ccnld not. stand tho strain of tho long hours, and so absented themselves, with the result 
that owners had to engage moro hands than wore necessary for tho ordinary running of tho 
mill. Ho himself did not engage extra hands. A fow substitutes wore occasionally required, 
but generally they regulated the working of tho mill by calling on departments which had full 
complements of hands. As a class mill-hands hud improved in skill, but not in application ; ho 
thought that with a fixed 11 or 12 hours* day the owners could bo stricter than at ^present. At 
present tho men were overworked, they wanted rost, and so they absented themselves. His mill* 
bands did not absent themselves to any groat extent. They took ono or two holidays a month, 
and out of the 26 working days in a month the majority put in 24 or 25 clays* A fixed 12 hours’ 
day would not injure or dislocato any trade in India. Until the operatives were educated there 
must be some restriction to preserve them as a class of workers. They were tempted by tho 
hope of getting more money to work long hours, and so injured their health. If the hours were 
restricted, he thought that the operatives would work harder iu order to earn moro money. Out 
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Iff. Manmohaadai of 1,181 hands in his mill ho considered that only about 30 to 40 were absent every day. He 

Bamji. sever bad a deficiency of labour, but sometimes a few hands left for those mills where long hours 

were worked. Thcso long hours only existed in the spinning mills, not in the weaving mills, 
as tho hands could not work bo well with electric light in tho latter. The creation of a class of 
“young persons " was an indirect way of closing the mills after a reasonably long day. He 
would do the direct thing, and restrict tho hoars of adult labour. In his opinion tho creation 
of a “young persons' " class would not affect a weaving mill, but if it affected one, it would 

• affect all. Witness would like two intervals for meals, but would not increase the length of 

the mid-day rest, otherwise they would go homo and not return to work agAin that day. At 
present tho hands took their meals and then wasted half an hour, while alter the mid-day rest 
they would enter tho mill and go to sleep as though exhausted. In his opinion all the money 
they earned went to the grain dealers, and in sweetmeats and drink, and less than 10 per cent. 
of them saved money. Very few sent money to their country, but the elderly people no doubt 
retired to their lands where they lived with the assistance of their children. They incurred 
heavy debts at the time of their marriage, and obtained then tho ornaments which they wore on 
their persons. A clerk in his employ earning Its. 20 a month on his betrothal borrowed Its. 400 
from outside, and also asked wifcuess to advance him another Us. 400. This was an example 
of how they became indebted. He had no objection to tho owners fixing their own working 
day if they gave proper and sufficient notice to the inspector. He would, however, prefer a 
definite fixed period, which would save bother between owners and inspectors, and prevent 
evasion of tho law. In his opinion the work-peoplo were so illiterate and ignorant that thoy 
did not understand the advantage or the disadvantage of short and long hours. Tlioir one idoa 
was to earn the highest wages. Witness had not raised his rates for piece-work on account of 
the introduction in other mills of the electric light. In his opinion as time went on thoy would 
find that shorter hours meant a better and larger production. The men were under the control 
4 of the jobbers, who were the masters of the situation. 


Mr. V. C. Ibrahim. 
Written o mdenee. 


Witness No. 40. 

t: 

Mr. Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ibrahim , Vice-Chairman of the Bombay Millowners * Association. 


T represent the Currimbhoy Mills, tho Kbrahimbhoy Pabuney Mills, tho Crescent Mills, and 
tho Fazulbhoy Mills, where tho number of men, women and children employed is as given in tho 
accompanying statistics. The accompanying statement will also show for how many days in each 
yoar, during the last ten years, the mill has worked over 12 tV hours a day, and also the average 
daily number of hours for each year during tho same period. Certificates of physical fitness as 
well nrf'of ago should be required before children are employed on half-time, and I think a week is 
a reasli lablo time-limit within which tho employe should bo allowed to work pending examination 
for a certificate. This certificate should bo necessary only in tho ease of children, and adults 
should require none. L do not think is necessary to call for fresh certificates of physical fitness 
in the csiso of half timers, who become adults on attaining the ago of 14. In practice it will not 
work well if certificates are enforced, since it is open to the lmlf-timcr to serve in other mills, in 
order to avoid obtaining a fresh certificate. 1 am not in favour of the suggestion for tho creation 
of a class of “young persons." 1 believe it will not be practicable, and will only giro rise to 
further confusion. The hours of work in a factory may be arranged, as best suits individual 
employers, between 5 in the morning and 8 in tho evening. No factory should begin work before 
5 or run on after 8. 1 do not believe there is any necessity to get our inspectors from tho United 

Kingdom; the men wc get locally nro sufficiently intelligent for all practical purposes. On 
principle I am against any limitation by law of the working hours of adult males. Generally the 
actual working hours at present are 13, but about If) per cent, of the workmen are at all times 
found outside the mills, thus reducing their actual working hours from 13 to 11£. If twelve 
hours per day bo enforced by law, tho result would bo a reduction in production, since tho men 
will never give up their habit of resting, or loitering about the compound, thus reducing a 12 
hours’ day to one of 10g hours. At the same time I feel constrained to say that when workmen 

are compelled to work for more than 12 hours, it docs tell upon their health, and they soon 
deteriorate. It is not necessary to have a special register of all workers under the age of 16. It 
is my opinion that no female should be allowed to work after 6 i\ M. The employment of womon 
at night must be prohibited. There is no need to raise tho minimum age at which children are 
allowed to work in factories. The present minimum of 9 years is quite adequate. Still, if the 
Commission consider it necessary, tho ago might be increased to 10. Before children aro allowed 
to work in factories certificates of age as well ns of physical fitness must bo required. It will, 
howover, not bo necessary to insist upon a fresh certificate before a half-timer is allowed to work 
fulltime. Tho certificate that he has obtained at the time of his first examination should be a 
sufficient guide for all future occasions. 1 am in favour of a law prescribing that children should 
only be employed in regular sets— one sot for the morning and another for the afternoon. It is 
not desirable to burden the factory owners with the responsibility of providing elementary 
education for children working in their factories. To my mind this is more tho duty of 
the municipality and tho Government than of the factory owners. Generally non-working 
young children are not allowed into the factory, unless it bo that thoy bring the meals of 
the employes. The points relative to sanitation, ventilation, etc., may best be referred to 
a committee , of experts in sanitary matters. There is no need to proscribe that all doors 
of working rooms should be hung so as to open readily from tho inside outwards in case 
of fire. A sufficient number of doors is always open during work time to offer easy exits in case 
of any emergency. It is likewise needless to insist upon any further precautions for fencing 
machinery, as those already enforced bv the Act are quite adequate for the purpose. It is quite 
essential that arrangements should be made to secure uniformity in the administration of the 
Factory Act throughout India, including Native States. It will certainly be preferable if full* 
timo medical inspectors of factories are appointed to assist the present inspectors in securing tho 
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due observance of the Act. Finally, I take tho liberty to suggest to the Commission tlio important Mr. F. C. I btMttU 

question of the housing of tho mill-hands — a question on winch tho health and well-being of tho 

employes so vitally depend. The need for this is very great nnd the question deserves tho moBt 

serious attention of everyone conoemed. There is no doubt that the health of tho employes 

suffers considerably owing to their most unlioalthy surroundings ; and it has been proved by 

experience that tho men keep better health when living in the vicinity of their millB than those 

who live in tho unhealthy parts of the city. 


The Onrrimbhoy Mills Company, Limited . 


Average daily attendance of hands in the Currimbhoy and tho Mahomcdbhoy Mills: — 


Men 

1,573 

Women 

... 757 

Children 

... 11 


2,341 


Years. 

Working days 
over 12 J hours. 

Average 
number of 
hours tho 
mill worked. 

1897 

102 

122 

1898 

111 

11-58 

1899 

150 

12-20 

1900 

105 

11 24 

1901 

2(54 

13-19 

1902 

279 

13-19 

1903 

284 

13-20 

1904 

209 

1319 

1905 

215 

12-40 

190G 

28G 

12-51. 


Working 
day of 

Production ! 
per spindlo 1 
per hour of 
10s, ring. 

Production of 

I reeling yarn per 
spindle per hour 
of mule, 20s. 

• 

Period covered 
j by these 
j statistics. 

i 

t 

12 hours ... 


! 0-417 

■ 

13 „ ... 


| 0-443 


11 „ ... 

HI 

1 



The Ebrahimbhoy Pabaney Mills Company , Limited . 


Average daily attendance of hands in the 4 



Avorago 
number of 

Ebrahimblioy Pabanoy Mills : — 

Years. 

Working days 


over 12} hours 

hours tho 




mill worked 

Women ... 5GG 

1898 

117 

121 

Children ... 45 

1899 

113 

11*59 

1900 

78 

11-22 

___ 

1901 

100 

11-55 


1902 

113 

11-59 

1,593 

1903 

187 

12-27 

1904 

275 

13-27 


1905 

214 

13-2 


1906 

287 

12-55 

The Crescent Mills Company , Limited . 



Average daily attendance of hands in the 

a i/r«n_ 


Crescent Mills: — 

Years. 

Working days 

Average 
„ number of 

Men ... ... 1,533 

Women ... 239 

Children ... 7 

over 12} hourB. 

hours the 
mill worked? 

1901-02 ... 

117 

12-0 


1902-03 ... 

251 

13*0 

— 

1903- 04 ... 

1904- 05 ... 

262 

282 

13-30 

13-85 

1,799 

1905- 06 ... 

1906- 07 ... 

284 

276 

130 

12*45 
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3Jr. V. C. Ibraliim. 
Oral evidtnce. 


T# 1*. . Jil Ci l.l.’j...'. 


Witness slated that the maximum number of hours worked in his mills was 14 in 1905. Ho 
considered that a 13 hours’ day was fair to masters and mon, that was to say, 12| hours of actual 
work. He had, however, no objection to legislation for a 12 hours’ day of actual machine running. 
In his opinion the present day of 13 hours was the limit, bccauso the men thomselvcs had agreed 
to that time, and for some months previous the hours’ question had been gradually adjusting 
itself. He behoved that the creation of a class of “young persons” would oauso great confnsion 9 
and disorganise labour. The hours thoy worked would determine the working hoars of the mill, 
for in his opinion about 50 yer cent, of workers wero young adults. If there wero to bo any 
restriction at all, ho would rather it applied to adults. Witness objected to the physical examina- 
tion certificate at 14, hut would make that at 9 years a very strict one. It was his experience that 
the men worked steadily in the evening, and did not leave tho mill, and bo the production increased. 
He did not find that the mon wero exhausted after their day’s work. Ho had tried a L2 hours’ 
duy in tho hope of obtaining better production and greater application from tho men. He was 
disappointed, however, and the men themselves wanted the samo wages that were paid for the 
longer day. Tho majority of hands were* on piece-work, but those on monthly wages also received 
extra pay for tho hours worked by electric light. In the course of 10 years witness had seen an 
improvement in tho skill of the work-people, but they were not more industrious. In the housing 
problem mill-owners wanted the assistance of ( lover n merit, and tho Horn bay Improvement Trust. 
It was not right that tho mill-owners should bear the whole of tho burden. The industry had only 
been prosperous for two years. Now India was losing the China market. Japan was driving 
Indian yarn out of the China markets, and the industry in Japan received imperial assistance. 
In India they could not get sutlicient labour for two shifts. Hill-owners ought not to bo asked to 
provide tho capital for chawls for their workers. The export of Indian yarn to Japan was now nil, 
while formerly it was two hundred thousand bales. At present houses for tho operatives wero 
provided by private enterprise, and tho old rhawls returned from 8 to L0 per rent, without allow- 
ing for depreciation. New chuwh would not return more titan 2 J to o per rent, owing to the value of 
the ground a Ad tho dearness of labour and building material*. Jle suggested that tho I mprove- 
ment Trust should borrow' tho money at 4J per cent, and build the r funds, and as tho Trust did 
not, expect to get more than 2£ per cent in return, the mill-owners would meet the loss 
on the interest. Mill-owners could not become philanthropists at the expense of their share- 
holders, and build elands for a 3 per cent, return when they could obtain 25 per cent. 
in other directions. The operatives, moreover, would not live in chawls close to the mill. 
By a 12 hours’ day witness meant 12 hours of actual work, and it was possible they 
would come to this in time without legislation. Tho mill-owners were noL united on this 
point, and therefore they had to accept legislation, but he strongly objected in principle to adult 
labour being restricted. He still considered that tho suggestions in tho report of Sir Hamilton 
IVeer- Smith’s Commit tee wero ‘‘ independent, sound and practicable.” Japan lmd dumped yarn in 
Chifti at a loss to her merchants, but with the assistance of Government, in order to compete with 
Indl , and any legislation which would increase the cost of production in India would further 
lessen India’s hold on the China market. 

t 

0 

Witness No. 41. 

Mr. Muore, of the New Mofussil Company, JumiU J, Bombay. 

The New Mofussil Company, Limited, have 17 ginning factories and 1(5 press factories. 
Houghly, about 50 to GO men, and 10 to 20 women only, arc employed in press factories. In 
ginning factories of 40 gins about 50 men and 50 to GO women are employed. No children aro 
employed, Tho approximate working sousefns arc ns follows: — 

(iiijrat . — January to April. 

B rar, Khnntlrsh and the Central Provinces . — November to April. 

The Punjab and the United Provinces. — October to March. 

For tho last month or G weeks tho work is intermittent, and depends on the size of the crop. 
The usual working hours are from 5 a. m. to G p. M. In Berar, Khandesh, tho Central Provinces, 
tho United Provinces and the Puujah, men work for about 11 hours, and women for about 9 
hours. In Gujrat the hoars are longer. There are no regular intervals. I approvo tho proposal 
to bring gins and presses under’the Act, irrespective of the length of their season, provided 
this is equally applicable to all factories, including 'factories in Native States, and that the Act 
is for the purpose principally of regulating tho ventilation, sanitation and protection of machinery. 
There should he no restriction imposed limiting tho hums of labour. Women should bo allowed 
to work at. night, pro valid a woman does not work for mom than 9 hours in 2t hours. Tho 
feeding of gins is not tiring work for a woman. It only requires a little care, and the women 
very often relieve each other at odd hours of tho day. 1 do not consider any chaugo in tho 
present Act is necessary. 1 would suggest, however, that more highly paid and exporionced officers 
be appointed for the work of inspecting factories, as under the present system factory owners aro 
very often put to unnecessary inconvenience and expenso on account of orders given, especially 
whoa a change of inspectors is made. The necessity of fencing the line shaft depends on the 
stylo oi tho ginning factory. Women should not be prohibited from working in front of tho 
opener. Accidents should be avoided by having tho cotton opened by hand before it passes 
through the opener, which is generally done in our factories. There have been no serious accidents 
in any of our presses or gins for the last five years. I would like to bring to the notice of tho 
Commission that pressing and ginning factories are only worked for a short time during tho year, 
and it is imperative to get the cotton ginned and pressed immediately ; this being tho case, if 
any restrictions wero put on tho hours of work, the trade would suffor, and as the work-people, 
who are principally agriculturists, add to their enrnings by working a little liardor duriug this 
short period, it would ho a hardship on them, especially as it does not soom to havo any ill effect 
an their health. Further, any restriction of this kind would ho a serious tax and inconvenience 
lo the trade, as labour in the districts is scarce and difficult to obtain. 
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Witness stated that at Broaoh they worked night and day during the season at the gins in Oimimifrm 
order to feed the presses for the day work. They generally tried to arrange shifts for the gins, 
if the hours were really long, but he saw no harm in allowing them to work for 16 hours. His 
gins had worked from ft a. if. to 1 A. M., but not with the same hands, he thought. The hands 
themselves had a system of shifts. The pay was from 3 to ft annas for a woman and from 6 to 
12 annas for a man. Lately there was great difficulty in getting labour at Broach, and so they 
had to pay high wages. All the factories managed by him, with the exception of those in Gujrafc, 
were under the Act. Ho approved of the Act being applied to all factories, big and small, provided 
it was also applied to those in Native States, and was for the purpose of regulating machinery and 
sanitation, bnt not labour. Ginning and pressing formed a class of work by itself. It started 
slowly, and then there came a rush during which time the cotton find to bo ginned and pressed. 

The hnnds were paid daily, and not at the end of the season. He had no accidents with his 
openers in Khaudosh and Berar. Witness had no personal experience acquired by the actual 
managing of a ginning factory. He bad only managed the factories from Bombay. The cotton 
had to be ginned and pressed as quickly as possible, otherwise it deteriorated if left in the open. 

He did not consider that it would be more economical to build warehouses where the cotton 
oould be stored preparatory to use. He considered that the ‘J hours' work which the women 
actually did a day was not too great a strain on their health. He objected to any legislative 
interference with the hours of adult labour in gins and presses. 


Witness No. 42. 

Mr. 8. Meyersy mill manager , Bombay. 

Bfr MotcHi 

The mills l represent are tho David Mills Nos. 1 and 2, and the Standard Mill. The number Writtl* iilcfnoi, 
of men, women and ehildern employed in the above mills is as follows : — 




M«n. 

Worn i*n. 

children. 

David Mill No. 1 

■ M 

... Mil 

45C 

88 * 

Do. No. 2 

>• ... 

... 857 

67 6 

48 

Standard Mill .. 

» ... 

... 1.707 

131 

Nil 


The above mills bavo worked tho following number of davs over 12 j hours during the last 
10 yearn : — 



Tears. 

Dat id Mill No. 

1. 

David Mill, N o. 2. 

Standard MiliN 

I\ utn her of 

days 

A vernpo 
hours daily. 

NumhczA 
of days. 

Average 
hours daily. 

Number 

r>f days. 

Average 
hour* daily. 




11. 

tu. 


H. m. 


' 

H. m. 

1907 

... 

267 

13 

0 

267 

13 0 

967 

13 0 

1906 


811 

13 

0 

311 

13 0 

311 

13 0 

1905 

... 

811 

13 

20 

811 

13 45 

811 

13 20 

1904 

.. 

812 

13 

80 

812 

12 17 

312 

18 30 

190S 

... 

312 

13 

12 

813 

11 65 

812 

13 1* 

teoa 


3C9 

13 

45 

809 

12 26 

30'* 

1 IS 46 

1901 

... 

806 

13 

18 

30C 

11 48 

306 

i 13 18 

1900 


280 

11 

46 

280 

11 38 

280 

i: 40 

1199 

... 

299 

13 

11 

180 

It! 40 

29» 

! 13 11 

1898 

... 

&09 

18 

29 

... 

! 

809 

! 18 99 

i 


The working hours of adultB should not be limited, and from personal observation during the 
last 20 years I do not find the physique of tho adult workers affected in any way. 1 am sot 
aware of any illegal employment or of its effects on young persons botwoen the ages of 12 and 14, 
bnt I of opinion that it is desirable to create a special olass of yonng persons, intermediate 
between half-timers and adults, their hours of labour being restricted to 12$ hoars, exclusive of the 
half hour stoppage in the middle of day. The employment of women at night should be prohibit* 
ed,^ I think the minimum age for ohildren to work as half-timers should be raised from 9 to 10 years. 
It is necessary to haveboth age and physical fitness, certificates before employing any ohild in 
a factory. Before ohildren (who have hitherto worked half-time) are allowed to work 
fall-time it is necessary to have them certified both for age and physioal fitness. No 
ohild should be made to work in double sets,' and a law should be prescribed to work 
ohildren only in regular sets, morning and afternoon. Factory owners shea d not be called 
mpon to provide elementary education for children working in their factories, A rule should be 
“jfehTobibifing young children apoempas^ing, workers to dangerous and unhealthy parte of 
8l ^tortoe. This rule oan be eofproed.hy efficicni inspection and prosecution. Ventilation ought 
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to be enforced, within prescribed limits, by means of ventilating fans and other artificial means, 
without any structural alterations. All the mills I represent are ventilated by means of exhaust 
fans extracting foul air and admitting fresh air through air ducts. It is difficult to prescribe a 
standard of moisture for air in factories during the monsoon months. For the dry mouths of the 
year a similar standard of moisture to Lancashire mills should ho prescribed. All water used for 
humidifying purpoaos should he pure, and a standard of purity should bo fixed. The standard, for 
latrine accommodation should not be raised blit separate urinal accommodation must bo insisted 
upon. All doors of working rooms slionld bo made to hang in such a manner as to open roadily 
from the inside outwards, with the exception of fire-proof doors for insurance purposes. ^Unifor- 
mity in the administration of the Factory Act should be arranged throughout. India. Fnll-tirao 
certifying surgeons should be appointed to assist the present inspectors in securing tho due observance 
of tho Act. I cannot supply any statistics showing tho effect of working days of varying length 
(a) on tho production ju>r spindle, (b) on wnsto and (r) on tho economical working of a factory. 
Certificates of physical fitness ns well as of ago should bo required prior to the employment of ohildron 
as half l imors, and again before their employment ns full-timers. No child shonld bo employed 
without first getting a certificate of ago and physical fitness, and no time limit should be given, in 
order that no loophole may bo given for illegal employment of any child for a single day. In 
ordor tosocuro medical examination of half-timers Government should appoint a full-time certify- 
ing surgeon who will bo paid by Government, and no fees shonld bo levied by the certifying surgeon 
from tho factory ow/itrs. Certifying surgeon should visit each and every mill in his district unco a 
week. Assnming that tho recommendation with regard to tho ago and physical fitness certificate 
for half-timers before working as adults is accepted in principle, it could not bo applied in practico. 
The only safeguard against any half-timer being passed as an adult in another factory, after 
having been refused a certificate in tho factory in which he first worked, would be efficient ex- 
amination on tho part of tho certifying surgeon :is to his physical fitness. It is desirable to create 
a class of young persons, and their ages should bo limited from I t to 17 years, and they should bo 
restricted to 12 J hours’ actual work. This will result in automatically reducing the hours of 
labour for all tho employes of cotton spinning mills to 12J hours of work, as it will bo impossible 
to work ^ny cotton spinning mill without the help of young persons, who arc employed as duffer boys 
andpicccrs iu the various preparing and spinning processes. There are a hour, .'jo p*»r cert, of young 
persons between the ago of 14 and 17 working in *hc various departments of tho above mills at pre- 
sent. The legal working hours should ho restricted from 0 a.m. to 7 P.M. with one stoppages of half 
hour in tho middlo of tho day from l to 1-30 r.M. It should not bo left to tho discretion of each 
individual employer to fix the commencement and tho termination of the day’s work. 1 am of 
opinion that cut ton spinning should receive special treatment in respect of hours of labour for 
the following reasons : — 

f The mill-hands, although they work 13 hours at prosont, havo overy latitude for workingas 
they like without any restrictions. From observations taken during the last 20 years, 
I find that no omploy<5 worksymoro than two hours at a stretch. They go out in the 
mill compound when they likcrior smoking, drinking and natural purposes, and stop out 
from 15 to 30 minutes at a time. The duffer buys in all tho departments of the mill, also 
the pieoers in tho ring and mule departments, as a rule go out after every doffing, which 
means on an average every 1J hours. Besides they take their meals during tho working 
hours inside the mill, but never during the half hour stoppage. All the mill-lmnds stop 
away fioin work whenever they feel inclined to do so without asking leave. 

It is not at all advisable to obtain inspectors for factory work in India from England. I do 
not consider thero is any necessity for factory inspectors to receive training in England. I may 
suggest that it is not expedient to introduce a rigid Factory Act in India siiijilstr to tho ono in 
operation in Lancashire, where the work-people are of steady and regular habits, as the operatives 
hero are of very irregular habits, and abstain from work for lengthy periods, and visit their 
native villages at odd times during the year to perform their various religious and 
other ceremonies. I am of opinion that tho hours of work for women should not be restricted. 
They attend work at any hour in tho morning, between 7 and 9 a.m., owing to their domestic duties, 
and leave in the evening from (> to 6-30 i*. m. The 1J hours' midday stoppage nowin force is 
a great hardship on these poor people as they barely work hours a day, and are thus provonted 
from earning bettor wages. No woman is prevented from going homo at any time during the day 
for nnrsing her infant. In caso any factory attempts to prevent them they avoid work in such 
factory. Tho labour market for mill hands in Bombay is always short ; therefore sevoral mills try 
to evade the Factory Act. It is a well-known fact that in several mills in Bombay the women 
(reolers) are called upon to work every Sunday, and also during the 1\ hours' interval in the middle 
of the day, on account of the insufficiency of this clans of labour. The physique of tho women 
working in cotton mills is exceptionally good, and far better than that of the men. Theroforo, I 
suggest that tho 1£ hours' stoppage Bliould not be enforced. If this suggestion is carried out, I 
feel confident that it will not in the least affect the physique of the women, as even then the 
actual working hours of a woman, working from 7 a.m., to 6. p. m., will only be 10£ hours 
and not even the 11 hours allowed by the' Factory Act at prosont. 

Witness stated that his Company had electric light in all their mills, and they began 
working fairly long hours in 1902. In his opinion thero was greater efficiency in the shorter 
dayB, but tho longer hours were more profitable for tho owners, tho working of the mill being 
more economical and the cost of production not so great. The quantity of stores issued for 
12 and 13 hours would do for 14 hours. If hours wore to be restricted, he preferred the 
creation of a class of 11 young persons,” which would affect weaving as much as spin- 
ning. It was unreasonable to restrict adult mill labour while ooolies and mechanics in outside 
employments could work much longer hours. He was sure that tho operatives would not quietly 
consent to their liberty being thus interfered with. Witness agreed that a restriction of 
hours was necessary, but thoaght that this should be done gradually. The men would beoome 
accustomed to shorter hours, would concentrate their attention on their work, and produce aa 
much as they did now in the longer hours. He spoke from 20 years 9 experience, and believed 
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that if the lioars were reduced the men would of thernsolves pay more attention to their MfcMqfttfe 

work; the masters could not bo stricter with them. The men would see that their pay was loss 

and would become more regular in their attendance. He anticipated that with reduced hours 

the men would strike for the old rales of pay. Restricted hours would not injure the cotton 

industry, but rather would improve trade. Production would be reduced, there would not be a 

repetition of tho crisis caused by the recent accumulation of stocks in tho China market, aud prices 

would go up. Japan bad been bidding for the China market, but sho would not bo able to competo 

in the coarse counts. In tlio finer couuts, 20® and over, Japan was competing successfully, and 

her mills were working 22 hours a day. Originally tho Bombay mills worked 14 hours; thon 

came a reduction to 12, which, after three months' working, was increased to 13, but tho men 

refused to work. The operatives wanted the pay of 14 hourB for 12 hours' work, and the 

masters had to give in. In the long days tho men wore only too glad to earn more wages by 

extra time on piece-work, and consequently the adults might object to a direct restriction 

of their hours. His Company bad to run their mills for 13 hours in order not to bo behind 

other mills. Tho mill-owners were not unanimous, but bo thought tho general opinion was that 

some restriction by legislation would bo a benefit in tho long run. A trade boom could bo met 

by extra spindles; ho considered that the shift system would bo absolutely impossible on account 

of the scarcity of labour, Tho hours of tho working day Bhould be fixed by law ; merely 

saying that- no adult should work more than 12 hours would make it difficult for the factory 

inspector to enforce tho law. Working tho children in doublo seta, so much time in the 

morning and so much in tho afternoon, was open to abuso, and should not bo allowed. He did not 

believe in schools on tho mill premises. His Company had threo mills, and the certifying 

surgeon visited two of them threo times a month, his fee being Rb. 10 a visit-. Ho thought 

it would be much bettor if Government paid the certifying surgeon. Formerly the doctor 

used to come to tho mill once a month. Tho medical inspector did not inspect the children, 

but if he chanced to see ont* undorago ho would notify ^ho factory inspector. Under the 

present holiday system as laid down in tho Act it was possible to got out of the Sunday 

holiday. His idea was that Sunday should bo a compulsory holiday, and in tho course of the 

year the other necessary holidays would amount to about 12 or 13 days. Women %ere made 

to work on Sundays, and the Act was also broken as regards their interval of 1J hours. He 

agreed that tho working hours of women should bo mado to coincide) with those of tho mon, 

for by tho prosent Act women were prevented from earning as much as they otherwise might. 

In Bombay women would not work alongside tho men. It might ho advisable to classify the 
women with tho “young persona," but if the latter class were not created, tlieu ho approved 
of the same hours for women as for men. Women would inako good weavers, but tho owners 
could not got Burlicient for the reeling department. Tho women themselves Would noi tako 
their legal interval, and on account of their late arrival at tho mill, they did not won more 
than 11 hours, including the 1* hours’ interval. They had domestic duties to perform, and 
could not come earlier. They arrived between 7 and gjS-30 A.M. and left between 5-30 and 
0-30 r.M., and they only took half an hour’s rest in tho wiiddlo of tho day. If ho insisted on 
ilieir taking \\ hours, they would strike. Tho women could go out as much as they likod, 
and no doubt in tho course of tho day they had more than 1-J, hours off. He felt certain that 
with shorter hours the men would work harder — that applied to tho piece-workers only. If 
the working hours were reduced by legislation, tho owner would not succeed in reducing tho 
daily wage. At present the men received 2 hours’ pay for tho extra hour worked after sunset. A 
restriction of hours would not do Borious injury to tho industry, and would pay in tho 
long run. 


Witness No. 43. 

Mr. It. B. Shepherd , general manager of Messrs. Greaves Cotton and Company's mills , Bombay . flhopherd. 


I manage the following mills 



Spindles. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

New Empreaa Mill 

iae 

... 

• •• 

„ 

41,824 

086 

626 

1,612 

Howard and Bullough Mill 

.a. 

ee. 

... 

... 

43,824 

948 

685 

1,638 

Connaught Mill — 

MM 

... 

... 

... 

82,760 

815 

442 

1,267 

Apollo Mill 

ee. 

see 

sea 

••• 

... 

45,232 

850 

568 

1.412 

Old Empreii Mill se« 

fee 

... 

• •• 

84,680 

690 

410 

1,000 

James O reaves Mill 

M* 

see 

- 

... 

88,124 

612 

498 

1,100 

Impwlal Mill m. 

ee. 

eee 

Hi 


88,016 

684 

450 

1,084 

Lwpold Mill 

■ee 

ee. 


e.e 

16,664 

430 

266 

688 

* 



Total. 

... 

2,90,124 

6,815 

8,929 

9,784 


Th« number of days pmr year daring which the above mills work over 12} hoars a day is 
» we had an average of 810 working days ptr year daring the last 10 yeara, and the engines 
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ran 3,769 hours per year, making an average of 12 hours 9 minutos a day. Our longest day was 
of 13 hours 22 minutes, and the shortest day 11 hours 8 minutes. 1 don’t think adults would 
work a fixed 12 hours day tho yoar round, owing to the fact that they hare always been accustom* 
ed to work from daylight to dark. If the law compels us to work for say 12 hours daily, we 
shall havo to use the olectrio light for six mouths out of 12 months, and this our work-people 
will not do. Wo have often tried to work with electric light in short days of 11 hours 8 minutes, 
but they will not have it. They strike work, and dictate their own terms to tho masters, 
complaining that tho artificial light affects their sight. But they do not complain about working 
from daylight to dark, which gives 12 hours 9 minutes average daily work. If persons are 
passed by the medical officers as half-timers only, it is impossible to work them as full-timers; 
so I don’t sec why they should have to got certificates of physical fitness, as they must havo been 
fully developed before thoy are allowed to pass out of tho half-timo stage. 1 do not consider it 
advisable to create a class of young persons between half-timers and full-timers. At present our 
hands are full trying to keep tho law working with half-timors only, and with a now class of 
young persons it would bo even worse. Half-timors are a nuisance, and are only kept on account 
of shortness of hands ; if we could manago to get into our mills a full complement of hands, 
there would be no half-timers. Oar women do not work at night; out of 3,900 womon not one 
of thorn works moro than 8 or 9 hours a day, although thoy aro supposed to start at 7 A.lf. and 
leavo off at 6 r.M., with the customary rest at noon. At 8 A M. I do not got 25 per cent % of tho 
womon at work, and they all leavo off at 5 P.M. They aro a class of work-people we have no 
control oyer ; thoy come to work and loavo off all through tho day K at their own time. They aro 
paid by piece-work, and if they worked the hours allowod thorn by law could earn up to 14 rupees 
a month, but vory few of them do. They come out with anything from two to eight rupees 
owing to tho short time worked, and to thoir having so many days abBont out of a possible 
26 days a month. It ought to bo compulsory to employ half-timers in two sets — ono for the 
morning and tho other for the afternoon— so as to prevent illegal practices. Factory owners 
should not bo compolled to provide elementary education for children at thoir own expense. At 
our mills for a number of years we did provide two schools for children and tried to make them 
attend, buA found it was impossible. On seeing it provod a failure we had to give it up. We 
also provided houses for tho work-people to live in, and after throe years’ trial gave it up. The 
people would not livo in tho houses beenuso wo could see whnt was wrong when they absented 
themselves from work; they went eventually to live farther away so that they could stay at homo 
without our boing any the wiser. Wo try to prevent non-working cliildron from accompanying 
workers into our mills: in fact tho mnccaJams keep them outside for fear of tho factory inspectors. 
Nomworkers generally corao along with mothers or brothers bringing food, so if wo insist on 
keeping them out, it keops tho food out also in smiie cases. I don’t sco why any attempt should 
bo mrlo to proscribe a standard of moisture for air in factories, because no installation of 
humilifiers can yeti come up to our monsoon, tho natural humidifier. The present latrine 
accommodation is quite sufficient ; it^.is not advisablo to havo one seat to every 25 workers. It 
ought, to be made compulsory to liang.Cil doors of rooms containing workers so that tho door 
could bo opened from the inside in caso of fire and swing outwards. Further precautions for 
fencing machinery in factories aro not necessary. 

Witness stated that ho had been in Bombay for 10 years, and previous to that ho had had 
experience of the industry in Oldham. It was his opinion that an English operative would do 
three times as much work as an Indian operative. During his experience in Bombay he had not 
noticed any improvement in the skill of t.lio mill-hands, nor did they apply themselves more to 
their work. They idled as much as ever, and a restricted 12 hours* day would not make them 
change their dilatory habits. Personally ho would like a 12-hour day. He lmd offered to stop 
tho mill for one hour for brdhkfast, in addition to tlm half-hour rest at midday, on condition that 
the operatives took thoir /meal in that hour and stayed during the remainder of tho working time 
in tho mill. The men wo^ld not agree to the proposal, as they said their dinners could not be 
brought all at one timy In 1905 he worked his mill from 5 a.m. to 7-30 P.M., and in his opinion 
the work done by electric light was better than that done by daylight. It was too dark for the 
men to loitor outsido," and they .applied themselves better to thoir work. Since thon they had 
objected to work late by electric light. In the course of tho year tho operatives generally took a 
lengthy holiday, and resumed work again in the same mill. Jn his opinion the English worker 
of 10 hoars and the Indian worker of 13 hours were both tired out at tho ond of tho day. Out of a 
12-hour day witness thought that an Indian worker spent three hours outside the mill. Ho did 
not now use pass-out checks. Tho men were quite independent concerning the working hours. 
Recently thoy struck without warning, and when they could be got to listen to reason, they said 
they wanted moro pay. They received an advanco of ono rupee each per month, and after two days 9 
work they demanded another rupee. This, however, was refused. Out of 500 ring boys there 
would be 150 absent every day, consequently that number had to work double sides. A boy who 
looked aftor two sideB would receive up to Rs. 16-8-0 a month, and for one aide about 
Rs. 10. The jobbers had to find tho labour, and it. was to their interest to get a boy passed as over 
14. Both doctors and inspectors were often puzzled concerting the age of the ohildren, and 
anything in the nature of a prosecution came round to the jobber. The jobbers were paid by 
pieco-work, and had to keep the machines going. The men’s wages were not paid through the 
jobber, and he thought that it was only in raro cases tli&t the jobber received a 
percentage of tho wages. In his opinion mill operatives did not indulge in drink to any great 
extent. Out of 1,000 hands they would hardly find 40 who had put in a full month’s work. 
Generally speaking it would be advantageous if women were allowed to work 12 hours, though 
he doubted whether they would work in the spinning room. Women now earned from Rs. 9 to 
Ra. 10 per month, but they could earn Rs. 14 if they oared to work the hours allowed them. 
Women were very bad in absenting themself ©!* Witness did not approve of the long hours of 
1905, and if definite hours were fixed, they should apply all over the country. The advantage 
of daylight to dusk was that there was very little working by eleotrio light, and he thought 
that the operatives would prefer this system. The 12 hours’ day meant the general introduction 
of eleotrio light, and the 12 hours would be worked even in the oold weather. His firm had tried 
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providing chawls, and had lost money over the experiment, The operatives refused to reside in the 
eiawlt, because when they absented themselves from the mill, the jobber knew exactly where to 
frid them. 


With* sa Mo. 44. 

Mr. Ward, of Meure. Balls Brothers, Bombay . 

Messrs. Belli Brothers’ pressing faotories and ginning mills are 
In Berar : 

Shegaiim, prating and ginning factor!#*. 

Khamgaum, » ,, ,, «» 

Akola, huh .* 

Araraoti, ■» n » »t 

Chick li, ginning factory only. 

In the Central Province! : 

Nagporia pressing and ginning factories. 

In Madrae ; 

Tnticorin, press factory only. 

Bator, ginning factory only. 

Virdopatti, » •• » 

Tiramaogalam. * «• •» 

Approximately 60 men and 10 women are employed in pressing faotories, and 82 women and 
87 men in ginning mills. These numbers vary Bomewhat according to the size of the factories 
and mills. Mills and presses in Borer and the Central Provinces usually start work about the 
1st November, and finish in April, May or June, according to the length of the cotton season. 
In Madras they usually work from February to August or September. The usual hours during 
which a ginning mill works are from 6 i.v. to 6 P.M., except in the case of night work, wbeg they 
work for 24 hours with the usual stoppages of half an hour at midday and half an hour at 
midnight, and for 24 hours once a week. In a press factory, the hours are usually from 6 A.M, to 
6 F.M., but occasionally a few hours more are worked according to requirements. The average 
number of hours a person is employed in a ginning mill is 12, during which time they have half 
an hour’s stoppage at midday. There are, however, 25 per cent . more women employed than are 
actually required to work the factory, their duty being to relieve the othor women as required, 
so * that probably each woman will have intervals of rest amounting in the aggregate to at least 
2 J hours. There are, however, no stated intervals at which the women are relieved. WhenJfl 
woman requires relief for food, rest or other purposes, she in forma the muccadumi, who provicjl 
a relief. The usual average number of hours a person is enmlov^d in a press factory is 12, but 
this varies considerably according to the requirements of The press may be required 

to work 5 or 6 hours a day, or it may be necossary to work l$jmnr$ although the latter time is 
extremely rare, and usually it does not occur more than four dpfi vet limes in a season. The press 
hamali and others employed in the press houso havo no fixed in^vals allowed for rest, nor is the 
press stopped for half an hour at midday. There are, however, m jmtBoipnt number of extra hands 
employed to ensure reliefs being given at any time that may%$ required for food or rest. The 
dnty of seeing that reliefs are given as required devolves on the r^^Wfe> 1nr . and I have never 
heard a complaint from any of the hamals regarding iiisufficient4^rn||ig allowed for food and 
rest. I certainly approve of tho proposal to bring under the Facto^jjfch^ll ginning mills and 
pressing factories, irrespective of the number of months thoy worKSSyfaar, or the number of 
hands employed, for tho following reasons : — W uBfcL 

First , unfair competition. The owner of a ginning mill or press fMnKlkhioh comes under 
tho Factory Act has to employ a certificated ongineer at a salary of &nyKjnU0tvreen Rs. 100 and 
Rs. 250 per month. He also, in the event of his wishing to work his .mr longer than 

12 hours a day, must in addition employ a night ongineor at a salary oflrnMumpbetween Rs. 70 
and Rs. 100 per month. Again, he must onlv work his employes for state Jpmrs, as allowed by 
tho Act; he must not employ children; ho i?ust have very ample latrine accommodation, his 
factory must be periodically painted and whitewashed according to the Act, and ho must fit up 
more or less elaborate guards to pulleys, and fencing for shafting, according to the ideas of the 
local factory inspector. On the other hand, a factory owner whose factory does not come under 
the Act nood only employ a fitter to look after his boiler nud prime-mover at a monthly salary of 
anything between Us. 30 and Its. 50. Ho can work day and night without engaging a night 
engineer, or oven a night fitter ; he can work his employes as many hours as he thinks fit, or as 
many hours as thoy will work, aud ho has no expenses with regard to cleanliness, or safeguarding 
the lives and limbs of his employ ds ; consequently, for the capital expended, tho small factory 
owner whose factory doea not como under the Act has larger profits than the large factory owner 
whose factory does. 

Second, danger to employes. The danger to the lives and limbs of employes from defective 
boilers and prime-movers or unfonced and unguarded machinery is just as great, individually, in a 
small factory working only for a few woeks in the year, and which does not at present come under 
the Factory Aot, as in a large one which docs. 

I do not approve of the suggestion that the employment of women on night work should be 
prohibited, provided they are employed under proper supervision ; that is to say, oare should be 
taken that no women are employed in a ginning mill or pressing factory for night work wno have 
been employed in other ginning mills or pressing factories during the day. This might be more 
or less effectively brought about by the employment of a gin muccadum to provide the women, 
giving him distinctly to understand that he is liable to a severe penalty if be provides women for 
night work who have been employed elsewhere during the dsy. For the short time that women 
oan be employed on night work daring a ootton season, seldom if ever exoeeding three month*. 


Mr. Ward. 
Written eeiiente. 
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I consider that it would not injure them either mentally or physically, providing of course they 
are in good health to bogin wi^h. Farther, as night work is optional with the women themselves 
I consider it would bo a distinct hardship to prohibit them from being so employed, as owing to 
the difficulty of finding employment daring the slack season they are glad of the opportunity of 
earning a few rupees during tho cotton season. Therefore, to employ mon on night work instead 
of women would lessen the total number of women employed in ginning mills, and consequently 
their earnings would be less, and possibly their poverty still greater than it is at prosent. I do 
not know of any modifications necessary in the present Factory Act, should it bo made applicable 
to all ginning mills and presses. I suggest, however, that tho Act should be revised and coached- 
in dear and unmistakable language, so that he who runs may read, and that it should not be loft 
to the option of the looal factory inspectors to interpret the Act according to their lights ; and 
further, it is essential that it should not bo possible for the provisions of the Act to bo evaded. 
I agree with the view that tho line shafting should be adequately foncod. There are no objootions 
whatever to the shafting being cased in botwoon the drums or pulleys, and it certainly reduces 
tho liability to accident. I may add that tho whole of our ginning mills in Berar and the Central 
Provinces have their lino shafting so cased in, and it is found from Aotnal experience that these 
are no objections to it, and that it certainly decreases considerably the liability to accidont. I see 
no reason why women any more than men should be prohibited from working in front of an- 
opener, and in case of fire they would stand an equal chance with tho mon of escaping. With 
regard to the prevention of accidents from Btonea being hurled from the openers, aB those stones 
are almost invariably thrown out at a tangent to tho path of tho opener teeth, a curved guard in 
• Nnf i ,1 front, as shown in tho sketch*, would certainly 

p ucc ’ reduce the number of accidents if it did not entirely 

prevent them. Tho objection to it is that it causes the cotton to ho thrown down nearor the 
mouth of the oponer than it would otherwise be, but as a certain number of men or women have, 
under present conditions, to be employed clearing Iho cotton away from the mouth of tho oponer, 
and as the same number could just as effectually clear it away with the guard fixed in position, 
this objection need not, 1 think, bo conBidorod insuperable. Of course tho cotton could be care* 
fully picked over and freed from stones bofore being put through the opener, but this seems to mo 
to be & laborious and probably ineffective method. With regard to the prevention of fires, 
providing the opener is properly lagged inaido with wood, and tho teeth are made of wood so that 
there is no chanco of stones coming in contact with iron or steel, and causing a spark, tuere is very 
little chance of a fire taking place. Of course there is always the danger of matches being loft 
amongst the cotton, but so far as I can seo it is impossible to eliminate that. 


Witness stated that tlieir factories in Borar and tho Central Provinces came unci or tho Aet. 
They obtained enough men for two shifts, and this system was in force in all their factories. 

3 ,ey also employed 25 per cent . extra women, except in presses, to act as substitutes. He did 
*i object to a 12 hours' restriction on tho working day. They did not employ children. Tho 
women took 2| hours off, in the abrogate, and tho men about l£ hours. The mon in tho presses 
contracted to work at tho rate of sf' many rupees per hundred bales, and so they worked hard. 
In the ginning factories they paid 3 annas a day and 3£ annas a night to tho women ; and the mon, 
according to tho work they did, earned from 6 to 8 and 12 annas a day and a night, respectively. 
Women should certainly bo allowed to work at nigh t in these factories. He doubted whether 
they could obtain sufficient adult males for the work, and if women wore prevented from working 
it would be a hardship. For two and a half months in the season night work was absolutely 
necessary, and if the owners were not permitted to do this work, then tho season would bo 
lengthened. They wore occasionally caught by rain, but never by tho proper monsoon. They 
had never had any bad accidents in front of the opener, which in tlieir factories contained no iron 
work. With propor ventilation in a largo factory he thought that thero was very little danger to 
those working in the fr/it of the opener. Men could easily do the opener work. All tlieir 
shafting was protectee^ He was of opinion that tho wording in tho new Act should be clear, 
and precise, so that ^ ftividual inspectors could not interpret sections differently. The labour 
supply was plentifn’ fc their factories. Some of the hands received their wages weekly, and somo 
daily* The rates of ay in Madras corresponded fairly closely to those iu Borar, but perhaps 
were hardly so higJt- The coolies in those districts did not earn 1.2 annas a day, and that wage 
was not paid morqfy in order to attract labour. fi ie gin titters were brought from Broach. The 
wages paid wore not higher than those paid in neighbouring mills, and did not draw away mill 
labour. The hands received a weekly holiday. The charge for ginning was about Its. 2 to 
Rs. 2-8-0 when there was no combination, and Its. 4 to Rs. 4-8 0 when they had a combination, for 
280 lbs. ginning weight. Rather than provide more ginning power ho preferred the shift system, 
but new gins were being erected all over the count ry. Children were not allowed in their gins. 
Any woman desiring a rest, was relieved by the \nuk'idam t out of the 25 per cent, extra women 
employed. If the working hours were restricted to 12, he saw that the simultaneous shift 
ay stem, in presses which work for about 1G hours, would not be allowed, and tho trade would have 
to adapt itself to the new conditions. It would mean extra lmnrs for the additional few hours, 
and so much more expense. After a man had worked his day shift, bo should bo prohibited from 
working in another gin at night. It would bo difficult to prevent this, but tho Act should bo 
strongly worded in order that there should bo no evasions. Tho ginning work went on night 
and day by double shifts, and the pressing was carried on steadily during the day for 12 hours 
with an occasional 2, 3 or 4 hours in addition. Ho did not think that these hours injuriously 
affected the health of the hands. Witness approved of tho general application of a 12 hours' day 
to gins, but would like presses excepted on account of the additional few hours which often had 
to bo worked. The hands suffered in health when they worked for 18 hours. It would not 
affect the trade if women were allowed to work 12 hours iu day and night shifts. Personally 
he considered that the male adult was capable of doing more than 12 hours' work in both gins 
and presses. MaleB could stand 16 hours, considering the way in which they worked, together 
with their holidays, and tho intervals for rest. The Act should apply to all faotorios, and the 
inspection should be more striot and impartial than it was at present. 
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Sir 8anoon David, Bombay . 

The factories I represent are 

The No. 1 and No. 2 David Mills. ) The total number of hands employed is as 
The /Standard Mills* / follows : — 

Man. Women, Children. 

No. 1 and 2 David Mill* 1,G68 1,026 80 

Standard Mills ... 1.707 23i 


Sir SaaioOB David. 
Wrifkm "done* 


3,875 1,257 60 

During the last ten years eaoh of the above factories has worked over 12j§ hoars a day, in 
each year, for the following number of days : — 



The working hours of adult males should not bo limited. To my knowledge the physique 
of the workors has not been affected by existing conditions* If working hours are to be limited, 
then 13 hours a day, with an interval of half an hour in the middle of the day, should be the 
limit. The best method of enforcing the restriction would be by legislation, applicable to all 
Indian mills, the working hours being fixed from 6 a.m. to 7 P.M., standard time. lam not 
awaro of fcbo employment as adults of persons between the ages of 12 *f^td 14 in our mills, but 
speaking generally I have no objection to fcho creation of a Bpce'^Kkhiha of workers intermediate 
botwoen the half-timer and the adult, viz., young persons.** 1 dhl^lKink it desirable to have 
a special register of all workers under 16. Tlio employment at night should bo 

prohibited. The present minimum age of half-timers should not wljjDKp^ It is necessary to 
have certificates of age and physical fitness before children are work in factories. 

Certificates of ago ami physical fitness for working full-time should noth^wtaited boforo children, 
who were half-timers, are allowed to work full time. A nine years oiffGHp jAen admitted as a 
half-timer should bo provided with a copy of the certificate of age ani ^ 110 other 

certificate should be necessary when he begins as a full-timer, as mln| would admit unfit 
persons to work as adults, or as 11 young persons/' whether they possessed new certificates of 
age or fitness or not. Children should not- ho made to work in double sets, but only in regular 
morning or evening sets. Factory owners should not be obliged to provide elementary education 
at their own expense. It would bo advisable, if practicable, to make a rule prohibiting non- 
working children from accompanying workers to dangerous parts of factories. It would be 
desirable, by testing samples of air taken from factories, in India, to attempt to prescribe 
an analytical standard of purity for air in factories, with a view to secure proper ventilation, 
but it would be very difficult to apply a general rule for all Indian mills owing to the existing 
structural conditions and other difficulties, I have no objection to the uho of any further 
means for the improvement of ventilation and sanitation suitablo to the Indian climate. It would 
be difficult to prescribe a standard of moisture for the air in Indian factories, with roferonco to 
manufacturing processes and to the health of workers ; existing conditions vary in each mill, 
and also owing to the variety of climatic conditions in the several provinces. It is 
essential to fix a standard of purity for the water used for humidifying purposes. I do not 
think it necessary to increase the existing latrine accommodation, though it would perhaps be 
dosirablo to have separate urinals. All doors of working rooms should bo made to open from 
inside outwards excepting fire-proof doors for insurance reasons. Arrangements should be made 
to secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India. Full-time medical 
inspectors of factories, who should be barred from private practice, should be appointed to assist 
the present inspectors in securing the due observance of the Act. No time limit should be 
allowed to half-timers within whioh they would be allowed to work without a medical certificate, 
ud they should not be allowed to join even for a single day without a certificate. I am in 
fevour of the suggestion to create a olass of 14 young persons,” especially if it is deemed necessary 
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Sir S woo n David. to restrict the boars of working. I am not at all in favour of legislation for restricting tbe hours 
of male adults, but if it is thought necessary to restrict the hours, then the introd notion of 
11 young persons 99 without new certificates would obviate the necessity of legislation, and automata* 
oally restrict the mills' working hours to the hours fixed for “ young persons, 9 ’ as this olass of 
operatives forms a large proportion of the hands employed. The age of “young persona 99 should 
be between 14 and 17, and they shonld be allowed to put in only 12$ honra of aotnal work a day. 
Out of our employes 35 per cent . are “young persons ,9 between the age of 14 and 17. Definite 
time limits should be proscribed within which only the employment of operatives would be legal 
assuming, of course, that it is eventually decided to restrict the hours of adult labour. But this 
latter result regarding the restriction of adult labour can be obtained by fixing a time limit for 
« young persons, 99 as already explained. Tho special circumstances of the mill industry in India 
are such as to demand full consideration of local circumstances, customs, olimatio conditions and 
tho latitude for rost, 4c., enjoyod by the operatives during working hours. The 13 hours working 
day is 13 hours in name only, as the intervals taken np without permission by the operatives in 
smoking, idling, 4o., roduce the actual working hours to a great extent. The operatives cannot 
work, like the Lancashire operatives, for so many fixed hours at a regular stretch, or for any fixed 
period of timo, as they always go to their native places as soon as they are able to do so, and 
they return whenever they liko and join auy mill they can. Even when tho engines work for 
13 hours a day the operatives scarcely put in more than 8$ or 9 hours of work. This being the 
ease it will be readily seon that if the working hoars are restricted by legislation, mill-owners 
will have to make up for lost ground by demanding steadier and more regular work, and more 
oonstant and sustained attention on the part of the operatives ; and as those are not at all likely 
to agree to the now conditions, or to be able to put up with thorn, the result would lead to strikes 
amongst the mill-hands. As it is, we have to cope .with an insufficiency of labour, and have to 
epgage substitutes, and any unwonted strictness or supervision would lead to a great deal of 
trouble and mischiof. Moreover, even if they agreo under strict supervision to work steadily for a 
number of hours a day without frequent intervals, they will soon deteriorate in health, or break 
down, owing to the climatic conditions and old habits of work. It is for these reasons aB well as 
a matter of principlo that I entirely disapprove of legislative interference with adult labour. I do 
not approve of tho suggestion that factory inspectors should be obtained from the United Kingdom 
whero tho conditions aro different from those prevailing in India. Nor do I think it necessary to 
have inspectors trained in England. I do consider it essential that any law which it may eventu- 
ally be decided to introduce should contain provisions introducing a certain amount of elasticity 
in its actual operation. A matter that requires careful consideration at the hands of tho Com- 
mission is the question of the women workers. These are at present supposed to attend for 12$ 
hours a day, and are allowed 1$ hours in tho middle of tho day, so that they are supposed to work 

11 heft rs a day. But owing to domestic and other reasons womon workers invariably infringe the 
12 $ li°urs' rule, and attend or leave off work whenever they like, without interference on the part 
of the managers. They cannot put in a 12$ hours' day, and therefore in order to make up for the 
time lost owing to theft absence, they j£*rk during the 1 \ hours allowed them for a midday recess, 
and at tho most work for eight or tnno hours a day. The present system therefore works 
unsatisfactorily both for the mills and tho women operatives. I would therefore suggest that the 
present 1$ hours' interval should be done away with, and only half an hour allowed instead, and a 
rule should be made fixing the attendance of womon operatives, say from 6-30 AM. to 6 P.M., or 
for the same number of hours as rnalo adults. I may aleo add in passing that tho question of 
making each Sunday a compulsory mill holiday shonld bo earnestly taken up. 

Orel nidetoi, Witness stated that if thd?e had to bo some restriction of hours ho approved of tho formation 

of tho “young persons" cWfcs, but for adult labour no restriction was required. Personally he 
did not think that tho operiJives would suffer in health if the long hours of 1905 were continued 
for some time. Long houpmean that the men earned more money, and took more holidays. Tho 
men had never struok on jftconnt of long hours. He considered that the “young persons" class 
would automatically fiimhe hoars of labour, for mills could not continue working without their 
aid. If trado become bXker, they could increase tho number of spindles, and work with more 
hands over tho 12 ldffrs. Under the present conditions it would not pay to run the weaving 
department by itscl^nvith the rest of tho mill stopped. It was spinning and not weaving 
that was responsible pr the long hours. The weavors earned good wages, were a separate class 
altogether, and woyld not work long hours. The weaver also had to pay greater attention to 
bis work, he worked harder than the spinner, and he would not consent to work for longer hours. 
Since 1902 most of the mills had gono in for electric light, and since 1905 the working day had 
been 13 hours. Previously somo mills had worked 14 hours. In 1905 they arranged to work 

12 houjwpwad then the Mill-owners' Association agreed upon 13 hours. The 12 hours 9 day was 
tried for a few months, but tho men would not have it. The. 13 hours' day was practically 
forced upon the owners by the men. Should tho working day be restricted to 12 hours, he would 
expect troublo from tho men. Owners would have to be stricter, and it would be a long time 
before matters became adjusted. The creation of a “ young persons 99 class was the lesser of two 
evils, and would enable the owner to say to the mon in tho ovout of their complaining, “Bring 
ns the men anci we will work longer hours." There would certainly ho keen competition among 
mill-owners fjfr adult labour, and some mills would secure sufficient adults to continue working 
long hours. He considered that the young persons could work 13 hours, including the half-hour 
interval. Ho agreed that a uniform working day would be beneficial to tho trade, and he wonld 
have the sitfne hours all over India. He believed in the 12$ hours’ day, actual work, and wonld 
not give np the odd half hour. In his opinion the men would not appreciate shorter hours, and 
WdUld not work harder. A longer interval in the middle of the day was of no use. The present 
half tour was not necessary for the majority of the hands, but the stop was good for the engine 
end boiler men. The operatives were quite independent, and if they had no proper organisation 
they had an understanding among themselves. They had now had electric light for six yean, 
jipd for the electric light working the men had recoived extra wages. If the hours were now 

.'j ifedneed, it would bring the condition of the workers book to what it was at the time previous 
j#to the introduction of the eleotrio light. In the meantime the ooat of living had increased, and 
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the workers had acquired more expensive and extravagant habits. lie thought that Sunday 8te Smooq DavML 

should be a compulsory holiday, and he calculated that thore would have to be ten extra holidays 

in addition. He considered this would benefit the men more than a reduction of hours. Before 

the presont Act the Bombay mills worked every day of the month and year. It was possible, 

under the presont holiday system, to have 12 days of work botwoon holidays, but it was not done 

in practice. The mills did not work purposely on Sundays, but only wheu a holiday had inter- 

vened. Ho thought that when once tho men realised that Sunday was a holiday, they would 

appreciate tho day’s rest. Thore was keen competition between India and Japan for the China 

market, and in his opinion Japan was already alidad in all counts. If tho cost of production was 

increased in India by shortening tho working day, thon tho home industry must necessarily be 

seriously handicapped. The Japanese mills worked 22 hours in two shifts ; in India labour was 

not available for two shifts. Tho mill worker was better off than other labourers, but he did riot 

know how much they saved. They must save something, otherwise they could not go to their 

country ho frequently. They retired when botweon 40 and 45 years of ago. They had then saved 

enough money to enable them to leave the industry, and it was not because they were unfit for 

further work. The building of chawls should lie undertaken by Covernmont or the Improvement 

Trust. There were not many mills that could afford to build chawls , for tho present profits were 

largely invested in mill extensions. Ho could not get his own men to live in their mill chawls . 

This, however, was not because they had an idea that they wore under stricter supervision, but 
on account of tho fact that, out of four persons in one room, only ono might work in his mill* and 
tho other three persons elsewhere. Womon should he allowed to work similar hours to tho men, 
and their ono and a half hour midday hour could readily bo abandoned. Their household duties 
made thorn irregular in their attendance, and tlmre was also tho caste question to bo considered. 

He had no experience of gins, but thought they must bo put on a different basis owing to the 
different- conditions affecting them. Witness could not got operatives from other parts of tho 
country for mill labour. 


WlTKESS No. 40. 


5fr. Nowrosj i EJulji GcreicaUn, Bombay. 


I represent, ns manager, tho Coorla Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited, which employs 
on an average ( Jlo men, 330 women and 225 children. Tlio factory has worked over 12J hours 
a day for 1 1 2 days a year during tho last ten years, and the average daily number of working 
hours during that, period comes to 12^ hours. Tho working hours of male adults should not be 
limited, though it is very desirable to have* a uniform working nay ' of 13 hours. Tho physiqM of 
workers has not been affected, to mv knowledge, by lqjig Jfcnurtt. .TJio hours should not be lirffted 


Mr. Somalia, 
Written soufmt* 


he employ tueuS 
• allowed U 


to 12 working hours. Tho ongino should bo stopj^dST'Or 
There is no necessity to create a new class of workers interim 
for that will in my opinion encourages illegal employni *nl 
of 12 and 14. It would bo a burden on tho mill authentic** .to 
under tlio age of 10. Tho presen/ restrictions arc quite ruQumw^ 
bo inspected more frequently than at presont. Th 
liibited. Tho minimum ago nt which children are 
beyond nine. A certificate of both age and physical fit ness shobfd^ 
ed to work in factories. Certificates of ago and physical fitness shoii! 
ron, hitherto employed as half-timers, to workaB full-timers or adult 
that children should not be employed except in regular sets, whefcf 
double sets. Elementary education tochildron was given by fac 
thoschemu did not work as tho children liked better to play dun 
It is not advisable in my opinion to forco factory owners to 
children. Samples of air taken from tho factories in India should*' 
standard of purity for air prescribed to sccuro proper voutilation. A Sii 
air in factories, with reference both to manufacturing processes and 1 
should similarly be provided. A standard of purity for the water used 
should be fixed. Tlio latrine accommodation required at present is in 
i. ono seat for ovory 50 workers. The provision of separate urinals 
Mostly all doors in tho factory are sliding one3, and tho few that are hill 
of fire. These have boon approved by the Fire Insurance Association, 
viaablo to disagroo with it. Instructions are givon by inspectors, whenovor^tl 
for fencing certain parts of machinery, and they have seen that tho instruct-io 
out. No further precaution is in my opinion necessary. Uniformity in tho w 
Factory Act throughout India should bo secured. If tho Commission thiulip 
may appoint full-time medical inHpoctors of factories to assist tho present i 
tho due observance of the Act. For :uy part I have no objection. A stab 
production per spindle jpsr’hour for working days of varying length is givon:— 


hour between noon and 2 P.M. 
fwcen half-timers and adults, 
;te of children between the ages 
)<*cial roe inter of all workers 
desired, the factories could 
OUfc'u at night should be pro- 
ries should not bo raised 
before children are allow- 
heforo allowing child- 
bo prescribed by law 
afternoon sets or in 
Sthnr own expense, but 
t&an to attend school. 
K$fWy education to 
and an analytical 
^oisturo for the 
thof tho workers, 
Aslifying purposes 
cjAito sufficient, 
insisted upon. 
Utwftrds in case 
think it ad- 


Working day of 

Production per 
spindle per hour 
of 10s. 

Actual count spun. 

11 hour* 7 mlnulss ltt 

mm 

*0801. 

19*001. 

XS boon 14 miaul* ... ... 


*88 os. 

19*79i. 
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Tho longest and shortest days have boon taken in giving the above average production per 
spindle per hour. The fall in the production during the longest days is moBtly due to the irregu- 
lar working of the engines, owing to there being very little water in the tank, and to the high 
temperature thereof. The percentage of wa«to is not given as it depends (1) on the quality of cotton 
Used, (12) on tho oliraatio conditions, and (3) on the attendance of the workors, as vory often we 
have to work short* handed. In my opinion a limit of 15 days should bo prescribed during which 
children could be employed on half-time prior to their being examined for a certificate of age and 
physical fitness. This period is in my opinion sufficient for collecting children for examination, 
and then either sending thorn to the surgeon or sending for the surgeon to examino them. Each 
child certified by tho medical officer as fit for working as an adult should have with him or her 
the foil of such certificate (as granted undor Rule 21 of tho Act) and without which no factory 
owner can employ him or hor ns an adult. 1 am not in favour of creating a new class of workors, 
vis., young persons, between tho ages of 14 and 10, Most young persons aro employed in tho ring 
spinning department, and if any restrictions aro put on tho working hours of this class, the industry 
will suitor. If the hours of adult labour aro restricted at all, tho restriction should tako tho form 
proposed, that is, the imposition of definite time limits beyond which no operative could be 
legally employed. It is not necessary to have inspectors from tho United Kingdom, as the present 
Ones aro quite capablo of doing their duty. As regards provisions introducing a certain amount 
of elasticity in tho actual operation of the Act, 1 beg to suggest that iu no caso should, an imme- 
diate prosecution bo instituted, but sufficient opportunity should bo given to so-called offenders to 
clear up or correct matters. 

Witness stated that ho had boon thirty years in the industry. He was opposed to any restric- 
tion of tho adult working day. In tho long days his mill ran for thirteen hours and fourteen 
minutes. They had no electric li*bt, and a fixed 12 hour day would mean its introduction. Moreover 
very few of their hands lived in l\»orla. and ho duiihred whether they would stop to complete the 12 
hours’ day by artificial light in the cold weather, as they liked to iM homo before dark. In tho hot 
weather tho engine started at 5-5 A.M, (Bombay time) and tho whittle went at 4 A. At. They left 
off work^ at 7 t\M. (Bombay time) and got, homo about. 8 r.M. Witness was always short of 
handsowing to the situation of tho mill outside Bombay. 11c also paid flight ly smaller v. moor than the 
Bombay mills. Ho employed a large number of half-timers for ring spindles. Tim women only work- 
od in the reeling department, and would not work with tho men. Ho estimated that tho hands only 
worked from 10 to 11 hours in the hot weather, but there was not much idling in tho cold 
season. Ho had observed an improvement, in skill, but. not in application, and tho men were 
becoming more extravagant. A 12 hours' day would result, in an improvement in work, but the 
owners would have to insist on steadier application to work. He thought this would gradual! 
Ooir^ . At present when they knew that tho midsdid not close till 7 o’clock, they took time o: 
for ^fishing, and it. was his opinion that if they knew they would bo free at 0 o'clock, they would 
do their washing, etc., after closing time. Witness did not think there was any practical differ- 
enco in tho production per hour frfPlong and short days. Tho doctor canto from Tlmna every 
thi (:9 months to examine the child roll, ami he rejected a largo number. His hands took about 
two months off in tho year, mm worked in tho fields, where they could get higher wages. An 
attempt at having a school had net, been successful. In 1905 his men wont to tho Bombay mills, 
and ho had t<» pay those thatiPinaincd an extra two annus a day. Tho jobbers had no objection 
ton 12 hours’ day, and they thptyfrht that the men would apply themselves better to thoir work 
then. The men might coroJfain at first of smaller wages, bnt this would adjust itself in timo. 
Tho operatives Avero a healtlriJllusR, and had no special diseases. 

/ Witness No. 47. 

Mr. Nowrosjm)ursctj*LnkriwaUa 9 manager of the Saraswati Mills t Bombay . 

Tho working bonJPof adulvfniales should not ho limited; tho physique of workers in Indian 
mills is not affectvd^y hours (long meaning 13 or 14 hours). Thoy tako unusually long 
intervals of rest on t*m\o pretext or another while at work in tho mills, hence their work is not 
so exhausting as yght appear from tho numhor of working hours. I am of opinion that the 
natural hours of wo|k from sunriaft.-to sunset, with half an hour's midday rest, would be desirable. 
So far as 1 knowj there has been no illegal employment as adults of persons botweon tho ages of 
12 and 14. Tho present law is sufficient safeguard against such a practice. There is therefore no 
necessity for tho creation by law of a special class of workors between the half-timor and the 
adult. system of keeping tho register of half-timers is quite adequate. The 

^iCjpfai^ment of Avomen at night should be generally discouraged, but an exception might be made 
for such factorials work only for a feAV months in the year. The minimum ago at which child- 
ren are allowed io work in factories should not bo raised beyond 9. Certificates of age only 
should be required bofore children aro allowed to work permanently. Certificates of ago only, 
»a is at presen^equired, aro essential ; the question of physical fitness had best bo left to the dis- 
cretion of tho Mnployers, as it would bo against their interest to employ m half-timer or a full-timer 
who is physically unfit to work. It should bo proscribed by law that children shall not bo employed 
except in rowflar sets. 1 am of opinion that a whole day elementary school should be providod by the 
employor onKhe premises where the morning set of children might ho taught in the afternoon, and 
the af terntra sot bo taught in the morning, thus preventing children of each set from working at&ny 
other factory as half-time workers, and thus really working as a full-timer. A rule prohibiting 
non-working young children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of 
faotortfs is generally desirable, but I believe that tho manager should have a vory wide margin 
allowed for the enforcement of the rule, as in many cases it is found from actual experience that 
suoa children as cannot be left alone at home for want of any other guardian, or on account of 
t^fir tender age, cannot romain away fffcm their mothers, and generally accompany them even when 
' aey are workers in a mill. No attempt should be made to prescribe an analytical standard of purity 
for air in factories, as the weather conditions, are so variable in the differents parts of the country at 
different seasons of the year. Thoro is rq^cossity for proscribing a standard of moisture fdfc air in 
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factories for the same reasons. Thsre would be no objection to a standard of purity being fixed for 
water used for humidifying purposes. It is not necessary to raise the standard of latrine accommoda- 
tion to one seat for every 25 workers, bat the provision of separate urinal accommodation Bhould be 
insisted on. It should be prescribed that all doors of working rooms shall be so hung as to open 
readily from the insido outwards in case of firo. No further precautions than oxist at present are 
necessary for fencing machinery in factories. Arrangements should bo made to secure uniformity in 
the administration of the Factory Aofc throughout India, but exceptions might be made in the csbo 
of such factories as work only for certain months or seasons of the year. Full-time medical ins- 
pectors may be appointed if it is found that the present number of inspectors is not sufficient to 
secure the duo observance of the Act. I represent the Sarasvati Mills, Limited (Horn bay). 
There are 500 men, 250 women and 50 children employed. The factory lias worked for 153 days in 
the year over 12J hours a day. The average daily number of hours in each year comes to about 12 
hours and 18 minutes. If certificates of physical fitness as wcdl as of age bo required prior to the 
employment of children on half time, I deem it necessary that some reasonable limit should be pro- 
scribed within which tho employee should bo allowed to work pending examination for a certificate. 
I would suggest a period of one month as a reasonable limit. It would bo desirable that a medi- 
cal examination of half-timers should take place at the mill premises ovory fortnight, so that tho 
manager of the factory might be always in touch with the medical officer suid endeavour to carry 
out his instructions, thus rendering the operation of tho iaw easier. Assuming that, tho recommen- 
dation not to allow half-timers to work full time until they have obtained certificates of age and 
fitness is accepted in principle, it will he very difficult to apply it in praotico. i would suggest 
aB a safeguard that the mill authorities should insist on a leaving emtitioato being obtainod 
from a milLhaud before employing him, and that the certificate should state whether tho hand 
was working as a half or a* full-timer. L am not in favour of tho creation of a class of young 
persons as in tne United Kingdom, if tho law be eventually amended so as to create such a class, 
and to restrict, their hours of employment, I anticipate a gioat reduction in tho number of hands 
who can now work as full-timers, which will greatly interfere with tho economical working of 
tho factory. The probable number of young persons, assuming ail age limit for that class of 
14 — 16, employed in tho factory would be about 20U. Assuming that it. is eventually decided to 
restrict the hours of adult labour, tho restriction should take the form of fixing a maximum 
nurnbor of hours, leaving it to tho discretion of each individual omploycr to settle the time for 
the commencement and tho termination of the day’s work. 1 do not approve of tho suggestion 
that inspectors from the United Kingdom should be obtained for factory work in India. I do 
not consider that all factory inspectors should in future receive a considerable port ion of thoir 
training in England, having regardj^lhu conditions and habits of tho hands, ami the circumstances 
that prevail in Indian facto opposed to thnsa existing in tlm United Kingdom. 
I do consider it essent : »M # wfrfob^ay eventually bo introduced, if more striMont 
than that at prawn; > < 1 uci ug a certain amount of elasticity 
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Witness no. 48. 

Mr. II. B. Warden % Bombay. 

I nm tho manager of the Victoria Mills, Gauradevi. Total number of men, women and 
children 1,100 — males 031, females 37(5, half-timo boys 57 and half-time girls 30. In the absence 
of records 1 am sorry 1 cannot say what hours have been worked during tho Inst ten years. It 
is necessary to limit tho working hours of adult males. Their physique has been affected by 
loDg hours. I would say tho working hours should not exceed 13 hours per day, inclusive of 
half an hour’s rest at midday. Tho legal working hours should bo from 6 A.M. to 7 P.M. Engine 
should ho stopped half an hour between 12 and 2 f.m. Factories working on tho day shift system 
may bo allowed to work from 5 a.m. to 8 P.M., w ith the restriction that no adult rnalo should 
work for more than 12 out of every 24 hours. 1 am not in favour of creating a separato class of 
11 young persons.” It would bo difficult to apply regulations to “ young persons”, even if a 
separate register of such hands is maintained. Tho employment of women at night should be 
prohibited. Tho minimum ago of children should not bo raised beyond nine. Certificates of 
ago should bo required before children are allowed to work in factories, but any strict regulations 
as regards their physical fitness will not be to their interest, as many of thorn are naturally of a 
weak constitution, it is desirable to prescribe that children shall not he employed except in 
sets, and primary education should be given to them by mill-owners. Non-working children aro 
seldom seen accompanying workers in the mill. There is no objection to test the air and fix a 
standard of purity. It is difficult to prescribe a fixed standard of moisture, as tho circumstances 
of different districts and localities vary considerably. Pure water should ho used fur humidify- 
ing purposes. The latrine Accommodation at present is, I think, quito sufficient. Separate urinal 
accommodation should bo provided in every mill. All the doors of working rooms should bo 
made to open from the inside outwards, wherever feasible. Tho present precautions for fencing 
machinery are quite sufficient in my opinion. Arrangements should ho made to secure uni. 
formity In tho administration of the Factory Act throughout India. Tho present medical inspec- 
tion of factories is quito adequate*, and in my opinion secures tluj due observance of t ho Act. I 
am in favour of allowing children to work frum 10 to 12 days prior to their medical inspection. 
It is convenient to have medical inspections twice in a month. I nm of opinion that tlm sugges- 
tion that no child should ho allowed to work as an adult unless certified as pin sicall v lit could 
not ho advantageously applied in practice. Tim easiest safeguard to prevent non-eert died children 
from obtaining work ;ib adults at some other factory would bo to make them criminally respon- 
sible for the nomobservanco of the Art. ('rent ion of a class of young persona is sure to practi- 
cal determine the working hours of the mill. A major port ion of the hands employed in tho 
spinning department ami a good number of other w ork-penp?.- in f* mill come from the proposed 
class of young persons. I am in jfHV<>ur rf definite time limits hey\5to£Ljghii*h no workman 

operatives of ono ;•>•!< overtime 

of thef ;n 


l am in Xivmir of definite ti 

should bo employed. It would tluj&oe impracticable for operatives of ono tfjp >N ;”*k overtime 
in any other mill. It would also rfeilitaiw the cartful inspection of tlmf Tn j]] H |, y factory 

inspectors. J consider that all Jraetory inspectors should he ‘•erured in \\\. have many 

competent men in India who hm|Jt worked long enough in mills and are ^ ^-fdo experience to 
work ns inspectors. I am of <r lion that any law that may Ik* made should' ^ | J(J f) j- ^ s t r incri»nt 
or harassing nature. As reef' s the housing of the mil! hands, l am of 
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like all mills to start and finish at the same hour, otherwise the men out of the mills whiob Mr. 
closed early would go for one or two boars’ work into those mills which closed later. Witness 
thought that the ohawle should be bailt by the Improvement Trust. The hands went home after 
12 or 18 months in the mills, and they took four or five holidays every month, over 
and above the weekly holiday. Witness bad not noticed any improvement either in the habits or 
the skill of the work-people. The jobbers received from lis. G5 to Lis. 70 per month ; he had not 
heard of any system of daeturi in the mills. The hands idled about, but the jobbers did not leave 
their work. 


Witness Mo 49. 


Ifr. 27. JET. SaJclatvala , manager of the Dinshaw Petit Mill , Bombay • 

1 am of opinion that the working hours of adult males should not be limited, as they are not 
aseessive ; moreover, their physique, as far as I can judge, has not been affected by the present 
working hours, though personally I would favour a working day without artificial light. A 
«• young person 99 class is not needed; but in order to guard against the illegal employment of 
ohildren as adults, certificates of physical fitness and of ago should be demanded. The employ- 
ment of women at night should certainly be prohibited. The present age limit for ohildren 
requires no obange. Certificates of age and physical fitness will prevent malpractices, and in 
order to distinguish adults from half-timers, certificates of age And physical fitness Bhonld be 
demanded. Morning and afternoon sets are preferable for children. Elemontary education should 
remain voluntary. Mon- working young children should not be allowed to accompany workers 
to the factories; they should be stopped at the mill gate. Ab the mills are better ventilated 
than the places mill-hands live in, therefore there is no further necessity to take samples of air 
for testing purposes. As for standards of moisture, they should be optional, as mill-hands 
generally rosent such measures. A standard of purity for water used for humidifying purposes 
is desirable. The present latrine standard of one seat to fifty workers has satisfied the aemand 
hitherto. All doors should be made to open from the inside ontwards, in case of fire. The 
existing precautions for fencing machinery are ample in my opinion. Uniformity in the adminis- 
tration of the Factory Act throughout India will give fair justice to all the factory-owners. 
Full-time medical inspectors are likely to facilitate examinations which will tend to prevent 
muoh misunderstanding between the inspector and employers. I represent., as manager, the 
Manookjee Petit Mill's branch, vie., the Dinshaw Petit Spinning and Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, Parel 


tfr.SaUaMa. 
Written evidence, 
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A statement showing the number of days during which the ^ 
during the last ten years is appended. From this statement it is ev 
up to now from sunrise to sunset, the average daily number of actn> 
considered oppressive. No other trade or profession is hampered or 
working hours. I opine that there is absolutely no ground for any 
hours for mill-hands, neither the employers nor the hands want su* 
freedom. Children should bo allowed to be employed in factories 
obtaining certificates of physical fitness as well as of age, provided f 
the mill once a week for this purpose. Children who have worked 
allowed to work as adults, unless they are certified as full-timers, 
imposition is to insist on the aspirants producing fresh certificate: 
the medical authority before they are allowed to work for falltir 
is not needed, but in the event of such* a class being created, 
being restricted, it is likely to create confusion and cause incom 
not at all in favour of any time restrictions on the hours of woi 
of each individual employer to settle the time for the comment 
day's work, the result will be not only unsatisfactory, but wonlt 
is best to let it alone as it is for years past, t. e. f from sunrise to . 
light. Training in England will not make a factory inspector c 
the ways and habits of Indian work-people; intelligent men wi^ 
oause less friction. There should not be any hard and fast rule 
ftotory law. It should be made less rigorous, and more elastic, y 
mil concerned. Factory-hands should be boused as near as possil 
oas to both the parties. Some of the mills have a few chawls b 
hut more must be built, cheap enough to suit the pockets of 4 
should not expect these chawls to be a financial success. This 
I think the above points are olear and sufficient to safeguai 
etc., the employers and the employed. The time has in partir 
of the law when there is scarcity of faotory labour. The hanc? 
draw comparatively more wages owing to their being aware of 
there have been more systematic strikes recently, whiob have 
giving the hands increased rates of wages in all the departn 
departments did not deserve the inorease given to them, bn 
bends of one department with the others the non-deserving 
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century ngo, beeauso a majority of them now enter tho mills with more education which gives 
them a better understanding of the laws of supply and demand, and thus they not only make 
themselves heard, but in Bomo cases dictate their own terms and carry their points by well 
organised threats, whereby the jobbers and heads of departments have to bow to their wishes, and 
thus they are at ti ues masters of the situation. I am strongly of opinion that they are well able 
to proteot their c /n interests and no further legislation is needed for them beyond what 
exists at present. 1 would further recommend that there should be a dispensary 
in each mill in charge of a competent L. M. S., together with a compounder, to treat 
the mill-hands daily in cases of sickness. Besides these well organised dispensaries, at our mills 
we have a number of ambulance brigades, whose services are of great use in case, of acoidents to 
render first aid ; of courso, they should bo optional, and mill-owners may adopt those suggestions 
of their own accord. This company has also schools for half-time children, who aro taught 
elementary knowledge during certain hours of the day, though attendance is not compulsory. 
Some of the best managed mills do carry out these schemes for the benefit of tho mill-hands 
voluntarily, and I hope that all the other mills may bo requested to carry out the above 
suggestions. I am inclined to believe they will bo adopted by all the mill-owner's, as being of 
mutual benefit to the employers and the employed. The throe suggestions to be approved and 
voluntarily adopted by the mill-owners are as under 

(a) Free housing of tho poor near the mills. 

(c) Free dispensaries to be kept up for tho hands. 

(b) Free elementary education to be given to halft-imo children during certain hours 

of the day. 
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4 had boon connected with the indnstry for 32 years. Ho was a 
mill worked from sunrise to sur.Rot, and had no electric light, 
nd-rking, for although tho longest hours came in the hottest part of 
I K^lthi cat time for tho operatives who did not work continuously, 
althy period for the operatives who did not leave tho mill so 
hr on account of tho cold. There was no perceptible difference 
ring tho hot with the cold weather. The longest time his mill 
jom 5-53 k. M. to 7-20 P. m. Tho shortest day in December was 
'l^erage time for the year, exclusive of the half-hour interval, 
t l5 minutes. He paid good wages, and tho men did not leave 
in»t think that the hands had improved in skill, and the greater 
tnonts in machinery. When ho became manager of his present 
an which increased tho total output, still the weavers demanded 
e fiile high prices for food and houses continued. They struck work 
s to give way. Some years ago ho tried to induce women to work 
vas not a success, as males and females did not liko working 
imiing and reeling, and there was also the caste difficulty to be 
ve men in the weaving shed. The present restrictions on the 
ot tho cause of their not being employed more largely. He made 
ifc’on of tho present Factory Act, but the women did not appear 
'ktapplied for work, his caste was enquired into. Caste, in fact, 
id-loom weavers were Mahomodans. He knew mahrattae who 
id not tried Mahomedan women at the looms, but the women 
h perform. Witness was of opinion that the. idling habits of 
;jth tho questions of temperature and ventilation. If it was cold 
1 ) ont so much, and they remained more in the mill in the 
ninsidered anything over 13 hoars too long a working day, and 
litof the operatives. The rates of pay differed in Bombay, 
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|. ion that any evasion of the law detected by the inspeotor 
tTlnanager of the mill, who should have a chance of explaining 
Ke^i cable to have a standard of purity of air, because the men 
Reconsidered that the children were properly taught in hie 
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sohool. They received an elementary education ; the suggestion that they should be taught on Hr# AWvala 
the kindergarten system was very good. He objectod to the “ young persons 11 class, which 
would create oonfnsion ; he thought that the boy of from 14 to 16 years was just as able to work 
for 12 hours as an adult. 


Wits e as No. 50. 

Mr. John Taylor , Bombay. 

I am the manager of the Elphinstono Mills. We employ about 1,361 people as stated Mr. Ihylor. 
below : — Writ l#e oMssa 

928 men. 

251 women. 

106 boys and girls full-timers. 

76 „ „ half-timers. / 

1,361 


Our mills work from 5-30 i. if. to 7-30 r. m. Ilalf an hour nt noon is allowed for reooss. I 
am of opinion that these hours aro too long. It must be admitted that the work-people spend a 
lot of timo attbe latrines and having their food, fetching drinking-water, &o. So long .as the 
hoars are so excessive, we can only expect that the work-people will spend much timo away from 
their machines. It is impossible for any man to attend to his machine from 5-30 to 12 without a 
break, and then come on again from 12-30 p. H. to 7-30 r. M. Therefore I should say, in connec- 
tion with tho question whether the working hours of adult males should bo limited, if boy of 14 
years of age is to bo considered an adult, tho reply is “ yes.” But I would prefer the special class 
of young persons : this class tocousist of women and boys and girls between the age of 14 and 18 or 
20, if necessary. I think if this special class is created there will be no necessity to limit the 
hours of work of adults, as there will he sufficient 11 young persons ” to regulate the hours during 
which tho machinery works. I would recommend a day of 12 hours from 6 A. M. to 6 F. M. stan- 
dard timo, with a recess of £ or 1 hour at noon, and for Saturday 6 to 3 P. M. The timo from 3 
p. m. to 6 P. M. on Saturday to be used for cleaning all machinery, and to bo compulsory. All 
Sundays to be regular holidays ; in addition, a reasonable number of days in the year should be 
allowed for holidays, say about 10 or 12, instead of the one day allowed at present. I not 
approve of tho proposal to fix the working hours from 5 a^m. to 8 p. m., provided tho operatives 
do not work more than 12 hours in any 24. If 12 hours i Ao bo the maximum, why not fix the 
proper times for starting nnd stopping ? Women ought n^^to bo employed on night work in 
either mills or gins. 1 think tho age for a child to begin womt ought not to be loss than 10 or 11 
years, but it is very difficult to tell their ages. I suppose we nail in a few years bo nblo to obtain 
certificates of birth ; then it will bo advisable to make the proujktion of certificates compulsory, 
and these certificates will also bo useful to prove tho age of jout^. persons, when they reach 18 
years, as in English mills. With regard to elementary education vr half-tiraors, 1 think employers 
should provide it, because it is to the employers' interest to make \child workers better able to 

understand their work as they grow up. It is very necessary to tho mills clean. I would 

recommend that the law make it compulsory to dean the nv 1 *' \ Saturday, all at one time, 

between the hours of 3 and 6 P. M. Also all millR ought to « washed once each year. 

Discretion should be allowed to tho local inspectors and to indiv pi overs as to how the 

various mills should be ventilated, because it will be difficult to Viard to suit all cases. 

Pure water should bo used for the purpose of humidifying. Lr Vnmodation as at present 

would bo sufficient if urinals wero insisted upon, and 1 think tb 

Witness stated that ho had several years' experience « years in Ahmedabad, 

and threo years in Bombay, lie had the electric light in his \ked from 5-30 A.ll, 

to 7-30 p. M. (Bombay time). Tbcso hours wero too long. Yfavoured 10 hours, 

but as that was not practicable at present he approved a 12 Vli meant 11| hours' 

actual work. With the shorter day ho thought that, the me \ their work, bnt 

they would act take less wages. With tho proposal for shor ' tho compulsory 

education of children ; the employers and tho municipality sh ’ ^ favour- 

ed a start being made, similar to tho system in England, and 
arrives at. an educational standard. The Municipality and th 
assisted by grants-in-aid from Government. Ho would not h 
his opinion the men idled for 1J hours each day, including 
Ahmcdabad operatives wero better than those in Bombay jn 
The Indian lad of 10 or 11 was as sharp as the English lad 
at 15. Hu attributed this to the lack of education, but it n 
then arrived at the marriage ago. Ho did not consider ths 
by the doctor, but at present age was purely a matter t 
creation of the proposed u young persons 99 class, which wc 
Boys and girls needed protection, but the adults did not. • 
was instituted in England in 1847, it had worked well, an 
coupled with ednoation. If the law said 12 hours for ado' 
for oertain kinds of labour whioh necessarily involved ove 
for ** young persons 99 would overcome the difficulty of exr 
lation fixing a definite working day for all obildren, your 
12 hours for H young persons 99 indefinitely at any time ’ 
find that these u young persons 99 would be working mo 
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experience they had of the first 10 hours’ bill in England, and the speoial Aot of 1850 was 
passed to prevent it. The 41 young persons " class must have specially defined hours, and there 
must be no margin of time allowed. He thought that the creation of a 44 young persons ” class 
between the ages of 14 and 16 would not affect the weaving factories but it would if the age were 
18 or 20 in place of 14 to 16. The 44 young persons ” would be about 25 per cent . of the whole 
mill staff, and women about 20 per cent . W omen, young persons, and children would make up fully 55 
per cent . There was no reason why definite hours should not be fixed. If a 12 hours 1 day be decided on, 
electric light must be used more in the oold season, as it is in Lancashire, where the variation in the 
length of the day is greater than in India. The fixed hours might be 30 minutes earlier for 
Calcutta side than for Bombay, if standard time is fixed throughout India. He would make the 
Sunday holiday compulsory, and the other holidays could be reduced to about twelve in the year. 
His mill was short-handed, and he oonsidered this was due to the long hours at night. Aftor two 
or threo very long days' work an operative was more inclined to rest in the morning than to get 
np and go to work, He believed in cleaning the machinery every Saturday afternoon, and would 
stop all mills between 3 and 6 for this purpose. In Lancashire the cloaning is dono on Saturday 
morning, and the mills aro closed at 12 o’clock till Monday. This is a good custom. With the 
electric light the operatives stayed more inside the mill, and paid more attention to their work. 
In England they would have threo men looking after a pair of mules and 2,200 spindles, 
whereas in India there would be seven men for two mules and for 1,400 to 1,600 spindles. A 
better quality of cotton was used in Lancashire, and this was ono reason why fewer men were 
wanted. It was harder work with inforior cotton than with good cotton. The men had not 
complained to him about the long hours. If thn hours were reduced to-morrow tho production and 
wages would fall, but as time went on both would improve. The mon would want the same wages 
as in the longer hours. A great deal depondod upon educating the children, and 20 years wonld 
see a great ohange for the better. 


i Withiss No. 51. 

Mr. T. Baptist , Bombay. 

I represent the Morarjee Qoouldass Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited. The number 
of men employed at tho present date is 1,739 and 343 women. The factory has worked from 
January, 1898, to March 9th, 1903, for 1,502 days, on an average of 12 hours per day ; since March 
9th, 1903, when our mill waB equipped with electric light, we have been working up to date for 
1,493 lays, at 13 hours daily. We turn out \ oz per spindlo per day in the 13 hours working more 
thanVe did in the 12 hours' day : this is based on 20s. average production. I consider ono week’s 
latitude should be allowed for a child^or adult employee to work in a mill ponding his presentation 
for examination by the certifying su/von. If half-timers have beon certified as over 9 years, 
and if any ono of them continues to^ )rk in tho same mill for 5 years more, he should be oonsidered 
as an adult, or full-timer. This ciy be ascertained from tho counteifoil of the certificate supplied 
to the child, and the copy in the nr. 11 book; therefore there is no necessity for re-certification. To 
prevent, half-timers from workin/r stealthily as full-timers is a difficult matter. My experience for 
the last. 30 years, especially Bings he Factory Act came into force, has shown mo tho great diffi- 
culties one has to encounter, f uy cn the establishment of a school did not succeed, as the jobbers 

u full-timers, in spite of all precautions, when the supply of hauds 
n x aro raging, and, worst of all, when the marringe season com- 
^xUeMiip half-timers and employ only adults. I am not in favour 
persons ; if any such class is created, it will interfere with the 
b*t of confusion. I should say it would be preferable to fix the 
.'v.wit.h half an hour recess at noon, and to leave eaoh individual 
V'ommoncemont and termination of the day’s work, as circnm- 
i inspectors being brought out from the United Kingdom* 
c out of employment, and with Indian experience, would be 
r^int with the habits and usages of the people, and with the 
’ fistringont law should be decided upon ; tho present ono is in 
n^ing hours should not be limited for male adults The 
ionr between noon and 2 P. M. I don't see any reason to 
a‘ here are shifts. Tho employment of women at night should 
o iars is a proper minimum age for children, and certificates of 
N oed, but not for half-timers about to work as adults. Sets 
vet this be settled by the employers. The provision of 
forking children Bhould not be allowed to enter the mill. A 
ied ; standards for moisture and wator are not necessary, 
^qat for 50 workers is all right. Separate urinal accommo- 
iftt necessary to prescribe that doors should open outwards, 
we uniform throughout India* 

^jnnocted with the industry for 30 years. In his opinion the 
^ in tho long as in the short days. He had always worked 
,:'-hour interval, namely, 5-30 A. M. to 7 P. M. He thought 
* igh for that period, and they did not complain of fatigue. 
J|iQ mill operatives as a olass had improved in skill, but so 
jbhe pick of the hands. The operatives knew they were well 
At * or instftnce they were always paid by the 20th of tho 
|g day bb 12 hours, and the extra hour was overtime* 
fir days' extra pay per month, on aooount of this odd hour, 
ys extra for night work in addition to the extra money 
JJ^were paid all the year round, and they meant that ig 


will take half-timers to wor 
is short, when fever and sm 
mences. For this reason I 
of creating a separate olasi 
working of the mill and 
maximum hours at thirl 
mill-owner to fix the tii 
stances permit. I do: 
Retired mill managei] 
suitablo persons, ns 
labonr conditions, 
my opinion quite si 
engine should be 
impose any limit / 
beproV 1 ' 
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a man earned Re. 12, ho received Rs. 13, on account of the overtime. If the hours wore reduced Hr. Baptist, 
to 12, his earnings would be affected. Since 1903 tho daily wage had been increased in liis mill 
% iV^h- The weavers were fairly industrious, and a good man on two looms could earn Rs. 36, 

The averago two-loom hand earned Rs, 18, and tho ono-loom band Rs, 12 per month. A good 
spinner in a mule mill could earn from Rs. 34 to Rs. 35 a month. He bad given up 
employing half-timers. Formerly he had a school, and the jobbers would goto tho school ana 
take out as many children as they wanted. The school in the mill was a mere blind. The child 
received no extra wages, and was forced by tho jobber to work when he— tho jobbor — was short of 
handB. This actually went on in the mill, and so witness stopped tho school. He considered that 
the present system of distinguishing marks prevented impersonation. A young adult could earn 
Rs. 13 a month, but the averago wage, including overtime, was Rs. 11. Ho thought tho lads of 
14 to 16 could work a 13 hours’ day, ns they were only actually at work for li to 11 J hours. An 
interval in tho morning for meals would be of no use. Tho men could not all have their food 
brought at ono time, and they would still eat their meals at their own times. Directly the midday 
interval arrived, tho men rested but that did not necessarily mean that they wore tired. In his 
opinion there was as much idling when working by the electric light as before. Tho hands came 
OArly to work, sometimes an hour before the proper timo, and were anxious for tho mill gates to 
be opened. They wore not, however, reluctant to leave at night. The majority of the men spent 
one and half annas a day in drink ; he did not think that the men necessarily provided the jobber 
with his drinks, although tho jobber expected a certain amount of perquisites. Ho objected to a 
fixed timo for tho half-hour interval, and preferred to leave it to neighbouring mills to fix their 
own time. He had workmen who had been in the mill for 30 years. There was aponsion fund in 
connection with tho mill. Tho elderly men rotired to their country to live on land bought oat of 
their saviugs. Mill hands, generally speaking, were a healthy class, and ho had detected no signs 
of deterioration. Tho young persons’ class would create confusion, and such persons should be 
allowed to work for 13 hours. If their hours were restricted to 12, then that would absolutely fix 
the working hours of tho mill, It was difficult to say whether mills could obtain adults in the 
place of the “ young persons, ” but lie personally should do his best to got adults. In his mill 
tile young adults between 14 and 1G years of ago formed 25 per cent, of the workers. He allowed 
no children at all in the mill ; it would not pay the mill to provide a nursery. Children bringing 
food were not allowed to enter. Women who are nursing babies are allowed to go homo rfor this 
purposo two or throe times a day. 


Witness No. 52. 


Mr. Dnmoihr Luxmithu \ manager of the Khafau Malcanji Spinning and Weaving Company, 

Limited , Bombay. ^ 

I represent tho Khatau Maknnji Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited, includPig 
the bleaching and dyeing house. 1,284 men and 275 women rgu) employed in tho mill : there are 
240 inon in tho dye house. No children are cmployod. average attendance is 1,799 as 

against 1 ,950 required, i. e., nearly 8 per cent. less. From me beginning, our blenching and 
dyeing house has boon working from 7 a.m. to 5-30 p.m., as is thowcase with such dyo houses in 
Bombay. Our mill was working from sunrise to sunset till Jwre 1905, and then till 7 r.M. 
The averago actual hours aro 12J nearly from 1905. For about ^mouths in 1905 we worked 
14 hours. The production per spindlo per hour is as under — 

Mule 2Qs 0*42 oz., xvliilo working 14 hours a dnj K \ 

0*41 i oi., „ 13 „ | 

0 41 oz., „ 12 , r % 

Ring 20s. 0~ 52 oz.» ,, 14 ,, ^ 

0*49 * s., 18 „ \ 

0*52 oZ., a, 12 ,, \ 


Moreover, it depends on the quality of cotton used. The 
wastage in my opinion. At least a fortnight should bo allowed 
examination for a certificate of age. Tho present arrangomc 
in my opinion satisfactory. To prohibit half-timers working a) 
as physically fit for full-time work, will not be practical or fea 
one place and go to another, where they will Is) allowed to 
certificate. I am not in favour of the suggestion for tho creu. 
as in the United Kingdom ; this would affect tho economical wo* 
be limited it would be preforablo to fix a maximum number of l 
of eaoh individual employer to settle the time for tho commi 
day’s work. 1 do not approve of tho suggestions that inspector) 
be obtained for factory work in India or that they should be 
allow some few workpeople to work on holidays to assist in 
notices of closing days should be reduced from 24 hours to 2 he 
is more affected by their poor houses than by working in th< 
the Municipality or Port Trust with suitable lodgings at a 
be a separate hospital for these people provided by Oovernmr 


Work tho loss the 
Ito work, pending 
\l ox ami nation are 
Medically certified 
\jiake hands leave 
without such a 
'oung persons, 
' f is to 


If the Government wants to enaot a labour law it must be 
and mill people. If it only applies to factory bands, they wil 
will have a onanoe to get more work and money. All the ban 
smoking, & o., in the working time, and if this be taken in 1 
only 1<0 hours. Limitation or the boats Of labour will increase t 
when {odd and houses are so dear. It is advisable to postpone 
It is slwaja fotmd that there is mote wattage in starting 
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and if long hours aro worked the average of this starting w&Btage will be oovorod by long run- 
ning. If the hours be reduced, tho workpeople will be enticed to vice and drink, being uneduca- 
ted. If Government insists upon lessoning the time, it would be advisable to have late hours for 
starting and closing. Working houra of adult males should not bo limited. In my opinion the 
physique of workers is not affected by long hours. On the contrary thoy restore their health, 
as thoy do not get time to drink and engage in vices. If it is found necessary to limit hours, I 
think 13 hours aro reasonable, and that tho engine should bo stopped for half an hour between 
noon and 2 p. M. I do not think it advisablo to have a special class of workers intermediate 
between the half-timer and the adult. The employment of women at night should bo prohibited. 
Tho present limit of 9 years for children is quite right. A certificate of age should be required. 
Elementary education should bo given by the Municipality or Government, in tho mill locality 
during the day, and for somo hours at night. A rule prohibiting non- working yonng children 
from accompanying workers is not necessary, as at present they are not allowed. * Testing samples 
of air is not advisable. A standard of moisture is also not necessary. A standard of 
purity for humidifying water is not required. Latrine accommodation of one seat for ovory 50 
workers is more than enough and need not bo raised. Very few separate urinals are necessary. 
It is not necessary that all doors of working rooms shall bo hung so a$ to open readily outwards 
as now all tho doors and windows are such that they can bo openod and Bhut as required by the 
workpeople. No further precautions for fencing machinery aro necossary. Arrangements should 
bo made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Act throughout India. The present 
inspectors are quite sufficient. 

Witness st&tod that he had been for 31 years in tho industry. Ho started as storekeeper, 
and had no practical experience in spiuning or weaving. Witness engaged tho hands. Ho 
thought that tho mills should be allowed to work for 13 hours. The “ young persons ” class was 
not required, and if it was desired to shorten the day beyond all doubt, then he would go straight 
for tho restriction of adults* hours. He had worked out the following figuros showing tho relative 
waste in the short and long working days : — Spinning. In March 1905 with a 12 hours 5 minutes* 
day the waste, actual, was 2*46 lbs. per cent ., and in 20' 2*10 per cent . In October 1906 with a 
13 hours and 5 minutes* day tho waste, actual, was 1*92 percent., and in 20_\ 1*78 percent . In 
Juno 1905 with ft 14.] hours* day the waste, in actuals, was 1*86 per ccnt. t and in 20' 1*72 per 
cent . — Weaving. In March 1905, with a 12 hours and 5 minutes* day, the loom waste was 8*81 lbs. 
per cent. In October 1906 with a 13 hours and 5 minutes’ day the waste was 7‘25 per cent., and in 
August 1905 with a 14 hours 10 minutes* day the waste was 7 02 per cent. In hiH opinion the 
health of the operatives improved with long hours, bccanso thoy wore thon confined for a longer 
time in the mill and had fewer temptations to spend money on drink. The hands spent 10 per cent . 
of their salary in drink. The school for children had not been a success. They did not now 
employ children, ns thoy found that the children worked in two mills. When the mill closed 
on Sunday, tho hands always took Saturday or Monday in addition. Tho hands always took four 
holidays extra each month, and they went to their country once or twice a year. He used 
municipal water for humidifying. For purifying the air thoy had ridge ventilation and windows, 
some of the latter being always kyt open. Tho workers in the bleach and dye work received 
higher pay than tho mill operatives?*' From tho point of view of tho mill manager he lmd no 
objection to the restriction of fchr> T hours of labour. In his opinion there ought to be a hospital 
reserved for mill operatives, and * 1 could be endowed jointly by Government and tho mill-owners. 
Tho operatives would object ta^ive in chatvls owned by tho mill, because they would be liable 
to be found by the jobbers wtyy'they absented themselves. 

Witness No. 53. 

Mr. K. A . ^ ¥a$F* !rc,ar y of the Maratha Aihjcckhoo Subha , Bombay. 


Tho working hou 
greatly affected by 1 
hours without any kiq 
when they return Jf 
atmosphere in tho fw 
and inhuman. Evjf 
and young person/ 
loan as they contjr 
suffer from gen/ 
to quit work / 
hands ~ 



botfc males should be limited becauso the physique of workers has been 
It is not desirable that a person should be obliged to work long 
b\nr or social comforts to indulge in, and this thoy can hardly get 
•1 exhausted and worn out. The suffocating, impure and artificial 
* (their constitution, and the further strain of long hours is cruel 
d*n?k is trying enough, and undermines tho constitution of adults 
t»K Stout and sprightly youths become gradually emaciated and 
ic>lo mills, and as years roll by, their stamina gives way, and they 
t(c v fever which sometimes becomes so unbearable that they have 
hive place to recruit their health. This is tho reason why mill- 
o Guidance, and sometimes absent themselves for months together 
N thoy waste two or three hours in loitering about in the mill 
emaciating effect of their work in unhealthy air. It cannot be 
: b\ habit of shirking work, whon it is borne in mind that this 
codthem selves. It is also an observed fact that the progeny of the 
Bhort-lived; and it is feared that it will gradually grow 
i$it>w to our mill industry. No efforts should, therefore, be 
nil oof the mill-owners is that there is at present a paucity of mill- 
u foot that this kind of labour is not at all popular. Mill-hands 
•dShattered health do not liko to return to it, and aro willing to 
x /‘lower wagcB. But on account of their extreme poverty, and 
:i*are compelled, against their will, to return to mill-work. 
1? ■ Si weakened mill-hands in every village doing agricultural or 
nWinty fare. In short, sheer necessity alone compels them to 
wr have boon the general effects upon the labourers working in 
'mu latural that worse effects will bo produeed if they aro 
I* Whan 12 hours. This latter circumstance is sure to make tbe 
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mill industw more unpopnlar than ever, and the present cry of scanty supply of labour is mainly 
due to it. ft oan be safely stated that this cry was not so universal before the mania of working 
mills for long hours o&ught some of the greedy mill-owners ; and if this state of things be allowed 
fto continue for some time to oome, this cry will increaso to the detriment of the mill industry. 
As to tho decided deterioration of the physiquo of tho mill-going population, one liaB only to 


compare their constitutions with those of thoir relations who do some other work which is not so 
paying as mill-work. One who has opportunities of moving amongst them cannot but notice this 
vivid contrast. No adult labouror should bo allowed to work more than 11 hours a day ; and 
this limit should be fixed by law. Looking to the deteriorating effect of the artificial and impure 
atmosphere in tho factories, and the enervating climate, it is not desirable thftt labourers should 
havo to work moro than 11 hours. It would bo a fortunate oircurastanco if the hours were fixed 
less even than 11. But as tho mill industry would suffer greatly if the hours were shortened still 
furthor, wo havo to put up with this necessary evil. If the number of hours bo fixed at 11, there 
would be no deficit in tho quantity of production, inasmuch as tho labourers would in that case 
waste loss time in loitering about in tho compound. They will bo anxious to turn out sufficient 
work in the limited time at their disposal, as they cannot afford to take loss wagos. Besides, tbe 
very fact that they will bedet off earlier will encourago thorn to work hardor and more regularly. 
Recourse must bo had to law for restricting tho working hours, as the owners of factories will 
never of their own accord limit thoir working hours, inasmuch as they havo to compote with 
foroign trade, and hold tho opinion that longer hours of work mean a larger production. Busiuoss 
men are not humanitarians, and they will never be moved with pity for the lot of the labourers, or 
sot any limit to thoir working hours. If one horo or thoro did, he would soon have to give up tho 
idoa, and follow tho general custom, if he wished to hold his own in tho intense competition. 
Even supposing that those factory owners como to somo understanding among themselves, it is 
not possible that they will long act up to this resolution, unless some external pressure is brought 
to bear upon them. They are free agents, and can set aside any decision as soon as they see somo 
gain. The labourers themselves are quite helpless in this matter. They are obligod to accept any 
terms thoir employers offer. The faculty of combination has not yet boon developed in them, they 
being illiterate and improvident as a rule. So they cannot realise their own position, and combine 
to dictato to their employers their own terms. Extraneous help alone will stem the evil. It is 
argfccd that Government interference would entail a heavy drag upon the industry. I?iit when 
ono brings to mind tho heavy loss which mill-owners have to put up with on account of tho 
irregnlaritios and incapacities of mill-lmnds, such interference will not in the long run be detri- 
mental to tho industry, but it will on tho contrary help its growth, inasmuch as it will stop tho 
slow process of physical deterioration and consequent short life and sub-normal multiplication of 
the mill-going population. This interference will only be temporary inasmuch as tho nood for it 
will gradually disappear in proportion to the spread of education among the masses. Even in 
England, where tho labouring class is not so illiterate and improvident, and whore there are 
various sorts of labour combinations, the eight hours* movement has been set on foot, and i jme 
of the well-wisher:: of the labouring classes have been Reeking tho help of tho law. How much 
more is interference desirable, then, in tho interest TV^^dian labourers, who arc very back- 
ward in every respect ? It is furthor argued that if tlx'? 1011 Imida find themselves worse off, they 
should either ceaso working in mills, or go in for strikes W0T \-^kct is that this class of labourers 
is extrcmoly poor and cannot do without sodte kind c m0 1 thoir native places they have 

hardly any means of suppoi't. Many of them were once t. a ^ats and tilled their own lands ; 
but under the general economic change which camo aboui^ys in a A last thirty years they are 
dispossessed of their lands and lmvo to depend upon thcii 011 * 8 a c ^‘ V So they are almost help- 
less, and havo to put up with all kinds of inconvenience in vm of opif \ the wolf front the door. 
Tho mill-owners have been taking full advantage of their popping v 
7 A.M. (Bombay time) to 6-30 r.M. (Bombay time), indwill w 
majority of mill-hands do not, and cannot, live close to the rdi. f 
This moans that they have to start from their residences iiwl 
Consequently they do not got undisturbed sleep from 3 o’clock m 
got to work in time is so great that they havo to keep up and ^ 
dragged out from thoir beds against thoir wish, and havo to run 
which these mill-hands live arc vory crowded tlioy cannot go t 
they manage to go to bed oarlior, they do not get undisturbed s 
five hours’ rosfc ou the whole. This tells very much upon thoi 
to attend early in tho morning, they will got moro sleep, and b» 
take a slight breakfast bofore they began work. This m 
many of them would not havo to forfeit their wages for a quart 
attend even ten minutes late. Many men do not like to join mi 
oulty of rising early and running to work bofore day-break. Th< 
preferable to any high wages. This is one of the principal causi 
This drawback will bo removod if the mills begin work at 7 A.M 
the mills a little late in tho ovoning, provided they begin y[ovk i 
however early they may go home in tho evening, they oann 
reason mentioned above. Moreover, if the number of hours sr 
leave work at 6-30 p.m , which is early enough for them to rer 
will be no difficulty in working by artificial light as they will 
little more, by lights during five or six months in the year, s 
decided deterioration of the physique of young persons a 4 
employment of persons between the ages of 12 and 14, it if 
of workers intermediate between the half-timers and the adu 
The poverty of our people is so great, and the joint family s 
individual, that young men oannot afford to take less wage 
were redtrioted, for the simple reason that many of them hav 
other relatives who solely depend upon them. The proposed 
our mill industry, sinoe nearly half the number of smU-nand* 
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and if their hours of work be restricted, the mills will have to work only for so many 

hours. That means so much less production, and besides many young men will not be 

willing to work in the mills as they will huve no prospect of getting high wages. The 

experience in almost all mills is that half-timers aro always anxious to bo full-timers, and try to 
secure the necessary certificate. This fact, shows bow severe is tho pinch of poverty which impels 
their parents to do so. Consequently it will add to the misory of the poor people and the industry 
will suffer also. Jt is objectionable to allow women to work in the factories after dark. The 

most desirable thing is that their work time should bo so fixed that they are never required to 
leave house before sunrise, and that they roach home before sunset. This would save them from 
immoral ways, to which they aro easily led, if darkness helps the dark minds. Many women have 
to attend to their culinary and other domestic work after they roach homo from tho mill, and 
some have children, whose comfort they have to look after. Certificates of both ago and physical 
fitucss should bo required before children are allowed to work in factories. Parents and other 
relatives of childron aro anxious to see their children begin to support themselves, as they aro too 
poor to feod them. So it is but natural that they do not look to tho lio dth or age of the child 
whom they put to work. Poverty makes them quite unscrupulous. Stringency of tho law in this 
connection will entail no hardship upon anybody concerned, but tho employers and tho employes 
will be gainers in the long run. When half-timers seek to be admitted ns full-timers certificates 
of ago and physical fitrioss should also bo required. On account of tho poverty of the people they 
aro anxious to get higher wages, and are naturally tompfed to tell lies and evade the law. Mill- 
ownors connive at this irregularity, as they gain by having more full-time workers. The law 
should prcscribo that double sots of children should bo employed. One set should attend the 
mills in the morning and work for three hours, and after half an hour’s recess it should attend 
school kept by the mill-owner for throe Lours ; after that tho same set should work three hours 
more in tho mill, and then it should be allowed to go home. Tho other sot should come in and 
take up tho work of the first set, when the latter gets recess and schooling, and work for 
three hours. Then this second set should get recess of half an hour and attend school for 
three hours. It would resume work when tho first set is let off. In this way the mncliinery 
would not remain idle, and each set would get 0 hours’ work — three hours schooling, and three 
hours off during each day. Every factory owner should bo compelled by Jaw to provide elemen- 
tary education to mill-going children pi his employ. This child labour is very profitable, aSd 
had it not been for tho temptation of getting some wages, some of tho children would bo 
receiving schooling, to which their parents would put them for the sake of keeping them from loiter- • 
ingin the streets and falling inlo bad ways. The sprend of education is grc.'itly hampered by this indus 
try in this city, and in many other towns where similar industries have been set up. To stem this 
evil tho regulation about compelling mill-owners to keep a school on the mill premises at their 
own expenso is earnestly needed. Tho little elementary education which these children will 
- snatch is calculated to develop their intelligence and make them realise their duties; and some of 
theiHiwill perhaps develop some taste for reading. This will in the long run benefit the factory 
owners themselves since they will have a more S0 J; t . r elii?.?- ef -TCSdtmcn. But in 

compelling the factory owners to P|tv 0 j, en . ;^ CIt ,entary o.lucalion care should he taken to pro* 
vide Tor Government supervision , of ft From, 1 °f t T liey should be brought under grant-in-aid 

roles and inspected periodically l-y/honrs c J ^/ .peetors. It would be a sheer act of cruelty if 
non- working young children were'? could be ^ cconlp anyi..g their elders. Many an unfortu- 
■ nate child is cut off in its infuno*|j vo in ch/*.\ ro of th ,.j r I110 tl,ers, whom necessity compels to 
leave tlieir children in the nonii/st}, 0 y absr Dn0i g otll o humane measure should be adopted 

which will relieve mothers frryrj he little unfortunate urchins in comfort within 

easy roach of their mothers,/* >■ ^v/y^/is quite desirable that nurseries he crcatod in 


the mill compounds away fjfi* { 
accompany their mothers si f'\ \ 
elderly persons, and tho m 
provision ought* to be mruj 
Mill-owners are gonerall 
to set :;part some fund 
have to romain without 
in proportion to the cj 
special wards in the 
aion of Government 
in some feasible sol 
of mill-hands, witl 

Witness sta?^ 
he was co* 


*fyd unhealthy parts. In these, children who must 
to jfc management of one or two affectionate and 
■’V' $2ftted to visit their children occasionally. Some 
Nq who suffer from any accidents while working in mills, 
Lc*fc mal injured persons. So Government should compel them 


lem 

/f) /people who have nothing to fall back upon when they 
ti c. orhg t > me or £ or p£ c j\f ill owners should be asked h contribute 


‘industries towards tho maintenance of special hospitals or 
!! lfc als for mill-hands. These should be under the direct suporvi- 
. ^Cipal corporations. Mill-owners should be askod to co-operate 
heap houses in the vicinity of mill districts, for tho special use 
Ufv* 10 Im P rovoillont Trust » ftnd tlie Government. 

;UI |,i rtrltatta, and camo from Savantvadi. The society with which 
b fuu<£ education among the backward classes. Tho society raised 
N V*t’»t into the mill districts and lectnred. He had been among 
H 4uid relations in the mills, and ho camo from a part of the 
fa b largely drawn. The elderly men retired to their native 
»edfc work because their constitutions were usually shattered. 
,‘^dng, and th«*y had to live by cultivating the soil. Witness 
ifrW to deterioration of health and physique. Ho could not 
TiertKolabaand Ratnagiri districts, seeing that all the mill-hands 
it fg>wn in health by mill labour. In bis opinion the mill-hands 
asjf it could be obtained. The holidays which the operatives 
XvltfVS to the long hours worked. With shorter hours he 
.•/rarity in attendance, and improved skill on tho part of the 
l/*h tor 24 years, and gave scholarships to boys, and distributed 
lw There were also two lecturers who pointed out to tb* 
x3A)elieved that the nature of the mill work was such tfrat the 
^ 1 ^ 0 far, the efforts of bis society had led to no tangible 
1 Hhong the mill hands. He thought the men would rather 
“ go on for one hour later at night. With shorter hours 
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(here would not necessarily be a decrease in prodnotion. Ho was not acquainted with the condition KsMta 

of the industry in Japan, but he had no wisn for any legislation which would affect the Indian 

industry adversely. It was only those men who were in want of money that worked long hours; 

it was not because they liked the long-hour day. It was solely the necessity for obtaining 

money for the support of their families, that induced them to work long hours. He considers 

that the restriction of hours would be popular among tho men. 


Witksss No. 54. 

Mr . Bamansha w Jamatjee Jambvsarwalla, Anhletwar . 

I represent the— 

Bamamshaw Jamasjee Ginning Factory. 

Do. Press Factory. 

In my old ginning factory there arc 28 men, 40 women and ohildren ; in my new factory 
10 men, 30 women and 10 children. In my press I employ 35 men, 15 women and 10 ohildren. 
Generally the factories begin work in January, and stop working in April ; it depends upon the 
season. In the beginning of the Benson, when tho arrivals of cotton are small, tho factories work 
from sunrise to sunsot, but when there is a rush of work, and the March shipments como nearer, 
we are obliged to work for lf> hours from G in the morning to 10 at night. These extra hours are 
for only 40 days at the most. In ginning factories and presses a person works for about 14 
hours on an average, but they get a lot of rest during the time. The cleaning and repairing of the 
machinery take about an hour each day, and tho changing of cotton and other excuses greatly 
reduce tho actual working time. Tho operatives also pass much of their time in going about, amok-' 
ing and so on. Deducting the rest and other stoppages the average actual working time oomes to 
about 11 to 12 hours a day. In a press a person also works about 14 hours, but deducting the 
time when mixing, opening and other work is going on, the actual working hourB are Hot more 
than 11 to 12, I do not approve of tho proposal to bring ginning factories and presses under the 
Act in this district. Such factories work for only GO to 80 days in a year, and out of these 80 days, 
40 days aro worked with ovortimo. Tho Broach season is very short. Labour is dear and very scarce, 
and men could not bo found even if paid ono rupco a day. Tho quality of Broach cotton is such 
that if it is left without ginning or pressing for more than a fortnight, and exposed to the sun, in 
which condition it is usually loft, it is likely to deteriorate, and consequently not only the dealer 
will suffer, but the manufacturer will not get tho same quality as he used to recoive. I do not 
approve of tho suggestion to prohibit women from working at night because — j 

(а) Broach is a district where labour is very scarce. 

(б) The actual work of 11 to 12 hours in my opinion a L \ according to my experience of 22 

years will not toll upon tho health of a work. ‘7 woman. If the Act is applied to 
all gins and presses, special provisions to modify the goneral law will be neces- 
sary 

( i ) Factories which work for not moro than 120 days in a . V? should be allowed to work 

fnr AD Hnvo orfrn. •firnn. *_«» ti rx f.n 1ft r*r» 17 Virvriva rlc. V 


Mr. Jambrnstwilku 
Writum $9idmi§K 


for 40 days extra time, t.c\, up to 16 or 17 hours a df» 

(it) Instead of one day in tho week as a holiday, I am of opii 
a fortnight should bo allowed, so that by stopping v 
aperatives will got a good rest and the boilers will w 
of one day tho boilers are not properly cleafleu, 
boiler, or tho side fluos, whon they are very hot, wl 

Some of tho factories are deficient as regards fencing. I ain 
inoonvenient to case tho wliolo spaco between the drums, but it 
and the shafting if it has an open slot. I don't seo any reason w 
from working in front of tho opener. If tho cotton is well shak 
accidents from stones being hurled from tho opener will not or 
should be enforced prohibiting the use of low cluy matches, be 
ginning factories and tlioir compounds. In tho last five years 
that a workman had his finger cut off by amaoliine. In my op 
in Broaoh for the following reasons : — 

(a) tho number of working days is limited ; 

(5) tho actual working hoars are not in excess of those e 

(c) labour being dear and the labourers boing scarce, tb 

sudor a great deal if tho Act bo enforced ; 

(d) tho operatives do not suffer much in hoalth by wofl 

(e) the general constitution of tho operatives is good ; 

(J) home manufacturers would have cause to complain 
time, and deteriorates. 

Witness stated that the ginning season was short and bT 
to be got through without delay. Labour was both scarce t 
shifts was quite impossible. . The men and women were pah 
the agricultural district, while the women were kanoas f the 
from 5 in the morning to 12 o’clock at night, but generally 
hands had practically a shift system among themselves, an 
not sufficient male labour available for a regular shift systef 
obtained in sufficiently large numbers to work two shifts. ” 
work; he had no experience of gins that worked longer 
ordinary working day in ginning factories. Tho ohil' 


* that two days together in 
for two days together, the 
cleaned. With a stoppage 
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hardship. 

that it will bo very 
7 to case the couplings 
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Mr, Jambuiarwallft* 


Mr. Patcllffe. 
Written evidence. 


adults worked about 14 hours out of tho 1G, and the children would probably work a similar 
length of time, because they wero supposod to be at work during tho whole day. Thoso hours 
were too long for a child, and lie had no objection to the hours for children being restricted, but 
tho industry would bo crippled if tho freedom of tho women was interfered wjtli. Tho season 
lasted for 80 days, and at the conclusion of it tho hands returned to their usual occupations. They 
wero not mill workers, and tho majority of them came Hoasoti aftor season. The Jcarica womonwero 
thrifty, and might savo Rs. 10 in tlio season. Tho men could savo a good sum, but spent a con- 
siderable percentage of their earnings in drink. When the mill stopped every fortnight for two 
days for cleaning purposes, then tho men drank to excess. A man earned Rs. 2o a month, and 
would earn from Rs. GO to Rs. TO in the course of the season. Ho could savo Its. 18 a month if ho 
liked, but generally the money went in liquor. The long hours wero the result of tho scarcity of 
of labour, and ho thought that if a greater supply of labour was forthcoming, then the owners could 
work shorter hours and tdill get the cotton pressed in time. Tho owners could not afford to pay 
higher wages, beeause even at tho present rate it was difficult to mako tho gins pay, and it was 
essential to remember that ginning labour Was not skilled labour like that in a mill. Tho men 
simply carried tho cotton about tho compound, and tho women fed tho gins, they remained in a 
sitting posture. For tho purposo of scouring tho fencing of machinery, ho agreed that gins should 
be brought under tho Factory Act. Personally he would fence the couplings and t he shaft, where 
there happened to bo an open slot. Tlie engine was always stopped when it was desired to clean 
tho umler-shuft of loose cotton. In his factory he had both an under and over shaft . T hero wero no 
Openers in Broach. Occasionally in a press an opener had to be used when noruo inferior cotton 
was mixed with Broach cotton, and if persons worked in front of tho opener, they ran a certain 
amount of risk. This could bo obviated by prohibiting women from standing in front of the 
Opener, and ono or two men could easily sweep away the fluff in a very short time. Sunday was 
Hot observed as a holiday. They stopped for two rla\ s every fortnight, and if they stopped on 
Sunday every week, two days would still be required for boiler cleaning and other purposes. 
Them wero no new gins in tho Broach district. Sometimes tho work went on to tin* eml of April, 
and if th^cason was late, then he had known them not to finish before the end of May. The quality 
of tho Broach cotton was such that it was likely to dotcriorato by being left too long in the eim. 


Witnisb No. 5f». 

Ifr. T. E, Ratcliffe t Bombay. 
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I think two wooks* previous omployraent of children should bo kllowod bofore certificates for 
ago and physical fitness are obtained. A half-timer desirous of working as an adult on full titno 
ought in my opinion to obtain a certificate of age and physical fitness. The thumb mark of the 
employd on such certifioato will bo a check on the person producing the same. But special marks 
on the body should bo carefully put on the certificate. I am against the creation of a class of 
“ young persons. M as a large number of persons above tho ago of 14 and under 16 are generally 
employed in every mill, particularly in tho spinning and carding departments, as menders, tonters 
And do flora. If any such class is created, and their hours and labour restricted, it will mean 
practically determining tho working hours of tho whole factory. T hero are over 300 porsons 
Dot ween tho ages of 14 and 10 working in the factory I represent. I am of opinion that tho hours 
of adult labour should certainly not bo restricted, because it would bo detrimental to the 
economical working of tho factory. Strict rules as to ventilation and sanitation should bo made 
in order that the health of tho operatives may not bo injuriously affected for want of tho sarno. 
I do not approve of keeping a special register for young persons between tho ages of J4 and lfi. 
As far as spinning and weaving mills are concerned, female labour at night should bo altogether pro- 
hibited. Tho minimum ago of children, as at present proscribed, is quito proper, and needs no change. 
Certificates of both ago and physical fitness are necessary boforo children should bo allowed to 
Work in a factory. Certificate of ago for a half-timor is necessary before lie should bo allowed to 
work as an adult. It is tho practice already, whore children are employed, to employ thorn in 
sets, and therefore this does not lequiro to bo prescribed by law. Elementary education to 
children in my opinion is necessary, but not at the expense of tho mill-ownors. Eor the purpose 
of fixing a standard of purity for humidifying, [ think tank, well or pipe wat»*r might bo allowed 
to bo used. Tho provision of ono latrine seat, for every fifty persons is amply sufficient ; and, as 
far as my experience goes, I have never seen workmen fueling tho want, of any more accommoda- 
tion. Separate urinals are advisable. With respect, to the fencing of machinery, I am of opinion, 
that every precaution is taken for tho safety of tho emplnyd, I think arrangements should be 
made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Act throughout India, 

Witness stated that ho had been in India f q ^ i^arlv two jrears, and had »' long ei^icrionco 
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of the cotton industry at home, lio had 
42" loom running at a speed of 160 picks per Yrjsiupi 
particulars: — 36", 37 \ yards, 52 rood, 50 pic-,*, 
production from this loom when kept, proper!’* vrorl 
conditions, including the drawing in of all t 
actual production obtained from tho samo lot;n, oto 
is 1 lb. 12 ounces. (3) Tho calculated prodiudum' of. tity IiAiptf fa 
whatever, for a period of two hours, is 2 lbs. H G4 .iiUnCfcV 
same loom, with 10 per cent, stoppages, which U 
woll managed English mill, is 2 lbs. 4 ounces. This of J 

speed of at least 185 picks per minute, and this 
10 per cent, stoppages. Witness obtained the 2 6 l 

direct supervision, and preventing any umieconsary stoppages. 

of leaving the man to himself and taking tho; production tec "2 

that his production would be measured. An avorttge 
about tho sarno. This showed that thoro was 2d pci# 
woro working tho looms than might bo exported# 
attend to four looms and an Indian to t\wo. 
day of 12 hours was 5*83 ounces, compared 
On the theoretical figures witness allowed 5^ 
tainod ovor a period of two weeks for the’ w 
should say tho production would bo about ? 
per cent, bolow tho theoretical amount. Vi 
a half hands in India to one in England* 
increased when tho hours of work increased, 
idled as much in a 12 as in a 13 hours' day, 
more attentive to thoir duties. Gonsequon 
which made the all round average higher, 
hours of work was far more sprightly than 
not care to express any opinion about the 1 
percentages of absentees, taken over a peno< 
books-— blowing department 12 per cent, al 
mules 14 per cent. t rings 18 perceiit. % doubl 
admitted that they obtained anhatitutOS, am 
the net shortage. With tho substitute* thei 
manager's point of view. . Witness had i 
They could not get sufficient hands for.sul 
the hours wero restricted, ho thought it wi 
and he did not think tho operatives would 
to the old level. Six weoks ago tho operate 
namely, from 6 r. m. to 7 r. x. The agent 
satisfy tho men. Tho normal English wor 
6 minutes. An English weaver watching 
weaver watching two looms earned 5s. 4 W. 
that shorter hours and higher wages were 
lowor wages. The Indian workman need 
ednoated, witness thought that shorter to 
to say the operative would become more e 
aider the present generation of mill-hand* 
if their hours were limited to 12. If wit&t 
the weaving figures he had given es good. 
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Witness No. 56. 

Mr. 0 . N* Wadia> Agent of the Century Spinning and Manufacturing Company 9 Limited . 

I represent the Century Spinning and Manufacturing Company, Limited, which employs 
about 2,475 men, 425 women and no children. The factory working hours have been aa follows 
oinoe the commencement of the mill 


Tear. 

Number of 
day* the mill 
has worked 
over 12 hours 
a day. 

The average daily 
number of hours for 
which the mill has 
worked throughout 
the year. 



Hours. 

Minutes 

1809 

Nil 

11 

32 

1900 

2 

11 

43 

1901 

74 

11 

65 

1P03 

105 

12 

1 

1903 

104 1 

12 

0 

1904 


12 

2 

1005 

118 ! 

12 

14 

1005 

212 

12 

37 

1907 

241 

12 

i 

47 


Statfctics showing the effect of working days of varying length on the production per spindle 
are given below : — 


Working days of average 
hours. 


Production 
per spindle 
ring of 2t)f. 


— [V"' 


'12 hours or under. 

11—20 

11—20 

11—20 

.*1—25 

11—20 

13 hours or under. 

10-25 

12-40 

12-34 

12 -40 
12—40 
12-36 

12- 40 f 

13— 0 > 
18 - 0 


I iJiinlc.l 




Percentage 
of waste. 

Period covered by 
these statistics. 

Remarks. 

No record. 

6 months, October — 

Day light only. 


March 

1901. 


Do. 

Do. 

1902. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

no3. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1904. 

l)a 

10 09 

Do. 

1905. 

Do. 

15*24 

Do. 

1900. 

Electric light. 

J - - *5*4 w. 

3 months, January— 
^ March 1907. 

Do. 

No rfcnrd. 

6 months, 

April — 

Day light only. 


September 

1901. 


Do. 

Do. 

1902. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1903. 

Dq. 

16*20 

Do. 

1904. 

Do. 

H3-97 

Do. 

11/05. 

Do. 

15*92 

Do. 

ifloG. 

Electric light. 

18*4S 

Do. 

1907. 

Do. 
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- 1 , pontt/ rosoribe . reasonable time limit within which the empl<r 
a sufficient perilS^ ^ammatiou for a certificate for physical fitness. I considi 
i at every mill Jjj|* r,1 ° compulsory attendance of a medio*! innpeotor un 
medical officers B0cnr0 all the medical examinations required by lai 

,? to *8* eQ 88 t ? wbafc constitutes physical unfitness, the; 
(mg and preventing half-timers who are refused certificates i 
^ another factory as adults, particularly if, a s contemplate! 
[nted, and a special staff created for indexing and classify™ 
lumber of “ young persons ” between the years of 14 and ] 
btal number of mill-hands. I am altogether against tl 
L and I believe if such a class were created that it would c 
b, and would lead to endless difficulties between mill-ownei 
Is eventually decided to restrict the hours of adult labon 
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■nspectors. Assuming that!®’ and won,d lead to endless diffloall 

* it would be preferable to Mr 8 eventnall y decided to reatriot the Aau . 

individual omployer to aettle thM? »»aximum number of hoars, leaving it to the discretion 
r 0, T" - think restricting tha JW m .° for . tha commencement and tho termination of 
limits m certain tmdAa w^Mm^Wber of hours of labour would be quite onoughe Defi] 


orfa 1 ^** in ,°? rla intrad«would 
.or faotoiy work in India should be 
I t think with advantage might be 
they wonld be well acquainted with •] 


— «-«onr wonld be quite enough. Defin 

quite impossible. I do not think that the chief inspect, 
tb® United Kingdom. The under-inapeefc 
bteiaed, so that when their time came for the higher n 
l habits and requirement, of the east, which no r ^ 
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o! western experience can inculcate. 1 am of opinion that the physique of workers has not been Hr* C* IT. WUia 
affected by the hours worked during my experience of 20 years of the cotton trade of Bombay. 

Prevention is always better than cure, however, and as no adult can physically work more than 12 
hours in 24, 1 am of opinion that seeing that there iB no public opinion or unanimity amongst the 
workers, they should be guarded against themselves by limiting tboir hours. 1 think that the limit 
should be 12 hours of work iu a day of 24 hours, and it would be advisable to prescribe— 

(1) that, exoept whon working by shifts, the legal working hours should be 12 for adults ; 

(2) that tho engine should be stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 p. M. ; 

(3) 1 do not think any limitation as to working hours should be imposed oh a factory work- 

ing on the shift system, provided no adult xnalo is allowed to work more than 12 out 
of every 24 hours thorein. 

As far as I am aware, there has boon no illegal employment as adults of persons between tho 
ages of 12 and 14, and I do not think that any physical deterioration has taken place which would 
warrant tho introduction of tho so-called “young persons ” class, ns under the English Act. I 
think that tho employment of women at night, that is, after 8 p.m., cannot be too stringently prohibit- 
ed. I think tho minimum ago at which children should bo allowed to work in factories should be 
raised to 10 yoars. I think tho certificates of both ago and physical fitness should be required before 
children are allowed to work in factories. Similarly, when childron who have hitherto worked half- 
time aro allowed to work full-time as adults, I think that certificates of both ago and physical fit- 
ness to work full-time should bo required. I think that children should not bo employed except in 
sets and in shifts, and no half-timers should be permitted to work continuously rnoro than three 
hours at a stretch without a cessation *f work for another threo hours. I do not think that factory 
owners should bo obliged to provide elomontary education at their own expense for children work- 
ing in their factories. I hold that it is tho duty of every Government to seo that every citizen 
under its flag receives elomontary education at Government expense. In a cotton factory there aro 
no dangerous or unhealthy parts, and thoreforo no prohibition is required against non-working 
young childron entering any part of such a factory on tho score of health. I think it is quite un« 
necessary to test samples of air taken from factories in India, or to prescribe an analytic!* I standard 
of purity for air, for the reason that all mills in Tndia are fitted with opening sashes, whereas thoy 
are not in England. No special efforts aro mado to exclude cold air, as in English mills, and ex- 
cept in rare instances it is unnecessary to attempt a tost of samples of air. I think it quite unne- 
cessary to prescribe a standard of moisture for tlio air in factories. Moisture, duo to Indian clima- 
tic conditions, can do no harm, L conceive, but heavy stoaming or moisturo created by steam 
should bo limited at tho discretion of tho chief inspector. I think it quite unnecessary to create 
a standard of purity for tho water used for humidifying purposes. In my opinion tho standard of 
latrine accommodation should bo as follows j 
Number of workers. Number of Utrines. 


100 

or loss 

• a. 

. ... 5 

200 

do. 

Mt 

. *... 9 

300 

do. 

• •• 

v 12 

400 

do. 

... 

X. 15 

500 

do. 

... 

17 

000 

do. 

• •• 

...V 20 

700 

do. 

w* 

23 

800 

900 

do. 

do. 

• «% 

?*>5 

“* 

• •• A 

1,000 

do. 

••• 



and for every 50 workers above th. ,uwu One extra latnne. difficulty connected with the 

number of latrine* or urinals d<>es not real- so much with tho milh tiers as with the Municipality, 
who habitually shirk part of their work in removing the, refuse. The provision of more latrine ac- 
commodation than above stated would bo^ I think, unnecessary. Similarly with urinals. It is the 
Municipality or that partienlar public body charged with t\'e removal that causes trouble. 
At tho present stage urinals, I think, are unnecessary ; but whe o drains arc available, there would 
bo no harm in making them compulsory. It is quite nnncccss* y to proscribe that nil doors of 
working rooms should open outwards. Whilst tho milt is woj 
aro closed. No further precautions for fencing machinery ar% 
pectors orr rather on the safe side already, I do not think 
arrangements to Bocnro uniformity in the administration of tht 
see no objection to appoint full-time medical inspectors of fact* 
in securing the duo observance of the Act. Such inspectors si lild be paid by t 
adequate salary, and should not bo allowed private practice. 9 
neration in any shape or form from mill-owners. 

Witnos9 Btatod that ho had had 20 years* experience of th 


ig it is very seldom that the doors, 
cessary in coiron mills. The ins- 
ro is any nec«\ity to make any 


actory Aofc thi 
j09 to Assist, tho 


'bout India. J 
*ut4nspoctor< 
. / Govertiiffent,^ 


in his mill, which since 1905 ran for 13 £ hoars. The averag 
good as in tho shorter days, but tho gross output incroased. 
those long hours in conformity with other mills, he could r 
to go to those mills whero thoy could earn more money, 
working day, but the operatives themselves approved of long 
tho same amount of pay as they oarned in the long-hour mill 
the shorter hours. If submitted to tho test of longer ho' 
and leas pay, witness was convinced that the men would be 
in restricting tbo working day to 12 hours, and he did not t 1 
fit, could work continuously for more than 12 hoofs day v & 
opinion the actual gross output of a 14 hoars’ day waa-bv 
increase was not proportionate to tho extra hours worked^; 
Most of the men were on piece work, and for the extra * 


ey ought not to jeeivo any remn i 

electric" lie ^o ra i'-a& t 


hJ$ 


industry. Ho haf electric light Oral 
production per httyr was not so 
found that if he. did not work 
got hands,' because vhey left Him 
itnoss had tried toNhorton the 
■urs, and unless they w 'e promised 
hey would go to those m V despite 
and moro pay, or shoi V hours 
favour of the former. He relieved 
ik that any man, however physically 
r day without evil effects. iV his 
that of a 12 hours’ day, but ^he 
is mill worked about 13 hours olAN 
e between sunset and the shutting 
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down of the engine the men on fixed wages received one and a half annas per day. Witness 
wanted to work only 12 hours, and his operatives threatened that if he did so, they would go 
to other mills. He had 20 neighbours who all worked long hours, and so in order to keep his 
men he had to follow their example. He did not think there was any thing to be obtained by 
working moro than 12 hours, and if the number were fixed, the men would apply themselves with 
greater energy and spend less time idling in the compound. The present Bo-oalled 13 and 14 
hours 9 day was a myth. He estimated, after allowing for legitimate stoppages, that each loom 
was only working for 10 ont of the 13 hours. Witnoss promised to forward some statistics on 
this subjeot, showing the actual output of a loom compared with the possible maximum output. 
Taking the operatives as a class, he saw an improvement in their work, though during this time 
tho machinery had also been improved. He was sure there had been no improvement in their 
habits of work, their idea being to earn as much as they could with as little trouble as possible. 
Ho considered that owners could get quite as much work out of them if the hours were limited 
to 12 as they now obtained in the 13 and 14 hours. If labour was wasted, as at present, then the 
owners would have to pay extra for the half hours in the cold weather worked by electric light 
under an average 12 honrs day. They had three times the number of men required in an 
English factory of similar capacity, and even with this surplus of hands the owner did not 
obtain that efficiency at tho machines that he was entitled to expect. He estimated that they 
did not get 60 per rent, efficiency as compared with an English loom, and their extra hands 
averaged seven per cent. Witness differed from tho view that these extra hands served as a 
kind of unrecognised shift system, and that, therefore, the men wore not tired after a 14 hours 9 
day. Witness agreed with a more stringent medical examination for children, and thought that 
somo boys up to the ago of 14 wcto not fit for their work. They were, however, better employed 
in light work in a mill than in loitering about tho streets. Tho hours of the proposed “ young 
persons 99 class would dotermine the working hours of tho mill. If the hours of women were 
increased, he did not think it would greatly benefit labour. .Their inodo of lifo and form of 
garment would prevent them from working in tho spinning department with tho mon. Speaking 
generally, a boy of 14 was oqual to a full day’s work. Ho entirely disapproved of half-timers, 
and did not employ them. Witness did not consider a standard of vontilation necessary. The 
hands were away for about a month oach year. Formerly they used to return to the same mill, 
but now they seemed to float about from mill to mill. Out of liis 3,000 hands from 250 to 300 
woro always away, and ho did not think they would bo more regular in attendance even if they were 
assured of ono day’s rest in evory seven. Tho mon were not finod for casual absence; if they 
were, they would leave altogether. Wlion labour was plentiful there wero fower absentees. 
The operative undoubtedly Bavod monoy and retired to his country. Somo wore in debt, chiefly 
those who drew small wages, and be cause they were improvident. The operative, ns a rule, would 
live m half bis pay. They also drank a little. Witnoss thought that a 12 hours' day would benefit 
the . idustry. He considered that the men would attain a higher standard of efficiency, and produce 
nearly as much, if not qn it e as much as in the long hours. The knowledge that tho operative 
would receive less pay unless he app cd himself would bo a stimulus to hotter work, and he 
considered that tho men, in time, if aid appreciate tho stopping-hour coming round quicker than 
usual. He would not give them o* era time in the middle of t\io day; it was not the practice 
in Bombay to take an afternoon siesta . He had triod a breakfast interval and a longer midday 
interval, both without success. . 


Statement showing the number and percentage of hands absent in each month . 
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X 


Working 

days. 

Total 

number of day- 
absences in the 
month. 

Avers pc 
number of 
hands absent 
per day. 

Percentage of 
bands absent, 
on 3,200 hands 
per day. 

January 

• •* 

/... 

IN 

III 

26 

7,271 

290 

9*06 

February 


••• 

• •• 

Ml 

26 

8,967 

884 

1044 

it arch 

••• 

j 

... 

• a. 

27 

8,883 

310 

9‘69 

April 

... 

1 "* 

• •• 

... 

26 

7,114 

284 

8-87 

Way 

... 

# 

j - 

1 

... 

27 

9,646 

863 

11*08 

Jane 

ill 

1 »#• 

... 1 

••• 

26 

7,686 

296 

9*22 

July 

/ 

• M 

... 

■H 

mm 

8,196 

816 

9*84 

August 

/ 

III 

... \ 

*•• 

26 

6,784 

261 

816 

SeptemV 

III 

l *. 

• •• 

••• 

26 

12,076 

464 

14*50 

Ootota 

• •• 

• It 

• •• 


27 

10,798 

400 

12*19 

Number 

III 

Ml 

• •• 

!••• 

26 

8,604 

880 

10*81 
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Statement showing the loss of production, or efficiency of labour. 
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Name of machine. 

Engine 

run. 

Leis a fair 

allowance 
for dofling, 
etc* 

Nett 
timo the 
machine 
ought to 
run. 

Nett 

production of 
maebiuo if 
kept running 
properly. 

Actual 

production. 

Efficiency 
of xnaohine. 


Ji. 

M. 

IT. 

M. 

n. 

M. 




Soutcher ... 

13 

10 

2 

30 

10 

40 

130 laps 

100 lapa 

n% 

Carding engine 

13 

10 

1 

10 

12 

0 

225 lbs. 

190 lbs. 

84% 

Drawing frame 

13 

10 

4 

0 

9 

10 

1,600 

1.200 „ 

76% 

Slabbing frame .. 

13 

10 

3 

30 

9 

40 

1,000 „ 

1,200 „ 

76% 

Intermediate frame 

13 

10 

3 

0 

10 

10 

1,300 „ 

1,200 „ 

86% 

Roving frame 

13 

10 

2 

50 

10 

20 

6/0 „ 

470 „ 

70% 

Ring frame ... . ... 

13 

10 

0 

35 

12 

45 

170 „ 

165 „ 

91% 

Loom 28" 

13 

10 

2 

0 

1 11 

1 

10 

88 yards 

63 yards 

72% 

dri- 
ft w ... ... 

13 

10 

2 

0 

11 

10 

73 „ 

66 „ . 

77% 

„ 64^ ... ... 

13 

10 

■ 

2 

0 

11 

10 

61 „ 

41 

67% 

. 


Witness No. 57. 


Mr. 0. Dorabji Panday, Bombay. 


Petit. 


I am tlio manager of the Emperor Edward Mills, worked under the agenov 
r. Sons <fc Company, in Bombay, There nr« 1,040 men, 174 women a 


of Messrs."^. D. Mr. 0. D. Panday. 

- „ , . . - an d 120 children Written efidsmesM 

working in this null, with fluctuations in their number at vwous periods in a year. This mill 

Las never worked overtime by artificial light. Thus thermre about 135 days in which the mill 
works over 12 i hours during a working year of 310 days. 'Sfcp average for the whole year cornea 
to 12 working hours per day. 1 believe it will be beneficial to the industry in general, and to 
the work people in particular, if the hours of work were limited by Government, as I believe the 
physique of the workers is affected by long hours. It will be advisable to limit the timo of 
actual working by law. I would suggest the starting time of thenii ll bo fixed at 6-30 and the 
e topping timo at 7-30 (standard time)— in all 13 hon>^^AMu|iiclu(les half an hour for 
midday rest, and allows for cleaning' the n^V^g^f When have to bo stopped. It 

takes about six hours give a clear working 

annoyance both to the m "any way benefiting either! 

In fact it will bo a greaMd^^|M^pPMr^poOr people as restricting their 
not believe that there wo oGWrawfiy Tulvan t age in keeping a spo “ 
tho age of 16. hot the paronts aud mill-owners be the judgj 
youngest adults to work full timo. I believe it is necessar / 
women at night. It will bo a hardship on the poor parents/ 
age of tho children be raised beyond nine. It is necessary to 
thing also to bavo one for physical fitness for children. Tho 

what clastic on the latter point, as there always will be a diversity of opinion regarding it.~ It 
will not bo necessary to provide special certificates for children to work as fuibtimo adults after 
they havo worked as half-timers. The particulars mentioned iuAhe original certificate should be 
detailed enough to indicate the age, etc., of the adult. It is a^ys found convenient to work the*-,* 
children in sets when child labour is necessary for the tim 
evening. To prevent the children from going to work in anotj 
be advisable to compol tho managers to work tho children in : 
it would be a very good stop to insist upon mill-owners | 
the age of fourteen, in a9 light a form as possible, without fix 
the end of that poriod. Tho employment of a teacher i 
materials appertaining to a school should be sufficient. Thq 
children from accompanying workers to dangerous or 
I believe, be successfully carried out in practice without cr 
concerned. Notices in different departments, and striot f ' 
ments, would be enough to prohibit this practice as far as { 
dangerous and unhealthy parts of factories without causing I 
and the manager. Although it is neoessary to have pure ai| 
unnecessary hardship to prescribe any very hard and fast i 
standard of parity. The construction of most of the mills ] 
with the habile of the people, who leave work at their owe 
oatt for juay eiiiot mee»nr§§ on this point. Instructions fa 1 


estnetiug their earnings, I do 
fcal register of all workers under 
of the physical fitness of the 
to prohibit the employment of 
our work-people if the minim um 
vo certificate^ of ago, and a good 
\ however, should be made some- 


f m engino works *rom morning to 
mill on the saml day it would 
uing and evoningj@ts. I believe 
iding elementary ^education up to 
iny standard of examination at 
le provision of the more essential 
ohibition of uon-wdMting you n g 
ilfchy parts of factories could not. 


unnecessary annoya 
actions to the heads of srif 
ible. It would be hard to < 
astant friction between the i 
factories, I believ^T 
' f ° r “»intaimng a osriKn anah 
the climate o£ thetonRiy, coupli 
et will any tim® of th. day, do a., 
i inspector, fronstine to tin. wjBrijl 
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Oral evidence* 


be sufficient to meet this point. It ia to the interest and advantage of tho employer to keep to & 
standard of moisture in factories, as tending to improve his output both in quantity and quality. 
Any restriction from the Government on this point would bo quite unnecessary and obstructive. 
The same may bo said of the purity of water used for humidifying purposes. Tho uso of bad water 
will create complaints from work-people resulting in irregular attendance. I do not think thero 
is any necessity for raising tho latrine accommodation to one seat for every 25 workers. Hut 
I believe the provision of separate urinal accommodation should bo insisted on, as that will 
relievo a good deal of pressure upon tho latrines. 1 think the prescribing bylaw that all doors 
of working rooms must bo bung so as to open readily outwards is unnecessary. The owners and 
insurance companies look after ibis question efficiently. T believe the present staff of inspectors 
look closely after tho fencing of machinery, and there is no necessity for any further restrictions 
in this matter. It would be a good thing to secure uniformity in tho administration of tho 
Factory Act throughout India, if it is possible to do so. I think thero is some room for streng- 
thening tlio staff of medical inspectors, but not. to such a degree as to cause unnecessary expense 
and annoyance. I am not in a position just at present to give exact figures in relation to (a) 
production per spindle, (5) waste, and (c) the most economical length of working day for a factory, 
showing the effect of working days of varying lengths. Hut 1 can say from my practical 
experience of over 25 years that the production per hour decreases, however, slightly with tho 
length of tho working day in all eases where one s-»t of hands is at work, and the proportion of 
wasto increases in proportion, and economy in the actual working expenses of tho factory itBolf 
is not improved by any means. Tho saving effected by long hours comes in when tho standing 
charges of a company arc heavy, such as interc st, «*t 3 , but even (his is compensated for in tlio long 
run by the extra depreciation that takes place in tho ma diinerv through being n'*gl<*Hed. when 
long hours arc worked. Tlio best, possible check to prevent any abuse dim to employing a child 
without a certificate of ago and physical fitness lies in not allowing him or her to comun nco work 
without being duly certified by tlio medical inspectors. The staff of such iuspnctoi s requires to 
be slightly strengthened so as not to cause lunger d.-luy at tho most than a week. It would bo 
unsafe to givo any concession for tho employment ot children prior to medical examination. I do 
not think it is necessary for a half-timer to submit, himself to a fresh examination hoforo working 
as an adtilt. Tlio idea may bo correct in principle, but it would be somewhat, hard to apply it. in 
practice. Thera is no norcBUty for providing any safeguards to pivxent. immature half-iimors 
being employed as adults, as no employer is likely to run tho risk of omplov mg a child of doubtful 
age and physical fitness »*nce the law of not employing any child in a factory without due examina- 
tion is put into force. Tho creation of a class of “ young persons '’ would eausu great an nuance 
and inconvenience both to tho mill o wives and tho factory inspectors. Therois no ivceasitv for it 
at all. If tho law bo eventual I v amended so as to create such a class, and t > restrict their hours 
of employment, it will have the effect, of partially closing the fa-t >rios. It wi J 1 affect more prejudi- 
cial IT, a mill with l ing spindles than one containing mule spindles. The creation of such a class 
would only mean the emit ion «>f a number of abuses. The suggestion for rest rioting 
tho hours of working should takcific form of imposing definite time limits. This is partv 
eularly applicable to a city like fdombay. Tim sugjes: ion for employing inspectors from 
the United Kingdom is not wrlimit its dia\vha'*k.s. I believe educated na»i\o factory 
inspectors of good standing would serve the purpose equally well if they were put under a couple 
of experienced English inspectors of hijli standing. If a more stiinjent law than tho present- is 
enforced, it should certainly contain prn\ isi- ms to allow of a certain amount, of elasd- it v in its 
actual operation, I believe the present arrangement in all mills for the wmk* people to take their 
food is unsatisfactory. Some slight accommodate »ti by way of an open shed in the mi'l compound 
with partitions for different castes is necessary. As it is, the work-people take their food nnywlirro 
and everywhere. It may lie the m, or in any part of the mill compound. 

It is aUo necessary to pnnidc the rhottic * and vessels 

containing food. The present system of washing thorn in the gutter is objectionable as 

all the refuso is carried into the mill reservoirs, creating nauseous effluvia in tho hot season. 




ig perdf ns ” and in til 
in a mule mill without; 


Witness stated that ho h 
with the restriction of t-liq^ 
for nny man to work, and it was 
would fix tho actual hem rs li 
be evaded. Tho shorter daywtf 
lives. On account of tho 
than tho spinners, bnt. goners 
that tho hands actually wo(^< gfrot 
1 were always outside in the mi 
potass would cause confusion, 
not be possible ujitil after a vet 
be 41 young 
to carry on 

12 hours without injury to their J ^ 
hours to 12. Witness would h 
on tho question of ago. In his o| 
one day. Ho considered tho 
mill-owners. It was the best tl 
and the musters ihernsolves 
bcAween/bspeotors and rnanagi 
opera ti/ «* tiicmsclvos controlled 
humidifying purposes. Witncsl 
hours of work increased, that wi 
hour than the mill working 11 
i^ntioned, and ho considered thi 
t'jb his working as an adult. He <§Sfati 
, could take thoir meals. These would) 


n necteil with tho cotton industry for 30 years. IIo agreed 
day. He considered that a day of 1 { hours was too long 
to ham an injurious eff.-ct upon the opcuvitives. Ho 
worked in Horn hay, otherwise the 12 hours' restriction might 
time produce a stronger bodied and better class of opera- 
lOfu in wliieli they worked tho weavers wore morn healthy 
:jg mill hands were weakly, as a class. IIo estimated 


i 11 1 to 12 hours in n 11 hours' day. and about 5 per cent. 
Id. In his opinion the introduction of a “ young persons ” 
distinguish between a “young person ” mid an adult Would 
^'examination. Tn the ring department 5 (J per cent, would 
department from 15 to 1 tl p*>r cent. It might ho possible 
g persons,” hut not a ring mill. Women could work 
find he agreed with tho proposal to raise their working 
jnior doctor appointed, to whom managers could appoal 
'Wren did not work now at two mills iu the course of 
of elementary education a fair charge against tho 
|ould be done for the next generation, of Indian workmen, 
“fc more intelligent operatives. He anticipated trooblo 
Ifcandard of purity of air were fixed, and in any oventthe 
He did not approve of using tank water for 
td that the output per hour per spindlo decreased as the 
i mill working 14 hours would have less output per 
Itho now form of age certificate the child’s age should be 
%\ should not he sent to he examined a second time prior 
|dd that sheds should be provided in which the operatives 
advantage, and the hands would take to them in 
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time. Mill-owners should be obliged to provide sheds capable of accommodating ono-eighth to Mr. C. Panday- 

one-fourth of their men at one time, but it must be left to the bunds whether they used the sheds 

or not. If the hours for young persons were fixed at 12, then tlioy would not he affected from 

tlio wago earning poiut of view. Ho would mako attendance at school compulsory, and thereby 

train up a class of moro intelligent operatives. Witness would apply tho main principles of 

the Factory Act to tho whole of India. In his opinion there was room for improvement in the 

present medical inspection for ago. The tendency in Bombay was to keep children in the mills 

for some days before being medically examined, and under certiun circumstances if, might bo 

possible for a child to oscape examination. In his opinion the indebted ness of tho mill-hands was 

partly tho result of thoir man tiers and customs; I hoy also forwardod money to their relatives in 

tho country to meet various expenses. At times they borrowed in the hop« of getting away to 

thoir villages without having to pay bnck the money. A fixed 12 hour day would mean tho general 

introduction of electric light. Ho had no particular objection to mills tixng their own working 

hours between a prescribed time, so long as due notice was given to the inspector of those hours. 

About 10 per cent, of extra hands were always engaged abovo the number really required to run tho 
mill. This meant that it was a kind of shift system, but at tho same timo nil tho hands were 
confined to ono particular space for I t hours, and he considered that a hardship. Even with a 
shorter day ho did not think they would bo able to insist upon the hands working all tho timo. 

Such were the habits of tho pcoplo that even if tho working day wero 10 hours, it would not bo 
advisable to insist upon striet attention to work. Ho did not agree with the proposed longer 
interval in the middle of tho hot weather day, for if the men went home, 25 per cent, would not 
return again to work that day. Tho elderly people retired to their villages and lived on their 
lands ihoro with tho assistance of their children. A large majority did not work in mills after 
50 years of age. After 50 they wore no good for mill work, which was too hard for them. 

They could, however, do agricultural work, which was less severe than mill work. Tho tendency 
in Bombay appeared to be to increase the hours of work. Ho thought the use of electric light an 
improvement, and considered it part of a good equipment for all modern mills. tie would 
not object to a standard of ventilation, provided it could bo easily checked and worked 
out. Ho would make the manager and work-people tho judgos of the ventilation of any particular 
room. Ho would not like tho inspector to he the judge. Over and above the extra hands 
employed to run tho mill, they wero always 10 par cent. Bliort of their requirements. He 
could givo no reason to account for tho absence of that 10 per cent . Thero were no causes 
insido tho mill which prevented the odd 10 per cent . from coming in. The Rystem of dasturi 
might be a partial explanation, hut that systom was not universal in Bombay. Porhapsfrom 20 to 
25 par cent . of the hands paid datfuri. Witness could not explain why, after engaging say 100 
hands over and above the 1,000 men necessary for tho running of the mill, they would 
still in actual practice ho 10 per cent . short. Witness had soon a very slight improvement in tho 
skill of the operatives. 


Witness No. 58. 

Mr. J. Q . llammet , M.I.M.E. , B^nbay. 

I am manager with tho New Great Eastern Spinning and Woaving Company, Limited, Chioh* Mr# J. Q, Hammet 
pokly. The number of operatives employed in the abovo mills is as follows : — men 1,550, women Written evidence. 
451, children 4ft. This is nearly the average attendance. During the last 10 years tho mill has 
worked over 12 J hours a day, and the average daily number of hours has been 13 for each yoar 
during that 10-year peri ° l ^working days of varying 

employment of children o iti work at least for a few days 

pending examination for 6 days at least. The 

present arrangements f o r % dat i sf rus tory , and require no 

other change. The only safeguard to prevont half-timers who are refused certificates as adults in ' 
ono factory from working in another would be tho thorough examination by a surgeon in the other 
fabtory, which must take place before the admittance of any sucli hands. I am not in favour of 
creating a class of “young persons*’ as in the United Kingdom. .J] If tho law he eventually amend- 
ed so as to do this, tho effect would be that tho machinery would have to be stopped when these 
“young persons” leavo in the evoning. Much inconvenience an*d a distinct loss would thereby be 
caused. The probable number of “young persons,” as.su mi ngAfesutali m i t for that class of 14*16, 
is 30 percent Definite timo limits of work should be prescro^^Hwi which only the employ- 
ment of operatives would be legal. If it is eventually decided^^Ej^Hnt the hours of adult labour, 
the restriction should take the form of imposing a definite beyond which no operative 

could be legally employed. I do not approve of obtaining in9|HHK*oni tho United Kingdom. 1 
considor that the factory inspectors should havo a considol^Hiow ledgo of .machinery and 
mechanics. I wish to bring to tho notice of the Commissio«Ji|SMk,ion that no factory should be 
allowed to work for moro than G days without one day’s re^^9i3rorking hours of adult males 
should be limited. The physique of tho workers has hy long hours. If tho hours 

be limited, 12 hours should be fixed, inclusive of ono The method of enforcing the 

restriction would bo to have the working hours of a factw#JM®W to the factory inspector, for 
every 3 months, by the factory agents. It is advisable that the legal working lionrs, 

when not working by shifts, shall be from 6 a.m. to 6 P.tf the engine should be stopped 

for one hour between noon and 2 p.m. For factories wo^^^Hp the day shift system, the legal 
working hours should he from 5 a.m. to 7 p.m., provided |^^Kj§lult male should work for more 
than 1 1 hours out of every 24 hours. I do not think it jHHHf e to keep a special register. of all 
workers under the age of 16. The employment of wonjHBHBnt should be prohibited in' mills 
only. The minimum age at which children are a11owJH|B|W in factories should not be raised 
beyond nine. Certificates of both age and physical fitjflHKHd bo required before children an 
allowed to work in factories. Certificates of both .aj^jj^^gpbysioal fitness to work full tii^ 
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G. Hnmmct. should bo required before children who have liilhcilo worked half time are nllowcd to work ns full- 
time adults It should bo proscribed by law that, children shall bo employed in morning and after- 
noon seta only. 1 do not see any reason why the factory -owners should be obliged to provide 
elementaty education at their own expense. A ruin should bemndi? prohibiting non-working } T onng 
children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. They should be 
stopped at the time-keeper’s oilier. In case tho non-working young child brings food or any other 
thing for the working operative, tho time-keeper should stop tlm child at tho office and call the 
operative to tho gate. No attempt is necessary to fix n standard of purity for the air in factories. 
All tho operatives got very much more space and air in n factory than they do in tlioir own 
homes, and therefore there is 1.0 necessity to secure further ventilation. No attempt should be 
mndn to prescribe a standard of moisture for the air in factories. A standard should be fixed for 
tlm water used for humidify ing purposes. Tho standard of latrine accommodation should not be 
raised, but the provision of separate urinal accommodation should be insisted on — 1 to a 100 
operatives. It should be prescribed that all the doors of working rooms shall be bung so as to 
open readily from tho inside outwards in case of tiro. No further precautions for fencing 
machinery arc necessary. A rrangoments should he made to secure uniformity in the administra- 
tion of the Factory Act throughout India. Full-time medical inspectors of factories should not bo 
appointed to assist the present inspectors, but tho present inspectors should see that tho Act is 
duly observed. 


For the year 1905. 


Months. 

Working 

Dtirnt.mn 

Iota! number 

Varn 

Per 

20* 

Cloth 

iluy 8. 



of haiuR 

pi educed. 

s))i mile. 

average 

prod need. 



If. 

M. 






January f 

25 

13 

13 

2,115 

401,710 

G'47 

5-24 

i’( 8,714 

February 

23 

1.3 

17 

2,» S3 

410,205 

G-27 

5(19 

235,654 

March 

2'i 

13 

15 

2,021 

442,063 

0 02 

5 01 

261, 140 

April 

26 

14 

3 


438,574 

G24 

r,25 

273,200 

May 

2U 

11 

13 

2,046 

443.8] :t 


540 

300,094 

June 

*6 

H 

ft 

2,08 

458,350 

G i»2 


309,592 

July 

26 

U 

5 

2,0*7 

419.515 

5-89 

5-35 

282,094 

Autrusi 

27 

It 

r> 

:.138 

4G7,726 

0-61 

5-98 

827,780 

September ... 

26 

13 

42 

2,115 

474,911 

G-40 

5 55 

296 103 

October .. 

25 

12 

13 

2,119 

398, 5G1 

5 94 

5 1G 

253,516 

Nofl nber ... 

25 

12 

15 

f 2,137 

437,064 

6 11 

5 15 

245,042 

DeAAiber ... 

27 

12 



34 

2,123 

494,121 

G' 12 

5 27 

285,501 


For the year 1906 . 


Months. 

Working 

dnya. 

Duration. 

Total number 
of hands. 

Yarn 

produced. 

i Gross 
j per spindle, 
average. 

20* average 
per spindle 

Clotb 

produced. 

January ... ... 

25 

> v u. 

1% 

M. 

tLL _ 

-- A5SJ753 

642 

6*45 

270,981 

February ... 

24 

T2 

19 

2,1 71 1 


r 6*69 

5*56 

267,978 

March 

24 

12 

25 


44-*, 278 ^ 


5*52 

246,767 

April 

23 

12 

... 

2,003 

347,430 

5-96 

B-22 

233,532 

May 

26 

12 

60 


388.302 

6 37 

6-09 

' 280,192* 

June ... 

26 

12 

42 

2,051 

400,561 

650 

6*64 

286,058 

July 

21 

12 

46 

2,(69 

273 20G 

4-85 

5*21 

187,128 

August 

°6 

12 

32 

2,077 

413,549 

5-37 

617 

256.562 

September ... ... 

25 

12 

40 

2,029 j 

427,433 

5’91 

5’28 

265,214 

October 

27 

12 

42 

2,10 0 ' 

462,654 

6*90 

6 44 

267,705 

November ... 

! 26 

12 

35 

1 9?6 ! 

421,789 

439.007 

6 29 

5 '20 

256,*i90 

December ... ■ . 

27 

12 

35 

2,067 

5*37 

523 

278,160 


For the year 1907. 


Mouths. 

* 

Working 

days. 

Duration. | 


M 

Gros* yarn 
produced. 

Average 

per 

spindle. 

Converted 

20* 

average. 

Cloth 

produced. 




H. 

«. 

T 


- 





January 

21 

12 

31 


i 2,045 

337,659 

5*36 

4'72 

209,404 



February ... 

23 

12 

14 


393,551 

5*65 


208,426 



March 


12 

37 

1 * 

444,618 

6*05 

518 

240,236 



April «•« 

26 

12 

50 

1 

431,926 

58L 

6*23 

268,464 


Tfaia all do- 

May 

27 

13 

■m 

«2,056 

480,785 

676 

5-41 

257,878 


pends on tbi 

June 

25 

13 

22 

■ 


430,734 

5*63 

6*26 

249,100 


counts a n < 

Jnly 

27 

13 

mrm 

1 


462,765 

5 ‘85 

6*47 

259,487 


tho desorip* 

August ... 

26 

12 

40 


12,062 

411,4(9 

|6*42 

6-19 

247,258 


tiou of cloth 

September 

26 

18 

••i 

2,068 

422,679 

1 575 

5*18 

268,469 



October ... 

2G 

12 

85 

4.0*1 

376.784 

1 4*88 

4*78 

288.282 
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Witness stated that ho had boon interested in the cotton industry for 3t years. Ilis mill workod Mr. J. Q. Hammet. 
nearly 13 hours. The cause of short production was that the men. did not work properly, and no Oral evidence. 
ono could expect any man to work well beyond 1 1 hours a day. Ho thought an hour’s inters nl at. noon 
would bo an improvement, as more of the hands might he able to go homo for their meal if that 
interval wero given. Ho would not, however, compel the operatives to take their meals in that in- 
terval. Ho saw no reason for supposing that tho men, when once away for the hour’s midday interval, 
would not como back to finish their day’s work. A shorter day’s work would result in the improvement 
of the physique of the hands. In his opinion, taking them as a class, thoy were not so good as 
20 years ago. Years ago it was rare to see an operative drunk, but of recent years they had a 

contracted tho vice of drinking, and what with drink and the long hours they had altogether 
deteriorated in physique. The operatives at tlio end of tho day were worn out and tired, and so 
took something in the nature of a stimulant. Witness thought that the facilities for drinking had 
increased greatly of recent years, and lie ob jected lo so many liquor shops being licensed in the 
mill neighbourhood. A day restricted to 1*2 hours would adversely affect the industry, so far as 
outside competition was concerned. Witness could nol say that the production per hour was less 
in the Jong day than in the short day. Tho proposed class of “ young persons ” would affect 35 
percent, of the mill hands, but if they wero allowed to work 1*2 hours per day, then his objection 
to the creation of such a class lost some of its force. Ho did not liko tho idea of an additional 


class, which would cause more confusion, and would necessitate the keeping of another register. 
Even now lie was trying to do williout half-timers. The mill-owners would be able to run their 
weaving sheds without this class of 41 young persons,” and it was also possible to run a spinning 
mill wit hout their aid. Ho could not run his weaving shed unless tho rest of tho mill w;is working, 
but many owners bail a separate engine for weaving, and it would be profitable for them to con- 
tinuo working. They might also have a clutch to throw the machinery in or out of gear as tho caso 
might bo. Witness did not think it Would he impossible to run a spinning mill without people 
under 1(1. years of ago ; it might bo a little difficult, but it was possible. Lie would, however, say 
that he could not run his mill profitably without these young persons. It was possible that some 
persons would try and secure all adult labour for their mills, but against this they had to remem- 
ber the general scarcity of labour. If t he young adult class was created, he thought jt possible 
that a lot of youths would work for a week heforo examination at one mill, and then go off to 
another mill for another week. For instance, if a mill proprietor had six mills in Bombay, bo 
could have six sets of young adults changing about from mill to mill, and so evading the law. Thero 
were several mill-owners in Bombay who controlled morn than one mill. Witness did not think 
that the operatives saved much money, on account of their drinking habits, neither did they* go 
away to their villages so frequently as formerly. Tho elderly men retired to their country to live 
on their relations, rather than on the money they had saved. Their wages were extremely good, 
but too largo a proportion was spent in liquor. Their idea in coming to the mills was t^carn 
money with which to live, and the margin went in pleasure and in the gratification of bad mbits 
contracted in the last fifteen years. Formerly the owners ^ul no trouble with the men, but now 
they had a groat deal of trouble. Witness was nnt prcpnreoBto say that in 1905 tho men them- 
selves asked for tho working hours to he increased from 12 to Tn his mill tho working hours were 
regulated by daylight. They worked from daylight until 7 r.M. It was difficult to say what the hands 
would like, but be considered that, with a 1*2 hours’ day, the operatives would be more attentive 
to their work, and would improve in health and skill. After ono or two mouths of reduced wages 
he considered that the men would realise the situation, and would settle down to work more 


steadily. There was an instanco of this in tho famine year of 1898, when the mills worked a short 
day, and closed for eight days in the month. The loss in prodtation was a great deal less than 
was anticipated, and in the course o £ fcfrsre waa ' * noticeable improvement in the 


habits of th^men considerable. The shoft day 

it was not acted upon, and not 

in the hot weather ; they took about ono and a half hours 
HPP^^WSurseof the day. Witnoss had never hoard of a workman in any part of tho world 
who could do 13 hours’ work without slacking, and no one could work more than six days running 
without a rest. Ho approved of the compulsory Sunday holiday, which would permit of many of the 
minor holidays being dispensed with. Three hundred working days in the course of tho year wero 
quite enough. Tho practico in his mill was to allow tho half-timers to work their full time and 
then loavo. This gave them tho opportunity of working in other mills, but witness was not 
prepared to say that they did so. If a boy left the mill at noon, they could not expect tho jobber to 
trace tho boy after that hour. In his opinion mills were already sufficiently well ventilated. Wit- 


noss approved of the proposal to obtain both ago and physical J 
system to those youths who had not bepn half-timers also, j| 
He attributed the increased production of the mills to the 
ever, required more skill from the men. The operatives worra 
now than 20 years ago. Iu his opinion the mill hand was M 
was now. The hands were independent, and if they worlmj 
more money. He thought that the men generally had 
they knew how to strike work if necessary. YearB agop||| 
might have an organization now for all he knew to the JhH 
wages now and nearly always obtained some inorease. jHBj 
the last 20 years. A boy now drawing Rs. 10 used thiHH 

Witness No^JRjp 

Mr. B. A . Dciat, managing agent of the Jafur > AleeSm ||| 

1 am of opinion that the hours of adult males shc&jflH 
quo of the workers has been affected by long hours. 


! rtificates, and would apply the 
to half-timers and children, 
mt in machinery, which, how- 
ls over, and, if anything, worse 
ectable man years ago than be 
irs it was in order to obtain 
hand of their employers and 
[ organized* strikes, and thoy 
They often struck for higher 
an an increase in wages during 
2-12-0 or Rs. 3. 


and Weaving Company , Limited, 


| limited, as 1 do not think tho physi- Mr. B. A Deni* 
nxber of hours is to be limited at all 9 WriUm nidm moo. 
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Mr. tt. A. Pc>ni. 1 think the maximum should by 12£ hours. Tho legal working' hours should then bo from C 
A.M., to 7 and the engine should be stopped for half nil hour between noon and 2 P.M. 

Factories working under tho day shift system ought to have Legal working hours from 5 A.M. to 
9 p.m., but .adults should not bo allowed to work more than 12J- out of the 24 hours. 1 liavo not 
observed persons between the ages of 12 and 14 illegally employed as adults. 1 do not tliink 
that it is necessary to create a separate class of young persons, it is not necessary that a special 
register of workers under the age of Id should ho kept similar to tho register for workers undor 
the ago of 14. Tho employment of women at, night should he prohibited. There is no necessity 
to raise tho minimum age of children, as in 1113* opinion tho work entrustod to them does not 
interfere with their physical development. I do not think it necessary that tho children should 
bo examined for ph> .^ieal lit ness as they become healthier after they come to work io factories. 
It is not necessary t<> re-cx?miino children before they work as full-timers after they have onco pro- 
cured certificates as half-timers. It may bo prescribed by law that children should not he employed 
except in regular sets. Factory owners should not be compelled to pro\ ido element ivy education 
for children employed by them, because t lie experiment has failed in several mills. There is no 
need of making » rule prohibiting non- working young children from accompanying workers to 
dangerous parts of factories, ns we take special care on this point ourselves. Neither liavo wo 
had, or heard of, any accidents from this cause to non-working children. All the mills that I 
liavo seen are properly ventilated. No attempt, need be made to fix a standard of moisture. I 
doubt whether any such rule would produce tho desired effect. I11 our mill at Surat, tho wntor 
used for humidifying purposes is pure water. Tho standard of latrine accommodation should bo 
raised to one scat for every 25 workers, and separate urinal accommodation should he insisted on. 
Jt may bo prescribed that doors must be hung so as to open outwards. It is not necessary to 
have further precautions for fencing machinery in spinning and weaving mills. Arrangements 
may bo made to secure uniformity in tho administration of tho Factory Act, throughout India. 
I do not approve of the suggestion to appoint full-time medical factory inspectors from tho United 
Kingdom, as in my opinion tho present inspectors secure tho due observance of t he Act. I am 
managing agent of the firm of Messrs. Duncan Stratton & Co., who are agents of tho Jafur Alee 
Spinning and Weaving Mills, Limited. Tho number of hands employod in the above mills 
is ns folio wjB :■ ■ — 

521 males. 

• 207 females. 

127 children (males). 

73 „ (females). 

928 

(t-io .Tafur Alee Mill has been working for nearly 44 years, find T should think that on an 
average tho mill works on 80 days for more Limn 12J hours a day in a year. Tho averago working 
time all round tho year is about 12; If firs a day. Unfortunately, tho statistics of the variation 
in production for different working hours have not been preserved. I can safely say, however, 
from tho production books, that in longer days we get about half an ounce more ;»«/• spindle in 20s 
than in the shorter days of the year. IT there be a restriction on the working hours, tho production 
in longer days will bo comparatively less. In summer the best work is done in the morning and 
evening hours. The Indian labourer is not the same us the English one. This is not merely the 
experience of tho Indian mill-owners alone, but the same opinion is also held by the English 
mill-owners in India and tho English managers, spinning masters and weaving masters who are 
in touch with Indian labour every day. Tho Indian labourer has absolutely no idea about duty. 
He will taxo fully one hour, after he co mes to the mill, in washing, etc. He also takes one full 
hour for his meals, and over an at least four hours in a 

day. There should be no restriction on the working hourWM^Bfla d of thia the mills should 
bo stopped twico a day from 8-30 to 9 am. and 1 p.m. to 1-30 p.m. It JS w j-,1 , n d ia n s as 

a nation do not understand * the significance of the holy word “ duty,* * and this 
applicable to tho Indian labourer. 1 beg to draw tho attention of the Commission t,o this defect 
of tho Indian labourer. The only remedy for this is that tho Government should open froo 
schools for tho primary oduction of half-timers. In such schools special attention should be paid 
to toaching lessons of that kind which would relievo tho would-bo Indian labourer from tho nasty 
and mortal habit of drinking. In my opinion tho Indian factory labourer lives longer and leads 
a happier life than any other Indian labourer. He is tlio best paid man in his class, and 
but for the ruin brought in his family by drinking and reckless expenditure, he would be richer 
and happier by far than ordinary Government officials or ordinary clerks, who have sometimes 
to work more than 10 hours a day, and got 12 to 20 rupees a month. Th© classes that work in 
factories are growing from day to day, while those villagers who have to work in farms are decreas- 
ing. I may be allowed to bring tuttho n dice of tho Commission that, no Indian labourer attends 
to his work all tho days in a month!.? In Surat no labourer attends to his work more than 21 days, 
on an average, in a month. Tin* 3 is a groat difference between the skill of the Indinn nnd that 
of the English labourer. Three to w*ur Indinn labourers do not work so satisfactorily as ono 
English labourer docs. Ono weep: is sufficient time to get certificates for children. Separate 
muster rolls for adults and children of different sets should bo kept in order to chock all irregulari- 
ties. The factory inspector takes all possible care to see that no half-timer works as an adult. 
It may In? added that, on an average, every child goes from 3 to 4 times to tho Civil Surgeon 
beforo lie is passed as a full-timer. JT10 creation of a class of young persons will bo very trouble- 
some to mill agents. Them will l)e a lot of confusion by creating this class. There is no need 
of creating this special class, as I neither see the utility nor the benefit of so doing. The best 
standard for working factories is fronwmnrise to sunset, except in tho case of mills which work 
by electric light and by shifts. Itlhas been alroady mentioned above that the Indian labourer 
docs not work all the time he is supposed to do. It will go against his own interest to allow him 
greater time for recess till he is made to understand the principles of thrift, sanitation and duty.. 
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Tlio Indian labourer should bo kept busy with recreative work even on holidays. Cases of Mr. B. Ju Deni* 

infringement of the Factory Act are tried, as a rule, by an ordinary Magistrate.^ I suggest that 

it would be bettor if all cases of this kind bo tried by an ordinary Magistrate jointly with an 

Honorary Magistrate, nominated by the Government from one of the mill agents. I am of opinion 

that there should bo Indian factory inspectors, who naturally are in better touch with the Indian 

people than European inspectors arc. I Would further add that such factory inspectors should 

stay in England for two or three years, and be trained for the purpose. The idea of lodging all 

labourers in special chanfyfa to bo welcomod. Those chawle should be built on tho latest sanitary 

principles. This would »,fcdvantageous to both tho employer and the employed. The suggestion 

to enforce special for urinals would bo wo loomed by all. Most of tho mills in India 

aro woll ventilated. 

Witnos stated that lie ha&hA<$ two years’ experience in the industry. Ho employed dher * ^ ra ^ §9% ^ no$ » 
and wmjris in the spuming/faqd ^lahomedans in tho weaving. Ho worked by natural light, 
and considered that with fixed shorter hours they would lose in production. Out of 900 hands 
about 150 were always absent, and oxtra bunds had to bo employed. Tho average pay was 
Rs. 12 a month. Ho sent tho children to the hospital once a month, and tho certifying surgooa's 
fee was 4 annas a child. Tho Surat hands weie worso than thoso in Ahmedabad, and spent 
from three to four hours off each day. If tho agent was strict, then they struck. In tho spinning 
17 percent, wero always out, and in the weaving 15 par cent. Tho passes wero always all in use. 

Tho mill was recently working at a loss but last month tlioy made both ends meet. The hands drank, 
and wero in debt to tho extent of Rs. 18,000 to a borah. Tho social customs also helped to prevent 
them from saving any money. Ho did not think that fornalos would work on tho looms. Tho 
children playod about tlio compound when thoy lmd finished their set, and wore not employed 
again that day. « 


W riNKSS No. CO. 

Mr. GuJculJas Karanji , Bombay, 

I represent tlio Bombay United Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited, Bombay, as mill Mr. Goknl dil. 
manager. \ have boon connected with tho cotton industry for the last 30 years in all its bran- NaranjL 
olios — ginning, pressing, spinning and weaving. Tho average daily total of hands presont in the Written Hide JMfc 
mill for the lust five years is 1,229 men and l id women, that is, a total average of 1,375 operatives 
out of an average of 1,492 hands in tho muster roll. Thus the average of absentees is 9 per cent. 

For tho last 7 years the mill Lias worked nbout 200 days in each year for over 12 J hours per day, 
and the average working time per day is about 12J hours during that period. Statistics of produc- 
tion showing the effect of working days of varying length aro as under: — • v 


Working days of 

Production per 
spindle per lnmr 
2(fo\ average 
count ling and 
inula together. 

Production of 
reeling \arti per 
spindlo per hoar. 



PcrcAago 

\va§ro. 

f— 

Period covered by these statistics. 

12 hours ... 

CHS oz. 


2*30 

I9t>5 to 1937, November to Feb- 
ruary. 

IS llou-0 

0-A5 oz. 


2*32 

T 90 j to 1907, March to October. 


Regarding eertifi^ate^gll^lH^RhTldron, 1 am of opinion that an allowance of about 10 days 
should b^j^p^p^^nriiicli n manager might engage a hoy prior to his obtaining a certificate 
of acEa^ BW^ertificato of physical fitness is not necessary, as it will create confusion on acoount 
of the varying standards that may be applied by different medical men. 1 think tho present limit 
of nine years for children is quite reasonable, and should not bo enhanced, ns I am of opinion, 
based on many years’ dose observation, that children do not suffer any physical deterioration by 
working in cotton factories. If tho age limit be enhanced, it will entail much sufforing and 
privation on people or that class. I also hold that children at the ago of nine aro sufficiently 
dovoloped to readily learn the work they aro called upon to do, and it is good that they should 
learn habits of work early in life and earn an honest livelihood. I may say that the mill I now 
represent has no children working in it. I do not think it necessary to make it obligatory for a 
child who has hitherto worked as a half-timer to obtain a certificate either of ago or physical 
fitness before he is allowed to work full Lime as an adult. A half-timer should be allowed to pass 
on to tho full-timers' class automatically when ho attains tho proscribed ago of 14. Thero is no 
practicable safeguard to prevent a man, not certified in one mill, going from that mill to another, 
and passing there for full-time work. Regarding the suggestion to create a class of young persons^ 
I am of opiniou that it is not at all necessary j and, if adopted, it will throw out of employment 
a large number of operatives, nnd at tlio same time will be detrimental to factories and create 
confusion, as this class of workmen forms not less than 20 per cent, of the total, especially in ring 
mills. Regarding tho suggestion to fix definite time limits for the working hours of adult ma les, 
I do not think it necessary, but it should bo loft to tho employers and employes to settle amoxte 
themselves. Mill labour is not so hard as cortain kinds of other labour, and the ihill hands 
are in the habit of taking rest at frequent intervals daring working hours, tad are always 
willing to seoaro engagements in mills where, they have the certainty of a permanent income. 
I do not think the present Factory Act requires any alteration, tad I may also say tbafctt 
should not be made any more stringent than it is at preBeA. Regarding tho question of trained 
inspectors, I am of opinion that the present staff of Government iesjmelors of factories is oqdi- 
potent to discharge its duties. If any more stringent law is enacted thta that which is nowrla 
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force, it will result in hardship to numbers of workmen, who are happier as factory labourers than 
they could be as outside labourers. In support of this, I may Bay that tho present practice of 
workmen in mills is that although tho mills work for 13 hours a day, the operatives are at actual 
Work for not more than 10 hours a day, and for about 3 hours they are not actually at work, but 
tako rest in eating their meals, smoking, and so on. For this reason the mills have to engage a 
certain percentage of extra operatives over and above their actnal requirements, which is several 
times more limn is required in Knglnnd for any given number of spindles or looms. Indirectly, 
tho employment of extra operatives amounts to a system of shifts in Indin. I am not in favour of 
any rule prohibiting non-working young children from going into mills with their parents or 
relatives, as the mills are far better than their insanitary houses. The standard of latrine accom- 
modation is sufficient. Fencing of machinery, as at present carried out, is adequate, and I do not 
think any alteration is needed in the regulations regarding this matter. 


Witness stated that he had been 35 years in the industry, and was in charge of the ninth 
mill erected in Bombay. In his present company thoy employed no children, and they were ablo 
to obtain a sufficient number of adults. In li>05 thoy worked up to 7 o’clock at night. He did 
not think a 13-hour day exhausting, because the men actually worked only 10 hours of that 
time. If the hours were to bo restricted, lie agreed with a maximum of 13 hours. Any shorter 
period would injure tho industry, and involve a heavier capital expenditure. He did not 
anticipate) any improvement in output with shorter hours, and tho men would certainly not 
be more industrious. He found that the men gladly went to thoso mills which paid extra wages 
for overtime. Tho output ycr hour was practically the same in tho long as in the short days. In 
his opinion the operatives as a class had improved in skill, but were ns slack as ever in their 
habits. During these years the machinery also had improved. The wages had increased from 
7 to Hs. 11. After their annual holiday the operatives would return to tho same mill. The 
majority took one month a year, but others went away for from two to six months. While away 
they lived on their savings, and the absence of elderly men from the mills was duo to the fact 
that they retired to their own villages, where thoy had land which they had bought out of 
their earnings. .Mill operatives were not a short lived class. Witness thought that the work- 
people would approve of a 13 hours’ day; they certainly would not approve of 12 hours. Ho 

objected to the creation of a class of “ young persons M on the ground that the work given to theso 

lads was* not so hard as to injure their health. They did not require further legislative pro- 
tection. He knew of no parents ulio liad sent physically untit children to the mills to earn 

money for them, but on the contrary lie knew of parents >\lio had resolved to keep their young 

children at. homo. Tho doctor attended at the mill to examine the children for age certificates 
whenever his presence was requested and his fee was paid whenever be came. Mill operatives 
had not deteriorated in health and, if anything, they were stronger now than foimcrly, because 
they earned good wages, could save and live well, and have better food. Their work was also 
easier and less fatiguing than outside labour generally. 'The creation of the “ young persons ” 
clasowould automatically limit the hours of laliour as these fonned a large proportion of the 
totul number of operatives. In his opinion 30 ycr cent, of the operatives saved money, but the other 
70 par cent, were in debt. That didf n ot indicate that owners did not pay sufficient wages. The 
wages wex*e high enough, but the [hen had become extravagant. The increase in wages had 

been gradual, and l.c did not agree with the statement that 1 hew had been no increase in wages 
in Bombay for 25 years. He bad ascertained from < be people themselves that they would prefer 
& 13 hours' day, because it enabled them to earn more money, and the large majority of workers 
were on piece-work. The habit of absenting themselves from work was not due to I he fact that 
thoy "ere tired. He considered that a child of 14 was able to do a day’s work, and ihc examina- 
tion for physical fitness would merely create confusion. A short day, entailing constant application 
would be more arduous to the operatives than a 13-hour day with the unauthorised intervals 


of rest. Previous to tlie introdncti-gi 
cold weather, and there were just, 

now. Witness maintained that 

too poor to keep their families in Brim hay; 



worked 11| hours in tbo 
wei*- in the linger hours 


"Witness No. til. 

Sir Bhdlchaudra Krishna, Bombay. 

The working hours for adult mnles should bo limited to twelve hours and a hnlf, from (i a.m. 
to 6-80 P.M., with a recess of half an hour nt noon. The pliynjqno is undoubtedly affected by 
factory work, but the deterioration is duo more to the want of good ventilation and other sanitary 
requirements, and to bad habits of living, than to tho much abused long hours. The regulation 
of labour should bo left to the enlightened good sense of tho mill-owners and under nocircumstances 
should tlic hours be regulated by legislation. The mill-owners aro all very respectable and educa- 
ted men, and arc sufficiently intelligent to understand that it is their own self-interest that 
demands tho prevention of tho impairing of the efficiency of the operatives through overwork 
They can therefore ho depended upon to look to their own interests. As regards the special »i»a b 
of “young persons/’ I think it is desirable in the interest of tho operatives themselves to create 
such a class, to comprise boys between 14 and 1G years of age, and not 12 and 14. The work to 
he exacted from them should ho restricted to between 9 and 10 hours. Women should under 
no circumstances, he employed at night, and thoy should not be allowed to take their children 
within tho mills. The minimum age at which children are allowed to work in factories should 
be maintained, as at present, at 9 ; itis absolutely necessary that their age and physical fitness 
should, before they are allowed to work in factories, be certified by qualified medical men 
specially appointed for tho purpose. Tho mill-owners are in my opinion under a moral obligation 
to provide, at their own expense, free elementary education for children employed in their mills. 
The advantages of educating the working classes are all patent, and stand in no need of 
explanation. Most of the evils of which the labouring classes are, of oonrse through their own 
ignorance, the easy victims, would to a large extent be obviated by the spread of education 
amongst them. The mill operatives aro often charged with voluntarily overworking themselves 
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ont of sheer greed in a way detrimental to their health and interests, and also with extravagance, Sir Bhelohaadie 
habits of drink, etc. Most of these charges are undoubtedly well-founded. But I should think Krishna, 
the evils are largely due to their ignorance, Tho spread of education amongst them will, I have 
every reason to hope, result in at least the partial removal of such evils, and in creating a class 
of workmen, more intelligent, skilled, and more efficient. It is therefore to the interests of the 
mill-owners themselves to attend to the education of tho children employed in their mills. The 
schools should be in tho vicinity of the residential quarters of tho working classes, they should be 
conducted at night, and be under the management of the mill. owners themselves, but may bo 
placed under tho supervision of the Joint Schools Committee in Bombay, and of the Municipal 
oohools’ Committee in tho districts. Government, loo, ought to assist such schools in all possible 
ways, and treat them as aided schools. In this connection I wish to add that the imparting of 
elementary sanitary principles should form part of the school syllabus. All such sanitary 
measures as are calculated to ensure the health and comfort of the operatives ought not only 
to bo welcomed, but ought to be enforced by legislation, without of course unduly fettering or 
irritating the mill-owners. I am convinced that the deterioration of tho physique of the operatives 
is, as l have stated at the outset, more tho result of the absence of the necessary sanitary 
arrangements than of long hours. It is this part of the important question of factory work that 
ought to bo tho special and probably the only province of legislation. I am of opinion that 
whole-time medical inspectors should be appointed to inspect the sanitary condition of the mills and 
the physique of the operatives. These inspectors should be recruited from tho medical graduates 
of the Indian universities, as they are better acquainted with local conditions, and more in touch 
with the life, customs and habits of the operatives. They should be specially retained for factory 
Work, and may form part of tho Subordinate Medical Service but certainly not of tho Indian Medical 
Servico. Very frequently two or more offices are combined in tho individual members of this 
last servico, who as a consequence cannot bo depended upon to efficiently discharge their varying 
duties. In view of tho above considerations, apart from others which need not bo mentioned 
here, I am firmly of opinion that tho services of tho medical graduates of Indian universities 
should be requisitioned for theso purposes. These inspectors should be on a level with the 
members of the Subordinate Medical Staff. There are two important subjects connected with tho 
health of the labourers to which I would invite the earnest attention of the Commission, the 
housing of the operatives, and the location of grog shops. The first question I have dealt with 
at length in a pamphlet * which I submit herewith, and would request tho attention of tho 
Commission to page 63. As regards the latter, 1 am fully satisfied that much of tho spread of the 
vice of drinking which eats into the very vitals of the working classes, and renders them impoverished 
and inefficient labourers, is largely due to the location of grog shops in the vicinity of the mills 
and the residental q uniters of the operatives. 1 need not dilate upon tho way in which these 
ignorant, operatives fall easy victims to the powerful temptations thus thrown in their way. I 
would therefore earnestly request tho ('om mission to pay their special attention to these, /Mad 
to recommend such measures as will remove this crying evil Lastly, 1 wish to add Wit, 
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whatever legislation may be found to be necessary, care she 
not bo such as would either tend to hamper tho mill industry^ 
of tho mill operatives. 

Witness stated that he had had a medical practice in Bombay for 22 years, and a certain addenda 
number of mill hands became bis patients. Ho had also had opportunities of studying mill 
operatives in various ways. It was his opinion that they were weaker in health than labourers in 
outside employments, and immediately they wore taken ill they returned to their country. Should 
the death rate of Ratnngiri and other districts from which mill labour was drawn be low, ho 
doubted very much whether they could put much reliance on such figures. In Bombay there had 
been a deterioration in health owing to t lie? conditions of mill employment, but that deterioration 
bad not been sufficient to affect, ndversebydy^jiii^^ be proposed to allow “ young 

persons f to work for nine^^pBII^PWnnerstood there was sufficient labour forthcoming for two 
shifts. If, two hours rest during the 12 hours day he saw no need to 

strict y^gltfl^^nSmrs. If the deterioration in health had been solely duo to work in the 
hould have advocated a restriction of adult male labour, but there were other causes. 

There was bad ventilation, both in the mills and chaw Is, and also the ever-present, temptation to 
drink. Witness thought this deterioration in hoalt.li was not entirely duo to tho long working 
hours of which he disapproved, and he thought that the good common sense of the owners would 
How favour a twelve hours day. Personally, lie relied on the humanity of the Bombay mill owners, 

•and so did not agree with any legislative restrictions on the working hours. Tho atmosphere 
of the mills should be improved, and the drink evil lmd to be removed. It was not correct to 
attribute tho deterioration in health to the long hours worked. Ho considered drink the primary 
cause, and the length of hours a secondary matter. Liquor was taken ns a stimulant, but it was 
not a propor remedy. Poverty and bad environment wero largely responsible for this drink habit, 
and so long as the liquor shops wero there so long would tlioro be the temptation. Under tho 
present conditions of work ho did not consider that thirteen hours a day wero excessive, and up 
to date he did not think that tho long hours had had any bad effects upon the health of tho opera- 
tives, no more, in fact, than what was necessarily bound to occur through working in badly venti- 
lated mills. Witness approved of tho fixation of a standard of purity for air, and the creation of a 
•young persons* class. Education should also be given ; and be would liko to see compulsory 
education in Bombay. Mill-owners were under a moral obligation to educate their half-timers. 


Witness No. 62. 

Messrs. Tata , Sons and Company, the Swadeshi Mills , Bombay . 

We are strongly of opinion that the working hours of adult males should be restricted by Mmui Tate. ■*»»« 
legislation. However much we may deplore interference by Government in private enterprise, & Co, ** 
vre are oonvinced by onr experience of late years that both owners of mills and work-people are 
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arrived at this conclusion by taking surprise counts during the day. He found the piece-worker* 
were more attentive than the daily wage earners. In the Bpinning room the loitering reaohed 14 
l nr cent., bat in the weaving room it was only 3 per cent. Witnoss had also prepared a tabular 
statement showing that only 25 per cent, of the kandB put in a regular month's work. He 
attributed the absences to the long hours of work. The men needed a rest, and with an 1 1-hour 
day the owners would obtain a better attendance. In addition to the 10 per cent . idling the 
men also took their meals in the mill. In the course of the day they probably took two hours off, 
and in his opinion with shorter hours the owners would be able to enforce better discipline. They 
had to employ extra hands to overcome the difficulties caused by the idling habit, but even 
tben they could not obtain sufficient labour for tho mill. He believod that stricter working 
for an 11 hours’ day would be much better than tho present 13 to 14 hours’ day, with the present 
loitering and idling. A few years ago they wore forced to work an eight hours' day, and the men, 
knowing that their wages would bo less, woro much more attentive to their work. The overseers 
were stricter, and the men worked well without wishing to be perpetually going out into tho 
oompound. lie estimated that the weavers only wasted about twenty minutes by going out in the 
course of the day. He considered that rather good, but they stuck to their work much better 
than the daily wago earners. Ho objected to the n young persons" class, becauso they already 
bad examinations at 9 and 14 years of age, and an extra class would multiply the confusion. 
The root of tho evil was tho excessive working hours, and ho preferred that legislation should 
go straight for tho adult hours. He considered 11 hours' work quite long enough for women, 
considering that they had tlicir household duties to attend to. A certain amount of latitudo 
should be allowed in regard to the employment of a child before being passed for age. At Knrla 
they had two sets for the half-timers, and at one period of tho morning, in order to get tho mill 
in proper running order, both sotB were employed together for about an hour. His experience was 
that the mill-hands appreciated chaiols closo to tho mill, and they were anxious to occupy any 
empty rooms. Of course the rent was very low, and the return to tho mill-owner was hardly 2 
percent. In certain counts of yarn Japan was already a successful competitor with India in tho 
China markets. An 11 hours' day would increase the cost of production, and from the commercial 
point of vipw tho Indian mills would bo at a further disadvantage. Ho advocated tho restricted 
working day from the humanitarian point of view. His proposal would not, if accepted, lead to the 
dosing down of the mills, which would still be able to mako fair profits. He could not say that he 
had noticed any deterioration in the health of the operatives. His Kurin mill was isolated, and 
the hands resided closo by. They would not leave to go to a Bombay mill unless tempted by very 
much bigger pay. Witness disapproved of the compulsory Sunday holiday, and considered that, 
on tho whole, tho present arrangement had worked satisfactorily. The hands wore paid onoo a 
month, and tho owners were generally one month in hand with tho men. They did not allow 
the jobbers to give loan s to the workmen. They hail also established grain depots which keep the 
men out of the hands of tho snukar. Tho men could buy grain at 10 per cent, below the market 
rato, and the depot was patronised br tho mujoiity of the hands, who took their wages partly in 
tickets for grain nnd partly in cash, i Vie considered it necessary to keep tho men several weeks 
in arrear with their wages. At Ahnledabad the system was to pay bi-monthly, this dislocated 
work twice a month, and was nothing like so satisfactory as the Bombay system. The labour 
problem was more acute in Ahmedahud than in Bombay, nnd he thought that tho main cause of 
that was the bi monthly system of payment. Jn his opinion the supply of labour was not sufficient 
to keep pace with the increase in the number of spindles. Tho general scarcity of labour had 
made tho men independent, and they had not improved in skill ns a class. If a workman left 
without notice, his wages were forfeited Tho eight hours' working day continued forthreoor 
four months. Jn Bombay several mills Bhut down, nnd othors worked fewer hours still. Ho 
objected to a jobber lending money to the h o mo tim es he would allow' an inefficient 

inau to work. He considered that Japan had ousted i nal[f"W^J||^^Chiiia markets in Ids and 
20*. The Japanese yarn was supoiior, but so far as pricc^w^^So^lBgagj^^apan did not 
under. -oil India. It did not, however, pay Japan to spin coarse countsTl^MHh^l^osQ the 
Indian mills had the field to themselves, in fact, so long as tho Japanese did not have \ 
close at hand, they w'ould be unable to compete with India in the coarse counts. 

Note. — A statement, prepared from the firms books, is appended, showing the number of 
absentees in one month. 
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Name of department. 
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Spinning and cording— adults .. 

1,082 
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Witbbss No. 63. 


Hr. Dhirajlal Bhimbhai, B . A., managing agent of the Ooolam Baba Bpinning and Weaving 

Company , Limited , Surat. 

The mill whioh I represent contains 15,312 spindles and 280 looms. The average number of 
workmen employed is as follows : — • 


men .■« 

fill 

women ... 

... S3 

children, boys 

51 

» girls 

... 56 


(*) 


The factory has been working during the last ton years in the day time only, i . 0 ., from sun-rise 
to sou-set. In the months of May and Jane when the days are long the factory worked for 13 
hours and 12 minutes, and when the days are short it worked for 10 hours and 50 minutes. The 
working time includes 30 minutes rest allowed at mid-day. The present system of working from 
ann-rise to sun-set is suitable in every respect, especially as it is quito in consonance with the 
habits and customs of the workmen in this district. Though intelligent enough they are not 
steady workers, being somewhat idle and easy going, and this, 1 believe is due to the enervating 
influence of the climate in tropical countries. In fact they are sadly wanting in that physical 
vigour and ability whioh form the main characteristics of the labouring olasses in the temperate 
gone, and the result is that the labour in this country is by no means as efficient as that in cold 
olimates. Climatic and humanitarian considerations alike incline me to think that tho practice of 
keeping labourers at work at night lime by the introduction of the elcotrio light is not quite 
desirable, although it may tend to increase production so as to enable factories to keep abreast of 
the demand, and it may oven benefit the labourers from a pecuniary point of view. The praotioe 
in question, if resorted to otherwise than to encounter sadden and unexpected calls, pr^duoes in 
the long run tho disadvantageous consequences noted below 

(a) Tho wastage percentage would increaso to a great oxtent. 

The production would bo comparatively unsatisfactory both in point of quality and 
quantity. 

(c) The machinery would got easily depreciated. 

(d) Workmen would get easily tired and would not be inclined to pay constant attention 

to their work. Their health would be seriously affected by want of sleep and rest. 

Tho working hours of adult males should not bo restricted. Tho physique of workmen w not 
at all nffocted by the present system of working, 1 . from ajn-rise to sun-sot. The workmen are 
not the least inconvenienced by thoir having to work undet^bo present system. They get ample 
time for rest. As soon as the workmen outer tho mill premises they first of all go to their appointed 
places and put tho machinery in ordor. Then after half an hour or so they aro allowed to go out 
of their rooms one after another to obey tho calls of nature. This takes up about 15 or 20 minutes. 
During the absence of one man his neighbour minds his work. Then again they take breakfast 
and while away some timo in connection with it between 0 and 10 a.m. The mid-day general rest 
then supervenes, and work is resumed after tho lapse of 40 to 45 minutes. Evou when engaged in 
work tho individual workmen aroflot precluded from going out to drink water, to havo a smoke, 
and to go to the latrines and occu pies 10 to 15 minutes. This they do twice, thrice 

and some times four tipies*,. workmes^gmorally go out and wash thoir hands and 

feet iujriier that . Tho interruptions in work in tho case of eaoh 

t. umcfiiiit on tho wholo to more than ono hour and a half, 
derations, and the general habits of workmen, tho owners of factories 
Fo them but to allow somo latitude to mill hands in these respects. Any 
present system cannot but prove highly detrimental to the interests of both employers 
k employed. 

(a) There would bo a groat lack of workmen. 

The workmen would got proportionately less pay, as many of them aro on piece work. 
In this case thoy will be tempted to go to other factories, changing their names and 
addresses, where the other factory works by electric light. Thus tho evil sought to 
be remedied would be aggravated. 

The factories would suffer owing to the decrease in production. 

The average cost of production per lb. will increase, as tho standing expenses will re- 
main tho same. 


(*) 


(0 

(d) 


(•) Should the workmen get less remuneration for their work as comparod with other 
eorts of labour, they would naturally be tempted to give up this class of labour. In 
order to induce them to stick to it, the factories will have to pay them at the ruling 
market rato for doing less work. 0 

The mill industry has to cope with adverse oiroumstauoes now-a-dnys. The prioes of store 
artioles and fuel are vory high. The Indian cotton market is dependent on the conditions of 
American cotton market, and so the prices of Indian cotton are high. The Indian yarn market Is 
dependent on the China yarn market, whioh has gone down owing to the fall in Bilver, and other 
miscellaneous causes. The Indian doth market depends on the consuming oapaoity of India itself. 
During the prevalence of famine and plague the demand for doth is rednoed, prioes deorease, and 
the factories cannot work profitably. The maximnm working time in long days in summer is 13 
hours and 12 minutes, and 13 hours may therefore be adopted as the working time; but in winter 
when the days are short the maximum time may be allowed to bo made up with artificial light. 
The mills burdened with huge debts at present would thus. in some measure bo enabled to eope 
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with some mills not bo situated. If the above suggestion be accepted, I would propose that a 
full rest of 30 minutes be given twice, t.e., from 10 to 10-30 A.n. and from 2-30 to 3 P.M. This 
would, I think, have the effect of rendering workmen more steady and punctual, at the same 
time it would take away from them the temptation to leave work on various pretexts. The 
employers and the employed would iu that easo bo equally benefited ; the former by increase of 
production and the latter by earning good wages. The engines would, of course, have to be 
stopped for half an hour each time, hut the workmen need not be allowed to go outside if the 
compounds are anciently large for the refreshment shops. The present system of regulating the 
employment of young boys ar.d girls above 9 and under 14 years is not open to objection. These 
people have to work for 6 hours only, which is not unreasonable. The children work with delight, 
as they have to do very light work of fetching 5 or 6 pounds weight from one placo to another ana 
of filling and emptying baskets of the samo weight. The creation of an intermediate class will 
only cause confusion. It is advisable to keep a register of all workers under the age of 16. The 
employment of women at night should be utterly prohibited. The minimum ago at whioh 
children are allowod to work in factories may bo raised to ten years. Tho certificate of both age 
and physiquo from the Civil Surgoon need not be iusisted upon, but only the age certificate. The 
necessity of producing a physiquo certificatn would, if insisted upon, it is feared, crcato delays and 
causo inconvenience to all concerned, besides leading to abuRC of tho law, Tho employers them- 
selves would scarcely think it worth their while to employ persons of poor physique. The work* 
men, if they are unfit, will never como. Tho half-timers on reaching tfio prescribed age may get 
the certificates renowod. It should be prescribed by law that children should bo employed in 
regular sets, vir., morning and afternoon sets. There is no necessity to give elementary educa- 
tion to children in factories. I ontortain grave doubts as to tho advisability of imparting suoh 
•education to children of tho labouring community at tho cost of the factories. It would simply 
tend to raise their ideas above their standard, and render them discontented with their lot. After 
work is over, the children would naturally like to go home and roam about. If thoy aro placed in 
school for some time before they go to their usual work, or aftor their work is over, they will feel 
themselves put in confinement. An they arc to work in sets it is not advisable to call them sooner 
than th& appointed time. In tho present set system children occasionally go out and play when 
the dofling work is over. Formerly there was a school when tho work was arranged for ovory 
alternate 3 hours. It was simply a farce, and children of one Set were often made to work in 
excess of their legal hours when the relieving set happened to be deficient.. Non-working children 
should not bo allowed to accompany their relatives to dangerous and unhealthy parts of factories. 
It would not be at all difficult for factories to enforce such a prohibition. In India there aro 
different degrees of temperaturo in different places. Bombay has more moisture in the atmosphere 
than Ahmednbad. In dry seasons there ought to bo artificial moisture cither by humidifiers or by 
stdrto. It must be loft to tho discretion of the factory managers and owners to keep ventilation, 
light and the standard of moisturo required for carrying on the work of spinning and weaving. 
There is no necessity for proserihifer ft standard of moisture for tho air of working rooms. The 
mills are in no way inferior to tho 'dwelling houses of factory hands. The enactment of any such 
rule would lead to grave abuses, and enable the factory overseers to convert it into an engine of 
oppression. A standard of purity might he fixed for tlm water used for humidifying purposes. 
The star.dnrd of latrine accommodation might he raised to one seat for ovory 25 workmen, 2 
children to be taken as equal to one adult. The provision of separate urinal accommodation 
might also be arranged. All doors of working rooms should open from inside outwards. Tho doors 
may he locked inside, and the keys may he kept in glass eases. Tho precautions taken at presont 
for fencing machinery are enough. Uniformity us to working hours, ago, latrino accommodation, 
children’s set system of working, might ho seen rod by legislation for tho whole of India. The 
appointment of a special staff of full-time inedicnl insfTPfctaea^j^fcealled for. The present staff 
'do their work satisfactorily enough, only some special allowanW^^^|Aji^ftllowcd to them for 
every visit paid by them to factories, over and above the periodical quaneny^BlQJJjyio remarks 
and figures given below show tho effect of working days of varying length on the prod 
spindle of fino yarn, on waste, and on the economical working of the factory. 

Warp 24. 

Gross per spindle. Per hour per spindle* 

oz. 

»> 

spindle, 
ox. 

19 
II 
99 

hours working were 

allowed. Thore will be a greater percentage of waste in night work. A reduction of working time 
from 13 to 10 hours would necessarily raise the cost of production especially as the ordinary expenses 
would remain as at present. Tho rise in the cost of production would certainly affect the prospects 
of the employers of labour, and deprive poor workmen of the means of earning their livelihood* 
As a rule no half-timor should be deemed eligible to work as an adult without the production 
of an adult age certificate. Tho age certificate ought to be given within one week from the date on 
whioh the half-timers present themselves for examination before the Civil Surgeon. The preotioe of 
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There would be no appreciable change of percentage in waste if 13 
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permitting half-timers to work as adults pending the issue of an age certificate is liable to be abused Mr, D. BhimbhaL 
and ought not to be sanctioned. The production of a certificate of physical fitness ought not to be made 
compulsory, as it would open a wide door to fraud and place both employers and employed at the 
mercy of the modioal department, which cannot be said to be quite immaculate. I am not in favour 
of the oreation of new class of “ young persons.” It is unnecessary in India, because persons of 15 and 
above get full-time wages for labour of othor descriptions : and they labour for the whole day, and 
do as much work as tho adults. The work in factories is not more difficult or troublesome than labour 
of other kinds. The imposition of any restrictions in the shape of definite time limits as to the 
employment of labour in factories cannot but be a matter for deep regret so far as India is con- 
cerned. Tho cotton industry here is still in its infanoy, and needs special fostering. Though 
dictated by a sincere dosiro to promote tho welfare of humanity, the placing of such a restriction * 

would, it is feared, give rise to an erroneous improssion that tho action is really designed to handi- 
cap the growing industry of India in the interest of Manchester. Thore can be no reasonable 
objection to fix a maximum number of hours, it being left to the discretion of each individual em- 
ployer to settle the time for commencement and termination of tho day's work. This is absolutely 
necessary iu the case of India, where the rango of choioe is very much narrowed, under tho opera- 
tion of the caste and agricultural system peculiar to it. Thore is no necessity to bring inspectors 
from the United Kingdom. It will bo a usol ess and unproductive waste of money. Tho present 
system of inspection is proferablo. Whatever necessity may exist in orowded cities for the proper 
housing of factory hands thore is none at all for making any such arrangement in the moffusil , 
where labourers own good houses of thoir own, and enjoy tho bonofit of pure country light and air. 

Factories ought in my opinion to be closed for ns many days as there are Sundays in a month, it 
being left to tho discretion of tho omployers to substitute any othor days In conclusion I beg to 
state once more that if working hours are restricted to 10 hours tho Indian cotton industry will bo 
utterly ruined, and many concerned in this industry will bo put to great losses, aud tho conse- 
quences will bo very serious. 

Witness stated that there wore 20 gins at his mill, and ho paid 4 annas for a 12 hours* day. Oral sei denes. 

Should a night shift be necessary, ho obtained extra workers. Tho mill worked from sunrise to 
sunset; if a fixed 12-hour day were introduced, then ho would have to instal electric light. He 
employed Mahomedans chiefly for weaving, aud dhars in tho spinning. Each man went dbfc four or 
five times a day, and in order to stop this ho had issued 12 per cent, of passes. They wont out 
equally as often in the cold as in the hot weather. A weaver in charge of two looms earned Rs. 20 
a month. A spinnor only received half tho pay of tho weaver, and a half-timer about Rs. 3. He 
had tried without success to indneo the dhars to take to tho looms. There wore native-made 
hand-looms, of an antiquated typo, iu Surat, worked in private houses by Mahomedans and khatris , 
males and females. Mahomodan women, in his opinion, would not work in the weaving shed with the 
men. The dker women worked in tho winding and reeling departments, tho males in the carding, 
and both in tho roving and drawing, llo had not tried women in tho weaving department f| His 
mill sold its cloth in Calcutta, and the swadeshi movement had been helpful to them to a certain 
extont. When tho mill came under his management fomTOars ago, thore was no weaving shed. 

He put in 240 looms two and a half years ago, and this your Tie added 80 looms. They had now as 
many looms as tho spinning machinery could keep going. Since tho swadeshi movement the demand 
for their cloth had increased, and their price had gone up in proportion to tho English price. There 
was no demand for thoir doth in Gujarat where the people woro English dhotis. 


Witness No. 04. 

of tho Indian Textile Journal , Bombay . 

. . ; tho textile industry for 25 years, and have worked in tho different Butoagar. 

mill as ifyprontico, assistant and manager. Since 1889, when I started the eeidenee. 

Journal, 1 have been brought into closo contact with mill agents, managers and 
work-peoplo. I havo carefully studied tho conditions of labour in mills, and am of opinion that the 
hours of work of tho adult male should be limited, as his physique isj affected by long hours. His 
work reqniros constant attention, if not great skill, in every department. It is to a great extent on 
aooount of this incessant attention, in a stuffy atmosphore, that ho feels tired and thirsty, and seeks 
a change in the frosh air, which the mill agent calls skulking . Similarly, tho change to his native 
oountry is often resorted to to regain health and strength, though, no doubt, some go to attend 
weddings or for other purposes. Tho electric light was originally introduced to illuminate insuffi- 
ciently lighted rooms and corners in tho early mornings and boforo dusk. Its use on a largo scale 
and for overtime work was adopted only a few years ago to meet a temporary extra demand for 
yarn, and its continuance or othorwiso will depond upon tho convonienco or gain of the mill-owner 
aud not on tho domand or wolfaro of tho labourers, whoso household is nocessarily upset by the 
late hours at whioh the adult member returns for his moal and rest. My remarks are particularly 
applicable to tho mill-hand in Bombay, where the general health conditions owing to a variety of 
oauses, natural and local, have to be carefully observed. The mills have worked oqually satisfac- 
torily, and have paid well in previous years, when tho working hours depended entirely on day- 
light ; and I am aware of mills which even now have no oleotrio light, and whioh work well, and 
whose hands do not strike work or demand longer hours of work. I do not think the adult mill- 
hands os a body insist upon longer hours of work ; and if their hours Are restricted by legislation, 
the mills, in my opinion, will work with better regularity as tbo uniformity of labour conditions 
will have a beneficial influonoe on tho mill-hands, who havo now to submit to tho vagaries of thoir 
employers daring healthy or unhealthy periods, aud during all seasons, without any appreciable gain. 

The trifling extra money they got for overtime is generally spent in drink or dissipation. In case of 
legislation, definite time limits should.be imposed beyond wnioh no. operative oould bo legally em- 
ployed and in this oaso the legal working hours (except when working by shifts) should bo prefer- 
ably from 6 a.v. to 6-30 p.m., tho engine being stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 p,# t 
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Mr. & K. Botnsgur, I do not think it advisable, nor it is possible, to create a class of “ young persons 1 ’ and regulate 
thoir hours as has boon proposed. The employment of women at night should be prohibited* 
The minimum age at which children are allowed to work in factories need not be raised beyond 
nine. Certificates of both age and physical fitness should be required beforo children aro allowed to 
work in factories. It will bo desirable and conducive to discipline if children who had previously 
worked half-time were examined for ago and physical fitness before being allowed to work full-time 
as adults. It is desirable to employ the children in regular sets, but any strict legal restriction will 
not be necessary if better control is kept by the inspectors on their movements. Factory owners 
should not bo obliged to provido elementary education at their own expense for children working in 
their factories. The rulo prohibiting non-working young children from accompanying workers to 
dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories should be enforced by tho mill-owners themselves, and not 
by legislation. Full-time inspectors should be appointed for securing the duo observance of the 
Act, They should consist of medical men, as also of practical mon thoroughly convorsant with 
the general working of Indian factories. Their pay should bo good, and a wholo-timo chief inspect 
tor, having an intimato knowledge and experience of tho working of Indian factories, should be 
engaged; he need not be selected from the modioal profession. 

. Witness stated that ho had boon connected with the industry for 25 years. Ho thought that 

MioiNi. the mills had recently been working from 5-45 a.m. to 7-45 r,M. (B, T,). With the electric light 
they were working 14 hours, and lie did not think they ever worked more than 14 hours even 
in 1905. A few mills might have worked for 15 hours in that year. Shorter hours might mean 
“ less production, but it would not affect tho industry, and if tho mill-hands found they were receiv- 
ing smaller wages, tlioy would work better in order to make up tho deficiency. There were also 
the climatic conditions to bo considered. A 12 hours* day would make conditions uniform, and 
would bo popular with tho mill-hands. It was only natural that an oporativo should go to tlioso 
mills whore ho could earn most money. Anybody would do that. If a man came homo with Rs. 13, 
and found that his neighbour had Rs. 14, ho also wanted to work tho oxtra timo for tho odd rupco. 
Witness was convinced that tho operatives would obey tho law, and would submit to a 12 hours’ 
day, if it wore imposed. They had no organisation; but they had strikes over little things, chiefly 
owing to tho fact that tho mill agent did not come in such close contact with the people as ho 
ought to dO. Tho hands could not forco a mill agent to work his mill only 12 hours. Thoro might 
be combination in tho c hands or m individual mills, but there was no proper general combination. 
Even before 1905 tho general opinion was in favour of short hours, as could bo seen from opinio^ 
expressed in tho Indian Textile, .Internal. Ho remembered the strikes of 1905, and thought that tljie 
men had their way in several mills. Operatives proceeding homo broko tho windows of tho mil in 
wbero other mill-hands were working by electric light, but this only happened in a certain district. 
It was quite possible that a few men asked tho ageut to work longer hours in order to earn higher 
wages. Tho mon would not strike now if their hours were reduced, assuming that all tho mills paid 
at th^uiamo rate. The output might bo a little less, but the reduction in wages would not be much. 
He considered tho statement that the hands were nearly all in debt exaggerated. They wore paid 
bettor than the ordinary labourer, anctif should be woll off; but in Bombay tho cost of living had 
increased, and tho men could not savo.k Out of such a largo number of people it was only natural 
that some should bo in debt. If the elderly peoplo retired to their own country it was not necessarily 
to live on their own savings, as often the sons sent remittances to their parents. Ho objected to tho 
proposod 44 young persons " class and would much prefer the working day to bo restricted by law, 
Tho mill would havo to stop at tho hours of the young persons, and tho result would bo the same: 
but of the two proposals ho would prefer directly to restrict tho working day. In his opinion there 
was not enough supervision in tho mills ; young fellows would be smuggled in as adults; and the 
newly created young persons class would automatically develop into adults. Detection would be . 
difficult, and tho new class would create great confusion in tho working of tho mill. It would be* 
impossible to have hundreds of peoplo undergoing such an examination as was proposod. He saw 
no danger in interfering with the hours of adult labour. In order to ^htgijyinifoimity in the age 
examination, ho approved of tho appointment of ono whole- time medical officerr^M^JfcLLl havo a 
strict physical examination beforo tho child commenced working at nine years of ago|ancNMb«NBi 
was to bo a second examination at lf> years, ho would not havo it so rigid as tho first ono. With 
tho better supervision that would follow the introduction of a now Act, ho thought children could 
work their sets tall at onco, without- fear of being kopt by tho jobbers. At present the jobbers only 
took tho children when tho supervision was defective. It would bo hotter if it could bo so arranged 
that ono set should leave tho compound beforo the second set came in. He did not approve of legis- 
lation on thiB point. Tho jobber, however, was always ready to tako tho children, and that danger 
must bo guarded against. Witness did not think that any provision for education was necessary. 
He would leave tho timo of tho sets to tho convenience of tho mill-owners. At present ventilation 
in mills was very defective. Ho approved of the fixation of a standard of purity of air, but thought 
that a humidity standard was impossible for India. If tho tank water was not foul, it might be used 
in tho humidifier. With separate urinals witness thought that tho present number of latrines 
was sufficient. Ho approved of exempt ions being made in the Act to cover those people who would 
have to work over 12 hours for legitimate purposes. So far as tho 12 hours* day was concemod, his 
Opinion applied only to cotton mills. Ho could not say anything definite about other factories. His 
objection to tho 44 young persons* * class was also based on the ground that ho did not think there 
could bo proper supervision when these immature adults wont from mill to mill, Tho Indian hand 
was migratory, and theso young persons would go from mill to mill. If the Govomment wished to 
interfere, they should restrict the working hours, because ho was convinced it would be impossible to 
enforce the 44 young persons class ,f as a practical measure. Witness commenced mill work at the 
age of 16, and had eight years’ practical work before becoming manager, and he assorted that the 
mon had deteriorated in physique. If the death statistics of mill-hands showed a lower percentage of 
mortality than among outside labourers, it did not necessarily follow that the stamina of tho mill- 
hands had not dooreasod. Witness admittod that often tho mill was healthier than their ehawU . 

A youth of nine was capable of doing 7 hours* work, and when he reached 14 he considered that that 
youth was able to work for 12 hours. He saw no necessity for a period of further probation, such as 
tho 44 young persons” class would impose. With shorter hours there would be no overtime, and 
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wages wonld be readjusted, thus bringing the mill-hand s back to their old position prior to tho Mr. Rutntgar* 
introduction of electric light. In the meantime the necessaries of life had increased in price. Wit- 
ness, however, thought that there was a sufficient margin of profit to enable the mill-owners in a 
ease like tho present to pay the men their long day wages for the 12 hours 1 work. If a depression 
in trade should come, then the men would necessarily havo to submit to shorter hours. At present 
the overtime money was spent in drink and dissipation, and generally speaking it would be no real 
hardship to 75 per cent . of the hands if this money were taken away. He thought that the extra 
one or two rupees were always wasted, and if they had not the surplus cash they would not drink. 

He thought that on a now operative’s first pay day some jobbers received Its. 2 out of every Re. 10 
that the man had earned. There would be no payment on the second and succeeding pay days, 
because the man would becomo independent. It was possible that a weaver paid Rs. 5 for his place 
At the loom. The operatives had of course to keep friendly with the jobber, both socially in the 
ohawla and from the working point of view in tho mills. There was an utter lack of supervision in 
the Bombay mills. Ho attributed the lack of discipline in the mills to tho fact that the owners 
themselves had not been brought up to tho practical working of a mill, and they had to depend 
entirely uphn their managers and jobbers. A responsible and good manager might occasionally bo 
found, but even that man would not act indcpendtmtly of his master for fear of losing his placo. In 
tho averago 13 hours' day, ho estimated that the men took hours off, but owing to their 
neighbours attending to their work, the mill production did not suffer and the argument about 
loitering lost its force. Extra hands woro not employed to make up for those hours taken off. Dur- 
ing a 13 hours’ day in tho Indian climate a man was nocossarily bound to leave his work at least 
four times for a drink, etc., and they must allow ten minutes each time to cnablo the man to cross 
the compound and return. With shorter hours tho men would go out less in proportion, but they 
would always go out just as they wished. Tho mill-owners said that they suffered in production 
through this habit of going out, but witness contended that this was not bo, otherwise tho owners 
would not be making these handsome profits for 9 hours’ actual work. Whilrt the man was away 
his machine was at work. Tho men had a sort of informal shift system. With the shorter day wit- 
ness was convinced that tho total output would not bo materially diminished and tho quality of the 
work would bo improved. 


Witness No. 65. 

Mr. N. N. JFadia i Bombay. 

I represent the Textile) Manufacturing Company, Limited, and the Bombay Dyeing and ^ 

Manufacturing Company* Limited. Tho number of men, women and children employed in each r# 9n ******* 
mill is as follows : — 

Textile . Bombay Dyeing. 

2,390 men. 585 men. 

359 women. 75 women. 

68 children. 12 children. 


2,817 total. 


672 total. 


The average daily number of hours, for each yoar during a ten-year period, has been as follows 
at the Textile mills - 


Year. 

Averagjypmber of hours 

Year. 

Average omnber of hours 
worked. 


Hoars. 

MinntcB. 


Ilours. 

Minutes. 

1896 

11 

45 

1902 

12 

21 

1897 

11 

50 

1903 

12 

27 

1898 

12 

0 

1904 

13 

0 

1899 

12 

0 

1905 

13 

25 

1900 

10 

4 

1906 

12 

0 

1901 

12 

10 





The Bombay Dyeing and Manufacturing Company, Limited, have worked regularly ten hours 
a day (actual working hours) during the last ton years. 1 trust the Commission will be careful in 
Judging the facts from the evidcnco produced before them only, and not be influenced in any way 
by the agitation of labour Members of ^Parliament in England. The composition of the Com- 
mission, however, gives ono an assurance to that offect. 1 am unable to give definite statistics 
showing the offect of working days of varying length on tho production per spindle, and on the 
economical working of a factory. The only long periods during which textile mills worked for 
long hours were when we experienced great scarcity of labour, but my own view is thAt, provided 
we oan get sufficient and effective labour, and men are kept to their machines, the outturn per spin- 
dle and loom during 12 hours will be nearly the same, and the waste less than in 13 honrs under 
present conditions. I am of opinion that a reasonable limit of eight days should be allowed within 
which an employd should be allowod to work pending examination for a certificate. I think if full, 
time medical inspectors of factories are appointed, and if they visit the mills as at present every 10 
days, it will meet all requirements for speedy examination. I agree that certificates of age and 
physical fitness should be required before half-timers are allowed to work as adults. I am, however. 
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opposed on principle to interference in any way with adult labour as regards the physical fitness 
of an adult after he has attained the ago of lt> ; if he is refused mill work, he will be forced to 
undertake more arduous work at the docks or elsewhere to earn his living. The only safeguard 1 
pan suggest to prevent half-timers who are refused certificates as adults in one factory from working 
at another mill is to attach a copy of their photograph to their certificates, as thumbs marks or face 
marks described in the certificate are not distinct enough, and are liable to be abused. On princi- 
pie I object to any restrictions on the hours of adult persons, as it more or less interferes with the 
tree will of such persons. I have no grounds for saying that tho physique of workers has boen 
affected by long hours, as there are no reliable data to judge from, but ono seldom sees old men 
working in tho factories. This, and the acknowledged fact that no human being can stand conti- 
nuous work for 13 hours, and considering at the same time the climate of India, and tho ignorant 
masses of people who for mere greed of money are often led to work 13 or 14 hours, lead to the 
conclusion that it would be advisablo and necessary to protect them against their own greed, and to 
safeguard their health by restricting the hours of labour of adult males. I would have preferred 
if the masters had combined and arranged among themselves to observe a uniform working time 
all through the textile industries, but seeing this is impossible there is no other course open but to 
regulate the hours by law. Of courso a proviso should be inserted that for urgent and necessary 
repairs in any mill certain men may be worked over the limit of 12 hours* working time, such as 
the present Factory Act allows ou Sundays and holidays. Further, the boiler aernng, firemen, 
oilers and all engino and boilor house staff should be exempted from this rule, as it is necessary for 
them to be at tho mill before the mill starts work. 1 think tho number of actual working hours 
should be fixed at 12, and this must lie enforcod by tho actual tirno of running of the engino. I 
think the legal working hours should bo 12, say between G A, M to 6-30 p. m. (standard time), or 
6-30 A. M. to 7 P. M., including 1 hour stoppage of the engino between noon and 2 p. m. I do not 
think there should be any latitude as regards hours of work in factories working oh day shifts 
only. G A. M to G-30 r. m. or 6*30 a. m. to 7 r. m. should be the legal working hours, so that an 
uniform limit can bo established, 1 am not aware that any illegal employment as adults of persons 
between tho ages of 11 or 14 has been earned on, and therefore l cannot say that, any physical 
deterioration has taken place. I am against the creation by law of a special class of workers 
called young persons, as this would result in creating difficulties of administration without any 
practical results. I do not think it is nocessary to keep a special register of all workers under tho 
age of 10. I think 'women should not bo employed at night, i am of opinion that the minimum 
ago at which children are allowed to work in the factories should not be raised beyond nine. 
Certificates of both ago and physical fitness should bo required before children aro allowed 
to work in tho factories. Certificates of both ago and physical fitness to work full time 
should bo required before children who have worked half time are allowed to work full 



years of age, and after that there tf,?uld be no kind of interference with adult, laliour. I am of 
opinion that it should bo proscribed oy law that children should not bo employed except in regular 
Bets. I do not approve morning and afternoon sets, by which children are worked G or 7 hours 
without, an v rest l think half-tirno children should not be employed in shifts of longer duration 
than 3 to 3* hours in the morning and 3 to 3J boms in the afternoon. 1 have known of eases wlicro 
children employed for 6 to hours in the morning set nt <>no mill go to another mill for G to Os- 
bourn in the afternoon, and it is this that must he stopped by restricting \ he shifts of children to 
3 to 3.1 hours’ Continuous work at a time. I do not see any objection to factory owners being obliged 
to provide elementary education at their own expense as most mills will find it advantageous to do 
so. I think it will be a hardship if non-working young prohibited from accompanying 

the workers in tho factories, except in dangerous and u nb^|%b j^parts oftbe/ 

Improvements in ventilation are required, but I d| 
arranged. The question of ventilation was fully goiun 
by tho Home Office in 1 ( J03, and they fixod tho proportion of curShnto" 

England ; but the conditions of temperature, better and stronger sunlight, and < _ ; 

are so diffe.cnt in India that I cannot advise that tho tamo test 1 e applied to Indian factories, or 
that a standaid of moist uro for the air in factories, or a standard of purity of water for humidify- 
ing, or for steaming, he fixed. 1 have to suggest that a Commission of say four persons, ono of 
whom should he a specialist of the standing of Mr. llaldane, who acted cm the departmental 
committee in England, and another an architect of proved standing, be appointed to go into tho 
matter beforo log. slat inn is resortod to. This enquiry may take years, and not to hinder any new 
Factory Act that may be brought forward, I suggest that it he provided that the Governor General 
in Council bo aathoiizol to make rule* and regulations under the Act, after consulting tho various 
bodies that may be affected by tho rules. I do not think that tho standard of latrine accommo- 
dation need ho «aiscd to ono scat for every 25 workmen. The present accommodation of one seat 
for every 50 persons is ample, especially in large factories employing 1,000 or more hands. I do 
not think separate urinal accommodation should bo insisted upon as factory labourers of this 
country do not understand the use of the i?amo. All doors of working rooms in factories should 
bo hung so as either to open outwards in caso of fire, or to slido on one sido. The Fire Office 
Committee allow iron folding doors to open outwards in factories or armoured tin-lined fire-proof 
doors sliding on one side. I do not seo that there is any reason why sliding doors should be 
prohibited. 1 do not think any special further precautions for fencing machinery than are at 
present compulsory in cotton mills are necessary. 1 do not think any advantage will be gained by 
providing self-locking motions to guards over wheels, and other ports of machines, as is compulsory 
now in Germany and Russia, where service in the army for three years on the part of all citizens is 
♦necessary. 1 think arrangements should bo made to secure uniformity in tbe administration of 
the Factory Aot throughout India. 1 think full time medical inspectors of factories should be 
appointed to secure the due observance of the Act. 
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Witness stated that he had nineteen years' experience of tbo industry. He considered that, with Mr. V. H. Wtfk. 
m adequate labour supply, the production would be the same in 12 as in 13 hours, because with the Oralevidm c*. 
phorter day the men would be more attentive. People might say that these casual hahitB were 
engrained in the men, but he thought they would improve. In Russia curtailod hours had 
effeoted a wonderful improvement in the workmen's habits, and the production had not diminished 
in quantity. With shortor hours the Indian labourer would become more efficient, and in the 
Iheantime the industry would not be injured to any material extent. Witness did not seo why the 
prosperity of fcho Indian mills should depend entirely on the conditions in China. He thought that 
tho bulk of the mills were becoming independent of the China market, and even if there were 
competition with Japan, there was nothing to ho gained by working Jong hours. The rates of pay 
had been increased 15 per cent, within the last two years. The rise was general all over Bombay. 

It was duo to the scarcity of labour, and he thought that this higher scale would bo permanent. Up 
to June 1907 his mill was the only mill which stuck to the old 12 hours’ agreement, but in June 
Bomo of their good hands began to leave for the long-hour mills, and so fcho Textile Mill worked 
13 hours rather than lose all fcho best of the operatives. Witness approved of 12 hours’ work, 
exclusive of the interval. The present cause of the migration of labour was because one mill was 
fitted against another. If the hours were reduced, tho masters would have to stop the money now 
p aid for overtime. Witness objected to the creation of the 41 joung persons ” class. It would 
serve no useful purpose, and would only be a cause of constant friction between managers and 
medical officers. A boy with a certificate of 14 might possibly be over 10 years of age. Witness 
thought that fcho child of 13 or 14 was more active than the adult of 17, who became 
lethargic directly ho reachod manhood. From tho point of view of physical endurance 
there was not much difference between the child of 14 and the adult of 17. This ° young persons n 
class would determine tho working hours of a spinning mill, but not of a weaving shed. Witness 

n roved of a standard of purity of air, framed on a scientific basis after careful investigation. In 
Eirgo factory one in 50 was quite enough latrine accommodation, but in f-mallcr factories there 
might be occasional pressure with this accommodation. Where there were less than 300 hands, a 
higher standard might be prescribed. He found that tbo urinals were very little used. He 
approved of the present long interval for women being curtailed. In bis mill the one and a half 
hours were strictly observed. Their interval should ho tho same as the men’s, and thoj might also 
bo allowed to w ork for 12 hours. Witness thought that fireproof doors might be allowed, 
because they could be easily pushed on one side and could not cause an ob.-truction. In bis opinion 
the outside iron escapes were also very faulty. While he personally approved of tho compulsory 
Sunday holiday, yet ho thought that with an advance in education tbo Mahomedam might demand 
that their Sabbath be obterved, ami one would not know where to stop, lie liked tho idea of tho 
Sunday free, and the twelve extra festivals as holidays, but he thought that tho men would object. 


Witness No. GG. 


Mr. D. M. UWia, 

I arn tho manager of the Bomanji Petit Mills. AltogShrr 1,842 hands are employed, out of p M w - 
whom 1,552 are men, 200 women, and 90 children. As we 1 ave no artificial light installed, we jPrUton tvideuoe! 
work from sunrise to sunset, and consequently the average number of hours per day for tho whole 
year comes to about 12. i don't think there is any necessity to take tho extreme Btop of fixing 
the working hours of adult males. If it is clone, however, then the net working hours must bo 
12*. 1 ho time prescribed should be 0-30 a.m. (standard) to 7-30 p.m. (standard) with half an 
hour’s recess for meals between 12 and 2 in the day. 1 don’t believe in tho shift, system. How- 
ever strictly it is enforced, it is sura tuflHpabnscd ; as for instance tho shift which worked in my 
Tr.ill in thn day t fright pme nt one of the neighbouring mills. There is no 

persons*' if tho hours for adult workers be restricted. It 
ipartmints. Besides that, the ago of 14 for adults is a 
must bo prohibited in cotton spinning and weaving 
^ ( don't think there is any necessity to raise the age of tho children 

Sink there is any necessity for a physical fitness certificate. A certificate 
giving the age and number of teeth is quite sufficient, I don't see any objection if it is pres- 
cribed by law that children shall be employed G hours a day as under — 

1st shift from 6.30 to 9-30, 



2nd shift from i)-30 to 12-39, 

1st shift again from 1 to 4, 

2nd shift again fr m 4 to 7. 

Elementary education is being given in many of tho mills, I don't see any necessity to 
prescribe this by law. It is very difficult to prohibit non-workii)g children entering tho mill 
premises. Many of them como in on the pretext of bringing operatives' meals. There is no 
necessity to test samples of air in factories to establish a standard of purity of air. Most of the 
factories are well ventilated, 1 don't see any harm iu prescribing by law a standard of moisture. 
A standard of purity may also be fixed for the water used for humidifyrjg purposes. 1 don't 
think there is any necessity to raise the number of privy soats. One for 50 is quite enough. 
Separato urinals should bo insisted on. Most of the modern mills have sliding doors. I don’t 
see any objection to doors being made to open from tho inside outwards. No further precautions 
for fencing machinery are necessary. There should be one Factory Act for the whole of India, 
and the administration should be uniform. I don't see any objection to full-time medioal inspec- 
tors apppointed to assist the present inspectors in securing the duo observance of the Act. As I 
have never worked this mill more than 12 hours, 1 am not to a position to give any statistics 
showing the effect of long hours, but I may Bay from personal experience that the longer the 
working hours tbs less the production per spindle per honr. Children and young adults should 
he allowed to work for a week without certificates. If full-time medical inspectors are employed 
then they will be able to visit each and every mill once a week. The law should prescribe that 
so half-timers are to be employed for more than a week without a oertifioate for age, &o. As I 
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Mr. D.M. Wadis, said above, I am opposed to the creation of a special class of “ young persons ” ; as tho lads grow 
up they have a natural desiro to earn more, so they take up employment in othor departments, 
such as weaving, <fco. Jf this special class is created, it means that they must stick to their small 
salary for a further period of two years. I don’t think there is any necessity to get out factory 
inspectors from England. Tho conditions of West and East arc quite different, and wide as the 
two poles. I suggest that the factory inspectors should be obtained from among mill managers. 
Mr. Engel, the first inspector of factories, was a mill manager before be joined tho Government 
service as ins j lector. 

Oral evidence. Witness stated that on principle ho was against, interfering with the hours of adult labour, but 

from the humanitarian point of view he admitted that the health of the operatives was adversely 
affected by these long hours, and consequently lie thought that Government must slop in. lie did 
not, however, wish for an cxtivmo step. In some form or another there must be some kind of 
restriction, and ho preferred the formation of a class of “young persons ” to work 12 hours a day. 
This would practically determine tho working hours of the mill. A 12 hours* working day would 
not injure trade. His mill worked the short day, and he did not find this a handicap in the long 
hours of 1005. Jn his opinion the production /nr hour per spindle was in favour of tho short days. 
He had been in mills where they worked 14 hours, and though the total day’s production was 
greater, yet it was not so in proportion to the extra time worked. His hands remained at. his mill 
in 1005, and after their holidays they would return to tho mill. They left mill-work about 45 to 
50 years of age, and returned to their land to live cm their savings. He did not give higher rates 
of pay to retain his men during 11)05. He used a good quality of cotton, and the men turned out 
in 12 hours as much work as mills that worked 111 and 14 hours with inferior stufF. Thoy spun 
from l*2s to 32s. The children weio properly taught, in his schools, but. if they did not caro to pay 
attention, they could not be forced to do so. With him it ■was a genuine attempt at education. It 
was bis opinion that if the children worked all their time in the mill straight on end they would 
go to another mill for the remainder of the day. So far as health vs as concerned they could work 
7 hours at. a time, but it would not do to allow them to leave the mill premises when their work 
finished. He thought this because it would be difficult to trace the children. He admitted that it 
was easy for the mnkadums to keep in touch with the children and find out whether they were 
attending Avo mills. If, so, the inspectin’ could b* informed and the practice stopped. In his mill 
tho children were not. employed beyond their legal time. Even on their half-time pay, tho children 
would work extra time for the prospect of more m< ney. lie luiil seen children brought to tho mill 
by their parents and practically force- 1 to work. The nntkadnw* worked in tho mills the whole day. 
If a E shilt child was found on the mill premises when the A shift was at work, then that child 
should Ixs presumed to beat work Mill hands drank a great deal, and 50 per cent, visited tho 
liquor shops on their way home, They had their accounts “chalked ” up, and settled at- tho end of 
the month. The longest, day that liis mill had worked was 13 hours 15 minutes. He had no 
objeotfWi to the proposed “ young persons ” working For 12 hours. This would limit spinning mills 
to a hours’ day. It would also afoot, weaving mills, but in any event they could not weavo at 
night on account of the good quality ol*‘ork required, and the light difficulty. Again, it would not 
be economical to run the weaving department alone with the rest of the mill closed. Ho considered 
that mills were well ventilated, mid in his mill he had windows and fans. A standard of purity of 
air would have to vary for different places in India, but he would have no objection to a clause 
similar to that laid down in England. 


WiiNKss No. fi7. 

Mr. Jihiwa liamji Nare, a retired weaving master. 

Mr* BMwa Bamji I worked in spinning and weaving mills for over 37 years, and alwa^Jivcd a mong mill-hands. 

Nm®. I began work with about Hs. 8 a month, and worked my way up, rising to *tl«4|^yna 8 te r j n 

Written evidence. Jdurarji Mill on pay of Hs. 225. I retired in and b411 live among mill-woH — j,,, 

pericnce is confined to mills in Bombay. To prevent tho tendency of the mill authorities to overtax 
the energies of their* employes, the working hours of adult, males should be limited. Tho physique 
of workers (even adult males,) docs to a certain extent deteriorate by working longer hours than 
13, though what deterioration is now r observed is mostly due to their habits of drinking, to keeping 
lalo hours, visiting theatres, and to such other vices as follow the possession of ready cash in the 
hands of uneducated and thoughtless persons. The working hours should be 13, with a recess for 
half an hour. The same hours of working should lie fixed for all the mills at one station, in con- 
sultation with mill managers, if possible, so that any breach of the law may easily be detected. 
Tho hours should be from 0 A m, to 7 r.M (standard time). The engine should be stopped for 
half an hour some time between 12 noon and 2 r.M. The recess should not bo more than half an 
hour, and that, only once, though tho work-people may be allowed to go for their meals for a 
quarter of an hour between y and 10-30 a.m. If the recess is longer than half an hour, the mon 
would visit, liquor shops or engage in other bad pursuits, and often not return to work for the day. 
It has to be borne in mind that, the men do not work continuously for over threo hours; they go 

out either to take their meals, or for a smoke, or to answer the calls of nature, or even for a bath. 
Their residences are small and insanitary, and the bathing places and latrines there are very dirty. 
There is very often little or no water in the taps On mill premises water is plentiful, and the 
latrines comparatively much cleaner. Emm 3 to 5 per cent, of workers are always out in this way. 
Shift, working should as a rule be discouraged. It induces work-people to overwork themselves, 
and thus lose health. It is neither good, in the long run, to the mill-owner or the mill- worker. 
Tho quality and quantity of work must necessarily suffer, and, on the side of the workers, it would 
induce greedy persons to work at night in one mill after working during the day in another mill. 
They would ultimately become ill and would suffer more than they gain. If the Bbift system has 
to be permitted owing to somo special circumstances, its introduction should require special 
sanction, and tbe sanction should not be for more than three months. The working hours for 
night workers should not be more than half the boars of work by day. Women are mostly 
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employe:! in the reeling and winding departments, and so mo few are employed for cleaning Bhiw* R»mji 
waste. The work of the latter is light, an l of tho former a little more toilsome. The working ^are. 
hoars of adult females should lie the Barrio as at present, t. e., 11 hours Irom /-.!') a.m. to G-.10 i\m. 

(stand aril time), with one hour's recess between 12 noon and 3 r.M. Owing to sh*ic»er supervision 
the employment as adults of persons of the age of 12 to I t is now very rare. In obtaining certi- 
ficates there is much likelihood, undor present rules, of personation being practise I, by e umge of 
names. This abuse requires to bo cheeked. A lull description of the person examined, sucii as 
height, o unplcxion, facial description, should be ensured in the certificate. A clear thumb im- 
pression should als » bo taken on it. These pivcM’itioTis will have a d inset and an indirect effect 
in eradicating this evil. There has not, on the whole, been any appreciable deterioration in the 
physical condition of the workers, and it. is not necessary to create a separa’c intermediate etuss of 
“ young persons.” It would bo prt*fetnble 10 raise the? age limit- <>{ abdts to lo \cars. About 00 
)n*r ceut. of mill-workers arc between the ages of 14 and 20, and niton t 40 per cent, arc Injtween 
14 and 1G years If a separate class «»f“\oinig persons ” were created with niton t 9 or 10 as 
working hours, the mills would have to close alter these hours. This would be a great blow to 
the mill industry of India. The industry would practically he doomed. There is no objection to 
a special register of boys and girls under the age of 1G being maintained. This will bo useful 
for exercising a healthy check. The employment ol women at night should be prohibited, ihifl 
prevention is necessary both on the score of morality and convenience. I have no knowledge of 
tho nature of tho work which the children sire called upon to pertomi in other iaetories; but the 
work they do in spinning and weaving, namely, dolling and winding respectively, is not very 
laboi ions. The children in both these tkq umnenfs work for about an hour or hour and a hft'f^ at 
a h 1 rot ch, and then they have a rest for more than half an hour. Besides this they pass some time 
outdoors. It is not necessary to raise the age limit lieunid 0. A ecrlitieato of age is necc ssiry at 
tlie time of first employment of cliihbvn, but in the ease of a certificate ol fitness it is diflirent. 

Tho standard of fitness to do any work \avies with the nature of that work, r. tj , a ymii h. or a 

filter, or even a carpenter must have a liutter pliysi |uc to fit liini to his work than a mill-hand. 

It is not possible to define this variation in standard by law, but it will have to lit' determined by 
the medical inspector. In examining a large number ol youngs ’ its those officers will necessarily 
have to depend on their subordinates Compulsory production of cert ifccaics ol physical fitness is 
tlii?refore likely to open a door for eorrupti *ii to these hdionliiiates, and there is the danger ol tho 
remedy being worse than the disease. In It eir own in’ crest, again, tlie employers will not employ 
sickly or emaciated children Kor these ivanuis certificates of physical fitness should not be 
made compulsory, Before allowing a half ■ timer to work full time, a fresh certificate of ago 
slmuld be required. This certificate. should contain all the details mentioned alsn'c. ( crtilicate 
of physical fitness is not necessary. The reasons for this conclusion have already been given, 
it should lx) prescrib'd by law that- eliildren should not Ik* employed except in regular sets^nd 
one set for work in tho morning and the o I her in tho altemonn would lie a good n min genWyt.. 

This will provent jobbers from using the same children lor twice in a day. '1 ho system will 

also leave sufficient time for the children to rest and to at lend^’hool, the morning set- attending 
s J iool in the afternoon, and vice versa. With regard to the education ol children working in 
mills, and of the children of mill-hands, 1 have special experience . 1 conducted, at. my own ex- 
pense, a night school for these children from 1*74 1BN7, in which latter year, with some assis- 
tance from my co-workers and other frit nds, a full-day school w r as added to it. Both thesq # 

schools aro still doing their work. 1 think the first. tour vernacular standards as sanctioned by 
Government- should constitute “elementary education.” The agency for giving this education 
should lx) either tho Government-, or tlie Municipality, or anv other local body who has charge of 
the local general primary education. Kdurai ion cannot bo well conducted by any other agency 
without, a strict, supervision bv the local educational officers These ollicers may, with advantage, 
consult tho resident factory workers or officers, and thus obtain their co-operation. Perhaps three 
or four lactones mav bo - allowed to join in establishing a school lor their employes, but, this must 
i \io si\])gr vised bv the educational officers. It, should be made compulsory tor the children to attend 
school by making the production of a monthly certificate of attendance at a school ft condition of 
their admission to, or continuance in, a factory. Factory owners should be obliged to contribute 
tho whole cost of the education of children working in their factories. The cost, would not. be 
very much. Tho largest mill in Bombay may have about 100 children requiring elementary edu- 
cation, If tho school fees of these were paid in an ordinary school, the cost- would not exceed 
Rb. 20 per mensem. If throe or four factories have a school of their own, recognised and supervised 
by Educational Department authorities, and receiving a grant-in-aid from that Department., tho 
cost would be still less. Children will attend school by Rhifts, and the teaching agency in ordinary 
schools required for 50 children would he enough for 100 factory children. The cost to other 
factories, cmplo>ing a smaller number of children, would be comparatively very small. T under- 
stand that oven now there is cither a rule or order prohibiting non -working young children from 
accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. If there is no such rule 
there should! bo one. Tho prohibited parts should bo specifically defined. Tlie manager of a 
factory should be personally held responsible for canning out this and other rules, and the prohibi- 
tionwill bo roperly enforced. 1 don’t know much about the analysis of air; hut I think it will m 
be difficult to prescribe a standard of purity of air which will be adapted to tho different local and 
seasonal conditions, and to the work done in different departments of a factory. hat is required 
is the maximum means of ventilation which would be availed of so as to suit, the different con- 
ditions existing for the time being. Tho same is tho case with the standard of moisture. In 
Bombay spinning and weaving mills, steam or water from municipal taps is generally used for 
humidifying purposes. Mill-owners in tboir own interest will not use bad water for this purpose, 
because it win spoil their plant and production. It is not neoessary therefore to fix a standard of 
purity for water here. The standard of latrine accommodation should be raised to — 

on e latrine for every 85 workers up to 500 workmen ; 

one latrine for every 40 workers from 500 to 1,000 workmen ; and 

one latrine for every 50 workers above 1,000. 
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Oral evidence. 


Separate urinal accommodation should le hedged upon. It is noisome to have to go to a latrine 
for urinal ing. Latrine and urinal uceoin modal ion should ol course Ixj separate for males and 
females, niul shonld t o in pnn ortion to tlieir relative numbers. In spinning and weaving mills, 
except, tie I .low- room and card room, there is not mueli danger from tiro whilo tie work is going 
on. In the mule and ring- frame loom heat by fr.enmi may produce tiro, but water- buckets are 
alwa\ s handy there, anti the tire is soon extinguished. The blow-room and card-room arc gene- 
rally at. .some distance from the other departments, and are fire-proof. It may, however, bo 
prescribed tint all doors of working moms should ho hung so as to open readily from tho insido 
out wards. Tl e present preen nr ion 4 for fencing machinery are sulluicnf, especially as no children 
other than the wuikuvt are to be allowed into a factory. The I »etter housing of factory bauds is 
a didb uL problem. In the it may perhaps l-o possible for owners of factories to provide 

good housing accommodation lor their worker-’, because land is cheap and easily available thevo. 
In Bombay, however, with tie exception of (heaves rollon, Sassoons, Currimbhoy Ibrahim, 
Petits, Tatns Wadias, Mnrarji tlokuldas, Khatav Makanji, Jcewraj Hahn, Thukarsi A1 til ji, 
Adamji IVerbkoys, and some others, who have trot land of their own and can build chairls, there 
are a largo runnier of mid-owners who nuo.ut nnvonicntlv obtain extra capital for this work, 
even tl.ou.rh they are awate that if good sanitary rhair/s are built there will be a good roturn from' 
them. I»\ t an amendment of the Improvement. Tiu«t Act, L believe it is now possible to obtain 
loans from that boily for housing factory employ c-, and I hope, where possible, cheap housing 
arcommo hit ion will be provided, for tin* poor piopie. From a wo: kor's point of view owners of 
fae*o: u a should l e compelled to provide housing su* •ouiinodntinn, though, for tho reasons stated 
above, l am of opinion that compulsion ought not. to be resorted to. If three or four mill-owners 
make a beginning and bilihl sanitary c/nurle for tin i r employes, and let them only to their own 
people at a little cheap vent, vhev would probably attract to their factories tho lest workers, and 
they would get. doubly paid, in nut ami in better and more outturn. 

As regards the economic condition of factory labourers, it is true that they are on tho whole 
poor, but certainly they are not poorer than ot her people of their class. They get more ready 
money in their hands, and have; a tendency to spend much more than their means would permit, 
or thein. posit ion would warrant, it’ these men got more money than they get now, they would 
go on spending more and more, so that they wou'd generally be in debt. A1 out halt the number 
of workers are in debt There are about 2«> p< r cml. of good exceptions who have provided for qld 
age, and they live happily in their homes, generally in Uatnngiri District, lint, as above stated, 
the majoiitv do not cure to provide for the future, but very often draw upon it Their condition 
would 1 e worse if their income decreased. In Him t, when the mill industry was low, many of 
the mill-hands were on the brink of stars ation. Her Excellency Lady North cot© used to visit 
these people and gave plentiful relief in grain and money. I myself did so mo relief distri- 

bute work then. Even with such Bad experiences the pooplo are reckless. They freely indulge 
in Yiquor, visit tlieal res and other t^hows, gamble, and take to other vices, and thus wreck their 
health and wealth. All tin's is dacVy want of education, and want of knowledge of the value of 
time and money. The remedy is, tlufcfoix 1 , ti l e found in educating them, and in providing healthy 
recreations for them. Temperance and hygienic lectures with magic lantern illustrations are 
instances of this. If philanthropists worked in these directions they will lay this uselul hut 
ignorant society under a deep debt of gratitude. 

• Witness stated that, he had worked at tho Dinshaw Petit Mill and tho Morarji Gocnldas Mill. 
He thought that the ordinary mill-hand could work a IS hours’ day, including tho half- hour 
interval. Tho operatives worked aliout 1 1 hours of that time Tho ordinary workman went out 
four to live times in tho course of the day. He had consulted the work- people on tho subject of 
hours, and he thought they wote equally divided in favour of the 12 and Hi hours' days. There 
were half for one, ami half for the other. If the day were reduced to 12 hours, the men would 
still idle about, and so lose, wages. They were accustomed to go out so many times a day, and they 
would do so, no matter bow much they lust in wages. Witness did not think that. the. hands would 
lose this habit of going out even if they had shorter hours. Personally lie favoured a full linTbiirs^ 
working day, exclusive of the* interval, and be bad no objection to work by electric light. Various 
mills worked long horns in 120“>, and tho workmen who went to those mills did so because they 
wanted to cam largo wages. He did not approve of tho 12 hours’ day for women, which would 
be inconvenient on account of their household duties. It was, however, practicable for women 
having no children or household work to work at weaving and spinning. Witness admitted that 
some females hud no household duties, and it would l>e well for them if their hours coincided with the 
men's hours It was his opinion that w hen tho s' iff system was in practice men worked in one 
mill during tho day and in another mill at night. Tho half-timers did not work in two mills, * 
because they wore kept in their own mill dining tho day. It well known that the jobbers 
took the children during their interval, and made them work. Ho thought that tho children 
should be made to attend school. This ought to apply to all factories, and the child should bring 
a certificate certifying that he had attended his school. From 20 to 25 per ce?it. of the mill-hands 
saved money, and were able to retire to their country. 'Hie average monthly pay was Rs. 15, of 
which Ids, ti went in food and lodging. r j ho other Rs.. were spent by tho majority in clothes, 
theatres, drink and other luxuries. Many of them lived beyond their means, and 50 per cent . 
were in debt. Mill-hands were paid about tho 2dtli of tho month, but tho custom of keeping back 

♦ heir wages was not responsible for tlndr indebtedness. This inconvenience would only ooour once. 
Thi elderly ptople retired to their homes when they reached the age of 40 to 45. If they had 
saved niun-y they followed some small trade, and if not they remained in Bombay, and the children 
kept them. Witness came from Kalnagiri where there were many retired milb hands. Ho had 
remained in Hombav because his son was being educated there, and he also looked after two schools 
which ho had established where factory children were educated. Witness know of no person who ' 
had applied for work in the mills and been refused. ‘ Tho educated mofussil labourer succeeded 
In obtaining outside employment, but tho uneducated man had to work in the mills. Witness 
admitted that the work-people did j>ay dnaturi to tho jobbers. Tho amount he understood was 
Ks. 5 for tho giving of employment m both weaving and spinning departments. It took a new 
hand about two weeks before ho could earn money, and his first month would bring him in about. 
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Rs. 8. As a rule tho now hands came from their country (o relations in Jlombuy, who kept and Mr. Bluwa Ramji 

helped them to tide over the first few weeks. They did not fall into debt nn account of this; Nnre. 

the indebtedness came afterwards through extravagant habits. Tim work-people often came to him 

and asked for advice and assistance in obtaining mill employment, and lie did what hu could lor 

them. He had nothing to do with those who drank and lived extravagantly, but ho had obtained 

employment for a largo number of poor and thrifty operatives. Witness had seen no deterioration 

in the health of tho operatives. Ido considered that the it) had been no injury to the health of tho 

operatives as a class through mill work. 

There might lie men who had abused themselves, but as a class there \va^ no deterioration. 

Ho could lint say whether they took drink merely as a stimulant. He attributed tho increase in 
drunkenness to tho fact that the nun had more ready money in their pockets than formerly, and it 
was not on account of the alleged exhausting nature of their work. Tho rates of wages bad not 
increased, but the men had become more skiiful and so earned more money. In weaving, a hand 
was paid fiom 5 to 12 pies /" r pound according to the qualify. Witness thought that more than 
5 per entt. of tho hands wore always out of the mill. They took their meals between H and 
10 A. M., and thi-ro was no fixed hour*. Tho half- timer \> as not capable of working his 7 bonis 
continuously, lie approved of tin ir bonis being reduced to 5, but it would be to ti eir financial 
loss. The )oung adults’ work was easy, and they could work HI hours, but. not 1 4. Twelve hours 
would be belter for them, but. again it would mean a loss. It would be easy and dt suable to pass a 
rule prohibiting non- working children from entering the mill. Mothers had tl e opportunity of going 
out periodical! v to visit their children. In some mills the women did not. take, their one and a 
half horns’ interval. Those who could went to tl eir homes dining the interval but. those who came 
from a distance bad to remain in the mill compound and rest. He considered that the operatives as 
a class weie much more skilful now than when ho started, and they wei-e also mme aitentivo. 

That "as to say, they went out just as much as ever, but while, in tho mill tbev paid greater atten- 
tion to their work. The, women did not drink. The men often met to discuss questions affecting 
the mills, l ut they had no regular organisation, or recognised leaders. Witness once tried to form 
a society, but the men were suspicious "ben it came to eollrriing the funds. Strikes w<r?c agreed 
upon without much thought, and the men would go out, mill by mill At picsent the ling tramo 
lows in one mill were out on strike for an increase in waues consequent on the lise in the price of 
food stuffs in lhmihity, and so the whole mill was stepped. W bile the strike lasted a few hands 
might get eniploN nient elsewhere. He thought that a great many mill-hands favoured tho 18 
hours' day. IVc\ ioiisly t he mills worked 1 t and i A hours, and it was to tftop that that inter- 
vention was necessary. 


Witness No. 68. 

Mr* Coieasji Noicr t »ji t supervisor of the Hi whist, in Spinning W Weaving Mills Company % Limited , 

Bombay. ^ 


The Hindustan Spinning and Weaving Mills Company, Limited, employs 1,132 men, 238 women 
and 32 children. 

The undermentioned days over 12! hours were worked in the last 10 years from July 1896 
to Juno IWUti 

1806. 1807. 1898. 1890. 1900. 1001. 1002. 1003. 1004. 1005. 1906. 

Days... 150 100 102 120 74 78 79 183 132 233 152 


Mr. C. No^roji. 
Written evidence. 


A statement showing the total average number of hours worked during the period is 
appended. The mills sliou Id ho allowed to employ working children as half timers and as adults 
for two weeks at lea-t prior to their being certified, as this is necessity on uoom.nt of tlie scarcity 
of such labour. Medical examination in my opinion will be quite suiheient if it is made twice in 
a month, at intervals of every 15 days, by the certifying surgeon at the* mill. 1 am not in favour 
of creating a class of young per.-ons as practically, owing to the large numbers of young persons 
employed in the factory', any limitation of the hours of work for thL class will also compel the adult 
hands to cease their work unnecessarily ; this class is mainly employed in tlie ring spinning as well 
as in the carding, as menders, followers, tenters and do tiers, etc. 'J he probable minder in this 
mill of the aforesaid class is about 207. The working hours of adults should be subject to no 
restriction. 1 f they arc restricted to tho hours from sunrise to sunset, this w ill suit everyone all 
right. 11: it be decided to restrict hours, I. would suggest 12i hours, including the recess o ‘ half 
an hour between tho hours of 12 and l o'clock. It should he left to the discretion of the employers 
to begin and (ml the work at tho hours they wish within the fixed limits. 1 am of opinion that 
porno concessions should be allowed to factories when unforeseen accidents take place, or strikes 
of tho hands, or stoppages owing to tho replacement of prime-movers, etc. The suggestion to 
obtain inspectors from Knglaiul is not approved, as such inspoi tors are m.t properly experienced 
as regards tho climate, or the habits of the Indian working cl nates. Such experienced men of 
India as aro conversant with the Indian factories and Indian climate should be appointed. Thoro 
should not be any more stringent law than that now existing. It is not advisable to maintain any 
special register for “ young persons " between tho ages of 14 and 16. Tlieir work is not of a con- 
tinuous character, and thoro is, therefore, no neod to enquire as to their physical fitness. All 
women require full rest at night. Their night employment should therefore be prohibited. Tn my 
opinion tho standard of nine years as tlio minimum ngc of working children is quite adequate and 
requires no raising. Hardly any children work continuously for more than four hours in a day. 
Two weeks’ time should bo allowed for them to obtain certificates of age and physical fitness, during 
which time they can safely work without any prejudice whatever. It is most inconvenient to 
factories employing such labour if they aro prohibited from working children before being certified. 
Further, certificates of age and fitness should be obtained before half timers are employed for full- 
time work. There is already a practice of employing half-timers in regular sets, hence I do not 
think there should be any further special law to this effect. 
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Oral[evidence. 


It is desirable that factory owners should provide elementary education at th<‘ir own oxpenso 
ior half time chiklien. Non-working )oung children arc usually not allowed to a ‘company 
workers. As they are always stopped at the main c ntrance gate, no rule is required if this principle 
is strictly observed. In mv opinion a stand.ii d < f muMmo is desirable; it should bo fixed aftor 
carefully tr-ling the a( mosphcrc of Hits factories. Thu existing stand ml ol accommodation for 
latrine r ; 7 ., one seat for every 7> f J jirrsous or workers, quite Milhcicnf, and it is not advisable to 
increase it. I never saw workers waiting for want of more accommodation. J agree that the doors 
of working rooms should bo hung s > as t> open readily limn Hie inside outwards in easo of tiie. 
It is nut desirable to adopt any further piecautions for fencing machincrv ; t!ie existing rules arc 
adequate. Arrangements should* be made to secure uniformity in the adininidration of the Factory 
Act throughout India.. It is advisable t > have full-time medical inspectors in Ihmibay Island as 
the number of factories exceeds that of any other pla -e in India. The lull time medical inspectors 
will be a good help to the present inspectors. 

Statement shoving the working tiny ami hunrs, with the urerage of the daily working hi urn. 



Year, July to June. 



\Y< rkinir day v 
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Average hours per 
day for each 
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Statement showing the production for dens of varying length. 


Working da> of 


Average per 
•pi lldlP. 

Wast n 

Percentage. 

Peril'll. 

12 hours ... ... 


8*81 

i 

1 

•Tni.inry, February, November, December 





190#?. 

13 boms ... ... 

Ml 

5-84 


May, June, July. 


>OIB.— Thin statement iueliuh 8 all yarn — tine utul c<uirH<»— and in for bo'Ji ring and mulu hpimllrs. 


Witness staled that he had been for 20 years supervisor of the Hindustan Mill. They only usod 
electric light towards du.sk. In lOOfi they worked up to H-3U p. m., which made a I t-li our day. 
He did nut approve of these long hours, but llie state of the market was such that, long hours were 
necessary. If the China market became brisk again the agreement of the Mill-owners' Association 
would prevent more than the present 18 hours being worked. Ho agreed that the operatives would 
not work continuously for M hours a day without injury to their health, and he thought from 12 
to 18 hours quite Huflicicnt. Uniformity of hours, however, among factories could only be secured 
by legislation. The output per spindle per hour was about the same in the short days as in the 
long working days, and if there was a little lower average output in the lung days, this was 
attributable it) the interior kind of coiton used. I Jo considered that the operatives could work 12J 
hours, excluding the half-hour interval, without injury to their health. In his opinion mill-hands 
had not deteriorated in health. He could not say that as a class they had become more skilful. 
The machinery had been improved, which had led to a larger production. The mtes of pay for 
piece-workers had not been changed since 1990. On one occasion the hoys struck and askod for 
similar wages to those paid in mills where electric light was used. Although these boys did not 
work after sunset, yet they compared themselves with the workers in those mills which worked 
up to 7 p. m. Witness did not think it advisable to work such long hours, and so increased their 
rates of pay b> quiet them. If the hours were reduced 1 , lie did not think that tho men would apply 
themselvcB more and so cam more money. They were very slack in their habits. His mill was 
short of hands. The operatives were quite independent and combined for strikes. Uy the rules 
of the Company, as posted on the walls, if a hand leaves without notice he forfeits his pay. 
The operatives, however, would not recognise this regulation, and had gone to tho courts 
where they had won. In his opinion tho mill-owners required protection against the operatives. 
W itness gave one month’s notice, or if he wanted to expel a hand he paid him one month's 
wages. According to the rules one month's notice on either side was necessary. The mill had a 
dispensary, and he thought that the patients were mostly fever cases. Tho operatives took from 
two to three holidays a month, and as a rule visited their homes once a year. He had had workers 
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in hie mill for twenty years, and it was possible that tl»e old people retired to tbeir country. In Mir# 0. Kowroji* 
hiB opinion a 12J hours' day would not hurt the industry ; on the contrary it would improve it. 

The hands would be more regular, and more attentive and healthy. Personally he preferred from 
sunrise to Buuset, for otherwise electric light would have to be introduced, lie did not think that 
the longer hours in the hot weather were more exhausting than the shorter cold weather days, 
because the hands always took what rest they required. Jf the 12 hours' day was fixed and there 
was nn improvement in tho China market, the mills eoitld meet the demand by increasing their 
number of spindles. The scarcity of labour absolutely prevented all thought ol relax s. Ho thought 
that children from 9 to 14 years of age, nnd young adults, were quite capable physically of doing 
the work they were called upon to do. 11c agreed that the doctor should bo required to enter the 
distinguishing marks on the age certificates. The doctor came twice a month at Hs. It* a visit, and 
occasionally tho children were employed for a few da\ s lot ore being presented for ago certificates* 

They only employed such children ms half timers as they knew were hound to be over the required 
a^e, and in some cases they examined the teeth to arrive at a rough idea as to age. it was his 
opinion that when a mill had been stopped for several days in a month, tl e owner should be 
allowed to make up time by working one holiday pn' week. There was a school at the mill, and 
the children willingly attended, 'lliey were taught clemeniary knowledge, and in time he thought? 
that education would mako them more intelligent operatives. Restricting the working hours of 
41 young persons “ would affect tho spinning mills, and nut the weaving mills. 


Witness No. 09. 

Mr. Surabi Coovvrji Contractor, Surat . 

1 am the owner of a ginning mill known as the “Sayan (iinning Factory " It Sayan in Mr. S. C. Contractor 
Sui at District. The number of workmen employed in my mill has been about an a virago of 90. Oral evidence* 

The ginning mill usually works for about four months, from February to the end of id av, but 
if tin* sens' >n is fav« nimble, and ti e crop a big one, the factory works about a month longer. 

Sometimes some of the gin owners work their, factories from November or Deccmlier by^bringing 
cotton purchased from other districts where the crop is early, and thus their \voi king period 
might come to nearly <» or 7 months. The usual hours during which the ginning mill works are 
from o o’clock in tho morning till L o'clock at midnight, when the seas- n is in full swing. Tho 
average number of hours of a prison employed in the g nning mill is 19 or 20. The workmen have 
no intei val of test. I sincerely approve of tho proposal to bring ginning mills and press' s under 
tho Factory Act I have fully stated my reasons at length in a memorial submitted about 16 
months ago to the Horubay (lovernment (a copy is annexed). I appiove of the suggestion to 
prohibit tt o employment of women on night, wot k, but. it is impossible to get male labour^ to 
work at. niglifc in place of female labourers, and l say from in^^ong expedience that, women only 
aro suited for feeding tho gins, and they should lx> empLiMl in different gangs during the day 
and night, Tho women workers of the first gang sl.ouhff e employed trern G o’clock in the 
morning till tl o’el< ck in the evening, with half an hour's oomph -to icst hv stopping the engine 
at noon ; tlm second gang of females can join their work after Gin tho evening till any hour near mid- 
night or daybreak. .Male workmen should be similarly treated, and there should also ho two gangs. 

The overhead sliaitinos d> not reqniie b* fenced or cased, but the sha. tings that work below 
the gin platform, ami on the ground floor, should lie fenced and protected, h* cause the? space under 
tho gins bemg very narrow, low and short, workmen who kayo to remove cotton seed, or those 
who havo to oil tho bearings or to put the slipped off Mlings upon the pullev, or examine the 
shaftings, are liable to be entangled in the shafting by their cloths, or bv their h ng hair, and anv 
accident is not visible to those who work on the upper side where there are more workmen, and 
thus no immediate help is given, while on the upper side there is very little danger, and it is safer. 

No openers have been used in factories on our side, and l therefore cannot give mv views about 
them. When women have to leave their work tlioy place as their substitutes their children, about 7 
years old, on gins, and these children by neglect and ignorance get their fingers and hands caught 
under tho rollers and crushed. Fites sometimes occur by the ignition of a match in tho cotton, 
and by friction, or through defective oiling. As tin's Commission is appointed for the benefit of the 
labouring classes, it is essential to take evidence of the actual workmen. The evidence of big 
people such as tho owners and agents of factories would lie of no advantage to factory hands, 
because they have not worked themselves as labourers in the factories, and gained experience of 
the work. It is therefore iny strong and urgent request that tho Commission should unexpectedly 
examine tho workmen as witnesses without gixing them any previous warning, and thus obtain 
oorrect fnefs as to their real condition. It is complained all mund that the labouring class squander 
money on drink, and thereby injure their health, but they cannot be blamed for this. It is not 
their fault. All, from tho rich to the poor downwards, mako use of liquor, and there is hardly any 
nation in tho world which abstains from liquor. Labourers find rest after the fathrue of work 
by taking liquor, without which thoy aro unable to work. They are refreshed after drink. Tho 
country liquor made in India is very strong, and it injures tho stomach and liver of tho labouring 
olass It is therefore necessary to introduce freely cheap and mild drinks of beer which contain 
legg alcohol, and also lessen the restrictions upon the Harmless and beneficial drink — tadi. Tho 
manufacture of poisonous stuff made of dates and mowra flowers should bo entirely put a stop to. 

Twelve hours' work i* exoessivo for the labourers. Generally the working office hours in all 
Government and private establishments are from 6 to 8 hours. Why should tho mill hands bo 
compelled to work for 12 hours ? It is necessary to fix the time for mill-hands at less than 
12 hours. Tho mills sholud be made to start work in the morning an hour after sunrise. Imme- 
diately on leaving bed early in the morning the anxiety to run in haste for joining the employ- 
ment prodaces a bad effect upon the health of the workmen. An hoar’s rest is needed to refresh 
in the morning after awakening from Bleep. There should be one system of weekly payment of 
wages. By the practice of monthly payment little is left in the puree of the workmen, and thus 
they have recourse to greedy and oppressive usurers and money-lenders, who lend money at ex- 
orbitant rates of interest, and thus the poor workmen are left in an impoverished state, and their 
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Mr* 8. C. Contractor, hard earned income is all swallowed by the monoy* lenders. I am of opinion that it is useless to 
enforce legislation upon those factories which employ f>0 labourers or upwards, because by keeping 
the limit of 50 men, the owners of presses will escape from tho Factory Act. At present the 

J reBses employ from 40 to GO men, and the press owners will endeavour to keep tho number below 

0. It is therefore advisable to reduce the limit from 50 to 30. The Act should be made applicable 
to ginning as well as pressing factories. 

Enclosure . 

To the Chief Seoretary to the Government of Bombay, 

Bombay. 

Sir, 

There is ft largo number of cotton-ginning factories in Surat and Broach districts for which 
there is no Factory Act like the Khandesh District, becauso it is said that the factories in Guzer&t 
do not work for more than four months. 

. As I have oblaincd sufficient experience as regards these factories in this district for 18 years, 
I have strong reasons to bring the fact, to your knowledge that poor workmen are oppressed and 
overworked on cheap wages by keeping the factories working for long hours which if taken into 
calculation would came to more thnn 4 months and it is therefore advisable to take necessary 
measures to introduce the Factory Act for reasons given below : — 

1. No factory has its responsible superintendent except a few ignorant, and inexperienced 
persons and no attention has been paid to the sanitary conditions of poor bardworkod 
workmen, 

2. There are no fixed and regular hours for starting and closing tho factories. The work* 
f men liavo no rest nor ease to take their meals or drink water or go for necessary 
purposes because the factory is not stopped working oven for 10 minutes during 
mid -day. 

3/ The factory owners start work at 4 or 5 o'clock in tho owning ( not even at day-break), 
without any interruption in the noon or evening, but keep on working till the late 
hours of ono or two o’clock in the night. 

4. There a* o no two gangs of workmen for such long hours or any relieving parties and 
they are not even paid double wages or overtime money. Night and day are con- 
sidered as <>no whole day. When tho factory clones in the evening they get half a 
day’s wages (1 to 2 annus only.) 

At* 5. We find on work night and day children 8 to 10 years old and on account of their age 
" they are paid in lufkres 

6. Witho t any ivst in the i™, val, these old and young labourers get only 3 or 4 Lours 
for sleep at n ; ght. 

7. No holiday allowed once a weok or the work stopped oil Sundays, and the work continues 
during the full season for 100 to 125 days. 

8. The workmen are chastised when found dozing and aro kept awake. 

9. If a workman declines to work owing to over exertion and fatigue ho ia not granted leave 
and if ho absconds ho loses the whole amount ol his due Wages. Thoy are not paid 
monthly but their account is settled 4 or 5 months after season is over. They are 
paid some money only to meet their want* of food a r ter tantalising them. 

10. The workmen arc not provided with shed* or dwelling*; they live in a comer of the 
factory yard by making some poor shelters with their own hands, and in ;tho absence 
of closet* they commit, considerable nuisunco in the open land in the neighbourhood 
and tho place is surrounded with evil smell which defile the atmosphere. They get 
their supply of drinking water from filthy, oily and muddy factory tanks. 

11 There is no medical aid during their illness; they aro left to their own fate and kept 
lingering till death relieves them of their pains. 

12. The factories are not constructed on sanitary principles or according to engineering 
plans and the re*ult. comes in killing workmen by being girdled round in a moving 
strapping or by damaging their limbs and some die suffocated in drains under the 
gins. 

13. Tbce is no Government record of deaths of workmen who die of over-exertion of Buch 
work of 20 und 21 hours of absence of medical aid and of disorderly con -traction of 
the factories. 

Taking into consideration the longest hour* of work as defined above the average calculation 
might come to G or 7 months shewing the busy time of the factories. 

It becomes a question then, why people on tin's side come to such a work for 20 and 21 hours ; 
because they are not skilful, active and happy workmen like Bombay’s. They are ignorant, unedu- 
cated, idlo and starving. Having suffered hardships and turned penniless during the famine they 
are attracted to ginning work and feel nominally contented on low wages of 2 or 3 annas and thus 
end their da\s of life in sufl’erings and miseries. 

It is tho chief look ont of the Government to eomo to tho aid and rescue of tho ignorant mass 
from the clut lies und oppression of the cruel and opulent factory proprietor, and enacting a Factory 
Act for the Surat and Broach districts. 

If the owners plead their defence by stating that their factories do not work more than 4 
months, it would bo better to modify tho Act and reduco the period to 2 or 3 months because no roan 
would be able to work continually for 20 hours for even a month, and it is therefore hoped that the 
Government will be gracious enough to bestow mercy upon poor people and put a Factory Act into 
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force at any early date into Surat and Broach Districts. The workmen in cotton presses also have Mr. 8. C. Contmeo? 
no rest during the soason except 4 or . r ) hours during the night. The press machineries arc kept 
working for 20 to 21 hours without interruption. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Tour most obedient servant, 

Sorabji Cooxerji, Contractor, 

Witness said that ho had had 18 years’ experience of ginning, as engineer, labour contractor, Oral evidence. 
and proprietor There were three factories at Sayan. The hours were fi*otn 5 A.M. to 1 a m. — 20 
hours, and some people worked tho whole time. The hands recruited were hhtls and coolies from 
the surrounding villages. There were three classes of pay : — the women who fed the ginB received 
3 annas a day, the men who removed tho cotton seeds to the heaps in tho compound received 4 
annas a day, and the men who brought, the cotton (kap<in) from tho compound to the mill platform 
received f> annas a day. He obtained plenty of labour ; children were also engaged. He considered 
that tho working day should be limited to 12 hours, and with two shifts tho females could work at 
night. In his district labour was plentiful. The restriction of hours would make ginning rather 
expensive, but he considered that the quantity ginned in the same time would be greater, lie had 
to buy cotton, then gin it, and sell it in the market. The profit on the ginning was not much, and 
it was moro a question of speculation in regard to the cotton. Owners of cotton would not bring 
it to have it ginned, and so ho had to buy and sell it himself, lie could not restrict his hours owing 
to the competition of the other factories, llo thought that tho cotton in a good season could be 
easily ginned, before the burst of the monsoon, with a 12 hours’ day, and two gangs of workmen. 

Tho health of the operatives was undoubtedly injured by the long hours. They luirthead aelio, 
fever, and consumption They could not afford to drink. In famine years labour conldlbo obtained 
at 2 annas a day. Ho had had cases of accidents through children becoming entangled in tho lino 
shaft, and also a few eases of fire, hut no deaths. He had no openers. Ho received daily com- 
plaints about tlio long hours, but could come to no agreement w ith tho other gins. The lamds had 
an occasional festival as a holiday, but no weekly holiday, and all the people slept in tho compound. 

It was only the healthy men who could work through the season. Tho machinery ran the whole 
of the 2U hours, and if the hands wanted any time olf they had to provide substitutes. The engineer 
w r as generally paid a lump sum for the season of from Its. 2U0 to Its. 300. 'J he hands received 
money on account for their food, but they were not paid until the end of season, and if they left 
before, they forfeited their pay. A rough muster roll was kept. Occasionally \ cry young children 
were sent to the gins, and sometimes they met with an accident. He approved of ginning factories 
being brought under tho Art, but this was not the opinion of the other Surat and Broach giAing 
factory owners lie had 30 gins, but no press. Tho rates nf paj^had been tho same ever since 
ho entered the. industry. At tho end of the season th«paids bad about Rs. 10 to draw, the 
remainder hating been advanced during tho season. ™ 


Falsawadi 
Surat ; 

20th August 190G. 


Witness No. 70. 

Jlfr. N . 0 . Poicar , Honorary Secretary, Marat ha Education Society, and Head Begietrar and 

Accountant , Bombay Municipality . 

The working hours of adult males should be limited, as the physiquo of workers has beofl Mr. N. G. Power* 
affected by long hours. The maximum working day hours should be twelve, and except in mills Written evidence* 
working by shifts, the best way of enforcing this is, it is submitted, to prohibit work with the help 
of any artificial lights. It would therefore l>c advisable to prescribe — 

(1) that the legal working hours should bo from 6 a.m. to 6-30 p.m. except when working 

by shifts; 

(2) that the engine should bo stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 P.M.; 

(3) that in factories working on the day shift system, the legal working hours should be 

from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., provided that no adult male should work for more than 12 out 
of every 24 hours. 

Ab tho physique of workers between tho ages of twelve and fourteen has deteriorated on 
account of their employment as adults, it is necessary to create a spocial class intermediate between 
the half-timer and the adult, whoso working hours should not be more than nine. Tho employ- 
ment of women at night should be prohibited. Tho minimum age at which children should be 
allowed to work in factories should Ixj nine Certificates of both age and physical fitness should b© 
required before children arc allowed to work in factories Similar certificates should bo required be- 
fore children are admitted in tho special class, and before workers of this special class are admitted 
as adults. It should be prescribed by law that children should not be employed except in double 
sets. Factory owners should be obliged to provido elementary education for children working in 
their factories. A rule should be made prohibiting non working young children from accompany- 
ing workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. It is desirable to prescribe an analytioal 
standard of purity for air in factories. It is similarly of advantage to proscribe a standard of 
moisture for the air. A standard of purity should be fixed for the water used for humidifying pur- 
poses. The standard of latrine accommodation should be fixed at one seat for every 25 workers, * 

and it is dosirable to provide separate urinal acoommodation. In case of fire, it is quite neoessaiy 
to prescribe that all doors of working rooms should be hung so as to open readily from the inside 
outwards. To avoid injuries to workers, better precautions for fencing machinery are necessary. 

For securing the due observance of the Aot it is necessary to appoint full-time medical inspeoUm 
of factories. 


If r. N. Gh Powar. 
Oral rvidnoi. 


Dr. Chavan. 
Written evidence. 


128 Bombay. 

Witness stated that lie had a good deal to do with mill operatives, educationally and socially, 
and was of their caste, a maratha. In his opinion the mill-hands had deteriorated in physique, and 
it was on account of tho ill effects which the long hours had on their health that ho wished for a 
restriction of the working day. A shorter working day did not necessarily mean less* pay at tho 
end of the month, because when they worked long hours they had to absent them selves on 2 or 3 
days a month in addition to the weekly holiday. With shorter hours they would apply themselves 
more steadily to their work, and hence would earn practically the same money. ilc believed that 
tho absentees were fewer in those mills that, worked short hours. The statement that the mill-hands 
went to those mills which worked long hours could not have been obtained trom an operativo. He 
did not admit that, opeiatixes preferred working in those mills which ran tor long hours. Tho ope- 
ratives complained of injury to their eyes bv reason of the electric light, but they did not object to 
work by it. They were also willing to work a longer day at tho holiest time of tho year If 
artificial light were prohibited there would ho fewer working hours in the cold weather, and ho 
thought that the operatives would be content with less pay. Tho workers were generally agreed 
upon an average 12-hour day. Tho majority of Horn bay bands were on piece woik, and they 
favoured the restriction of working boms. Witness could not give off-hand the name of a mill 
where short hours wore worked, j.nd where there were no absentees. Tlie operatives usually went 
borne once a year, and this recruited their health. No mill-hand in Horn bay possessed a bouse in 
the city. Many owned houses in their own country, to which they retired when mill labour became 
too arduous by reason of advancing age, and they then I eoame dependent, upon their families. The 
mill-hand, hy reason of his woik, aged very rapidly, and spent Ids latter days in bis own country. 
That accounted lor the apparent low mortality among mill operatives as shown in Bombay, but if 
statistics were obtained fiom Katmigiri witness a' erred that the death-rate would bo very high for 
that district. Witness had not t be death rate or tho Konkan population, and bad no statistics 
available to suppoit Ids opinion as to the high death-rate among lctiied mill operatives in their 
own district/ 1 . Ho did not consider that theie was excessive drinking among operatives. Herhaps 
20 per ro/M.night be let mod moderate drinkets. In Ids opinion the mill-1 anils did not. retire to 
live on tlieir savings. He could not say w hot her there was a huge number of people living in 
Bombay who i died lor their livelil ood solely on mill employment. Personally no one bad ever 
asked hint to use bis influence to obtain for him mill employment The system of illegally demand- 
ing pa\ meat before obtaining work fora man — chtstnn -was prevalent in Bombay', 'there was a 
great demand lor all fo'msof la 1 our in Bombay, and in his opinion certain classes pielcned mill 
work. The attendance at the mill sel ools should be made eompulsoiy, and patents would welcome 
the educational facilities offered to tlieir children. He would compel mill-owners to provide schools, 
and w ould make other employ era do so also. 


Witni.ss No. 71, 

Ha o 8al\*'br. 1'. P. Chavan , L. M. S. 

There is no question that the long hours of work carried on in factories, ilay after day, 
shatter tho constitution of mill-operatives. It is necessary, therefore, that the hours of work 
should be limited, even supposing thin, the mill-hand requires many short stop >ages to do his 
work. A iixed eleven hour-day with an hour’s recess 1 esides is as much ns can lie reasonably ex- 
pected from the mill-opcrati\CK of Bombay. 'I ho opening time should not le earlier than 7 a. m. 
(S. T ). The engine should be stopped a full hour any time between twelve and two. Subject 
to tlie eleven hour day, factories working on tho shift, system should l>c allowed to work from 
5 A. M. to p, m. Tho creation of a class of “young persons" between 12 and 14 is not advis- 
able. The definition of a child should end >i ace all children under 14. To make a child between 
12 and 14 work full time is to lessen eon-idoral ly his chances of attaining full grow th, especially 
when wo remember his want rd' stamina The keeping of a special register of all workers under 
the age of 10 will certainly help to lind out how far they’ arc able to work full time. Women 
should not bo allowed to work at night. Considering the nature of the work and the conditions 
under which it is performed, the minimum age at which children are allowed to work should be 
raised to 10. Age certificates in the ease of children have not been found so far to bo a success. 
Certificates of physical fitness giving full identification marks arc absolutely necessary. 1 think 
that, the physical examination suggested for the children before they are allowed to do a full day's 
work, also the ago certificate, aro necessary. It is necessary in the interests of children that, they 
should be made to work in regular sets. Those should bo divided into morning and afternoon 
nets. And in order that, tho law may not be evaded the boys from any one set should not bo 
allowed to work in another set. Certainly it will pav the mill-owners, in the long run, if they 
open schools for children working in tlieir own factories Compulsion in this matter, however, 
will not bo productive of much good. Non-working young children should be stopped from going 
to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories This can be done by providing separate accommo- 
dation for them within the factory walls, under the supervision of a matron or ayali. It. will be 
an attempt in the right direction to introduce hygienic conditions by prescribing a standard of 
purity for air in factories. 1 ain not. in a position to say what standard of moisture should be 
prescribed for manufacturing processes, but one thing is certain the less the moisture t.he better 
chances the employes will have against lung diseases, in cities like Bombay 1 do not see why 
pure water should not be insisted on. But. in up-country stations I do not know how far it 
might be practicable to do so. I believe the present standard of latrine accommodation — one seat 
for every 50 workers — will bo found sufficient. But there must be separate urinal accommoda- 
tion for femalo and for male workers. It is necessary that all the doors should bo made to open 
readily from inside outwards, and that thoro should be a sufficient number of them. Non- 
uniformity in the administration of the Factory Aot is sure to rai*o ft host of protests. But there 
should be some sort of elasticity regarding the administration of the law under different Local 
Governments. Thoro should bo full-time medical inspectors in addition to the present inspectors 
to sec that the rules are not broken. I am in more or less touch with the Bombay mill- hands that 
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come from the Ratnagiri District. I have not got any statistics regarding the rolativo healthiness 
of these people. My opinions are basod on my observations. The mill-population of Bombay 
shows a decidod falling off in point of health as compared with the averago of tho non-factory 
population of the sarno class. The most common diseases tho mill operatives suffer from are Uiobs 
of tho pulmonary and tho digestive types with consequent loss of weight, amentia, Ao. Another 
consequence of their working in a vitiated atmosphere is that they have less resisting power. One 
thing I have markod is that they do manage to prolong their lives by running down to thoir vil- 
lages and it is only then that they are able to throw off oven ordinary ailments. The dentition test 
by itsolf cannot bo relied on in finding out the ages of children. It is au easy matter, comparative- 
ly speaking, to ascertain with some accuracy the ages of children of and above tho ago of 14. But 
to do so accurately in the caso of young children below 12 is very difficult. More stress ought to 
be laid on the general development, weight as compared with height, etc. These ought to be tho 
predominant factors in deciding tho suitability of the candidates. Jfreodom from organic discaso 
ought to bo insisted on. A strict medical examination at the beginning will cause less friction later 
on, when ilio full-time certificate is to be given. Looking to the amount of work they will bo 
called upon to do, it is very necessary that full-time medical inspectors should be appointed. Their 
services can be utilised not only in supervision work, but in gathering statistics under various 
headings, the want of which has been so acutely felt. The higher grade officers should bo 
recruited from the I. M. S. on the same lines as those* of tlio Imperial Customs, with liability to 
service throughout India. In faef, a separate department will Jiavo to bo created. The advan- 
tages are many. Tlie^e trained officers will be experts and tho Government will bo in .a position 
to get accurate inside information. As tho officers are to bo selected from tho l. M. S. 
tho pay must he proportionately arrange* 1. In fixing tho pay, regard must bo liad to the fact 
that they will bo losers as regards private practice, which should not bo allowed under any cir- 
cumstances whatsoever. Once they elect to join the Factory Department, they sluiild continue 
in it till thoy retire. They should have able nshbtants — university graduates with f Social know- 
ledge of hygiene who should be required to pass a departmental examination be lore they arc 
continued. These assistants should also bo barred from private practice. Tho mill-owners aro 
under tho delusion that their prosperity js not at all bound up with that of their operatives. As 
they (the mill-owners) get a percentage for management on tins output, it is to their interest that 
as much work as cau bo squeezed out should be got from the wretched workers. The owners 
never dream that exhausting labour does not pay in the end. With a little foresight and thought 
tho lot of the mill-hands rail bo improved easily. I may be allowed to give one instance out of 
many’. T ho mill -operatives have to give exorl -if ant prices, and reecho inferior quality in respect 
of the necessaries of life. If grain sdiops are e'-tublLlied on the co-operative system, not only would 
tho workers have articles superior in quality, but also cheaper in price. 

Witness stated that he came from the Itatnngiri District, ajn^had had a private pracAein 
Bombay for 14 years. lie had a dispensary in the null quarUg^aml had studied that cutes of 
operative. It was his opinion that, as a class, they wore dMpioriiting : and the effect of their 
work was such that their power to resist disease was diininisired. If an operative suffered from a 
common ailment, ho required a longer course of treatment helhro recovery than a poison in somo 
other employment would need, 'i heir complaints were chiefly pulmonary and digestive. Tho 
latter was duo to tho fact, that they could not take tlrnir meals properly, and had to holt their food. 
Tho mortality returns would naturally be found to be less in Bombay, for directly they become ill 
thoy proceeded to tlieir villages, where they had a better chance of recovery. When thoy became 
elderly, they also went to their country, and this fact explained tho absence of old men in the mills. 

Witness then read tho following note 

“ The most important point in tho causation of any disease is the impairment of vitality, «. o., 
of resisting power. 

The Mills. — Taking tho avorago of I t hours as the time spent in tho mills, tho ventilation of 
tho mills is an important factor in tho well-being of the operative's. Wo know physical labour 
calls for constant supply of pure air. The nir in the mills gets charged with impurities, fluff, tho 
products of combustion of coal, Acc., and also by the organic matter given off by tho lungs of a largo 
number of operatives. Tho various trade processes vitiate the air further, and when this mixture 
is breathed habitually it produces a state of amewia, and a general impairment of health. 

Tnr. Residence. — When these mill-hands return from their work, they are in too exhaustod. 
a condition to do anything. They take their chief meal of the day at tho time, but they do it 
mechanically. Being in indigent circumstances, there is lifctlo in their coarse meals to tempt tho 
appotito. Rents have gono up, especially in these overcrowded localities, and tho conscquenco is 
that each room is occupied by two families instead of one, as before. In theso overcrowdod places 
tlioy pass the remaining 10 hours of the day, inhaling foul carbonic-acid laden air. In the morning 
thoy aro obliged to get up at 4, or even earlier, if thoy stay at somo dislanco from their work. 

The Bombay climato is tho worst climato for lung diseases, on account of tho high level of tho 
snbsoil water producing dampness. It is no wonder then that tho vitality of the mill-hands is too 
low to withstand tho attacks of any disease. Thoy do not get throughout tho 24 hours any good 
air. They havo neither nourishing food, nor have they tho strength to digest it. Thus wo soo that 
thore is starvation in respect of nourishing food — it being defective in fats, efco., which aro indispen- 
sably neoessary for physical labour, Tho Bame starvation occurs as regards fresh air. Anything 
that affects prejudicially theso two essential things, either in quantity or quality, produoes wasting 
diseases, such as antenna, consumption, etc/ 

Witness, continuing his evidence, stated that somo of thomisohief was . caused by having to 
gtand for so many hours at their work. The residences of tho mill-operatives were better ventilated 
than the mills. Mill-operatives did not buy better food than other classes of labourers, for although 
thoy might obtain more money, yet they were heavily indebted. In his opinion a portion of the 
wages earned in the mill went to pay off tho in tores t on tho family debt. They were always in 
debt in Bombay to the grain-dealer and marwari ; because while their expenses of living started 
forthwith they did not receive any pay until the end of the second month. 
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Under the Bombay systom of payinont the mill-hand did not receive all the monoy ho had earned. 
The nmrwari by bribing the jobber was admittod to the paying-room, and so possessed himself 
of part of the wages. Owing to the rise in the prices of foodstuffs in Bombay, a fact which had been 
recognised by many large employers of labour, he did not consider that mill-hands were well paid- 
An adult had to pay Rs. 6 a month, and child of 16 from Rs. 4-8-0 to Rs. 5 a month, for their food 
at a dining-house. Tlio mill-child’s pay only just sufficed to pay for his food. Witness had had 
no exjierienco of insido-factory life, but operatives spoko to him about the conditions under which 
they lived in tho mills. Operatives generally wont homo once a year, if their financial position 
permitted. They would have no savings, and their relations would feed them. Their evening meal 
occupied about 10 minutes. A family, consisling of tho father, mother, and two children, might 
earn about Rs. 40, out of which they ought fo save Rs. 15. They had, however, to pay their debts. 
Many mill peoplo sent money home, and this was in liio nature of a saving. The ordinary coolis 
earned 8 annas a day, arranged for his food’, and slept on tho pathway at night. Tho mill worker 
with a wife was put to tho expenso of sharing a room. Ho had not a largo attendance of mill 
patients : the number of new patients being about 2 or 3 a day. His dispensaries were in Girgaum 
Back Road and Kamatipura. 


Witness No. 72. 

Mr . Z). P. Sdtna , Bombay, 

I represent tho Maneokjoo Petit Mill of tho Mnneek jcQ Petit Mann factoring Company, Limit- 
ed, Bombay. There are 3,132 men, 720 women and UK) children working in tho mill. A state- 
ment showi/.g tho hours worked in tho last 10 years is annexed : — 
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In tho last two months of this year the mill was works! short time owin^ to the depressed condition of trade. 

f Particulars arc not given, as owing to tbs depressed condition of trade in this year the mill was worked short 
time for several months. 

It is necessary to limit tho working hours of adult males. Long working hours affect tho 
phyeiquo of workers. I would say that the working hours should not exceed 13 hours per day, in- 
clusive of half an hour’s rest, at midday. The legal working hours should \xi from G a. m. to 7 p. m. 
(Bombay time) and tho engine should be stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 p. m. Tho 
institution of a separate cla-s of “young persons'* would create difficulties of administration with- 
out any practical good. The stamina of some of the mills-hand is naturally low, and it would be 
a hardship if . strict regulations for physical fitness were enforced. Tho employment of women in 
the mill at night should l)e prohibited. The minimum age at which children are allowed to work 
in factories need not bo raised beyond nine. Certificates of age may be required as at present, but 
any stiict regulations as regards physical fitness will not be to their interest. Many of them 
are naturally of weak stamina, and their prohibition from employment would be a hardship, as 
during the absenco of their parents at w ork there will l*s nobody at their homo to look after them 
and they will while away their time in idleness and also in the company of undesirable persons. 
It is necessary to prescribe by law that children shall not be employed except in sets, and that 
elemontary education should bo provided for them at tho expense of the mill. Non- working young 
children are hardly ever seen accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. 
Samples of air from factories may be tested to fix a standard of purity. It is difficult tp prescribe 
a fixed standard of moisture, as the circumstances of different districts and localities vary a great 
deal. Water used for humidifying purposes should be pure. The present standard of latrine 
accommodation i* quite adequate and need not be raised. Separate urinal aapomxnodation should 
bp insisted upom It should be prescribed that all doors should open from the inside outwards 
wherever convenient. TJnifonnity in the administration pf the Factyur J Apt ^bzong^out A w 
desirable. Full-time medical inspectors of factories are not necessary. 
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It is most essential to proscribe aomo tizao limit within which ohildron may be allowed to Mr* & P« MfetftJ 
work pending their examination for a certificate. Mills which havo a regular disponsary of their 
own generally engago the services of a qualified medical man. This medical gentleman also ex- 
amines all the children submitted to him bofore employment, and certifies their age in a book kept 
few the purpose. Snch mills way be granted three weeks* timo within which they should get the 
children properly certified by tho official certifying surgeon. In other cases a week's time would bo 
quite ample. If tho recommendation that no half-timer should bo permitted to work as an adult 
unless medically cortificd as physically fit bo accepted, there would bo a great many hitches in its 
application, and it would be impossible to completely stop tho non-certified halMimors of a mill 
from working as adults in other mills unless the half-timers are made legally responsible. I am 
not in favour of tho creation of a class of young persons. Tho creation of such a class, with the 
restriction of their hours of employment under 12 h working hours a day, will practically deter- 
mine the working hours of tho mill. Tho majority of tho hands employed in tho spinning depart- 
ment, and a good nnmbor of other workmen am between 14 and 10 years of ago. The imposition of 
definite timo limits beyond which no mill could ho legally worked is preferable to other methods 
of enforcing a limitation of hours, as then it would facilitate tho work of tho factory inspectors in 
watching tho administration of tho Act. It is not essentially necessary to obtain all the factory 
inspectors from tho United Kingdom. It is advisable to havo a few of the inspectors from over- 
lookers who havo worked for a long timo in local mills, and who have got experience of tho habits 
of tho workmen. Snch inspectors will be in my opinion )>oticr able t > detect tho sharp practices of 
tho mill uiwcd '/ nmn and others in evading the duo observance of the Act, Any law that may bo 
ovcntually decided upon should not ho of a very stringent or harassing nature. When introducing 
legislation for physical fitness, duo consideration should bo paid to the general stamina of tho work- 
men. I append a statement showing tho effect of working days of varying length on production : — 
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PartiouliSEre not driven us owing to the depressed con- 
dition of trade in this year the mill was worked 
short timo for several months. 
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Noth. - la all tho records of this mill arc bated on yam of No. 20a standard, tlieno s;:itist.ics arc? prepared accordingly* 


Statistics of waste arc not included in this statement, as in my opinion they will not bo a pro- 
per guido to t.ho Commission. Quantity of waste turned out in a mill chiefly depends on tho quality 
and class of cotton used and tho counts produced therefrom. These statistics will show to tho * 

Commission that tho outturn in longer days being move than in shorter days, the working of tho 
mill for longer hours will bo more economical than for shorter hours, as all the standing expendi- 
ture such as insurance and interest charges, municipal taxes, ground and go down rents, establish- 
ment charges and salaries of workmen and others on fixed wages will bo the same per day if tho 
mill worked long or short hours. Ilowovor, I am of opinion that unusually long hours will not bo 
proportionately bo economical as tho working of a mill from sunrise to sunset. 

Wifrness stated that there was electric light in his mill, but it was used only for illuminating 
tho dark places, and the mill engines did not ran after sunset, lie did not work tho long hours of 
J 905, and his mill was only handicapped thereby in ono respect, namely, that a few of the hands 
preferred to go to those mills which worked longor hours in order to obtain more wages. Since then 
the opinion of the operatives had changed, and they did not prefer long hours. _ There was a 
scarcity of labour at present owing to tho largo demand. He wanted tho houis restricted in order 
to protect tho operatives. In his opinion tho production per hour was very much the same ill tho 
long as in the short days. A fixed 82 hours* day would mean tho general introduction of dootria 
light. Tho operatives would not object to their working day being interfered with, if the hours 
were fixed by legislation. He did not anticipato an improvement in skill with shorter working days 
bat they might apply themselves more. A want of unanimity among the mill-owners prevented 
the 18 hours' agreement from being carried into effect. The general opinion, he thought, was i ft 
favour of limited hours. Twelve and a half hours' working would not affect the industry so far 
as the China trade was concerned, but a 12 hours' day would mean less production and greater 
preportionate working expenses. Tho bands oonld work for 12} hours without injury to thei* 
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health. They wasted a good deal of time, and all efforts to mako them apply themselves more had 
been unsuccessful. Comparing mill-operatives as a class with other labouring classes, ho consider- 
ed they wero healthy. He had been for 30 years in tho industry, and could dotcot no deterioration 
in their physique. Tho Ion* hours affected their health at the time, and they had to go to their 
country to recuperate. Without those chances of recuperation tho long hours would havo permanent- 
ly affected their health. The hands in his mill also took oceasional holidays. Ho considered that 
tho mill-hand retired to his country between 45 and 47 years of age to live on Ins plot of land, and 
to bo maintained partly by his children. They did not lay by money for their old ago, and 20 
per cent, of their pay was spent in drink. Ninety out of one hundred hands visited the liquor shops 
nightly and spent quite J J annas each per day. On holidays some of them drank till intoxicated. 
Ho considered that the drink habit was increasing owing to tho increase in the number of grog shops, 
and the greater facilities for obtaining liquor. If some of them saved money, it was through tho 
small remittances which they sent to their native country. It was a common occurrence for them 
to go to a different locality when heavily in debt, but ho did not think they ran into debt on 
purpose. Tho grain seller and marmiri charged from 50 to 70 jw cent, and wero lobe seen outside 
tho mill gates on pay day. Somo of tho children in his school could road and write ; he thought 
it would bo hotter to have the school inside the mill compound. He considered that 7 hours all at 
once was too heavy n strain on the half-timers, and in the long days the No. 1 shift would have to 
work on till the engine stopped at noon, which would be over the prescribed time. In his mill they 
worked for 3 hours and then went to school, where efforts were made to tea< h them. If the children 
worked their day in one shift and then went home, he did not think that five out of one hundred 
would attend school unless made to. He would like the names of the boys in t lie different 
sets kept in a register, so that they could not be illegally employed, and if a t oy in A set was 
found on tho premises when B set was at work, he would make that an offence. He considered tho 
present arnAigeinent in regard to women quite good, and if their hours were made to correspond with 
those for thl men, be did not see how' they could be employed more largely to any appreciable extent. 
Their domestic duties would always stand in the way. Before the present factory Act, womem 
worked in the carding room, but he had never seen any working on looms, and a large number 
could nofrwork on the spinning frames. At present tho certifying surgeon was paid its. 30 for 
three visits to the mill per month . J Ic considered that a lad of 14 was sharp enough to do the 
work now demanded from him and that lie earned the wages paid him. The youth of 14 did not 
cam too much. Any regulations as to ace and physique should be ba^ed on the stamina of the class 
as a whole. Owing to differences of opinion among the certify ing surgeons, a boy of nine might ho 
rejected at one mill and accepted at another. If they could have a general standard, it would ho a 
good arrangement, but ono full-time medical minimi hi not. bi^ s lin: '*w*ut iHe objected to having 
to pend tho boys to an outsiiJ^oIHrc for examination owing to tho length of time they wero kept 
awn f lie suggested a 13 ht/S^ working day as a compromise, and should not work longer him- 
self. If tho working day were TiH^l at 12 hours, then owners would work up to tho maximum in 
tho short days. On account of the ohr** difficulty he disapproved of the proposed “ )Oung persons* 
class, but if it wero proposed to allow cO esc ” young persons “ to work for S3 hours, then ho had 
no objection to tho creation of tho class. By the words “ sharp praetics of the mnn aihnns ” in his 
written evidence ho meant tho warning they gave by whittling in a peculiar way when tho 
inspector appeared, so that overtime children could be got out. of tho way. This was only dono in 
rare cases, llo wanted tho 13 li oars’ restriction because it was possible that tho long hours might 
occur again. 


Witness No. 73. 

Mr. JM. 3f. Fahirn t Hominy, 

I am tho superintendent of the Currimbhoy, the lbrahimbboy Pabaney, tho Crescent, and tho 
Fazulbhoy Mills. Tho number of bands employed in each of the above mills, and tho other 
particulars asked for in tho questions for factory owners, agents and managers, arc given by 
Mr. Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy in his statement. There should bo no restriction on tho working 
hours of adult males. They always look at their physique, and long hours never atTeot them, 
but if hours of labour be curtailed they will spend their time at toddy and liquor shops, which 
will bo more harmful to their health than working inside the mills. To creal a special class 
of “young persons’ * will only create disturbance both to the mill and to this class. Also it will 
be very hard for every mill to obtain a sufficient number of hands to keep the work going. Besides, 
at this ago tho constitution of Indian boys is sturdy, and they areas good as adults for any work. 
Also tho major portion of t Ho Indian working class get married at this age, so they must w ork 
“full timo” for t licit* maintenance. The hours of work for women under the present Factory 
Act are quite reasonable. Tho minimum ago for children should not l>o raised, as there is no 
hard work for children, except dotting occasionally at certain intervals when the doffs are full. An 
Indian boy at tho ago of nine is half a man in every respect . Certificates of ago and physical 
fitness w'ill to a certain extent do good. These certificates should bo granted only once, that is, 
at the start when a boy intends to join mill work, and not thereafter, that in, if he goes from one 
mill to tho other. The present Factory Act system is quite unobjectionable as regards a boy 
from half time going to full time at tho ago of fourteen. No restriction as to this is necessary. 
To keep separato sets of children is necessary, and this is the system at present : of course binding 
by law is better. Education should bo given at the expense of tho Municipality. Meals of a 
good many operatives are brought by non- working children, but they never endanger themselves. 
A special space should’ be reserved in each mill where non-workiug children may he allowed to 
come with the meals. Comparatively, operatives on joy better fresh air in the mill than where 
they livo in houses. They experience damp and filth in their lodgings. Storeyed buildings need 
no more ventilation, hut flat buildings and the ground floors of storeyed buildings would be better 
if provided with a pair of propellors in each room. The extra fresh air will prevent workmen 
from becoming fatigued, specially in the hot season. One standard of moisture throughout India 
will never do. It must vary according to tho varieties of cotton, and also it greatly depends on 
sizing ingredients and tho percentage of size on the yam. If fresh water be used for humidi* 
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fying purposes it -will do much good, also it 'won’t be costly as the percentage of evaporation is Hr. tf. M. F*kira» 

very much lens. Tho present latrine accommodation is sufficient. The present sliding fire-proof 

doors give satisfaction, and sufficient ontside doors are always kept open during working 

hours. The present precautions for fencing machinery are even more than is necessary. It 

as desirable that arrangements be made to securo uniformity in the adminstr&tion of tho Factory 

Act throughout the whole of India. It is advisable to appoint modical inspectors of factories • 

to assist tho present inspectors in securing tho due observance of tho Aofc. 

Witness gave it as his opinion that mill-hands could work up to 14 hours a day, and that Oral nMenm 
that number of hours in the mill only meant about 12 hours’ actual work. The production per 
hour in tho long days was as good as in tho 6horb days, and perhaps a shade better owing to 
tho men paying more attention to thoir work when working by electric light. He considered 
that tho spinning was hotter at night, and that there was less waste. A hoy of nine could do 
half a day’s work, but be did not employ half-timers. lie had found that tho doctor exercised 
bis own discretion when passing children as over -14. Ho had no objection to a standard of 
purity of air, but it was impossible to enforce ono for India with its varying climatic conditions. 

A child only worked for about two hours out of tho seven. The restriction of hours from 13 
to 12 would mean an increased cost of production. Masters could not now control tho men 9 
who dictated their own terms. The “young persons” class would determine the workiug hours 
of the mill. Very often a youth was married at tho age of 15 or 16, and would object to be 
classified as a “ young porson.” 


Witness No. 74. 

Afr. Jamscdji A . Wadia, Bombay. 

I am a director of tbo following companies 

Tho David Mills, tho Standard Mills, tho Currimbhoy Mills, the Ibrahimbtoy Pabaney 
Mills, tho Crescent Mills, and the Fazulbhoy Mills. 

For tho last few years most of tho above mills have been working about 13 hourB with clcotrio Mr * A. WtdW£ 
light. Adult male labour in my opinion should not he restricted. I do not think 13 hours 9 work Written enkhneei 
has caused any physical deterioration. If hours aro fixed then I recommend 12 J working hours, 
which could only be enforced by legislation. I am in favour of adhering to the present hours for 
starting and stoppago of engines. In my opinion there is no appeciable employment as adults of 
thoso who aro under 14 years of ago. 1 do^ not recommend tho creation of a class of “ young 
persons ”. A re gist cr nt. qu ii ic s for those umler 14. JUIo not recommend 

any increaso in the age of children. Certificates of both ago and uJmK'.&l fitnessof children Ahould 
bo required before employment, but no certificate should he denuded on or after the age®>f 14. 

Children should work in two sets, ono in the morning JUuUjBo in tho afternoon, I am not in 
favour of making it obligatory to provido schools for fajm’y children. Asa rulo non-working 
children do not enter mills to any extent worth mentioning. As to ventilation and sanitation, all 
modern mills ba\e plenty of light and air, but if any legislation is deemed desirable, it sliquld bo 
undertaken in conjunction wiih scientific experts and practical mill managers. Full-time medical 
inspeelors should in my opinion bo appointed. Shorter hours moan smaller production, and longer 
hours mean greater production. With Indian workmen who aro illiterate it is impossible to expect 
them to turn out better work if shorter hours are made compulsory. During a recent agitation we 
'were compelled to discontinue) electric light for about two* months, and we found that production 
foil in proportion. No better work is lo be expected in tho near future from a workman unless 
free elementary education is given throughout the country, thus raising tho standard of intelli- 
gence of the workmen. In spite of all the supposed disadvantages of working in a factory, it has 
been found from municipal records that mill hands do not fall victims to plaguo so readily as 
out-door labourers. It has been shown that labourers working outside factories have a death-rato 
from plague of 60 per thousand, whilst the rate for mill-hanrls is given at 9. In conclusion, I am 
averse on principle to interfering with adult labour by legislation. Since India is not a self-govern- 
ing country such legislation may bo undertaken through outside influence, owing to clash of 
interests, But if legislation is resorted to, and a 12£ hours' working day be fixed all throughout 
India for all factories where steam is used, I do not think that the interest of the employers and 
the employed will suffer. 

Witness stated that he had been connected with tho industry as a Director of Companies for 20 Owl #t(dk0fl£ 
years, and during that timo ho had visited tho mills and become acquainted with the practical sido 
of tho business. In his opinion tho mill operatives were a healthy class, and municipal records 
showed that they were not bo liable to plague as other labourers, Tho figures in question were 
prepared by Mr. Waoha and submitted to a meeting of tho Bombay Millowners* Association. They 
had never been contradicted. No explanation had been given why mill-hands should be immune 
from plaguo, but witness thought it was owing to their regular work and wages, and to their getting 
better food than labourers in outride employments. Ho had not observed any deterioration in the 
physique of mill operatives. Witness stated that he had prepared a table showing the number of 
absentees in the course of a month. Out of 1,726 hands in the Crescent Mill in December 1906, 
there were present for the full month 618. There were absent for one day 263 i for two days 286 ; 
for three days 163 : for four days 102 ; for five days 39 and for more than five days 255. That ; 
was an ordinary month, and was selected for tho Factory Labour Committee, who were then in., 

Bombay. The Crescent Mill was a weaving mill, and only employed about 200 females. Witness 
also submitted the following statements showing the average production of yam in short as compared 
With long working days : — 

The Ibrahimbhoy Pabaney Mills— 

No. of houra jur day. Production in lbs. per day. Avenge per spindle- 

18 been 54 soJaotcs 50,710 *780 

>18 bras 80,508 *808 
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The Currimbhoy mill- 

18 hour® 47 minutes 22,891 *708 

12 hours 19,366 -698 

The figures for tho short working day aro based on the three months* production of October to 

December 1905, and those for tho long working day on the month or two previous to Ootobor 1905. 

Witness had also had a census taken of tho number of hands in the compound at different 
time s of the day. At the Currimbhoy Mills tho average number of hands present was 2,341. 
There were in tho compound at 8 a.m, 135 ; at 11 a.m. 125 j at 3 i\m. 130, and at 5 pm* 135. 
At the E. Pabanoy Mills tho average number of hands present was 1,593. There were in the 
compound at 8 a.m. 130; at 11 a.m. 140 ; at 3 r.M. lt>5, and at 5 a.m. 151. At tho Crescent 
Mill the average number of hands present was 1,799. There were in tho compound at 8 a.m. 100 ; 
at 11 a.m. 120; at 3 r.M. 130, and at 5 r.M. 115. The longest timo worked was practically 
13 hours 54 minutes, excluding the interval, and these hours existed for so mo time after the electric 
light was introduced. At present hiB mills worked for 13 hours, and lie considered that tho correct 
number of hours for a working day. He was opposed to any restriction of tho hours of adult labour, 
and thought that tho men and employers could arrange tho hours between themselves. Tho 
operatives oven now dictated the number of hours to be worked. In October 1905 tho men objected 
to work any longer by cleotrio light, and so the 12 hours* day was tried. Tho operatives then 
found that; their wagcB wero falling, and so said they would work a little longer to earn more 
monoy* The men would have been content with the shorter hours at the higher scale of wages. 
Now tho 13 hours* day had been decided upon, and the industry was going along quietly. The 
day was not too long for tho men, who were irregular in their attendance, and could absent tliom- 
Belves at will. In his opinion they would absent themselves whether the day was short or long : it 
was their htf.ut to do so. Witness estimated that tho operatives only worked 11 out. of tho 13 hours, 
and out of tf at 11 tho men took time for their meals, and also idled about inside tho building. 
He did not anticipate any improvement in their habits even in the course of 20 years, unless there 
was free primary education which would effect an improvement in their intellect. Ue had not 
noticed any improvement in tho skill of the operatives. Such improvement as there had been in 
production was tho result of improved machinery. The strike against electric light would have 
bccomo general if the mills concerned had not given in. Them was no agreement among tho mill- 
owners, but ho did not anticipate any further increase in tho hours of work. For instance, tho 
spinning trade at present was bad, and tho weaving trade extremely good, and yet owners had not 
gono beyond tho 13 horn’s. Both masters and men had settled down to tho 13 hours’ day and it 
was his opinion, that if tho owners attempted to those h^”” ilu^uvould he a disturbance 

with the men. Witness wb*& >vd these hours .ill ms mills all file year round, and other mills wero 
instiling tho electric light as possible in order to work a uniform 13 hours’ day. With tho 

hairjhour interval in the mill, ffifc&al lowing one hour for coming and returning from work, there 
only remained nine and a half houiw^the operative at home. In witness’ opinion the men seemed 
to like it, becauso they did not object? They came to Kombay to make .as much money as possible 
in a short time, and then return to their villages. He got all the labour that was required, but to 
obtain sufficient for relays was impossible. Taking the operatives as a class they undoubtedly saved 
monoy, which was proved by their sending so much through tho Post Office to their families. Tho 
mill pay must be good, for although the labour market was very brisk, yet the mills were well 
supplied with hands. It waB evident that the pay was sufficiently good to induce them to remain 
in the mills. Tho elderly people retirod.io their villages, and witness thought that only about 10 to 
15 per cent . of the hands were in debt. This indebtedness was largly duo to drunkenness, and 
every facility was given them for drinking. He understood there were 14 grog shops within a 
email area in the mill district at Parel. All tho mills of his Company were modem buildings, and 
the windows provided plenty of ventilation. The operatives, however, preferred to keep the windows 
closed* Witness was of opinion that a 12 hours' day would not greatly interfere with tho industry 


Witxesb No. 75. 

Mr. Bubxnt , manager of the Behmani Mill , Bombay. 

I am tho manager of the Behmani Spinning Mills, which employ 500 adult operatives and 200 
females. I do not employ children now ; 1 do so only when there is a scarcity of labour. The mill 
has only worked for 4 years. Statistics showing the production per spindlo per hour aro annexed. 
I do not think there is .any necessity to obtain trained inspectors for factory work from tho United 
Kingdom. Wo have sufficient managers and engineers, both Europeans and natives, here, who are 
well versed in the language, customs, etc. of the people, to make an efficient staff. 1 do not think 
the present working hours of adult males are excessive, or that their physique lias been affected by 
long hours. They compare favourably with workpeople outside tho mills, 1 am of opinion that 
the hours of adult mill labour should not lie restricted, as there is no such restriction in other paths 
of life. They are practically masters of the situation, and are always able to Buit themselves 
easily elsewhere if they aro not satisfied with mill life. 1 consider half an hour recess between 
noon and 2 p.m., as quito sufficient for their philandering and sight-seeing round about the mills ; 
they do nothing else then, but they take good care to have other recesses, on their own, when the 
length of timo and numbers are unlimited. 1 do not think a class of young persons necessary 
under tho existing Act, if a physical examination of children is held before they commence work as 
half-timers, and then another examination at 14 before they are passed out as adults. However, 
3 am strongly of opinion that tho physical examination of children should be as strict as possible 
before they aro certified as fit to work. I came across a few instances of certified children who 
would have been better out of tho mills. I think the minimum age of 9 suitablo. 1 do not 
think any restriction should be placed on the over-time Bystem. This is a matter that rests entirely 
with the operatives, and they will certainly resent any interference by whioh their earnings are 
lessened. 1 am of opinion that a compulsory stoppage of mills on SnndayB, independent of Hindu 
or other holidays, will be greatly appreciated by the operatives in general, and will prevent any 
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me from infringing the Factory Act. This notion, if carried out m law, 'will act as a tonic to Mr. Batons. 
So operatives whose usual dissipation during their holidays makes them take a day off on their own 
responsibility, knowing as they do that they have a straight run of 10 or 12 days before them. 

This would mean a loss of wages of, say, 12 to 13 days in the whole year to the operatives, which 
is infinitesimal compared to the 12 hours a day proposal, which I do not for a moment support. 

As the result of my long exporienco, and my intimate knowledge of labour both in Calcutta and 
Bombay. 1 do not think the health of mill hands has deteriorated on account of the hours they 
work. With regard to the compulsory education of half-timers, I think it ib a wasto of energy. 

The olass from which the mill operatives como receive no education, generally speaking, and there 
i no particular reason why mill-owners should bo forced to provide education 1 he idea of giving 
education to children who were going to work all their lives in a mill is not tenable I am of 
opinion that the Bombay mills are well ventilated, but it is doubt ul if advantage is always taken 
Jt the appliances provided. Female labour should be entirely excluded at night in factories, and 
tho present hours of female labour should not ho interfered with. It seldom exceeds 9 hours. 

I think the present standard of latrino accommodation sufficient, but separato urinal accom- 
modation could with advantage bo provided. Regarding fire, 1 do not think there is any necessity 
to interfere with the present arrangement of doors; in case o fire tho operatives vanish in a very 
short time by tlie numerous egresses provided for them, besides the Gro escapes. I do not remem ler 
having heard of any fatality in a mill, duo to this cause Precautions ter fencing machinery are 
amnio at present. 1 am of opinion there is no need for full time medical inspectors to assist the 
Wp . J:.1I Tt,n niLwatum of tho Act is duly and ethciently seen to by tho present 
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S^Lnt ones in Bombay, Tho observance of tho Act is duly and efficiently seen to by the present 
Inspectors. Any further harassing in this direction will make the mills suffer. But bcj'cvo that 
arrangements should be made to secure uniformity in tho administration of the Dactory Act through- 

out India. 
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Witness stated that ho had boon connected with tho MgGtry ter 20 years in Bombay and 
Calcutta Ho did not consider that the present hours oFwork were too long, llis mill workod 
from 5-30 A.M. to 7-30 r.M., and it bad run up to 3 o’clock, but that was the maximum for one 
shift All the mills were working ter those hours prior to tho arrival of tho Prince ol' Wales in 
November 1905, and then some stepped at 0 o'clock. The men found that their earnings suddenly 
became smaller, and so asked ter the mills to lie run for 13 hours. He considered 12 hours as the 
working day, and any time above that was overtime. For this extra time tho men received 10 
v ,r cent on their wages. Witness had a sufficient numher of hands without employing children. 
The production per hour was the same in the long and short days, and there was no more wasto in 
tho long days. As a matter of fact lie considered that tbo work at night was much better than 
the day work. Ho had worked his mill day and night with two shifts, and the night shift work 
-was much better than the day shift work. This was largely on account of the humidity, hut after 
midnight a little more supervision was required. Tho night shift originally worked from 7-30 p.M. 
to 2 am. but ho found that tho young adults could uot stand the strain, and so ho reduced tho 
night sliift time to 10 o’clock. The night shift workers received 75 per cent, of a wholo day's pay. 
Ho had more men at night than in the day, and possibly some of them had worked elsewhere 
during tho day. Ho worked tho two shifts for nine mouths, and had to stop tho system on account 
of a dcclino in trade, hut he was prepared to introduce it again if trado became brisk. Of courso, 
if more mills went in for night work, then there might be a difficulty about labour. For the night 
•work ho first paid daily wages, and then weekly wages Witness favoured the compulsory Sunday 
holiday and thought that there were about 1 3 more days which would have to bo given, thus 
reducing tho working days in the year to 30U. If the 12 hoars' restriction was to bo introduced, 
he would prefer to restrict the adult working hours. Tho treatment of tho proposed class of 
‘‘voung persons” would afEoot tho whole working of the mill, and their hours would determine 
tlm closing hours of the mill. A general restriction of adult hours would necessitate several 
exemptions so perhaps tbo lesser evil would ho tho creation of this class of “young persons" 
After a holiday tho men generally took anothor holiday, and Monday was a great day for 
absentees. A mill working by itself on a Sunday would also have a largo number of absentees, 
hut if all tho mills were at work ou a Sunday, then tho number of absences would not be so great. 
Caloutta tho mon would not work on Sundays. He was employed in the Sorampur Mill, 
*■ Shaw Wallace and Company. Tho hands came from that 
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Caloutta belonging to Mossrs. Shaw Wallace and Company. mo lianas came irom that 
side of I ndia . °In his opinion the Bombay men wore much more skilful, and earned higher wages, 
® hat)a 05 per o» nt. more than tho Calcutta men. Tho labour problem was also a serious one at the 
J v’n pur iphey paid weekly at that mill in accordance with the jute mills custom. The cost of 

Bring m Bombay was much higher than it was in Calcuta, and owing to this rise in the prioe of 
foodstuffs in Bombay he understood that there was every probability of a big strike in a certain 
mUl The other Bombay mills would have to abide by the result, and if the men were successful, 
tiien the masters would have to give a further increase. In his opinion the men had a, good 


org anisation, and if their hours were reduced, they would not consent to a reduction of warn* 
liSl-hands were largely in debt, and the ohief reason was the number of liquor shops which had 
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been opened in the vicinity of the mills, Several of their social customs were also very expensive, 
and once they got into the hands of the marwari they never escaped. Thor© were several who 
managed to save money and buy land, to which they retired when unfit for further mill work. 
He had at least 5 per cent, of his old workers still with him. Jn Calcutta water, coal, labour and 
cotton were cheaper, and wages lower than in Bombay, but for all that the mills in Bombay wero 
worked more profitably. A large amount of cot-ion was grown around Calcutta, and he expert* 
xnented with some at Seram pur. They worked similatdy long hours in tho cotton mills in Calcutta, 
with tho exception that they bad two hours off at. midday, or else commenced two hours later in tho 
morning. Tho Calcutta hands were just as casual as the Bombay hands, and after re-starting 
the engine at midday tho masters could never bo sure of the men returning to work. Witness did 
not approve of a two hours’ interval at midday. Ho was nearly two years at Serampnr. Witness 
considered that the operatives had improved in skill. They had never complained to him of long 
hours. Hcccntly his elect rio light installation was out of order for ten days, and the men came 
and asked that it should be attended to quickly, as otherwise thoy would lose mdfeoy. 


Witness No. 76. 

Mr . JT. E. E. Proctor , Bombay . 

My firm, ‘Messrs Killick, Nixon <fc Co., are the agents for»- 
The Kohinoor Mills Co., Ld., a cotton spinning mill; 

... 350 men. 

600 women. 

360 boyB over fourteen. 

1,300 

... 200 men. 

... women. 

... boys. 

200 

I cannot pay how many days in each year our mill has worked over 121 honrs a day sinco it 
started in ISOS, but L_can sav that we have no A*.’-" -J . ' - 1 Vns lun from daylight to 

dark. .tho shortest and 13 hours in the longest, or an average of 

abof 112 hours for the vcar^T^Lmy opintfm, the working hours of adult, males should be limited, 
and judging by the experience oHlfoalajjt few years, this can only be done effectually by legislation. 
As to whether tho longer hours liav^j^i'cadv affected the phj siqtio of the workers, it is rather 
difficult, to express an opinion now, seeing that the longer hours of work by electric light have only 
become general during tho last few yeats. We should have to wait for the next generation to seo 
the real result; but 1 am conxin ed that if the longer horns bc ome general, tlicro will be a marked 
deterioration in the physique of the workers. I consider that the extra 2 hours' work by electric 
light in tho evening, when not. only tho atmosphere in the mill is at its worst, but tho workors 
themselves at o tired and their vitality exhausted, must exercise a bad effect, and probably takes 
more out oF tho opei a lives tl an tho whole of tho ?est of tho day. I consider that tho working 
hours should bo restricted to daylight, which would mean, as 1 have said above, an average of about 
12 hours during the year, actually 12 horns H minutes. Next to this, the host system would bo 
to fix them in the Bombay Presidency from 6 A.M. to 6*30 i\m. standard time. If this latter 
course was adopted it would mean that, mills, in order to work these regular hours, would have to 
use electric light, and it is for this reason 1 advoeato the former system as more suitable for mill 
Operatives in a tropical country. If tho hours are tost rioted as above, 1 am in favour of leaving 
the question of midday intervals to tho mills to settle themselves, as I can seo no advantage in 
fixing an arbitrary stoppage which might very easily le a cause of friction. 1 am much opposed 
to tho shift system, as it could easily bo abused, and the object, aimed at by' the restriction of hours 
would be defeated For example, two mills near each other might so arrange their shifts that tho 
men from tho one mill who had worked from 5 a. m. to 12 noon could work at the other from 1 to 
8 P. M. and vice versa , and it would he extremely difficult to stop this Provided tho working hours 
for adults are restricted, 1 do not think it desirable to create a class of “ young persons," but if thoy 
aro not restricted, then 1 am in favour of creating such a class as it must result in physical deter- 
ioration to work a boy of 14 for more than 12 hours a day. Under our system of daylight working 
I do not consider thc?so boys are overworked, as out of tho 12 working Lours they, as well as the 
men, spend nearly 3 horns in eating their food, smoking, washing, etc. If such a class is created 
I think the ago should bo from 14 to 17, and the horns limited to 12. Tho effect of creating such 
a class would, in most mills, be much the same as restricting the hours for adults, owing to the 
largo number of boyB employed. In the Kohinoor Mills we employ 600 women and about 350 full* 
timers or young persons out of a total of 1,300. 1 do not think it is advisable or necessary to 
raiso tho minimum ago of children above 9. To do so would entail hardship on the parents by 
preventing tho children from contributing to the support of tho family. I think certificareB of age 
and physical fitness should be required beforo children are allowed to work in factories, and that 
pending such cet titicates, they should he allowed to work for a fortnight. I do not think another 
inch certificate should bo required beforo ohildren, who have worked as half-timers, are allowed to 
work full time as adults, provided they can produce their original certificate or satisfy the mill 
Authorities by their records as to their age. Failing this I think a certificate of age alono should 
be required. I do not think factory owners should havo to provide elementary education for tho 
ohildren employed by them. This should be provided by the Government or the Municipality. I 
am not in favour of any role being passed to prevent non-working ohildren from accompanying 
workers in the mills! as it would probably entail considerable hardship on the workers* During tho 
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years our mill has worked there has been no accident to any of these children. I certainly think Mr. H. E. 3. Proctor# 
everything should be dono to secure proper ventilation, and a proper standard of moisture, but 
these are matters for the opinions of experts. I do not think there is any necessity to increase 
the latrine accommodation, as the present arrangements appear to be quite sutiiciont. I am unable 
to say whether full-tirne modical inspt5ctors are necessary, but I hardly think so, As far as I can 
ascertain, the pre^ont inspectors are very good and do r.heir work very well, I can see no reason 
why our factory inspectors should not bo trained in India. Should it he decided that full time 
modical inspectors aro necessary, then I think permanent men should bo engaged either in 
England or India, and not appointed from the Indian Modical Service. My reason for saying this 
is that, if appointed from tho Indian Medical Service, they would probably be transferred else- 
where just when they had got thoroughly into tho work, and there would thus bo a constant 
obange of inspectors, which should certainly be avoided if possible. Tho opinions l have 
expressed above refer primarily to cotton mills, There aro, however, many other factories 
and workshops which would be afFccted by tho proposed legislation. In some of these, such as tho 
repairing workshops in Bombay and elsewhere, night work is constantly an absoluto necessity, and 

E ro\ision should be made for such ca-es. I am in favour of compulsory cloning on Sundays in 
eu of tho present, system of 4 days a month. My reasons are : — 

(1) on account of the Europeans omployod in the factories who should not bo required to 
work on Sundays; and 

(2J because I think it. would ho hotter for the mill hands themselves to have their rest 
regularly every seventh day instead of the present irregular system. 

Witness stated that this Company had had their mills since 1898. They had no electric light Oral idena* 
and did not work tho long hours in 1905. From his experience of Bombay ho was of opinion that 
without a direct restriction of the hours of adult, labour the hours of work could never restricted. 

Ho considered that tho sunrise to sunset day was the most, suitable to the Indian operat-ve, and ho 
would havo no objection to tho Local Government thing the hours month by month. Ire admitted 
that the majority of mills had electric light, and if tho sunrise to sunset, day were enforced, their 
electric light installations would bo of no use. In reply to a suggestion that bo was opposed to long 
hours because bis mill bad not put up an electric installation, lie pointed out that such an argu- 
ment had already been urged by other mill-owners, but that it was really no argument at all, because 
in comparison with the largo protits recently made, the cost of an electric light installation, which 
would be about Its. 12,0UU, need not bo considered, in the event of a fixed working day, the same 
all tho year round, being made statutory, ho would probably put in electric light at once. When 
other mills commenced long oi ' hands bad left ; but, generally speak- 
ing, they havo had no Injure there i 1 i_.iT' ' ' TThto|illi[iJ i ' iSiill who 

had been there since the commencement. If adult laow^xwas not i^L/utcd, then bo was in fj^our 
of the “ young persons ” class being created, and thol^guilt u^mld probably bo the same. Ho 
suggest ed that “ young persons ” should 1)0 defined as pcn^|*n)ctwccn the ages of 14 and 17, 
and lie did not think they would be overworked l>y working cmy light hours. hrom statistics taken 
in his own mill, bo reckoned that out of the daylight hours tho hands were actually absent from 
their work about 3 hours every day. Ho did not object to these intervals of rest because ho 
thought that was tho only way in which tho operatives could work tho hours they did. With a 
12- hour day ho thought that si Holer supervision could be exercised. lie preferred adult labour, 
and bis mill did not employ more half-timers than they could help. There was not sufficient 
labour available in Bombay to work the mills for two shifts, and the very long hours affected the 
labour supply because the operatives went away to their country more frequently than they used 
to do when the hours were shorter. One effect of tho long hours had been, by increasing tho pro- 
duction, to glut tho market sooner than would have been the case if shorter hours had been worked. 

Spread over a series of months, ho did not think that there would be any appreciable difference in 
the production of a 12 hours’ day as compared with tho 14 or 15 hours day, and tho Company 
did not think they had lost anything by working without electric light, as they obtained a hotter 
quality of work. Witness preferred tho direct restriction of adult labour to tho creation of tho 
proposed class of young persons, as ho did not think that such a class would work satisfactorily, 
and as ho was of opinion that mill owners would got round it somehow or other, hi reply to a 
question as to whether ho was aware that legislation to restrict adult labour had not been brought 
into force in any other country and, whether, in these circumstances lie thought it right to rest net 
adult labour in India, witness stated that in his opinion there was no reason why a new departure as 
regards factory legislation should not bo applied to tho conditions oxisting in India, as be thought the 
peoplo were not capable as yet of knowing what was best for them. In reply to a further question 
as to whether, in view of tho competition of other countries for tho yam market it would bo fair to 
impose restrictions in India which might militate against cheap production, witness stated that his 
reason for advocating tho shorter hours was because bo thought tho long hours were very bad for the 
present operatives, and also for future generations. Tho question as to whether their interests should 
be sacrificed for tho benefits of tho mill-owners was one for Government to decide. The operatives 
might not know that tho long day's work was gradually injuring thoir health and physiquo, but 
witness thought that it was. In his opinion, the 12 hours' day would havo no bad effects on tho 
industry. He had no objection to children being certified before employment. If Sunday wore 
made a compulsory holiday, he admitted that this would theoretically increase the number of 
holidays in the year by about 12 days, and in that way would affect production, but bo doubted 
whother it would in actual practice. Ho thought tho workers would like a definite weekly holiday, 
and probably give up some of the extra days they now took. From statistics taken in his own mill, 
witneBB stated that the operatives generally, in addition to the 4 compulsory holidays, stayed away 
iwo other days each month. He was in favour of a compulsory Sunday holiday ; and personally 
would take the risk of the extra days being taken as holidays, and of a correspondingly reduced 
production, but he was unable to say, on behalf of his Hindu and other shareholders, whether they 
would approve of that course. After working for 9 months the operatives generally took 3 months' 
holiday. He had no objection to grouping the women with young persons, and allowing them to 
work for 12 hours. 
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Witness No. 77, 

Mr, E. 0 . Mad an, manager of the Hongkong Spinning and Manufacturing Company , Limited, 

Bombay . 


Thoro are on an averago^about a thousand workers attending this mill every day of whom 800 
are men and 2( 0 worren. There are no half-timers. The following fipures show the number of 
days in the last 10 } ears during which our factory worked over 12£ hours per day: — 


In 

... 1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900 . 

1901. 

1902 . 

1903 . 

1904 . 

1908 . 

1906. 

Days . 62 

65 

75 

67 

90 

84 

85 

71 

100 

85 


Average daily number of hours worked during the last 10 years 




In 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901 . 

1902 , 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 


H.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H. M. 

H. M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 


11-58 

11-50 

12-6 

12-10 

12-15 

12-5 

11-55 

11-51 

12-8 

11-56 


I think tbo working hours of adult males should not be limited nor should there bo any res- 
triction by law on mill-owners with respect to working hours. Tho physique of workers is not 
affected by long hours ; they are allowed to go out for smoking and other purposes whenever they 
please. I do not think it desirable that a special class of workers intermediate between the half- 
timer and the adult should be created ; tho present system is quite satisfactory. Women should not 
be allowed to l e employed at night. The minimum age of children should not he raisod beyond 
nine, otherwise they would wander from street to street, having nothing to do, and turn out bad 
characters. Air in the inside of a factory, where pulle\s and machines are working fast, is not. bad 
in comparison x'i'h the rooms of some of the workmen, who live together in larec numbers in c.hawls 
to their great discomfort. On account of the lofty rooms, and the largo number of windows and 
doors, togetlcr with the continual rotation of the machinery, there is generally proper ventilation 
and little J ik of impure air inside a factory. Tho latrino accommodation should be left as it is, and 
there is noinccessiiy for insisting up* n separate urinal accommodation. 1 do not see any necessity 
for the appointment of lull-time medical inspectors of factories. Certificates of physical fitness as 
well as qjf a e are necessary, but at least two weeks’ timo should ho nllowed for tho employment of 
children pen* ing examination for a certificate. Tho present arrangement* of medical examination 
is all ti at can be ncsirod. I am not in favour of the suggestion for the creation of a class of “young 
persons’* as in the United Kingdom. This class of persons is generally employed in all mills in 
the card in. 1 an 1 spinning departments, and the creation of the class of “ young persons " — eventu- 
ally resulting <n tie restriction of working hours for them — will practically determine the working 
lion s of the w: ole factory. There are about a hundred “ young persons ” between tl e a- e of I t* — 
16 c ln )jjv*yed i nMUfcfaol > ot. .It adult labourM^h*.;„ \ r . 1 ' .t$gh T urn entirely against 

anw Much restricFo n, 1 tlrSn^ywouhl he u^Srable to fix a maximum number of hours, leaving it to 
the^iiscreri n <>f each m«iivid?hi^emph*yAr o settle the time for the c* inmenremcnf and tho termi- 
nal n of tho day's w<*rk. 1 d«> n^t y^mve of the suggestion to obtain factory inspectors from tho 
Li nit ed Kingdom ; they would rakeWvh*ng timo to learn the habiis and customs of tho Indian 
workmen. 1 don't, consider it necessary that factory inspectors sir *u Id received their training in 
England. 

Witness had been connected with the industry since 1892. His mill worked from daylight to 
dark and he had to pay hi-, tier wages in order to keep his men ami compete with the elect rin light 
mills Tl is increased the c«*st of production to some extent. Operatixes would not work harder to 
earn m-*ro m* nov. They were too illiterate, and would have their own way, whatever the c« st. He 
had ii tied mi* her a’> improvement in skill nor in their application to their work; the operatives w-ere 
the same now as when he first, knew them At his mill 10 per cent, were absent, for more than four 
da\ s in tho m* nt h An a»iulr would not work longer than two years before returning to his country ; 
and if tl o rains were good, he would go more frequently. Witness would not describe the operatives 
as a s >her class, for if they had money, they could not refrain from drinking. In fact-, they had to 
drink after » long and tiring day's work. The sober one* drank molasses mixed with water, and 
the others went to the liquor shops. They drank rather for enjoyment than for intoxication. Wit- 
ney did not think that t lies sunrise to sunset day affected the health of the operatives, because in 
the l*>n .- dais they had frequent intervals of rest. In his opinion the adult should 1x5 allowed to 
work his own hours. TJie long hours of 1005 were purely a question between employers and em- 
ployed, for tho workmen could have their own way in regard to hours if they liked. 


Witnesses Nos. 78 , 79 and 80 . 

Messrs. S. A. N'lthan, si tperintendent of Messrs, E, D. Sassoon and Company's Mills, A, May all , 
manager of the Jacob Sassoon Mills, and 12 . U, Orabtrce , manager of the Alexandra and 
E D. Sassoon Mills. 


A statement, showing tho number of looms and spindles and the number of hands employed, is 
appended : — 


Mills. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

W ork -people etn ployed. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

Jacob Saesoon Mill ... ... 

E. 1>. .'"asHoon Mill ... 

(Under erection) ... 

Alexandra Mill ... 

(Under erection) ... 

Rachel S. Mill 

JE. D. Sassoon Turkey Red Dye 
Works. 

Total 

03,638 
SO, 84 
22.228 
20.350 
10,682 

1,810 

751 

• •a 

734 

’*2,000 

• •• 

8,406 

1,478 

••• 

1,169 

l',300 

182 

745 

340 

••• 

168 

••• 

250 

43 

46 

12 

13 

4,287 

1,830 

li350 

1*650 

225 

206,682 

6,295 

7,626 

1,646 

71 
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The following shows the number of days over 12} hours worked during the last ten Mc««r«. Kathan, 
yew.:- 


Year. 

Jacob Sassoon Mill. 

K. D. Sassoon Mill. 

Alexandra Mill. 

Rachel 3. Mill. 




Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Day*. 

1807 


... 

103 

... 

••• 

... 

1*98 



143 

• •• 

• •• 

• 

1899 



138 



••• 

1900 



78 

• •• 


• •• 

1911 



285 

• •• 


• •• 

1902 



305 



• •• 

1903 



269 

ioi 


••• 

1904 



112 

66 


• » 

1905 



234 

101 

99 

67 

1900 


... 

274 

131 

133 

103 


The averago daily number of hours worked during the above periods has been 


Jacob 8a«soon 
Mill. 

K. D. Snssoon 
Mill. 

Alexandra 

AlilL 

RaoM S. 
Mill. 

E. D. Saloon 
Turkov lh*d l>ve 
Works. 

A 

Bouts. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

i 

! 

i Honrs. 

1 

Hours 

124 

12 

12 

i 12 

10 


Tf certificates of physical fitness as well as of ago are required prior to the employment- of 
children on half-time, "e consider two weeks a reasonable time for thccmplove to l e allowed to 
work jiending examination for a certificate. Medical examination for certificates should he held 
every two weeks ^gftlticaUs of plij sical fitness for half-timers to work 

as full-timers would lie most Unsatisfactory. One TS te uniner may tlinyF-,.- <eWHi 4 _unt.;v. another 
may think that, though not robust, it may still bo fitTOtaork in mills. The creatioiAo! a 

class of “}oung persons” \>e are not in fa\our of, b^Vif allied, ami their I ours of la! our 
restricted, the mills ill ha\o to run less hours, as fflWuajority of the persons enn loved in 
the mills may bo classed as “youn/ persons.” It, is impossimo to supply any in ormation as to 
the probable number of “young persons” between 14 to 1G employed in our mills. The workers 
have no idea of aue. 

If tl-o hours of labour are restricted it would bo preferable fo fix a maximum number of hours 
to be worked. Inspectors with Indian training in cotton mills would 1 o preferable to inspectors 
recruited or trained at homo. Elasticity in any law that may he passed should he allowed The 
working hours of adult males should not be limited; there is no restriction in England, and none 
should be introduced here. The physique of the workers has not been affected by long hours A 
great amount of time is spent on their meals, loitering about the mill and latrines, while the mill is 
running. Unliko English operatives, they do not work continuously for a number of tear*. They 
generally go to their homes in the country for a rest, and to attend to tbe cultivation of their lands. 

It is not desirable to have a special re-isl or for all workers under 1(5 to facilitate inquiries as to 
physical litness ; tho question of age is difficult to ascertain, and otieo passed as a full-timer that 

should he sufficient. Women should not bo employed at night No change is necessary as re *ards 
the ajo limit of children allowed to work in factories. Regarding certificates of a^e and physical 
fitness required before children are allowed to w ork in factories, certificates of aeo only are quite 
sufficient. Regarding certificates of age and physical fitness for half-timers passing as full-timers 
we consider certificates of age sufficient. We do not consider it at all necessary to have a spcciai 
law for tho regulation of the working of sets for half-timers. All our mills work in sets now. 

Elementary education for children is provided by Messrs. E. D. Sassoon and Company at their own 
expense. We should not make it compulsory in all eases. T*he practice of young children accom- 
panying workers to dangerous parts of factories is guarded against- now in the host manner possible. 

It is not necessary to have any special prohibition. Testing of air in textile mills is not necessary ; 
our mills are as perfect as could be in a cotton mill. We consider mill premises much more 
healthy than the small and crowded rooms in tho chawls the workmen live in. No standard of 
moisture for the air in factories is required. All mills in India have tho latest humidifying 
systems, much more so than Lancashire. A standard of purity of humidifying water might be fixe£ 

Municipal water should be used in tho City of Bombay. Latrine accommodation of 1 seat for 
every 26 workers, and separate urinal accommodation, is not necessary. Considering tbe large 
number of bands employed compared with England, to provide seats for 1 in every 25 workers 
would require an enormous expenditure in land and buildings, and would increase loitoring. Jt is 
advisable to have all doors of working rooms bung so to open outwards, as a precaution in case 
of fire. Furthor precautions for tbe fencing of machinery are not necessary. It is having every 
attention. Full-timo medical inspectors of factories should be appointed to assist the present 
Inspectors. _ , 

Witness stated that 13 hours was the longest time his mills bad worked. The electric light Mr Crabtree 
was introduced this year. If tho hours were restricted, it was possible that the men would work n * » 
more steadily, but he foresaw considerable difficulty in getting them to remain at their work. In Qr °* 

Ida opinion the average production per hour was the same in the long days as in the short days. 
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He had never seen the men exhausted after their day's work in tho hot weather. His mills worked 
up to 7 p m. ( Bombay time) and the operatives had nover complained of lato hours. They were 
supposed to commence at 5-15 a.m. (Bombay Time), but the mill was nover in proper running order 
until half an hour later. Witness could express no opinion about the amount of time wasted. 
Twelvo per cent, of operatives were out all the time, lie had not tried tho pass-out system. If 
the hours were tixed at 12, the mills would make up that amount in tho cold weather by working 
by electrio light. Tho output by electric light working was equal to tho daylight output, per 
hour, but the work was not turned out quite so perfect. The hands wore more independent than 
they were three years ago. When the operatives worked now bv electric light, they did so for the 
money, and not becau^o they were told to do so. Ho considered they were capable of working 13 
hours a dav, excluding the half-hour interval. Tho long hours of 1905 were excessive, and ought 
to be prohibited. Ho would pre fer a maximum number of hours to be fixed, leaving tho particular 
mill to work its own 12 or 13 hours in the courso of tho day. A register of voting adults would 
mean a great deal of trouble in investigating the age of the persons concerned. He kept a register 
of half-timers, but a register of young persons would involve 34 per cent, of the employes in his 
two mills. Ho objected to the young persons’ clas*, because it was so difficult to arrive at a 0011*004 
ftge. Tho young adults, too, did not require further protection. Considering the work they did, 
and tho way they did it, he thought they were equal to a full day’s work, but if they were working 
under Lancashire eonditions, lie would say it was too hard for them The Indian operative did 
not do half the work of an English operative, in addition to which tho former was always taking 
time off. Up to three years ago the purity of air test had not been a success in England, and 
he objected to it being introduced in India. They had a humidifving apparatus in the mill, and 
tho water used was taken from tho tank which was sometimes foul. All water used for this 
purpose should be obtained from a specified source, and there should also ho a separate boiler 
for it. Themv-ent latrine accommodation was not insufficient <>r overcrowded; it was moro a 
question of fading room for new latrines rather than of anv particular objection t-» providing 
more seats. All bis half-timers attended a school situated in the vicinity of the mill. Them 
was no compulsion used, and lie thought they all went every day. An average weaver earned 
from Fis.f Uf> to 2d per month. They went out of the mill as much as they liked, leaving their 
looms in charge of an adjoining wearer. At present it was impossible to employ women on 
account of the restriction of their hours. He conridered ifc advisable fo increase their working day 
to 12 hours, which would ho a help to labour. Witness did not con-ider that tho Indian operative 
was as much exhausted after his 13 hours' work as the Lancashire operative was when lie left 
the mill. In I ancashire a man had to work. In India he did not In his opinion tho operatives 
were lieginning to combine, and Mahonicdans^d^ H .mix together in decided 

contrast jailing a i'o 'VJJ'S mi go . Jlo had Trul trouble in the spinning 

depa^f-aent, but the men «Jwiil£*»t w in. yfValf- timers only worked nbout half the time that they 
were in the mill. Witness wofrfd not^scribe tho operatives a- a drunken class: there were very 
few real drunkards. They were, howgrpr, badly off, many being in debt, and in the hands of the 
mar warts. 

Noth. — Messri. Nathan and May all did not attend fur oral examination . 


Witness No. 81. 

Jl/r. Domanji Dins haw Petit, Bombay, 

I am the senior partner of Messrs. D. M. Petit, Sons and Company, agents of tho Maniokji 
Petit, Homan ji Petit, Dinshaw Petit, and Eramji Petit Mills. I am also senior partner of Messrs. 
13. W. Pe tit, Sons and Cornpanv, agent h of the Emperor Edward Mill, the presses and gins of tho 
Godaveri Valley, Parbhani and Osm-ri Ginning and Pressing Companies Limited. The contention 
that in no other civilized country in the world is there any restriction put upon adult labour, and 
that it should not bo limited in this country, i ; not to be lightly brushed arido. It has much forco 
in it, and is worthy of serious and mature con ^deration. Before finally taking tho extreme and 
drastic step of limiting all adult laLuir, and before embarking upon a measuro which is quito 
unprecedented in the annals of all legislation, British or otherwise, 1 think it would bo better if instead 
of promiscuously restricting all adult labour to 12 hour* a separate class of “ young persons " between 
tho agos of 14 and 2.) wore created, and their hours of labour restricted by legislation to 12 working 
Lours per day. TJicro is bound to be in every mill a certain percentage of persons between tho 
ages of 14 and 20. If these person* were prevented by law from working more that 12 hours a 
day tho mill could not bo worked moro than 12 hours without tho aid of those “ young persons,” 
and solely by tho employment of persons above tho ago of 20. Thus the limit of 12 hours for all 
adult mill operatives would ho secured without directly calling in tho aid of legislation to restrict all 
adult labour. According to tho abovo suggestion tho mill-hands above the age of 20 would bo freo 
to work os many hours as they chose, but theso “ young persons” of whom thero is a fairly approci- 
ablo percentage in every mill form so integral a part of tho whole mass of operatives that this check 
alono, as a matter of economic working, would practically determine tho hours during which tho 
machinery would run, and wonld operate to debar all adults in tho mill from working moro than 12 
hours. If, however, it is not deemed oxpodient to adopt any such suggestion, and if the Govern- 
ment decide upon taking all at once tho extreme step of restricting all adult labour, l think it would 
be advisablo to prescribe tho legal working hours to be, except whero working by shifts, from 
6-30 A.M. (S. T.) to 7 p.m. (S. T.) so that, half an hour being allowed for roccss and tiffin, the actual 
working hours would como to 12. Those hours, viz., 6*30 a.m. to 7 p.m., are recommended for 
Bombay only. If the working hours for all adults are restricted by legislation, there would be 
do necessity to croate a special class of young persons.’ Undor the circumstances^ the present dis- 
tinction of half-timers end adults would be sufficient. It is not desirable to raise beyond 9’ years 
the present minimum ago at which children are allowed to work in factories. I should think that 
14 years ought to be the minimum age for adult labour. A person over 9 years who has not 
completed 14 years should be treated as a half-timer. Before ohildren are allowed to work in 
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factories, a certificate of ago should bo required. If, however, the -question of a^o cannot easily be Mr. B. D. PdHft. 
settled, owing to the absence of the birth or vaccination certificate, certain tests of physical fitness 
should be -prescribed, e.g height, number of teeth, &c., in order to ascertain the ago. A certificate 
of physical fitness, apart from this, is not necessary. If a special class of “young persons “is 
created, under the circumstances suggested above, it should bo rendered obligatory on every person 
seeking work as a “young person" to produce a certificate of ago. It would be much better if tho 
children wore required by law to work in two sols, o g., the first batch might commence work at 
6-30 (S. T.) and finish at 9-30 a.m. and bo replaced by another batch ; tho first batch has then to 
attend the school attached to the mill from 9-30 to 12-30. After tiffin this batch resumes work in 
the mill from 1—4 r.M. It can go home at 4 r.ii. The second batch should come to tho mill at 
9 o'clock, and wait in tho school room till 9- 30 a.m. (S. T.), and commence work at 9 30 and 
leave off at 12-30 i\m. They should attend tho school after tiffin from 1 — 4, and then attend to 
their work from 4—7 P.M. It must be made obligatory on the factory owners to provide elementary 
education at their own expense for children working in their factories. They must pay the salaries 
of the school-masters, and provide the children with hookB, slates, and not allow the school 
expenses to be a burden on the children in any way. Apart from drawing the attention of tho mill 
operatives to the danger incurred by the children, I am not in favour of any rule being introduced 
prohibiting non-working young children from accompanying workers to what are styled the 
“ dangerous ” or unhealthy pails of factories. Jn mv opinion the physique of workers has 
been affected by long hours. 1 am against all employment of women at night in factories. Ques- 
tions of ventilation, sanitation, Ae., arc* such as cannot be said to bo ultimately or definitely decided • 
for factories even in Kngland. If the Government prescribe a practicable and reasonable (and not 
a very high) standard, the mill-owners would not mind following the same. Tho present standard 
of latrine accommodation, vii. f one sent for every 50 workers, is not in need of any change, but 
there should be separate urinal accommodation. The suggestion to prcscribo that all doors of 
working rooms must bo so hung as to open readily from the inside outwards, in ease of tire, is a 
good one and might be adopted. It is not necessary to appoint full-time medical inspectors of 
factories to assist the present inspectors. Assuming that it is eventually decided to Jrsfriet tho 
liourH of adult labour, I think the restriction should take the form proposed, m. 9 the imposition of 
definite time limits beyond which no operative could be legally employed in a particular place. X 
am not in favour of fixing a maximum number of hours and then tearing it to the discretion of each 
individual employer to settle the time for the commencement and the termination of the day’s work. 

1 am firmly of opinion that there* should be uniformity in the administration of the Factory 
Act throughout Hritish India, and if it could l c* managed the same regulation should bo made to 
prevail throughout the Native States in India, ns otherwise then: is the likelihood of an unfair 
competition. If it is eventually decided to introduce a law more string* nt than that at present in 
force, the inclusion of prou-^'juTc ft l »te r TO fi h.?v it aaq itiin o i ) nt of elasticity i n jts actual operation 
would bo welcome and appreciated, as it. would te-i&jSnreiiiox e tte^YgT ofirmng, 
and mitigate the* hardships, it any, caused by tho Act. , ?Btelie samdShrfe the elasticity shouldBhot 
ho so great as to make the new Act a dead-letter. Tf a ItP^is passed restricting the hours of work 
of the operatives in tho mills, that law should be made to appFyJ^qually to the ginning and pressing 
factories. 

Witness spoko from 30 years’ experience, ar d said be had neither noticed any increase in Oral evidtno* 
tho skill of the workmen, nor improvement in their application to their wot k. lie ngived with 
some restriction being placed on the adult working day. lteforo tho introduction of ebetric 
light tho mills worked from sunrise to sunset, and tho elect ric light, xvaa brought in to obtain an 
average 12 hours’ day. As tho prospects of tho industry improved, tho hours of work were in- 
created, and operatives went to those mills where they could obtain more wages by working long 
hours. It was his opinion that tho health of the operatives was injured by these long hours, in 
support of which he slated that his mill managers told him that whenever a fairly heavy article 
had to bo lifted or rejnoved, a greater number of lands was required more tlmu was pro* iously tho 
case. Witness did not work the very long hours, but increased his rate of wages to re tain his men. 

Tho output of yam converted into 20s per spindle in the short days was about f»A ounces, and in 
tho long day s, 7 g ounces, and of cloth in the short days 10.1 toll lbs. and in long da* s 1 1„ to 
12 lbs. lu order to arrive at a restriction of tho working hours of adult lal our, he favoured 
tho formati *ti of a class of/* young persons ” between the ages of 14 and 20. In the Maneekji l’ctit 
Mill he had 4,210 hands, and l lie proportion of persons between tho ages of 14 and 20 would 
in tho different departments work out as follows : — 


Department. 

Total lianda. 

No. between 14 and 20. 

Percentage. 

King 

1,100 

563 

60 

Card room 

1 00 

165 

23 

Sising 

660 

50 

10 

Weaving 

1,030 

166 

16 

Thread 

403 

25 

6 

Reeling 

480 

170 

39 


ToUl ... 4,810 

Tl39 

26 per cent. 


From thoBO figures, showing a poreentago above 25% for young persons between 14 and 20, 
tho witness thought that tho number of young persons from 14 to 20 would bo so large as to 
determine tho working terms of tho mill. But if, with a limit of 14 to 16, tho percentage in mills 
generally came to about 25% of tho total hands, there would bo no necessity to extend tho age limit 
to 20. Witness did not find that the men left his mills* He always used a good quality of cotton, 
and, there being less waste, the operatives preferred to stop with him. Tho production at his ™il1 
with short hours was nearly equal to the production at thoso mills which worked long hours 
with electric light. This was owing to the better quality of cotton used, and not to the greater 
industry of the men. His workmen obtained the samo wages as were paid in the long-hour 
mills, and they also had the benefit of a benevolent fund, doctors, and chawls. He charged Re. 1-8 
for a room, compared with an outside obarge of 8 to 4 rupees. Directly a zoom in bis chawl waa 
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empty, tlicro were several applicants, and it was bis experience that if chawh wore built, mill 
people would live in them. The cost of building per room was Rs. 400, exclusive of the ground 
value. The elderly people retired to their country after having saved some money,’ and ho did 
not think that a largo proportion of the operatives were in del t. Some spent money in drink, 
and they were becoming extravagant ; they travelled in trams and drank soda water. Wit hobs 
would not leave it to the mills to fix their own hours, lie would have the same hours for all 
Bombay mills. The workmen would not work harder in order to obtain higher wages. During 
the first ph« go e scare in ]H9o or 1897, they worked a 10-hour day for tlireo months, and there 
was no increase in production ptr hour, in liis opinion tko operatives wore ns slack in their 
habits as ever, and in the course of a 13 hours’ day they were only at tho machines from 10 to 
10 J hours, excluding the half-hour interval. 

In the 10-liour days of 1800 or 1897 all tho mills were short-handed, and tho conditions 
were abnormal, consequent lv statistics would bo of very littlo value. Proper statistics, however, 
could he obtained from the period recently when the hours wero reduced owing to tho glut in 
the China market. The rrstii- tion of hours would injuriously affec t the spinning mills when- 
ever tlicro was a brisk demand in tho China market, it would not affe< t weaving so much as 
we export very little cloth to China and Japan, India had already lost tho Japan market, and 
now she had to tight hard against Japan in tho China market. From tho point of view of 
foreign competition the working hours should not he restricted, but he looked at that question 
from the humanitarian point of view. Indian mills might also supply tin* Indian market moro 
largely by spinning liner counts, through importing Ki»yptian or American cotton. Thereby 
they could compete with Kntrlish cloth, lie thought they could also have more we aving mills, 
and bo altogether the restriction of horn’s would not affect them very much. It was his opinion 
that women could rot work 12 hours owing to their domestic duties neeessitatii g tluir going 
homo previous to tho men, in order to get. tho evening meal ready. Witness would restrict the 
hours of labour in ginning factories. Ilis schools lmd been a success, and all tho hoys attended. 
A fixed 2 hours’ day would mean tho general intro luclion of electric light. Witness tried to 
close tluAnill for half nn hour in the morning, and fora half-hour at mid-day, in order th».t tho 
Workers might, take tlieir f ood, and answer tho calls of nature during tin so intervals. They 
did no# take advantage of the arrangement., however, but took their food at any lime they 
could while tho mill was working. 

Witnkss No. 82. 


liao Jltihadnr Vithnlrao Krishnnji VamlvJcnr , J. P., President of tho Mur nth a Sumaj. 



that in factories working on the day shift system the legal working hours should bo from 
5 a.m. to 8 r.M., provided that no adult male should work for more than 12 out of 
every 24 hours. 

As tho physiqno of workers between tlm ages of twelve and fourteen lias deteriorated on 
account of their employment as adults, it is necessary to create a special class intermediate between 
the half-timer and the adult, who*o working hours should not he more than nine. Tho cmplovrncnt 
of women at night should be prohibited. '1 he minimum age at which children should he allowed 
to work in fa* dories should he nine. Certificates of both ago and physical fitness, with thumb marks, 

. should be required before children are al owed to work in factories. Similar eertificat.es should bo 
required before children are admitted to work as adults. It should he prescribed by law that 
children should be employed in double sets. Factory owners should be obliged to provide elemen- 
tary education for chib Iren working in their factories. 

Witness stated that ho had had only an indirect connection with mill work. ITo camo in con- 
tact with tho operatives, and was president of his caste community, which w T as largely composed of 
mill-hands. On enquiry he found that there was a desire for a 12 hours’ day. Long hours, and 
in fact tho present working hours, affected their health. He thought that a continuous day of moro 
than 1 2 hours must affect their health, lie did not agree with tho statement that the hands idled away 
a great (leal of their time. They went out of the mill live or six times a day, and spent three minntos 
out each timo. It w as not tho custom of the operatives to tako long rests in the day, because if they 
went outsido too much, they would lose their wages. Ho did not think that their wages would ho 
appreciably reduced if a 12 hours’ day were enforced. He had not heard of any man who had left a 
short-hour mill for a long-hour mill. Tho men did not want to have their wages reduced, und they 
did not want to work more than 12 hours. He approved of the “ young person ” class working 
for 9 hours, but if that meant that tho adult could only work similar hours, owing to the closing of tho 
mill, then he withdrew his approval. Women should not work in mills after 7 o’clock at night. It* 
was his opinion that mill w’oek was harder than outsido work, but that the operatives had become 
accustomed to it. He approved of tho age certificates being given after a strict examination, but 
thought that if tho examination for physical fitness was overstrict, then it would he hard on the 
children. Mill-owners should be compelled to educate tho children, who should have to attend a 
school in tho mill compound. He w ould have six hours’ work and 3 hours' school, and he did not 
think that these hours were too long. If they were educated, ho thought they would become moro 
intelligent workmen. A3 ill hands did not save monoy, but he would not say that they squandered 
it. Ofton ono man had to support a largo family. Whon they were unable to work any longer 
they went to their native country. His interest in tho mill-hands was chiofly confined to tho ques- 
tion of the working hours. He had never enquired into the origin of a strike. Ho remembered 
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tlio strike of 1005) but could not say wh&t it was about* Ho thought it was against working by 
elootrio light. J 


Witness No. 83. 


Mr . D, Dinthajt , manager with Meters . Greaves , Ootton and Company , Bombay . 

Mr. D. Dinah*] U 

I am tho manager of tho Palej Lai Gin and Press Company. Wo employ 300 men, women Written evidence* 
and children in our ginning factory and press, and work for approximately three months during 
tho year from about the end of January to the end of April, the usual working hours being fiorn 
6 a.m. to 8 pm. when work is light, and from 4*30 a.m. to 10-3U p.rn. when work is in full swing — 
the latter period, however, is for about six weeks only in tho year. The average number of hours 
workod by a person employed in our ginning mill is *10 hours and 30 minutes, deducting 13 minutes 
for engine oiling. They havo fully two hours' rest in this time. They generally go and spend 
half an hour or so, at an interval of every four hours, to cook or lake food, to fetch or drink water, 
to smoke and to go to the water closet, etc. In their absence their work is looked after by six 
spare men and by their neighbours. I do not approve of the proposal to bring ginning mills and 
presses under the factory Act. There is a scarcity of lalkmr as it i<, and 1 fear tiieie will be a 
greater scarcity still if the Factory Act bo applied. This class of labourer comes down from other 
distiicts, and many of them ha\e their own fields to look after and to prepare in time for the mon- 
soon, while others Have to work for tho farmers with whom they are in close touch, and who meet 
their wants in ease of need. Consequently they must return to their native place in tirno to get the 
above mentioned work done. If tho Factory Act be applied to ginning mills and presses in 
British territory, it should also bo applicable to those in the thekwar s territory. Palej is a British 
village situated near tho border of the Gmkwar s territorv, and there is a danger of all cotton being 
taken to factories in that territory. This wou.d eventually be detrimental to our trade. I do not 
approve of tho idea that the employment of women on night work should be prohibited. They Havo 
ouly to work about three months in a year, and it does not affect their health in the | least; on the 
contrary it helps them to make money, and to spare the same to meet their wants at home. They 
have to do easy work all the time. If the Factory Act he applied to all ginning mills and presses, 

1 suggest that the daily working hours should la*, say 13 hours, without any restriction *of the work- 
ing hours of women and children, as male labour is very hard to obtain for ginning mills and 
presses. It is customary with this class to hong down the w hole family, with tho adult males on 
whom they am quite dependent, and if them be any restriction, they would naturally ho inclined 
to turn against such work. If the limit of working hours bu reduced, trade will suffer a good deal, 
because then sellers will not bo ablo to deliver cotton in time against contracts of sales in Bombay. 

In many ginning mills tlio line shaft is inadequ.^Aely fenced. I ugrun wjt h tho view of fencing tho 
same, and see no objection if the line shaft he (tasSfeetween the iC^uSrfilj/rSnVmAi be prohibit- 
ed from working in trout of the opener. Tlier-e am nemtones whatever in cotton of our dilft-iet. I 
have had no accidents in my ginning mills and presses racing the last fivo years. Out of tho 300 
workmen nearly three-fourths do their work by shift — a which I bring to tho notico of the 

Commission. 

Witness stated that tho usual working day in ginning factories and presses was 16 hours, and Oral evidence* 
tho season lasted for three months. Be could not afford to pay higher wages than those now given 
to the w r ork -people. Them was a general scarcity of labour, and the gins could not profitably bear 
any additional charges for labour. Bo approved of gins and presses being brought under the Act 
in regard to fencing of machinery, latrines, etc., but not in regard to labour. The hands did not • 
work continuously, but took frequent intervals of rest, and they were enabled to do so through tho 
employment of extra hands. Witness would not prohibit women from wanking at night, as often 
widows wanted tho money with which to support their family. Tho work was lighter than mill 
work and ho had not noticed any deterioration in the physique of the workers. The hands had a 
holiday when the engine stopped for cleaning and repairing, and on festivals. It was essential that 
the work should he concluded in time to permit the workers to return to their fields before the burst 
of tho monsoon. They were paid 4 annas for a 1 6-hour day, and by overtime they might earn 
5J annas a day. Witness contradicted the statement that labour w^as plentiful and that labourers 
would como if tho pay was reasonable. W itness contended that in his district 4 annas a day was 
not at all an unreasonable wage* 


Witness No. 84. 


Mr . Phirozsha Bomonjee Petit , of the Emperor Edward , and the Petit Nagpur Swadeshi Mills* 

Having carefully considered tho question of mill labour I incline to the opinion that State inter- 
vention is necossary in the interest of mill operatic es, with a view to imposing a reasonal le restric- 
tion on their hours of labour. I am aware that no such restrictions exist iu any other civilised coun- 
try (except that the Government of India havo thought right to interfere with adult labour in tho 
mines of Bengal and elsewhere in India), but I do consider, nevertheless, that the circumstances of 
India are peculiar in this respect, and therefore justify legal intervention, not only because Indian 
operatives are, from various causes, of inferior stamina and weaker physique than their confreres in 
other countries, hut also because they are less intelligent, and consequently unable to safeguard 
their own interests in the absence of labour unions and guilds such as exist in England and other 
European countries. Their greed of gain also impels them to work at present in many mills longer 
than is either reasonable or good for their welfare. I consider it, however, to be tho first concern of 
tho common-wealth to save the poor workers from tho cruelty of greedy employers. It is neither 
just nor humane in my opinion so to grind men down with excessive labour as to stupify their minds 
and wear out their bodies. Daily labour should, therefore, in my opinion, bo so regulated as not to 
be protracted over longer hours than is reasonable. It must also bo remembered that the working 
man needs rest and leisure to attend to his family and his domestic concerns, and for self -education. 
In some mills the hours of labour are too long, and the consequent strain and tension, coupled with 
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tlio unhealthy conditions of living in tho case of Bombay, must tone! to weaken tho wage-earnors 
both male and female, and also effect their progeny, and eventually curtail life itself. The necessity 
for curtailing the hours of labour lias Jong since appealed to the humanitarian feelings of the 41 Bom- 
bay Mill owners’ Association,” an organisation representative of the mill-owners, who on more than 
one occasion framed resolutions curtailing the hours of labour. But this Association lacks the power 
to enforce its decisions, and in consequence of the want of united co-operation on tho part of those 
who attended the meetings of the Association, tho situation remained just as it was. 1 think tho 
suggestions put forward by some to create a special class of “xoung persons” by law a good one 
calculated to automatically stop tho working of nulls for long hours, thus indirectly restricting adult 
labour. This argument may hold good in caso of a comlittnU spinning and wenvhnj mill only where a 
certain percentage of “young pereems ” is neees* ary for spiniuvg operations; but lam afraid that 
tho suggested remedy would utterly lail in the ease of }>K*tly wearing mi/l* (which hating no spind- 
les procure llicir tarns from outside), or for tho matter of that in the cafe of a ihcingmill or a flour 
mill or silk fact try or other factories where “ young persons ” let ween tho ages of 14 and ‘JO aro 
not absolutely indispensable, thus allowing them a free hunt! to work as many "hours as they like to 
tho detriment and ilwnl vantage, and the cornequcnt handicapping, of a factory that is affected by 
the creation of Midi a class. Kor the foregong reasons, I stron.lv a l\oeate the necessity for the 
curtailment of the hours of adult labour In legal intervention, and oonridcr that, the working hours 
should be except when working by shifts, from o :)U a m. ( Bom I ay time) to t.i j* m. (Bombay timo) 
allowing hail f an hour for recess, and to enable the operatives to take riieir midday meal. Thus tho 
actual working hours would not. exceed ll! tlnvughout the year, which i consider fair ami reasonable 
1 am well aware that such a restriction spells lo-s to mill-owners owing to foreign competition,' hut 
I strongly advocate legal restrict on of hou»s of labour on humanitarian grounds, because I f c<; j C( , n , 
vince d that tho prerent ax Mem is injurious to the labourers. If adult In I our is curtailed as above 
proposed, there "ill be no necessity l\.r the ereution by Jaw of a special ela-s of workers iniermodiato 
between the half-timer and the adult la* ourcr, and eorre -ponding to “ xoung perMms ” nmler tho 
English Act, and the evicting distinction of liall-t-iuers and adults need not be disturbed. I do not 
think it nccc'Aary or derirable that the pr.-ent minimum age of [) wars at. which child labour is 
lowed in fae’Sr es should le inerea rd. 1 think .14 wars ought, le the minimum age-limit for adult 
labour, any person between i> ami L i being elasrel as a half-timer. I think that I el ore children aro 
allowed to rork in factories and mills, eertilVates nf I oth age and physical fitim-s Mioulil be required 
[f tlm age cannot be exactly ascertained, it might be approximately given judging by tho child’s 
appearance, height, ri/e, etc. similarly be* ore ehildivn xvlio have hitherto wo* ked ’ half-time are 
allowed to vx o' k full time as adubs on attaining their I Ith year, 1 tl ink ii, is desiialde that oertifi. 
cates lorii of age an 1 jdivsieal lifne-s to work I nil-tone should be require I. It u ile iialde likewise) 
that children sbmdd le required by law to work iu bets. Tlio first set might commence work at (5 
A.M. i Bombay time) a nd leave off at !> a.w ( Bombay time) and be replaced by the second set which 
would xv c r i . The tirMJjWh would then again resume’ work from l^-dO pm 
till d-ot) (Bom m^inie), wbf?f they should go home, being then relieved" by tho 
p.m. (Bombay time). Tftfs latter sit would continue to work fill t‘> r.M ( Bombay* 
time). In the interests of the ehildivn^jfll ovx ners should be obliged to provide elementary educa- 
tion at their own expense for ehildivn working at their mills. Instruction should be imparted to the 
children when off duty during the hours of recess, 'file salaries of school masters, the cost, of books 
elates, etc , and any other incidental expenses should on no account be charged to the children • on 
the other hand, it should be fully understood that, bexond providing the necessary facilities mill 
owners will take no further responsibility. I think it would meet the requirements" if the attention 
of the mill opera ti 1 cb were drawn to the danger incurred bv the children, and if po-ters were m-onii- 
ncntly put np in places in the mill premises, prohibiting non working young ehildivn from accom- 
panying workers to what are called dangerous or unhealthy parts of mills. I think the entrinea 
should be Mopped for half an hour between noon and 2 r.M. 1 firmly leliexe that the present, Hvih m 
Of long hours has affected the health and physique of the workers; and J entirely disimimixo of tlio 
employment of women in factories at night. They should have more time and leisure to devote to 
their home-work and their household. 1 lie present bv stem of latrine accommodation, rir one seat fnr 
every SO workers, seems to work well, and need not therefore be disturbed ; but the provision of sena- 
rate urinal accommodation should in my opinion be insisted upon. 1 think tlio suggestion tint 
all doors of working rooms should be so hung as to open readily from tho inside out war da 
in case of fire, a good one, which might bo carried out. 1 do not approve of the 
that factory inspectors should he obtained from the United Kingdom, nor do I think it neces«n.r 
that they should be trained in England. They should be obtained locally from amongst men Wfn£ 
the necessary experience, and thoroughly acquainted with Indian circumstances and conditions A « 
Burning it is decided to restrict the hours of adult labour, I think the restriction should impose dnfmiti 
tune limits beyond which no operative could be legally employed. [ am not in favour of 
maximum number of hours, and leaving it to the discretion of each employer to fix the time for 
menmng and leaving off the day’s work, as that is likely to be abused. I think steps should betoken 
toensnro uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout British India; and in order 
to prevent uni air competition tl.u same regulations should lie made applicable to NativeSteteate 
India as well. If it l>o decided eventually to introduce a law more stringent than that at present in 
force it is very desirable that it should contain provisions introducing a certain amount of Elasticity 
m actual operation. Any law passed curtailing tlie hours of labour in spinning and weaving mills 
Should m my opmwn be extended also to pressing, ginning and other factories worked b/steam 

and aCt f ^ a forfivoyears. His mills worked by daylight, 

lSdldil n Vi 21 T wero j introduced, then electnc light would have to bo installed: Hte 

hands did not leave for tho long-hour mills, as owing to their working with bettor class cotton thov 
earned just as much wages in his mills. He considered that tho production per hour was about tlm 
lh ° °. n * ^ toy*. He approved of a 12 houn,’ da?, oxclusivi of the half-Lour Si 

«« h’ in },1S opinion the men of some departments in individual mills had some power of combir 
that , l . ho “ J oul ig persons ” class would not affect purely weaving mills, which con 
tamed only a veiy small percentage of these young adnlts. If a “ young persons '• class were f ormed 
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and adult lal>our not restricted, it was liis opinion that the ob ject aimed at viz (ho stoppage of tong Mr. P. 1*. Pi tit. 
boars, might not bo attained in combined spinning and weaving mills where tho spindles were in ex- 
cess of tlm number required to supply their looms They would, whilst stopping their spinning 
department, continue to work their weaving dcparmicnt from tho excess produce of t lio spinning 
department for long hours, in spite oft lie introduction of a “young persons’* clasB. This could 
easily he done in mills working with more than one engine, and masters could work tho weaving 
abed with one engine only without causing any undue strain on tho sarno ; further, ct par.t'e weaving 
mills wouhl Bpring up, and work long hours. Witness had not himself noticed any deterioration in 
tho physique of the men, but bn was assmed by the depart mental managers in the mills, who were 
in daily contact with the operatives, that melt deterioration did exist, and that the men also indulged 
in drink to a largo extent. Tho children at his school were taught to read and write, and tho job- 
hers did not tako the children from the school for mill work. 


Witness No. 8~». 

A h\ (Jordhiwlas Kh alt nn , Jiuuibay . 

I represent tho Khatau Makanji Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited. Tho number of Mr. Gorliandfts 
men working at the mills ii ‘JH-l, women ii7o. Number of nun in dye-house 24A No child ten nro Khattau. 
employed. Women arc not allowed to work in the blenching and dyeing Iio’.i.ch. Tin; number of Written evidence. 
men shown above is the average jiuiu'-it of hand'* present. 1 he bleach and dye work* Into always 
worked from 7 a.m. to 5-30 r.u. The mill was working flora sum-Lc to sunset tiil June l‘JU5, 
ami then after tho imtallalion ol* electric light* till 7 p vf. The average actual hour** are 1 2 i nearly 
from 1 ( J05. From June to September l' 1 ' 1 .') tiie mill worked for lli hour*. Tlie average produc- 
tion of mule and ring spindles }>rr hour is ;i: under : — 
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A factory is winked economically if it gets the maximum oF production with tlio minimum of 
waste, and that win proved to happen when the mill worked the longest time. The employe 
should he allowed to work for at. leart a fortnight pending examination for a certificate of ago. 

Tlie present an angeiaent Mor medical c\aminatiuiP*^.e in my opiijif. JCSlCrfccfor.. , r V < jiact a 
law not to permit a half-timer to work a-* an adult, medically ‘ certified as physically ) for 

full-time work, will not l e practical or feasible. This vvilWjiake hands leave one place and go to 
other where they will he allowed to work as adults vvithou Pencil a certificate. I am not in favour 
of tho suggestion for the citation of a class of “ young persons” as in tlie United Kingdom ; this 
will effect the economical working of the factories. J am notin favour of fixing any maximum limit 
to tho hours of work. I would leave it to tlm discretion of the employers to settle tho working 
hours. It is advi-ablo lo allow Eomo few work-people <o work on the days when the mill is closed 
to assist in re pair iug, etc. ’Hie duration of tho notice lequired regarding closing days should bo 
reduced to six Lours instead of 21 hours. If it is found necessary by tho Government to limit hours, 

I think 13 hours would l e reasonable. Tho engine should he slopped for half hour between noon 
and 2 p.m. Tlie employment of women at night should ho prohibited. Tho present limit of years 
for children is quite correct. Certificates of age should he required. Elementary education should 
bo given by tlie Municipality or Government in the mill locality dining the day and for some hours 
at night. A rulu prohibiting non- working young children from accompanying workers is not 
necessary, as at present they are not allowed to enter the factory. 

Witness stated that ho did not approve of the lon-r hours of 1905, and considered that some 
restriction of tlio working dav shun Id he arrived at. Tho long hours of 1905 were stopped, because Ura * eVi(fenct * 
tho work-people compelled the owners to stop them, and such long hours would never again ho 
worked unless the men themselves agreed. Tho working day should not exceed 13 hours fiom start 
to closing. This would not adversely affect the health of the operatives, and would rmt injure tho 
industry. .Should an increased demand come, then ho would meet it by extra spindles. Mia ex- 
perience of electric light working was that the men attended more to their work, there was less 
wastage, and tho production was of an improved quality. He did not consider that, legal interfer- 
ence was necessary to restrict tho working day, hut if there had to be a r( strictrd day by law, then 
ho thought it bettor to restrict the hours of adult labour. Ho objected to tho proposed “young 
persons ” class, and would still object to it even if tlio working hours for “ young j ersons ” wore 
extended to 13. if tho “ young persons” class were created, one mill would steal adults from 
another mill, and run their mill for a longer period, while tho other mill weald ho restricted by the 
•« young persons ” hours. When tho present children clasB was created by law mill-owners had 
that difficulty to contend with, and somo mills could only run part of their machinery. He saw no 
reason to supjjose that tlio conditions would be different now if the “young persons '* class were 
created. In Iub opinion the formation of this class would mean that mills would try to work with 
adults only. He did not think that tho weavers would agreo to work long hours, as they could not 
do good work by artificial light, Tho men now were quite independent, and only worked long 
hours to earn more pay ; ho did not think it would bo a great hardship to prevent them from work- 
ing more than 12 hours. In the bleach and dye works tho work was moro tiring, and the hours 
shorter, but owing to the nature of their work their hours were quite long enough. Last year 
he attempted to work the bleaoh and dye works as long as the mill, but the men refused. He 
thought that the mill operative was away for 2 J to 3 houro out of the 12 honrs, and tho dye-worker 
web resting 10 per cent . of his time. In the mill the hands were very conservative, and would not 
attempt to take char ge of extra frames even though by bo doing they would increase their earnings. 
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Witness objected to Sunday being mado a compulsory holiday for there -would still bo 12 prao- 
lically compulsory holidays over and above Sundays, and both the men and the mills would bo 
tbo losers to that extent. Tho bulk of tho rnen took either the Saturday or Monday off, as well 
as the Sunday, and Ihe compulsory Sunday would not stop those holidays. Witness agreed that 
tho half-hour noon : ntorval should bo the same in all mills. As a matter of fact the half-hour's 
rest was not necessary, for they took their food and idled about in tho mill at other times. Ho did 
not see any advantiigo in increasing tlio hours of work of women. Thoy had their household 
duties to perform, and could not come earlier in the morning than they wt?iu doing now. Ho Baw 
no objection to their wot king on a loom, but mm and women in Bombay would not work t^gethor. 

However, iMheir livelihood depended upon so doing, tho caste ohjirfion might disappear in time. 

In any event he did not think that the supply of women was forthcoming in Bombay, own if tlieir 
hours* were increased. There was no objection to this being done, if it was considered advisable, 
but ho personally did not approve of it. Women were physically stronger than men, and the 
casto objection was mainly taken by tho women Any working day shorter than Id hours would 
iniure tlm industry in it /competition with China, in that there would be less production at a 
cater Japan already was a keen competitor, and was selling hosiery in India cheaper than 

the Indian mills could supply such goods. There was still a big Held for tho Indian mills in tho 
Indian market on tho finer count.*. He was not aware that tho Indian mills bad tho coarser counts 
to themselves, so far as tho Japanese mills were concerned. Tho truth about tho sovere competi- 
tion was that tho Japanese mills were fo a torod by a sympathetic Government. 


Witness No. 86. 

Jfr. J. L, Aspden , Bombay. 


Persons employed — men 1 ,792, women 
Wo work from light to dark 
that a hotter production is 


• 1 represent the Sassoon Spinning and Weaving Mills. Persons 

534, you n|- persons 14— 1C about, 25$, an.l children 41— total 2,6:p. 
and ttvma.c 12 hours per dav all tl.e year. My opinion is 
obtained and less waste made during the tone worked by electric li^hl, as tho workpeople 
stay at their eeu h; ties and do not visit tho e Insets owin? to the darkness outside, "■ ho doctor 
visits the mill three times eae.!i mouth ; therefore a child should he allowed lull days before being 
luv'st nted to the doctor for examination. The jnvsent. system of ivrliliratos is '-rood, as a copy can 
alnais 1 o obtained from the mills if there are any doubts as to tho person not having been passed. 
The* question of the tiiness of half-timers for full-time work should 1 k> left to the discretion of the 
medical examiner when granting a full-time certiticat t*. The factory inspectors and medical officers 

' * •' ' 1 1 •’ * ‘ * i ago or 

creation 


can deipaaul ta.eeo * ^"-t ifr-ato (or copy) or fy*y young person employed, if in doubt, as to ago < 
fitnyrs. If uYo present avstem is vetuim d ij/,. qnite sufficient. 1 am not m favour of tho crufttuu. 
of aSlnss of young pers ms, as this wonM^nout- certainly ivsirict the working of tho mills. Tho 
' - children employed now is not so large as it will bo aB 


no 

to 


proper I ion of women, vonng persons ajpp duklren employed now is not, so large as it will bo 
tho mill industry* increases' 1 consiCr tho working lime should ho fixed at 12 hours per day: 
mills to commence working before 5-30 A. M„ and to he Mopped »’• M - Tllis would leave it 

tho option of tho emplover to stop the engine half an hour between 8 and 10 A. M., and half an 
hour between 12 and 2r. m. I have no doubt that this system would restrict tho mill industry for 
some time but eventually tho quantity of hands could he reduced, and the work-people would bene- 
fit in health by these shorter hours. 1 do not approve of tho appointment of English ins lectors. 
There arc suitable men in India (both Euiopean and native) who can fully study tho Knglish 
Fa-tory Act without going to England to do so. The law should not he elastic. Any law should 
be strictly adhered to, or not passed at all. The only suggestion for housing I can make is that 
cheap land might bo granted to mill owners for the building of c.hawh for the work l>eoplo. 

Null:. — Mr. AsjkIimi «li«l uot appear for oral examination. 


Witness No. 87. 

Messrs, Narandas Bajarayn Co. t Bombay . 

Wo are agents for, or owners of, 5 ginning factories and 6 pressing factories, as under : — 

One ginning and one pressing factory at Agra, called tho Broach City Press Company, Limited^ 

Ditto ditto at Palej, called tho Broach City Press Company, Limited. 

Ditto ditto at Surat, called tho Surat City Press Company, Limited. 

Ditto ditto at Mahuvn, called tho Mahuva Press Company, Limited. 

One pressing factory at Junagadh, called tho Junagadh Press factory. 

Ditto at Amrelli, called tho Amrelli Press factory. 

One ginning factory at Bavla, called tho Bavala ginning factory. 

Tho number of labourers employed in each ginning factory varies from 40 to 50, according to 
the number of ginB working. One half of this number consists of women, who Bit on platforms 
and keep on fowling the rollers with seed cotton, or kapas, A fow young boys of about 10 to 12 
years arc included to relieve and help their mothers, sisters or relatives working on tho gins. Tho 
number of men employed in a press factory is between 30 and 35 ; besides these, there are the men 
of the lashing contractor, who number 30 to 40 . About 3 or 4 women are employed. No children 
are employed in a press. The period of work for ginning and pressing factories varies with the 
kind of cotton, and the districts in which it is grown. But it is invariably between October and 
June, at tho latest. In Gujarat and Kathiawar, however big tho crop may be, out of consideration 
for the scruples of the Jains, factories are never worked after the 15th day of the Hindu month Jeth 
(about 15th Juno). With a normal crop, the actual working days for ginning and pressing 
factories do not exceed 90 days. The usual working hours for a ginning factory are from sunrise to 
sunset, but with a big crop, or with the approach of the recognised delivery dates for cotton in 
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Bombay, gins aTO worked from 5 a. m. to 10 p. m., and presses all through tho 21 hours, with a Nsjws. 
doable sot of labourers. Tlie avorago number of hours that a person employed in a ginning «jers®*Cs» 
factory works is 12 ; but it does go up to 15 in a good season, when approaching tho date of delivery 
in Bombay. Tho average number of hours for work in a press factory i^ 12. As t > intervals of 
rest in a ginning factory there is no fixed period when tho factory is stopped as a cotton mill is. 

But tho labourers leave their work for aliont 2 hours in a day, for bath, food, smoke and othor 
necessary purposes. During each such absence, his work is looked after by his neighbour, or by a 
Spare labourer whose number varies from 4 to fi. In a press factory the work is not continnona. 

Thcro are two sets of men working in a press factory : 

(1) thoso that fill tho weight box ; 

(2) those that press tho cotton into tho box, press and finish the bale, and then tako it ont 

of tho press box. 

Each set gets about 2 or 3 minutes refit while the other is at work. Again when tho pressing 
of one merchant's cotton is finished the press is stopped lor about half an hour before tho next 
merchant's cotton laics are brought in opened and prepared for pressing. 'Lho average outturn of a 
press would be about 14 to 17 bales in an hour, which means an outturn of ono bale every third or 
4th minute. Thus each set rests for 4 minutes by turns. Wo do not approve of the proposal to 
bring under the Factory Act ginning mills and pressing factories, for the following reasons 

(1) There is no reason shown why re strict ions should be put on these operatives. They are 

not in tho same position as operatives in a cotton mill. The ginning and pressing 
factories being generally in a village, or at any rate in a less crowded place than a mill, 
tho health of tho labourers neither necessitates nor warrants so much anxious care at 
tho hands of the Government. Again, ginning and pressing labourers are not en- 
gaged on that work for all tho year. lie or she works in the factory for 4 months at 
the most, and returns to field work for the other H months. To ns the application of the 
Factory Act to ginning and pressing factories seems to be uncalled for as far us the 
operative jh concerned. • 

(2) Wo aro not aware if tho Native States would bo called upon to enforce the Factory Act 

in their dominions, should it bo applied to ginning and pressing factories *in British 
frmtnrics. But. we sup) oso it ran not be done, as cveii the Factory Act. applicable to 
cotton mills in Native Stales differs from tho British Factory Act for cotton millg. In 
this case wo strongly object to t lie Factory Act being applied t.o ginning and pressing 
factories In British dominions, as it would seriously handicap the trade in British 
territory, and also the earning capacity of ginning and pressing factories situated in 
British territory. ^ 

At, present hipas grown in India is freely taken^pm Native Statrs to British territory, or 
vice vrrsfif according as it may suit tho ryts m* the incrcfemfs. If tho working power and edacity 
of ginning and pressing factories in British territory ho rnjginy way curtailed, all the kupas would 
bo taken to tho market where it could s< >»> nest be tinned, ju^sod and prepared for sale. Cotton 
baa to he sent from tlie moftusil to the Bombay market nn or about a certain date for delivery to tho 
exporters, or to the mills there, and these dates of delivery are so fixed that with a nniTnal season 
and a normal crop the best picking of the cotton may be available for the Bombay market. If tho 
working time of the ginning and pressing factories he fixed, or rather restricted, with a crop that 
may ho a little late tlm required quantity of cotton might not arrive in Bombay on the due dates # 

Again, with a big crop to handle a fair quantity of hip'is would he left unginned before tho mon- 
soon, or before tho prescribed period of stoppage in Kathiawar and (iu/.arat All the kapas would 
in such cases (which arc not very exceptional) go to the factories in tho Native Stabs, and the 
existing factories in British territory would he severely handicapped. Owing to the weak holding 
capacity of Indian ryofs, tho crop requires to be marketed very soon after collecting. Bales 
200,000 of the Breach district are marketed within 3 months after the first, picking, and any cheok 
in tho ginning and pressing capacity of factories in the district would mean encouragement to tho • 

factories situated in neighbouring Native States, and higher interest, insurance and stacking char- 
ges, which would ultimately tell on the rates realized by tho ryots . Delay in ginning and pressing 
would expose tho middleman buying the raw hi pan to the risk of having his purchase spoiled by 
rain. Factories situated on the border of British territory, and fed by the cotton from Native 
States, such as thoso in Miagam and Pale j, would suffer most. We submit that tho Factory Act 
should not he applied to ginning and pressing factories at all, and in no case should it bo applied if 
tho Native States cannot bo called upon to adopt the law in force in British India. Women aro not 
employed for night work in press factories. As to ginning factories, the women have to feed tho 
rollers, which is not rs exhausting as work in a cotton mill. Again the labourers reside close to tho 
factories, aud can leave their work for necessary purposes at their will. Prohibition of night work 
for them would curtail their wages, and would seriously disturb tho labour of tlio ginning factory, 
as women form tho major portion of the workers. Wc do not think tho women require any chock 
on their capacity or will to work, and with tho existing dearth of labourers, tho task of tho gin- 
owners would be a difficult ono. 

Assuming that tlio Factory Act is to bo applied to gins and presses, wo would suggest the 
following provisions 

(1) it should bo applicable to all ginning and pressing factories in India, whether in Native 

States or British territory ; 

(2) the existing ventilation in ginning and pressing factories should be approved as that has 

not been found to adversely affect tho health of the workers ; 

(3) the existing hours of work should not be curtailed ; 

(4) women be not prevented from taking tho part they at present are taking in factories. 

The line shafts in onr factories work in a dosed gutter to which none except the moohi or the 
oilman has access. It may be laid down that the line shaft must be fenced between walls. Wo 
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cannot understand why w omen should bo prevented from wording before openers. To prevent 
aoeiihnts from stones being hurled out of the opencs wo would suggest that the raw material bo 
spread en in* t il or hixmb jo 'a r tt*‘s. I >e f’oro being put iu tho opener. Thus foreign materials like 
pieces < * f jToii.s or bricks would gene-ally bo removed. There have not boon any serious aoo'donte 
in factories under our control during lie* last tivo years. 

Noth. — No oral cvldtuce xas rocoidcd. 


WlTNhSS No. 88 . 


Mr. Dinsliaw Adavjee 
Tata. 

Written tvidenee. 


Mr. Din thaw Alarjee Tata , manager of the 6Vm Mills, Bombay . 


I am of opinion Unit the working hours of adult males should bo limited to 13 hours a day, with 
half an 1 lour interval iu the forenoon, not becam e tin* piiwuipio of workers is in any way rodnecd by 
working longer hoars but I evau-e the provision of a fixed and limited period of working will givo 
some coni : ol to o vueis over workmen induced by the eh rieeof euruiug more pay to work at factories 
v.oi-km longer hours, it i ; not correct iu say that workmen complain of lung working hours ; only 
tlio-e cuipl » 'o 1". ..I “ ir :i»* ay from their faclorie-. compl-iiu liecaiiMi they cannot reach their 
homes in goo i time arid* the «la\'s work is o\n\ At pu-cnt our factory ri working l 2 ! hours a day, 
with tm half hoar interval at noon, but my e.v]'C-rieu a* tonelies me tiiat mill hands idle more than 
two hours jL.rr day outride the mill, and thu.-* work onlv l> hours a oay. This habit of loitering 
foiCes u* to t-jigage erira hamis and incur extra evpciiM* They are prepared to work lomrer hours, if 
paid propoi linnutely higher wages alter 1 know that the pli>>iipn« of mill hands is oil an 

average much better than that of outside workmen. The cause of deterioration, if any, in tho 
physique ol‘ workers ( ould bo t :aced to other causes than working long hours in factories, l am 
not in fnvou/of reducing working hours beyond the time indicated above, as that would simply 
tempt the hands to pass more time in drinking and squandering their well-earned wages, and 
would compel them to pa-8 more time in their unhealthy quarter*;. 1 do not see ho v working hours 
could be restricted to stated hours except by legislation. 1 am in favour of restricting the legal 
working hours from Gam to 7 I\M , with an interval of half hour Ik tween noon and 2 i\m. In 

suggesting tho above limit of iime of working I have taken into consideration the long and short 

da\« of the year : ifc would not he advantageous to conmu nee work at 5-30 a.m. during tho short 
days of tho year. It is suggested that it may be advisable to create a special clasi of workers, in- 
termediate between the half-timer and tie* adult-, and corresponding to “ young persons 11 under the 
English Act. 1 consider that it is inadvisable amj unnecessary to ci eato sucli a cla^s. The pre- 
sort b\ fetimi of allowing children to work NV/Vcii tho ages of *J and It is in my opinion quite 
salisi&tory. There is not so much difiiavn^vui the physique of an Indian worker between the 
ages of Id? and 1G as to lead ns to rreat ear class intermediate between the adult and the half-timer. 
If fill ch a e hi 88 is created it would pn{/ the mill -owners to unnecessary expense and trouble, as 

that class would Ixj allowed to work for a certain number of hours only, but might force owners to 

pay them full wages, or it might eventually happen that the hours for which this particular class 
was alio wed to work would become the actual working hours of the whole mill In our factory 
we have no half-timers, as we have mule frames only, but wo have about 220 hands between tho 
ago of Id and 18 out of the total number of 800 male hands engaged. The present minimum ago 
of y at which children are allowed to work in factories is <fuitc proper, considering tho climate and 
physique of Indian workers, and I am not in favour of raising that age beyond lb Certificates as 
regards both ago and phxsica! fitness should certainly bo required lx: lure children arc allowed to 
work in factories, but a certificate of ago onlv should in my opinion sutlico for a child on reaching 
the adult ago. To disqualify an adult on physical grounds would bo to deprive him of tho means 
of honest living. If the suggestion of requiring a medical certificate of physical litness from an 
adult who has hitherto worked as half-timer is accepted, I do not consider it would ho feasible to 
provent a half-timer who is refused a medical certificate as being unfit for full-timo work as an adult 
in tho factory in which he has worked from obtaining employment as an adult at some other factory. 
I ha vo no objection to children working in sets, lk-rson; illy, I am in favour of elomentary education 
being given to workmen, but it should be provided by the Government or the Municipality, and 
should not bo restricted to a particular class of workmen. A rule should ho made prohibiting non- 
working young children from accompanying workers to dangerous and unhealthy parts of factories, 
and such a prohibition should lie enforced by legislation, but earn should bo taken in defining and 
specifying dangerous and unhealthy parts of factories. Although it would entail a groat deal of 
expense to prescriblo an analytical standard of purity of air by testing samples of air taken from 
factories with a view to secure proper ventilation, it would bo advantageous if tho attempt w ore made. 
A similar attempt to prescribe a standard of moisture for factories, with reference both to 
manufacturing processes and to the health of workers, w ould also be advantageous ; but it should be 
kept in mind that while carrying on such an attempt no hitch or drawback, either direct or indirect, 
should in any case be allowed to affect manufacturing processes, and great care should be observed 
in dealing with the question of different temperatures at different times of tho year. A standard 
which would increase the texture and fineness, without in tho slightest degree affecting manufactur- 
ing processes, would meet with the approval of all concerned. In my opinion it is not essential to 
fix a standard of purity for the water used for humidifying purposes, as 1 consider the municipal 
water good enough for the purpose. I am not in favour of latrine accommodation being raised to 
one seat for every 25 workers, for tho present arrangement of having one scat for every 50 workers 
is in my opinion quite adequate. I am in favour of making some provision for separate urinal 
accommodation. It w ould be advantageous if it is prescribed that all doors of working rooms shall 
be hung so as to open readily from the inside outwards in oase of fire. The present methods for 
fencing machinery iu factories are quite satisfactory and adequate. Arrangements should bo made 
to secure uniformity in tho administration of the Factory Aot throughout the land. 

Noth —The witness did not attend for oral examination; 
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Witness No. 89. 


Mr. Sunderland , manager of the New Kaiser -t - 11 ind Spinning and Weaving Mills , Bombay. 


I am manager at tlie New Kaiser i-Hind Spinning and Weaving Mills ; 
men, 194 women and 57 children (half- timers) employed in our mills. I 
showing the working days over 12 J hours from 1901 to 190G, for six years ; 
previous four years cannot ho traced : — 


we havo about 930 Mr. Sunderland, 
append a statement Written evidence* 
the records for the 


Years. 

Days worked over 

12} hours. 

Average daily 
. of hours wo 

11. M. 

1901 

91 

11 

55 

11102 

49 

11 

41 

1903 

79 

11 

47 

1104 

103 

12 

9 

1905 

97 

12 

14 

190G 

132 

12 

11 


In my opinion it is not economical to work long hourSf because by increasing the working 
hours we do not proportionately increase the production, and we find that there is also a much 
greater percentage of waste. I think the present system of examination of children (half-timers) is 
good. Tho examinatoii of half-timers should be as to their physical fitness to 
work as full-timers, and the examinee must always he provided with a thumb-mark certificate 
which he must p«o luce on changing employment from ono place to another, lam against the 
< reation of a cla-s of voting persons. Then* are a great uumlwr of thiso in the mill, and without thorn 
wo must stop the mill. The working hours should lx; fixed bv law, and not left to the discret on of 
each individual employer to settle for himself, the working hours of the day, in my option, should, 
be from 0 a m. to t> r.M., with an interval of half-un hour between 9 and 10 a. m., and Ealf-an-hour 
between 1 and 2 r. M. 


Note Tho witness di l not appeal for oral o lamination. 


Witness No. 90. 

Mr. A . F. Durulhanaintht , Bombay. 



A. F. Darakha* 
nawala 
Written evidence . 


Years. 

Working days of mer .’L’J hours n d*y, in lusivo 
of i hv.ur a stoppage in the middle ot the day. 

Aveng.* daily number of hours of 
i ver l •/} hours* working day, in* 
dusho of } hour's stoppage in 1 
the middle of tho day. | 

A vm ago 
working hours 
per day 
all roui.d tho 
year. 

1897 

liC 1 

l 

13*13 

11-49 

1898 

127 

i 

Working days being lo.su on account, of 

13 12 

11-50 

18f'0 

1*7 | 

- plague and ahoit working t ime of tho 

13- 0 

11*66 

1900 

120 

mill. 

12 59 

11*36 

1901 

147 J 

t 

1315 

11*56 

1103 

156 

• 

18M6 

11*37 

1903 

1*3 


1304 

11-59 

1904 

166 


1813 

13' 0 

1905 

164 


1316 

12- 5 

1906 

174 


18* 4 

12* 9 


If wrtaficotes °f physieal fitnoss as wcH as of age bo required prior to tho employment of 
children on half time, I would siu-gcst that at loast a week s time should be allowed within which 
the employe be allowed to work pending examination for rnr h certificates, and that tho certifvinir 
surgeon should attend tho null once a week for tho examination of half-timers and others Certifi 
cates of physical fitness are in my opinion not at all necessary for half-timers before they are allowed 
to work as adults : certificates of ago are sufficient for tho purpose. Assuming that the rocommen 
dation to ha- o phy sical certificates along with ago certificates is accepted, I am of opinion that this 
principle could not be applied in practice without constant friction owing to tho varying oninions of 
different doctors, and that there would be no safeguard to prevent the half-timers, who are refused 
certificates as adults in tho factory in which they have worked, from ob taining employment as 
adults at some other factory. There is no necessity to create a new class of young persons as the 
persons between the ages of 12 and 14 have boon treated as children and not ompioved si 
adults, and they are not overworked so as to require special legislation. If the law be eventually 
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Mr. A. F. Darukha* amended bo as to create such a class and to restrict their hours of employment, tho proportion of suoli 
young persons will be so large thnt the hours fixed for them will in fact determine tho working 
hours of the mill, and also a special register will havo to be kept for all workers under the ago of 
16 to facilitate inquiries as to the physical fitness of tho youngest adults to work full-timo. I 
am of opiniou that there should be no restriction by law of tho working bout's of adult males. That 
should be left entirely to their own freo will. They do not think thomselves overworked, but on tho 
contrary they like to work longer hours, so that they may get inoro wages. They perfectly under- 
stand how to excroiso their power in tho matter of labour. They havo their own associations; if 
they did not wish to w ork for longer hours, the mill-owners would be forced to yield to their wishes, 
as otherwiso they would strike and insist upon their demands, They should, therefore, bo allowed 
to oxercise their freo will in this matter as oilier outside labourers do. 


I do not approve of the suggestion to obtain inspectors from the United Kingdom, as tho 
factory inspectors in Bombay are quite capable men at their work, and I hey seem to have received 
a good deal of training in the matter of mill inspection, The employment of women at night should 
certainly lx> prohibited. The minimum age of 9 at which children are allowed to work at present 
is quite sufficient ; there is no necessity to raise tho age beyond 9. It should bo prescribed that 
children shall not be employed except in regular sets, morning and afternoon. As regards elemen- 
tary cdueat cm to children, factory owners should not lie compelled to provide the same, but it should 
be left to tlieir option. There need not lie legislation prohibiting non-working young children from 
accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories, hut factory owners should bo 
advised to issue orders so that non- workers may not enter the objectionable parts. There is no 
necessity of taking samples of uir from factories in India to prescribe an analytical standard of 
purity for air, as tho factories, in my opinion, arc provided with sufficient ventilation, There is no 
necessity to prescribe a standard of moisture for the air in factories. I have no objection to fixing 
a standard of purity for the water used for humidifying purposes. The present standard of latrino 
accommodation of one seat for every 50 workers is quite sufficient, with separate urinal accommoda- 
tion. It is s/lvisablo to have all donna of working rooms hung so as to open readily from the inside 
outwards in ease of firo. The [resent precautions for fencing machinery arc quite sufficient. 
Arran.' em^ds should be mace secure uniformity in the administration of t’u* Ka dory Act 
throughout India. The pivsen* me deal inspection <»f children is quite efficient ; there is no necessity 
to appoint full-time medical insj refers. 

Noth. — T ho witness dbl not. aftrinl For * ral fxatiimntinn. 


WlTKKSS No. 91. 

^ Mr. Q. F. ]L>chnrij , of Me hnu un i Crnhhi*, Bimlniy, 

Mr. Horbiry. We pra< t i ’ally employ adult men 07^. Amongst on* 1,^’T) to 2,0 <m) employes thero aro 

Written evidence* womeu only, aud these n”e omi-lo^d on extremely light la’ our, Mich as • rushing and clearing 
the floors of mir work shops, ct 1 , and nbt. in unv tvTial work direc tly connected with our Imsinn-s. 
We have seme few rivet, hoys and apprentice-, but these are all over 15— lb year-; of age, Onr hours 
of labour are from 7-T> \ M to 5-oO i* m., with 45 minuted stoppage at I2i>0 ev.*e t. when wo 
work over time for one or two hours three time-? ;>'■<* week. f )nr total working hoirs, ordinary 
time, ]>nr week aro 52 and it will he seen, therefore, that we work much shorter h mrs than 
cotton mills 1 belie vo our work is mono strenuous than rhat in cotton mills, and probably 
inquires greater jlivsHil strength. But we find that our men are generally fairly exhaust- 
ed with tlieir 91 hours’ daily work, and for this reason wo endeavour t> avoid overtime as 
tho men have not sufficient « nergy left to mako it pay us. I am n t, therefore, eouqetcnt to 
express any opinion as t » the ho irs of labour in cotton mills and similar factories. But f may Pay 
that if tho conditions aro such us to ••xhausl the operatives to tho same extent and in the same timo 
as in our works, the present working hours are in my ej inion too long I think the employment 
Of women at night should be prolii ih d In our own ease the present regulation of one latrine seat 
prr 50 men appears to bo sufficient, but we havo separate urinal accommodation, and l think the 
latter is very dc si ruble. 

Note --I t was cjnsilcrcd noeesnary to call Mr. Uorbury fc;r oial examination. 


WlINKSS No. 92. 

Mr. N. 1\ A. WaJi* t Bombay. 

Mr.N. F, A. Wadiat; Tho China and Moon Mills, of which I am tho managing director, employ hands as shown in 

Written evidence, the table below 


Name of mill. 

Men. 

Women. 

Half- timers. 

Young persons. 

Total* 

China Mill 

... 

SCO 

374 

32 

200 

1,103 

McnMill 

••I | 

250 

2C0 

40 

40 

630 


As regards the timo of working, I may say that wo have never known what working overtime 
means in tho whole life of our China Mills, which are now working for the last 18 years, and in 
the Moon Mills for about 8 years our system has been to work from sunrise to sunset, with the usual 
interval required by the Factory Act. The table below will show our average working hours in 
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the various months in a year, and we aro working at the samo average from year’s end to year's Mr. N. P A* 
end from the very start of the mills to date : — Wadia.* 


Montli. 

China Mill. 

Moon Mill. 

Total 
working 
da) s. 

Average working 
hours. 

Cleaning 

days. 

Total 

working 

days. 

A verage working 
hours. 

Cleaning 

days. 



H. M. 



H. M. 


January 

26 

ii hi 

4 

26 

U 23 

4 

February 

24 

ii 42 

3 

24 

11 45 

3 

March 

2(J 

12 10 

2 

26 

12 10 

2 

April... 

25 

12 43 

4 

26 

12 41 

4 

May ... ... - | 

27 

13 6 

2 

27 

13 U 

2 

June .. ••• ! 

26 

13 0 

2 

20 

13 5 

3 

July ... ••• ••• ! 

26 

12 43 

4 

20 

12 61 

4 

August ••• • 

26 

12 38 

3 

26 

12 38 

2 

i 

Srptrmbir ••• 1 

24 

12 16 

2 

24 

12 13 

2 

October ... ! 

16 

11 62 

2 

26 

ll 4<S J 

2 

November 

26 

11 36 

3 

20 

11 29 

* 3 

Deer ml cr 

l, : 

26 

11 26 

3 

20 

11 0 

4 


If certificates «f physical tUni-s ns well ns of age ho required prior to the iimilov mint of half- 
timers, 1 do not Hi ink it advisable (o piiscri’c ;m\ time limit vv it li in which Hie enijilow* should ho 
ulloNNi d to work | ending (lamination ’or a n i tilient 1 I am of o: inion that anv s «eh ronression 
is libel' to he grossly ah'- si d. To begin with I do not consider it at all mvissarv for half triers 
liaMJ any cciti.ioat • of ph m«*:iI litmss, ns in mv e\ peril nee I have found Hint half-timers or 
adul's ti nt are p ysieally i n* t to work are not cnmlowd at all, as their cmplot rnent 
is a di eidi d disadx ant.igo to tin ir umlowm M lie lat st- unangi limit instituted lor the ex - 
aininaitii.il of lull tinu is in ni\ o; inion a viry go<d one, and one whieli would in course of 
lime help to wi|e oi t the mans ti«*ky wir s of working hal '-limns as full. timers. If it is aerej ted 
that no hull- timers should i e i i-i inittid t.» work ns adults uii'«..ss n.idieally nitilkd as ] In bically 
iit lor fulltime work, 1 think it would reqriie gri at e\i it ions on the | ait. <>■ the ollleials i •uncoined 
to see it well uppliiil in puttier I* m tin r, Huh a rule an ill lc a source of gu-at worry and ti-oublo 
to the (hijIomis. A hall timer win n lie has giowu a little and worked lor a time would think 
ho ought tei draw more w age s anet would e onsequeiilly de maud more No such allowance could 
he Tnaik* to him low full', and eor.s‘qi.cntl\ a let ol slii ts are* 1 ouiul to lo ]uae*tised em loth sides 
The lest sail guard against pro*. i ntiii*/ half-time is who niv iv'use <1 ce ltifirah s as adults in the laetory 
in which tin s have worktel from o t. lining employ ment. as adults at semie eithe r factory is to institute 
a rule by which all such lial -linurs who wish to lc mij lovtil ns adults must get the inselx e s e.vamin- 
ed at an institution up] e>inte d hy the* (-'ovmiim nt, outside the laetory, and ge. t a ee itilie/ate duly 
authorizing tlicTii to work as an adult, r i his certificate to 1 e ] aid for by himself, and to le his 
own prorei ty, and to 1 e ] Toilneid hy him w hi never a ep:i slum as to his lit ness as an adult is raised, 
cither bv his employers or by a factory inspictor. I urn nut in fuwmrof creating a class of young 
persons'' as l am of opiniem that young poisons, women and half-timers, taken as a whole, will on 
an average Vo equal if not more than the* adult workers. Consequently the time limit of their work 
is l omul to limit the working time of the factory, and most probably more in one particular placo 
than another. In my oj inion the suggestion of definite time limits to le preserved within whieh 
lb© employ ment of operatives would he legal had l otter lc let t alone. It is only necessary to fix 
the maximum numler of hours 1 eyond which no operative could le legally employed. The time 
limit is hound to he adjusted hy itself. r lhe operatives when they know that they have to work 
a. certain nuiuhcr of hours only will require their own hours in different places and localities to suit 
their own conveniences. Further, in continuation of this rule concession must bo made for over- 
time work in cases where necessary, o,g. 9 for repairing of machinery, etc., that may have gone wrong 
daring working hours and such other work which must ho done after the closing timo. 1 do not ap- 
prove of the suggestion of getting inspectors from the United Kingdom for factory work in India. I 
consider it absolutely necessary for a man who holds the post of factory inspector not only to b© 
conversant with all the ways of onr factories and labour, but ho must also be a practical man, that 
is a man who has worked in an Indian factory for some time in some responsible position. As to 
the elasticity of the law which may be introduced, I am of opinion that the more elastic it is the 
more likely it is to be stretched. Though we have never worked overtime ourselves, 1 have person- 
ally ascertained that the average production in our Indian factories goes down from 25 per cent . to 
80 per cent in well managed concerns after sunset till the closing time, that is, the time worked with 
? electric bight, and from 80 per cent . to 40 per cent . in other factories, even though the rate of wages 
is doubled after sunset. I am of opinion that net 12 hours of working, # and uniformity of rates all 
sound, would add enormously to efficiency, and lead to an increase of oi^r industry in general. 

ftoxi.'-Tbs witness did not attend for oral examination. 
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Mr. Dwarkadass 
Dharamsey. 
Written evidence. 


Witness No. 93. 

Mr . Dwarkadass Dharamsey , Bombay . 



I am senior partner in the firms of agents who manage and roprosent tlio Bombay Cotton 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, the Lukhmi lass Khimji Spinning and Weaving Company, 
Limited, and the Tricmndaa Mills Company, Limited. Tho respective numbers of men, women and 
children employed in each of these mills are given below : — 


The Bombay Cotton Manufacturing Company, Limited ... 

The Lnkhuiidas Khimji Spinning ami Weaving Company* Limited 
Tho Tricuuidaa Mill** Company, Limited ••• 



Men. 

Women. 

Children 

half-time. 

Ill 

903 

187 

Nil 

• 1 . 

852 

698 

23 

... 

918 

C01 

Nil 


I cannot provide the Commission with statistics showing tho effects of working days of varying 
length (a) on the production />rr spindlo of fine yam, (b) on waste, and (c) on the economical work- 
ing of the factories; no record was kept with this object in view, and it is difficult to got the informa- 
tion out now from the records l have. Jf certificates of physical fitness »s well as of age bo required 
prior to the employment of children on half time, it will in my opinion bo necessary to prescribe some 
reasonable time-limit within which the employe should bo allowed to work pending examination 
for a certificate. If this is considered necessary 1 should suggest at least a week. I do not think 
any further examination for half-timers or any other employes necessary, oilier than what is in 
vogue at present. 1 am of opinion that if a half timer is not to bo permitted lo work as an adult 
unless medically certified as physcially lit. for full-time work it will be difficult to apply this prin- 
ciple in practice. L am not in favour of the creation of a class of young persons. If tho law be 
eventuallv amended so as to create such a class and to restrict their hours of employment, I 
anticipate that it will bo very difficult Lo ti * a uni form munlicr of working hours for mills to work. 
The first effect will he that labour will be upset by each one trying to work his mill without suoh 
a class, antfin the end every mill will regulafe its working hours according to tho administrative 
ability of those responsible for the management of the mill and especially of the manager in ehargo. 
The proportion of women and half timers will not be so large that, as a mat! or of economical work- 
ing, tho hoios fixed for thede two classes of workers will determine the hours for which tho 
machinery will run. I cannot say definitely whether the proportion of young pers< .ns will ho so 
large or not as to regulate the working hours. I am against any definite time-limit being pre- 
scribed for tho employment of operatives. Assuming, however, that it is eventually decided to 
restrict the hours oi alult labour, I am of opinion that it would he preferable to fix a maximum 
number of hours, leaving it t » ill* discretion of each individual employer t> settle the time for tho 
commencement and the termination of the day's work I think any law made with provisions 
introducing a certain amount ot elas'Lity in its actual operation will * e a dead letter’ If there 
be tho least d-ubt about the law being useful, then the best way is n »L to make the law. As a 
class mill-hands generally arc far better off than labourers in other departments of trade.- I do 
not see why legislation should be thought of with regard to labourers in factories, which moans 
mostly labourers in mi Is As instances of labourers or workmen having to do harder and more 
continuous work, though o.-ten-ibly for a shorter period, I would cite labourers in the docks and 
workmen in the press sitting tip and doing night work under strong gas li^bt, and big tries working 
in onen spaces over road repairs, and building works under tho immediate control of, and severe 
©xacii 'n of work by, their macradam. If Government arc inclined to frame any legislation 
for labour such legislation s’ ould bo applied to all kinds of labour, and should not bo made 
invidious and applied to faetnies only. As a class the physique of t ie workers b as not. been 
affected by lung hoirs. With natural light in the hottest part of tho year the longest day 
a factory wotks is 13) hours, and l do not see why they should nut, work for longer hours 
than are given by natural light daring those portions of the year when the atmospheric conditions 
are more suitable. I ihink the hours are limbed under the present Act between 5 a.m. and 8pm. 
I would suggest, that factories working from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. should give a recess during tho 
middle of the tiny for one hour. So far as mills are concerned T think the employment of women at 
night should be prohibited. The minimum age of a child should not, in my opinion, be raised 
beyond 9. I think certificates of physical fitness in addition to tho certificate of ago should bo re- 
quired in cases of children when they first join a mill. 


Year. 


1898 

1899 

1900 


Statement showing the hours worked . 


... 

i 

Thr Rom bay Cotton 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited. 

Tub Lakhmida8 Khimji 
8. and W. Company, 
Limited. 

The Thicumdas Mills 
Company, 

Limited. 

Number of 
day* on wbirh 

the mill 

workei *»ver 

12) hour*. 

Average daily 
nu m her of 
hour* for 
each year. 

Number of 
day* <>n which 
the mill 
wmked over 
12) hours. 

Average daily 
number of 
hour* for 
each year. 

Number of 
flays on which 
tho mill 
worked over 
12) hours. 

Average daily 
number of 
hour* for 
each year. 

'i 

i 

^ Not nvailab 
1 

) 

r 

I. ... * 

106 

204 

204 

1 

II. M. 

12 8T 

12 65 l 
( 

11 60 J 

This mill has 
for the last 

been working 
seven years only 
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Statement showing the hours worked . 




The Bomba t Cotton 
w up ctcrino Com- 
pant. Limited. 

Tite Lakhmidas Kkimji 
6. VV. and Company, 
Limited. ‘ 

The Tricumdas 

Mills Company 
Limited. 

Year. 


Numbor of 
days <mi which 
the mill 
worked over 
121 hours. 

A vertigo daily 
number of 
hour.') for 
each 
year. 

Number of 
days on which 
tho mill 
worked over 
12£ hoars. 

Average daily 
number of 
hours for 
each 
year. 

Number of 
days on which 
the mill 
worked over 
12 4 hours. 

Average daily 
Dumber of 
hours for 
each 
year. 

1901 

##• 

181 

II. M. 

12 65 

170 

12 25 

| 

144 

H. M. 

12 18 

1902 

• as 

195 

12 48 

275 

13 20 

133 

12 18 

1903 

911 

278 

13 15 

297 

13 60 

148 

12 22 

1904 

• as 

292 

13 41 

2s9 

13 40 

146 

12 31 

1905 

aas 

216 

13 11 

232 

13 40 

241 

13 28 

1906 

IIS 

268 

13 2 

291 

13 15 

282 

13 10 

1907« 

aaa 

212 

12 CG 

22S 

13 8 

238 

13 18 

1 


* For the runout roar the figures are for the fust 1') months only. 
Noth. ~TLa witness did not attend for oral examination. 


Witness No. 04. 

Mr, P m F. Lilia, manager of the TricumJas Mills Company, Limited, 

Tho Tricumdas Mill, which is under my managomont, employs 018 men and 601 women, hut 
no chil Iron. This mill has hern working only for tho last seven years, and tho averaup daily 
number of working hours for — • 


UM 

was 

12- 

-W 

On 

141 days 

tho mill worls^ 

for morothan 12} hours. 

1902 

*» 

12- 

-18' 

i» 

133 

ditty 

ditto 

ditto. 

1903 

» 

12- 

-22' 

it 

118 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

190 1 

99 

12- 

-31' 


146 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

19<*6 

99 

13— 2s’ 

» 

241 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

190(3 

99 

13—10' 

i* 

282 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

1907 

99 

13- 

-IS' 

99 

238 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 


For tho current year tho figures aro for tho first 10 months only. 

Long hours are decidedly advantageous to the mill, and in this mill at least no difference) out 
of propui'iion is observable in pro duct inn. per spindle, or wantage, on account of the variation of tho 
working h-Mirs from 12 to 14. I think certificate* of physical fitness for employment should not 
be required, for in too many eases the opinions as to the titue^s of rurficnlar persons for work will 
differ, and the matter will involve considerable hardship on the working class. The system of ago 
certificates as at present worked, i^, 1 believe, a fair one. I think an emplnyd should l >e allowed 
to work for about. 15 days pen ling examination for a certificate. About two visits every mouth by 
the certifyirg surgeon to a mill would suffice, or the taking of tint examinees to tho surgeon's 
office twice a month would be equally good The suggestion that no half-timer should be permitted 
to work as an adult, unless medically certified as physically fit for full-time work, is not feasible in 
practice ; and no effectual remedy suggests itself to mo to prevent a half-timer who is refused a 
certificate as an adult in one factory from obtaining employment as an adult in another. Ido 
not think there is any necessity to create a class of “ young persons". And if such a class is 
created, and a special restriction put upon its working hours, it will entail a necessary curtailment 
of tho working hours of adults, as the proportion of their labour is considerable in the economical 
working of the mill. The number of persons of the ago of 14 — 16 at this mill is between 250 and 
300 . It is a matter of small importance whence tho factory inspectors are obtained so long as 
they are experienced and competent men. 1 do not consider training in England essential to an 
Indian factory inspector. I do not think it is desirable on tho whole to frame any further stringent 
lajvs, and in tho enforcement of the present or future factory law’s l would suggest the advisability 
of letting off first defaulters with a warning only, unless the default be w ilful and intentional. 
The suitable housing of factory hands is much to be desired, but any legislation in this connection, 
saddling the employers with additional expenditure, is likely to have a detrimental effect on the 
mill industry. The matter should be left to the discretion of each individual employer. So also 
the schooling of factory children iB a matter that calls for the help of the Municipality or the Govern- 
ment rather than the employer, and schools in suitable centres would be more advantageous than 
separate schools for all factories. There is no necessity to fix time-limits for the working of mills. 
At present no mill works exoessivcly long hours, and the work the hands do at present does not 
oeem to affect their health injuriously. Shortening of hours would result in harm to the industry. 

Note.— 1 The witness did not attend for oral examination. 


Mr. Dwarkadass 
Dharamsey. 


Mr. Lalla 1 
Written evident** 
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Witness No. 95. 


Mr. Mulraj Khatau , Bombay . 


Mr. Muir a j KhntftU 
Wrilt ox evideaoe. 


I am a partner in tho firm of Messrs, Khatau Mahan ji & Co., and I. look after the manage* 
mont of tho Bombay United Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited. In my opinion the 
physical deterioration that is sometimes witnessed in factory labourers is duo chiefly to the fact that 
children am allowed to work in factories at a time when such an employment cannot but tell most 
injuriously upon their health and undermine their constitution for ever. Moreover, it must not be 
forgotten that it is just tho time when 1 hey should bo receiving education. For these reasons I do 
not favour the employment in factories of persons under tho age of 14, and 1 flunk it desirable the 
legislation should be undertaken on this point. Certificates of physical fitness as well as of ago 
should bo required prior to the employment of such persons. I therefore consider it inadvisable to 
create a special class of workers intermediate between the half-timers and the adults, and corres- 
ponding to “ young persons *' under the Kngli-h Act. If children are allowed to work in factories 
at all, it should bo prescribed that they shall not be employed except in regular sets. I am strongly 
opposed to restricting the hours of male labour, as nowhere el so outside India is it thought necessary 
to legislate on this matter, and also because (lovernmenl does not deem it advisable to irnposo any 
restriction on labour employed outside factories. Any curtailment of the number of hours will 
have most harmful effects on the economical conditions of mill industry in this country, as factory 
labourers hero are known by experience not to give a proportionately increasing production when mills 
work short time. The responsibility of providing elementary education for children working in factories 
should not be thrown on factory owners. In my opiuion it is a matter which ought to bo taken up 
by municipal bodies. Moreover, I know from experience that advantage is not taken of schools 
attached to factories. The fact that it is not deemed advisable to introduce compulsory education in 
this country explains why it U so. 1 do not feel myself competent to give opinions on questions of 
ventilation, sanitation, etc., whieli are best left to hygienic experts, but l believe that factory owners 
are always anxious to see that their labourers work under healthy conditions, so far as such conditions 
are possink^in a factory. 1 do not approve of the suggestion to obtain inspectors from the LJnitod 
Kingdom for factory work in India. Indeed, 1 think it will he a mistake to do so, as such poisons 
cannot possibly be familiar with fho state of factory life in India. Neither is it advisable to demand 
that all factory inspectors should have received Kuropean training for their work. What is neces- 
sary is to get persons who are really competent for the work entrusted to them. 


Noth.— The witness did not attend for oral examination. 


Mr. Shaimrji B. 

ttHrucli*. 

Oral $vidt*c§ 


Witness No. 9d. 

Mr. Slmpnrji B. Bam c ha , Bombay . 

Witness stated that he had had no experience of the actual w orking of mills, and his duties as agen 
had been chiefly of an adiniuistoali e character. Both the I'lnrnix and Hold JVlohur Mills com 
mencod work at 5-15 a m , and one worked until 7 f.\i and the other to 7-50 i\m. hlectrio light 
was used, an 1 lie di 1 not consider the long hours at all exc strive. f l h *v could not. compare Knclish 
with Indian labourers, for the lornvr worked s stcmatieall v and tho 1 at tor in a desultory manner. 
He considered that the India operative only put in 1<> hours of wo:k out of a 15 hours' day. To 
satisfy himself as to this, he issued passes for one- fifth of the number of men and bo\s in one depart- 
ment. f l he men threatened to strike if ho persist d with the system, and he had t»* gi v C jfc „p t ]j 0 WAg 
of opinion thit the operatives would not improve their ha'*its even if they had shorter hours. When 
witness worked his miil by iliylijlu, the me.i themselves asked for longer hour* with electric light 
in order that they mi hto'tiin high *r wages 'I hev threaenod to strike if their request was not 
compile I with, a »d they now obtained me: time wag--« for tho extra hour. It was the opinion of 
his manager that the men worked mote steadily with electric light. The long hourB did not 
injure tho health of the me t, and ho him elf worked Ion : hoars without being tired. V\ hilo ho 
was opposed to the legal restriction of adult work in j hours, lie di 1 not think that a uniform restric- 
tion of hours wonl 1 huit the industry. If the working hours of adult males were restricted, the men 
would attribute it to the tote fere ce of Lancashire. '1 ho hands were all-powerful a,ain t tho 
owners, and co il l com' ine, though ilicv ha«i not pot a Tra le Union. At present llio men lacked a 
leader. W it* e-s thought that the opera* ivo* h id n<» defined opit ion al out the lemth of tho work- 
ing dav. If th y ww their frie »ds working long hours and o tai .i. g moro money, th- n they 
wanted to do likcwis’. f ie wa- of opinion that the men would not like le.idalive interference with 
their hours of work, but would o ey the law should a r. s'nction le male. He also object'd to the 
proposed )Ouncr per o' s’ class, and iho leht they could w< rk moro than 12 hours without injury 
to h« alth. if such a class were cento I, it. should apply to all Iin ia. Ho approve I of the compul- 
sory Sunday holi lay, an 1 wo dd dso give the Indian f. stivals. r l he da\s Uni* o‘ servod as holi ijm b 
would not. adverselv affect tho indu try. He would not describe the mi 1 onoratives as drunkards. 
As a clas* thov were >-o er and *tealv, but tho v become todobted thron h their social customs. 
Uc orally speaking thev were healthy, stn»mg nnd robust, and he nid not think that an a class they 
had < et riorated in physique durtog tho last 20 years. Ho worked his Hour mill by two shiits and 
tho ^ame meu did not w<»rk in both '1 he shifts worked for 12 h »ur< nnd a muster toll was kept 
'which prevented a da} ->hi:t man, if ul sei t during the day, from working at night. 

• Noth.— T hu wituc • w an m t a»ked to cubmit written turi lence. 


Witness No. 97. 

Mr. J. B. Cooper , managrr of the Iiachafl 8<woon MW, Bombay. 

Cooper, Tho mill is a weaving mill of 2,000 looms. Witnass had been 10 years in Bombay, nnd had 
Oral eJHataee. proves experience at horn:* In was his opinion that the Knglish weaver got more w<>rk out of 
each of his four looms than the Indian weaver did out of eaoh of his two looms. The English 
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wearer obtained ]0 per cent . more production oat of each of his four looms as compared with the 
Indian's two, and that in a shorter working day. J.Io estimated that the English weaver obtained Mr. Cooper# 
93 per cent, of the possible loom production, while in India it was Go to 65 per cent . at the most. 

The difference in the percentage represented the time wasted by the Indian operative. His hands 
would not w»>rk beyond 12 hours, and he thought they idled two hours a day, consequently he only 
obtained 10 hours’ work. He believed that long hours meant less efficiency, llo preferred shorter 
hours with two intervals in the day. Even taking the hands as they w r orkcd at present, he con- 
sidered that 12 hours should be tho maxim urn working day. When witness first came to Bombay 
he considered that in a shed of 1,200 looms 25 per cent., of the hands were over 38 jears of age. 

To-day he did not think the men over 30 numbered 5 per rent. The work had become more onerous 
and demanded greater attention. Tho elderly men had left the mills, and he could not account for 
their absence except that tho woik had become unpopular, for which long hours were responsible. 

Tho elderly men whom ho noticed at his first mill were probably hand-loom men belonging to tho 
weaver caste, chiefly Mahomedatis. He had now a good percentage of Mahomedans who were 
smart in colon red- weaving. ! hu jobbers generally brought the weavers, and ho had heard of small 
sums being paid in tho way of tlaxluri , but he. had no knowledge of any sum as largo as Us. 5 being 
paid. There wub a scarcity of labour, but he had no looms standing idle for want of liandB. His 
mill employed no women as weavers, but there was no reason why they should not work in a weav- 
ing shed if it were properly ventilated. A shed with 1,000 looms would require 500 hands in India 
and only half that number in England. The air therefore became vitiated more quickly. Generally 
Speaking the Indian sheds hail more air space than those at home, but he had seen some in India 
where the air space was not so much. When one considered the greater number of hands in Indian 
sheds tho question became one rather of atmosphere than of work. Tho bad atmosphere made the 
work very exhausting, and if a man only sat on a chair in the shed for the same number of hours 

ho would bo quite exhausted, lie fully approved of u standard of purity of air. Latterly his mill 

had put in a humidifying and ventilating installation, and tho atmosphere was much improved. 

There were two 36-inch diameter fans for each of the two sheds, and ho estimated that eten if all 
the windows and doors were closed, tho air would be renewed in 2;' hours. Tho old style of ridge 
ventilation was suilichnt so far as ventilation was concerned, but was im practicable when 
humidifv ing was necessary. Witness thought that the operatives had improved in skill in the last 
years, but their habits were as bad as ever, llo employed no half-timers, but took raw hands 
ami taught them ; consequently the young adult class would not af et him. The average pay of 
tho weaver was Us 21. A few who were more attentive to their ork earned Ks. 28. He found 
that tho youths of | from 15 to 18 wore the hardest to handle, and they were very bad at loitering. 

The youths between the ages of 15 and 17 would form J5 per cent, of tho total hands. Boys 
of 14» were not taken on as weavers, and between tho ages of 14 and 16 he doubted whether he 
emplo\ ed 50 out of a total of 1,700 hands. Ho believed that a vote of the hands of Hontay 

would be against working overtime, and he felt convinced that it was only the very few who 

went to the long hour mills to add to their wages, llo did not .know of an instance where a man 
h id left his mill for a long hour mijl. In the long run restrieteT hours would be for the advantage 
of l oth musters and nit n. He had heard tho men complain that the electric light spoiled their 
©) € 8 . 

Note. — T ho wituot* <Vd not nuhmit wiiltcn evidence. 


. Witness No. 98. 

Mr. W. 7T 9 Brady, of Mesere. Bradbury, Brady anl Company, Bombay. 

Witness stat'd that he had been connected with tho mill industry in Bombay for 18 years, and Mr. B r ady. 

had also had c*\ perit nee at homo. He was interested in four mills tho Colaha Mill, the .Uhangir Oral ev iden t * 

Wadi.a Mill, the New ( ity oF Bombay Mill and the New (Jreat I astern Mill, which gave employ- 
ment to 1, U'u operatives. 1 he average working day all the year round amounted to a out 12 hours 
4t> iTiiuut'. s He did net work the lomr hours of l‘*U5, and it was not his experience that the hands 
pre’ err d those mills \\ here long hours were worked. \N hen electric light was introduce d in his 
mills, tho men who were paid *y the month received a 10 per rent increase in wages. In the long 
days they worked 13 \ hours, and tho men had never complained that this was too long. In his 
opinion boys tiok more time o 4 ? than any other class. Recently ho tried to introduce a pass out 
system, which would have given each boy three and a quarter hours oil each day, 'I hey o jected 
on tho gro md that this was not enough, and finally they had to be allowed to go out onco more 
as they liked. Witness considered that tho adults would not t.iko willingly to a 12 hour day. 

They would neither apply themselves more steadily, nor increase their earnings. They were not 
exha'Rt d a ter tin present day a work. Witness thought that tho hours of the proposed “young 
persons” class would determine tho wording hours of tho mill, and with the liberty which thoy at 
present had a 13 hours day was not too much Should the day be restricted to 12 hour* it would 
involve much triot *r super » i ion and more constant work, and under these condition* the men would 
he more tired than under tho old 13 hours' day. C onstant work would tiro out the men, who would 
much prefer 13 hours' work with intervals of rest. His experience was that as a class mill 
operatives had im roved in skill, but they were as inattentive as ever. Children used to be freely 
pa sed for mill work 10 years auo, but that was not the ca*e now. Occasionally a child under 
age wa* certified as o f age, but this was not general. Witness was of opinion that the 12-hoar 
day would ha' e no injurious ^ fleet on the indn->try, which would adapt itself gradually t<% the 
changed conditions Ho employed very few hal f -timer.*— only 82 in the four mills— and he agreed 
with rai ing the minimum a</o to 10. At pre-ent some children at 9 were not up to half a clay's 
work, and he thought they could get all that were required at tho ago of 10. Women could not 
be riribloyod in large numbers because of their long interval* of rest, but if their hoars were increas- 
ed, there mi :ht i*o t-ome department* in which* they mi.ht I e induced to work. They did not oare 
to work uloug'ide of tho men, and thoy were not employ «*d in the oardmg room in Bombay* Most 
of the wouie t in these mills were mahrattae, Witness had ne\er received any oomplaints against 
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Hr* Bredj. the electrio lijht. fixing standard of purity of air in order to ensure proper ventilation was a 
■abject which required very careful attention; and if this was duly kept in mind he had no 
objection. They could not, however, fix any standard of moisture for India. Tho water for 
humidifying purposes in his mills came from the Vehar main. He had fixed np a larpo number 
of humidifying plants, and in no instance did he know of ono connected with the mill tank. In 
any event that should not ho allowed. Witness had no objection to tho doors opening outwards 
but considered that in tho Bombay mills 1) out of every 10 wero sliding doors, which were 
equally toiind. Ho considered that one English operative was equal to three Indian operatives. 

Witness had ro wLh to justify the long hours of 1005, but contended that tho men pleased 
themselws in the matter. If they bad not wished to work, then they could have struck, or gone 
to tlio^e mills which, working without electric light, wero shoit-handed. The men had no orga- 
nization covering Bombay os a whole, and in the absence of funds they could not carry oil a large 
strike successfully. It was bis opinion that the stricter supervision of a 12- -bout* day would tire 
the men more than the present hours. Personally ho bad no objection to a 12-hour day if the 
men wanted it. If operatives had told members of tlio Commission that they wero in favour 
of such a day, their answer to the question was probably dictated by the consideration that th eg 
wished to please the person asking. Witness considered that while working at night there wore 
fewer absente es, and the workers had not that dirire to loiter about outride. They wero very 
cheerful whilo working by electrio light. The absence of elderly people in tho mills was probably 
accounted fur by the fact that this class of people was short lived. iSoine mill hands retired to 
their country, but many who could save did not do so. Tho pro virion of a shed in which tho 
operatives could take their meals was not' appreciated. Witness had found that tliero was less 
waste when working by electric light. 

Note.— T lio witnosa did not euhmit wrilton ovidoneo. 


Hr* Mnrsdon. 
Oral evidence . 
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Witness No. 99/ 

Mr. T. Mars Jen i weaving master, Indian Mill , Bombay. 


Witness stated that be had had 25 years’ experience in England, and three years in India. 
There was no electric light in the mill. Tliero were not many half-timers in the weaving shed, and 
tho 1 <>\ s of from 1 1 to 1 7 j ears of age w ould 1 e al nut 15/. r et ht. of the total staff. They earned 
from its. 10 to Hs. U> or Its. 17 a month. Witness attributed tho frequent going out to tho com- 
pound to the foul air in the mill. They had to remember that in a weaving shed in India there 
wwjre doul le the number of people that there would be in a shed of similar si/o in England, and 
there was no scientific ventilation, heaving ventilation to depend solely on windows was very bad. 
In his opinion if the rooms were* I dler ventilated, it would le to tho advantage loth of the employ- 
ers uml tlio employ ed. lie bad run burn in any Bombay mills which had a scientific ventilation 
installation. He received no complaints about the stuffy atmosphere, because the work people wero 
used t> it and were allowed to go out as much as they liked. Witness did not approve of the long 
hours by electric light, anil thought the working day should be limited to 12 hours. He was work- 
ing ut present from 0 a.m. to f>dtO p.m., and in the hot wentlu-r fix mi light to dark. After their 
days work the im n wens exhausted. r J heir work was slacker towards the end of tlio day, and in 
his opinion the hulk of the waste was made in the late hours. Witness thought that tho conditions 
governing the (u-ea lion of a class of “ young persons " in India were very different from those 
at home, in England they could rely on a stable set of bands, and the young persons worked with 
their relatives, who oxcrriseil control over them. In India they changed hands at the rate of 20 per 
da\, and the xoung pci&otis would le without control. While he did not. like restricting the adult's 
working day, yet lie saw that unless it was limited bv law, there was the possibility of employers 
getting hold of adults and working their mills fur very long hours. Proprietors of mills would ofTor 
inducements to adults to work ry long hours, and this was equally possible in loth the spinning 
and weaving departments. In fact the mill could bo run by giving extra frames to adults who 
would receive more pa\. If a mill were spinning tine counts long hours could be worked, because 
not so many doffs would l.e required. Under the present conditions of spinning in India tho work- 
ing of tho mill purely bv adults was not possible. '1 he hands were independent, and if tliev did not 
iviint to work they would not. Ho had not had anv strikes. Witness did n*>t find that his hands 
left for those factories where long hours wire worked. His mill was in a Mahomednn neighbour* 
hood, and they kept mom constantly to one mill than the Hindu workers. Some of the Mahomcdan 
workers were as regular as hands at Home. Ilo preferred tho ktahomedan to tho Mahratta for 
weaving. Witness did not think there was a large amount of drinking amongst mill-hands. The 
Maliomedan operatives were mow sturdy than the Hindus. Comparing the Indian worker with 
the Lancashire worker, class for class, he thought that the Indian hands w ere not as healthy as the 
English hands, 'ibis was because tho Indian worker did not live under similar conditions. Opera- 
tives in England were more attentive to their duty, because they had shorter hours, and they could 
not expect tho Indian worker to put as much zeal and energy into his work when ho was employed 
for such long hours. If the hours were shortened, then he believed tho Indian operative would 
improve, and there would bo moro continuous work than there is now. Probably 10 per cent, of the 
looms wero stopped in the courso of tlio day, that was to say, 76 out of 7G4 looms. The hands did 
not go out so much in tho cold weather as in tho hot weather, and they applied themselves better in 
thq former, but it was impossible to compare the w ork dono, as tlio cold weather was the worst time 
of the year to work in from a purely technical point of view. Witness had heard the same argu- 
ments advanced against a standard of purity of air in England as in India, but the ventilation 
standard was now accepted as a great advantage at home. A standard of purity of air would be 
much easier to arrive at in India than in England, but no standard of humidifying cohld be 
enforced in India. In the monsoon in Bombay, without any artificial humidity, the limit prescribed 
by the Act at home was exceeded. 

Note.— T ht witness did not submit written evidence. 
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Winriss No. 100. 

Mr . Vasanji Kkimji , proprietor of the Wallace Flour Mill, Bombay . 

Witness stated that his mill worked day and night by two shifts, from 6 o’clock to 6 o’clock. Should Mr. Khimji. 
a night-shift man be absent, then a day-shift man continued working, which made practically a Oral evidence. 
working day of 24 hours for that individual man. , He was, however, allowed three nours off to 
with. That was to say, he was free from 6 to 9 p m., and in the course of the night he 
was allowed another two hours off. During the day-shift each man took from one to one and-a-half 
hours’ rest, and in the night shift two hours’ rest were allowed each man. Consequently, if a man 
were compelled to work on with the night shift, he only worked an additional seven hours. The 
work in a flour mill was not so todious as cotton mill work, and the men had merely to see that 
the machines were kept going regularly. In addition to the two hours off in the night-shift, the 
men took other periods off for sleeping. The men arranged this among themselves. He had a 
watchman to supervise at night. During the last 18 months he had arranged that, when a 
night-shift man failed to appear, his place should be taken by a substitute, and not by a day-shift 
man. He employed two extra hands for this purpose, and as their names appeared on both rolls, 
it looked as though they had worked for 24 hours. But this was not so. Sunday was a holiday 
for all, excopt the engine room men, who were all at work cleaning and repairing from 6 a m. to 6 p.m. 
on Sundays. No one worked at all from 6 p.m. Sunday to 6 a.m. Monday morning, during which 
time the mill was closed. The following diagram represented the working hours of tho engine room 
staff : — 
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The shift working on Saturday night worked on till fi p.m. on Sunday (24 hours). Thevftheu 
had 24 hours off, and worked the Monday night shift, followed by the whole of Tuesday off, and 
another hours' work on Wednesday. The day-shift worket^tho whole of Tuesday, and were free 
on Wednesday. The engino room hands worked H4 hours a week, as against 72 hours by the of her 
hands. The engino room hands had never complained about this arrangement, and lie did not think 
that tho difficulty would be got over by employing extra hands for tho Sunday work. The ordinary 
rate of pay was given for the 12 hours work on Sunday. Ordinarily the mill required 152 men in 
all, but he employed two extra hands to fill any vacancies in the shifts. Tho men were quite 
healthy. It was necessary to employ the whole of the engino room staff on Sundays, as generally 
somo repairing had to bo done. If this arrangement were discontinued, it would mean stopping on 
another day, and he would not bo able to fulfil his contracts. If tho other flour mills in Bombay 
worked for 24 hours, then they probably had a similar system of shifts. Tho engino room men had 
their proper intervals off, but during tho remainder of tho time they had to attend to their duties. 

Not*.— T he witness was not asked to prepare written evidence. 


Witness No. 101. 

Lieut ^Colonel K. JET. Mistri, LM.S., Civil Surgeon, Thana. 

Witness stated that he examined the mill children at Coorla twice a year. He judged tho Lieutenant-Colonel 
children’s ages by their height, general appearance, and development, and in any cases of doubt he Mistri. 
looked at the teeth. Generally speaking, if a boy were from 5(5 to 58 inchos in height he would Oral evidenee. 
pass him as over 14 years of age, and if from 47 to 48 inchos, as over 9 years. If the lads were 
under those respective heights, and if they were fairly well matured, ho would then examine their 
teeth. He would pass any doubtful cases, and he did not reject a great many. He had examined 
the children at the mill for six years, and during tho last six months the mill authorities had com- 
plained that his standard was too exacting. It was allegod that children rejected by him had been 
passed in Bombay. He could not say what the Bombay standard was, but in his own case he 
occasionally knew the real age of the child, and he considered his standard very near the mark. 

Height alone would not be sufficient for the age test. There must be in addition the general 
appearance, degree of maturity, and, if . necessary, dentition. Witness only received his travelling 
expenses when attending the mill. He did not consider that the health of mill operatives was bad* 
and comparing them as a class with labourers in outside employments he considered them a healthy 
lot. There was a big jail at Thana, and comparing its population with the mill operatives he 
considered them about the same in health and physiqno. The average weight of the jail population 
wonld be over 100 ft. The mill ohildren looked healthy enough, and he bad no rn n e n of 
scrofula. For the age-test he would put height and development first, with Amffcfo n as a final 
criterion in the doubtful < 


Nori— The vitae* was act asked to prepare written evideoee. 
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Hr. Gawtborne. 
Oral ewidenee. 


Hr. Hatch. 
Written evidence. 


Witness No. 102. 

Mr, H. Qawthorne , manager of the Eohinur mill% Bombay, 

Witnofla stated that bo had been manager of the mill since it was started in 1898, They had 
no electric light, and as the mill was rather isolated it had its own colony of hands. In October 
1906 the rates of pay were increased 10 per cent. The ring boys went on strike, and forced his 
hand. That increase was now permanent. Witness preferred daylight working, and had heard 
many men complain that tho electric light hurt their eyes. The Kohinur mill worked 13 hours in 
the longest davs, and 11 hours in tho short days, with an average day of 12 hours G minutes. 
Witness thought that if tho working-day were limited to 12 hours tho attendance would bo 
better and more regular. A daylight to dark day, with the prohibition of electric light, would 
prevent any evasions of tho law, .and he thought that with a fixed 12-honr day, with electric 
light, mills might try to cut time in the early morning. He would allow those mills which had 
electric light to work a fixed 12 or 12£-honr day, and those which had no electric light to work 
from sunrise to sunset. Ho would like to see all tho Bombay mills working an unborin. day^ 
Witness did not think that tho long days in tho hot weather were exhausting to tho natives, who 
woro much more healthy then than in tho cold weather. By working tho average 12-hour day in 
1905 they held their own with tho other mills, and their profits wero juBt. as largo. Tho production 
improved in the hot weather on account of the greater moisture in t ho air. Ho relied upon open 
windows for ventilation. Witness estimated that tho younger adults idled about for three hours 
during the dav, including tho interval. He had three boys shadowed on one occasion, and they 
each wasted three hours. Tho bovs had no suspicion of what was being done, and ho considered 
tho threo hours a fair average of tho time wasted by the young adults. Tho hands in tho mule 
room took two hours off, including the interval, but tho time wasted in tho preparation room was 
very small. It would not pay to placo water taps in tho mills. He considered that ea -h hand 
would have to go out four times a day for legitimate purposes, at an average of 15 minutes 
each time. He employed 30 per cent, more bands to cover this waste of time, and keep tho 
machines foing. The ring boys went out so much because they wens irresponsible children, ami 
another reason, and perhaps the primary one, was because they received fixed monthly w'ages. 
They earned about Its. 11. The women were only employed in the reeling room, lie was con- 
vinced that labour was not available in Bombay for two shills, and if that «\ stem was introduced 
there would he,* the old abuso of a man working in one mill during tho day and in another mill at 
night. A man could put in 1(3 hours, eight in one mill and eight in another. He disapproved of 
schools for half-timers, and considered tho educated mill hand a failure. 

Noxb.— . W itness did not aubuiit written evidence. 


Witness No. 103. 

Mr, 0, W. {Hatch, LG.8, t Collector of Bombay , 

Personally T am not in favour of limiting tho working hours of adults— if by adults arc meant 
persons of full aje, «. e , persons who arc i heir own masters in the e\ es of tho law. However, l 
know of no practical objection to the limitation of tho working hours of lal ourers of full age. I am 
not aware ol any evidence showing that the pliysiquo of workers has been affected hv long hours. 
If the same limit of hours is to bo fixed for all labourers over 14 \ cars of ago 1 would fix it at 12. 
I would prescribe as legal working hours either 5-30 A, M. to 6 r. M.. or 6 A. M. to.6-.J0 p. M. as 
might best suit local circu instances. The half-hour stoppage might, I think, bo^ definitely fixed by 
law. If this is shown to be impracticable I would suggest that the stoppage be fixed between noon 
and 1 p.m. This would assist inspectors to detect evasion. 1 have no evidence of ph \ si- al deteriora- 
tion as tho lobdlt of children under 14 being worked as adults. Tho confinement of children of this 
age for 13 or 14 hours a day in the atmosphere of a cotton mill appears in it sell to l o an undesirable 
thing, if no class of “ yoiing persons ” is created, I think a special register of all workers under 
16 would bo of considerable advantage, both to the certifying surgeon and the inspectors. I am of 
opinion that the employment of women at night should be prohibited. I would raise the minimum 
ago at which children are allowed to work in lac lories to 10. Certificates of both age and physical 
fitness should be required before children are allowed to work in factories. Similarly certificates of 
both ago and physical fitness should bo required be 101*0 half-timers are allowed to word as adults. 
It should bo prescribed by law that children shall only bo employed in regular sets, and that tho 
get in which every child is employed should be shown against his name in the mill muster-roll. A 
copy of tho muster-roll recently prescribed by the Bombay Government is attached. I am not in 
favour of compelling factory owners to provido elementary education at their own expense for 
children working in their factories. Tho existence of bogus schools maintained in order that child- 
ren might bo kept on tho premises and worked over legal hours lias been reported more than oneo 
by the inspectors. I would make a rule prohibiting non-working children from accompanying 
workers to any parts of a factory where there is machinery in motion. All children found in such, 
places should be assumed to be at work, and tho owner or manager of the factory would then bo 
liable to prosecution in tho ease of any such child who was under tho minimum ago. While tho 
Factory Act must be uniform for the whole of India, I consider that the rules made thereunder 
and the arrangements for inspection should be under tho control of the Local Government. Know- 
ledgo of local conditions is essential if tho Act is to be administered without friction. I am of 
opinion that there should be a full time medical inspector of factories. If tho certification of child- 
ren is left in the hands of the Presidency and Civil Surgeons, then one full-time medical inspector 
with head-quarters at Bombay would suffice for the Presidency. 

The present special factory establishment consists of— 

(1) The Presidency Inspector— pay Hs. 450—30—600. 

(2) The First Inspector (Bombay)— pay Rs. 400 — 20—500# 

(3) The Second Inspector (Ahmedabad)— pay Rs. 300—20—400. 
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flomo 45 seasonal factories havo to 
•166 factorio. 

Bombay City*. I am not in favour of tho centralization of the 


The assistant to the Collector of Bombay is appointed “ Chief Inspector ” for Bombay City ; Mr. Hitch, 
elsewhere the District Magistrates are “ Chief Inspectors ” under tho Act. The Collector of 
B ombay is the medium of communication between Government and tho Factory Department. In 
the mo/utsil Assistant and Depnty Collectors of certain districts aro notified as local inspectors of 
the factories within their charge. Medical inspection of factories is made twice a year in Bombay 
by one of tho Presidency Surgeons, up-country by the Civil Surgeon of the district. The establish- 
ment is recruited locally. Men with a knowledge of factory work aro obtained. The present F irst 
Inspector was manager of a mill. The present Presidency inspector received some technical train- 
ing in Europe. The late Presidency Inspector (Mr. Hartley), though he had no technical training, 
was conspicuously successful. His knowledge of mills waB obtained as an assistant and up-country 
agent of an important firm of cotton dealers. 1 doubt tho desirability of attempting to recruit from 
England. Men with a knowledge of tho country and of the language are wanted. Such training 
as newly appointed men requiro in the application of the Act they can easily pick up from the 
senior inspectors. 

The present establishment is not adequate. Government have been asked to strengthen it by 
the appointment of an additional inspector. If a head of the department is appointed who will 
devote his whole time to factoiies one inspector in addition to tho present establishment of three 
will suffice. A re arrangement of the establishment is being proposed which it is thought will 
result in a considerable increase in ellieiency and economy of labour. It is pioposed to abolish tho 
Presidency Inspector who spends tho greater part of his timo in travelling. Two inspectors, a 
, . , senior and a junior j' will be located at Ahmcdabad. 

(>.) 2 major ami 176 do. They will work Gujrat (a), Khandesh (5), and 

(c) ii ujajor and sz do. Sind (c). Two others, a senior and a junior, will bo 

stationed in Bombay. One of these will tour through 
the Deccan and Southern Maratlia country two or 
three times in the year. Only 18 major factories and 
bo inspected in tho Deccan and Southern Maratlia country ; 

so that for eight or nine months in the ycy the services 
of an additional inspector will be available for 
department outside tho presidency. 

Our inspectors must have a working know ledge of the languages of tho Presidency to carry out 
their dutii s properly. Moreover I believe the Act will bo administered more satis factoiily if the 
inspectors are ap; ointed and controlled by the local administration than if they are controlled by 
a Government of India Department, I should like to see a whole-time medical inspector appointed 
for tin* l residency with head-quarters at Bombay. 1 beliewe such an officer would have time to do 
the certifying work for Bombay titv. Elsewhere the ceitifying work might bo left with the Civil 
Surgeons. 1 would abolish the medical inspections of factories by Civil ►Surgeons. llic medical 
inspection of seasonal faetoriis is, in my opinion, unnecessary*. r lhe major factories in the Pre^dency 
could tie visit, d once in the year by the medie-il inspector from Bombay. A statement embodying 
the ideas of tho Bombay Factory Department on tho amendments required in the existing law is 
being proj ared and will be submitted to tho Commission. * 

There aro --U* seasonal factories (cotton presses and cotton gins,) in the Presidency which are 
listed as coming under I he Act. Ihero arc some ?>i) otliois, mostly found in Gujrat, w hich are not 
under the Act. Tho season for ginning and pressing lasls from November to April, sometimes into 
May. But few of thesis seasonal factories actually work mono than three months (or DO days) in 
one season. Consequently prosecutions for evasion of the law are seldom attempted, the four months* 
minimum provided by section 2 of the Act affording tho owners a loophole they are not slow to 
avail themselves of. f l ho amendment of tho Act by tho omission of the wmrds “ for not less than 
four months in the year” in section 2 lias been recommended to tho Government of India by the Local 
Government. With the Act so amended it will be possible to prosecute the owners of seasonal 
factoric s for evasions of the law. 1 would enforce against them the provisions of the Act relating 
to (l ) illegal employment of children, (2) unfencid machinery, and (ii) provision of latrines in 
the caso of factories situated within the limits of a town or village ; to attempt to enfoi-ce the 
remaining provisions of the Act i consider impracticable and unnecessary. These seasonal factories 
work for a week or two at a time, and then lie idle. Muster-rolls are kept irregularly, or not kept 
at all. The factories are not centred in a few largo towns, hut are dotted over tho whole country- 
side. Tho risk of a visit from an inspector is so remote that the possibility of a conviction would 
never deter the manager from working overtime w hen cotton was waiting to bo ginned* The cotton 
comes in w ith a rush and the state of tho market frequently requires that it should be ginned at 
once. In the busy season it is a practical certainty that the time-limits imposed by tbe Act would 
be ignored. I consider it very undesirable that the Factory Act should lay down limits that tho 
inspectors will be unable to enforce. But the main argument against tho application of tho major 
portion of the Act to these seasonal factories is to be found in tho -fact that the labour employed 
therein iB not factory labour . f lho workers are generally agriculturists, tempted into the cotton gin 
for a few weeks l>y the offer of good wages. *1 hey do not require protection against their employers, 
or against themselves, in tho way that the factory hand does. 
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WitnesB stated that lie lmd been for 15 months in charge of the factory inspection depart- Mr. Hatch* 
ment in J lombay, and eight years ago ho had experience of inspection work when Assistant Collector Oral §vifonc*. 
of East Khandesh. Witness came to Bombay in lyotf, and in May of that year he was asked by 
tho Local Government to report on tho conditions of labour then existing in the Bombay cotton 
mills. He visited a number of mills. Tho only real abuse ho noticed was tho number of children, 
passed as adults, who were working full-time. At that time the long hours had practically stopped, 
although there might havo Leon ono or two mills working tho 14-hour day. In consequence 
of what ho saw witness proposed the creation of a 41 young persons ” class, and placed tho age at 
18 years, the ago at which an Indian child became of ago. Ho was in favour of creating a 
•‘young persons 11 class but was not an expert on the matter, and so could not say whether it would 
work in practice. Before reporting to Government ho obtained tho opinion of soino leading mill- 
owners on tho proposal. Mr. Leslie was against it, but all the others consulted thought it would have 
the effect desired, and cheek tho evil of tho excessive working of children. Ho understood from the 
local inspector that tho mills at Ahmedahad were at that time w orking long hours. Ho could not . 
express any opinion concerning tho detmoration in health oT tho operatives, or otherwise. In tho 
course of his inspection lu» was not struck by any appcaranco of bad physique. For tho “ young 
persons” class ho considered a 1*2 hours day enough, excluding (ho interval. He approved of 
raising (ho minimum ago of children t » 10. This was merely a matter of opinion, but ho thought it 
better that, tlioy should start work at (he ago of 10 than at V). Witness went round tho mills 
with a medical man, who insisted on the difficulty of ascertaining correct ly a child’s age. A great 
many of tho chiLlicn appeared small for years. If no “young persons f ' class was formed a 
register of 44 young persons ” would bo desirable, as it would greatly facilitate the work of inspec- 
tion. ’Ibis legist r might ho kept until tile chib! ten reach* d lb years of ago. When witness was 
making hiB inspection he found two or three cases of children w hom the doctor had not passed 
working and ri cciting pay ns adults. Tbo prosecutions iu these eases woio successful. It w r aB 
after this that witness mado his reeorrimendaii. ns about identification marks. Them had been 
cases of conflict ol medical opinion in respect t > ng*% but none had happened in his experience, and 
ho could not say whether a prosecution had ever tailed through this conflict of medical evidence. 

Ho approved ol tho certifying surgeon's opinion ns to ago being final. Ho saw no objection to 
women being allowed to work for 12 hours. I lo found that occasionally young children of from 
to S* years entered tho mill with their parciitH, and wore put to work. This ought to bo pre- 
vented. Most women worked in tho reeling room, where (hero was no machinery in motion, and so, 
acceding to tho suggestion in his wiiibu evidence, ehihlren-in arms would not he affected. 

VV itiuss believed that a good many provisions that weio now mlos might now corno into tho Act. 

At present ihc inspectors interpreted tlm mles liittWciiily. While leaving the administration to the 
Provincial Government, ho thought it ni ght ho possible to include in the Act, or in general rules 
for tho wholo of India, more detailed instructions for inspectors. His impression was that tho 
duties at present done by tho medical ntlicer could ho equally well done by tho factory inspector, 
but if a medical man had tho pi ad leal knowledge of what was required there was no reason why 
tho medical man should not carry out tho two duties llo saw objection to ono man doing tho 
certifying for tho Island of Bombay ; one officer would not bo sufficient for tho whole of the 
Presidency. Tho post of child inspector in Bombay changed on the average onco a year; ho was 
generally a junior officer. It was really a misnomer lo call him chief inspector, as ho w r as prac- 
tically tho Collector’s deputy for factory administration. Them would probably bo sufficient work in 
tho Bombay Presidency for tho head of a department. Tho chief inspector did tho inspection of 
one-third of tho fartoiies in Bombay <‘i(y, and the first ins.ie. tor did tho balance, and tho whole of 
tho oxciBo work. Witness considered that the first inspector at present w as overworked, and required 
assistance, and should thrro ho any evb nsim of work ho must lia\o an increase of staff. Witness 
thought that it would undoubtedly lead to greater efficiency in tho department if they had an 
inspector- general at tho head who could decide about prosecutions and general questions. H© would 
not object to tho Collector of Bombay p.ing out of the concern entirely and ho thought that the 
inspcotor-goneral of factories could bo mad * responsible for tho collection of tho exciso revenue. 

Tho work of tho Collector In regard to the collection of this revenue was formal. Ho imagined that 
tho inspectors could do both inspecting and evciso work at tho same time ; outside Bombay and 
Ahmofiahad Ihcro wero very few factories which paid exeiso. If ono man looked after both works 
it would moan a great saving of power and time. Ho thought that tho now men could bo 
recruited in India if good enough pay was offered. Proposals for au increaso in tho pay of tho 
present inspecting staff had already gone to tho Loral Government. It was his opinion that a 
medical man could do tho ordinary duties of tho inspector, hut w hether ho would find the duties 
oongonial was another matter. Government had sanctioned the fees of a medical officer at Rs. 10 
per visit to each mill and so much per child examined. Ho disapproved of this entirely. Ho did 
not like tho children or tlio mill owners having to pay, .and thought that Government ought to pay 
the wholo of the foes. Ho approved of all direct payments from the mills being dono away with. 

Ono Presidency medical certifying officer had received ns much as Rs. 1,500 per month in inspec- 
tion foes apart from tho fees per child, while his grade pay (witness believed) was only Rs. 1,200. 

Witness approved of a certificate of physical fitness and ago being required both before working as 
a child and as an adult. 

Witness was at Ratnagiri for two and-a-half years, but did not mako any particular enquiries 
there concerning tho labour question. It was well known that tho peoplo of Ratnagiri received 
large remittances from Bombay. Ho never heard any suggestion that tho people returning from 
mill employment were poorer in health than iho remainder of tho population. Ratnagiri was a 
very healthy district ; there was no plague there and very littlo malaria. He considered that the 
second physical fitness test would prevent tho passing of unfit children into tho adult stage, and the 
proportion affected would bo very small. 

Ho imagined that tho mill-owner would ho justified in employing a 15-year old ohild with- 
out any certificate and if tho inspector found a doubtful case ho could call in tho surgeon. He 
believed that the agricultural labourer received 3 annas a day for an ordinary day’s work. 

Qins and presses worked long hours for short periods in tho year and ho did not think it neoessary 
to extend the protection of the Act to their labour. He would apply the Act to gins and presses in 
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Mr. KUtefc. respect of the fencing of machinery. If thoy left optional certain of the provisions regarding time 
be saw no objection to bringing under the Aot all piaoes using steam-power. 


Evidence or Mill Operatives, 

Otal evidence of mill The President, with three members of tho Commission, visited somo of the chaxoU of the mill- 
operative!. workers in the Farcl district of Bombay on Sunday, the 24th November 1907. At two places the 
mill- workers were collected and questioned. Thoy wero then asked to put forward one of their 
number as spokesman at each place, and their statements were then recorded on the spot as 
follows 

Statement of Qanu Sonu , mar at ha, age 25 years , mill jobber in the Standard Mill , Bombay:— 

I am put forward as spokesman for tho .50 mill-hands assembled hero. We all desire that 
Government should interfere to restrict tho hours of work in mills. The mill I am employed in has 
worked from about 5-45 a.m. to 7-80 p.m., for several years. Wo find theso long hours exhausting. 
We go to our work in tho dark, and como away at night in the dark, and have no time for relaxation. 
After getting leave at night we have to bathe and eat our supper, we get to bed about 10 p.m. and 
rise in tho morning about 4-30 a.m. As a rule we eat nothing before going to the mill in the morning, 
but. those that can afford it have a cup of tea (costing \ anna) at the mill about 7 a.m. Then our prin- 
cipal meal is brought to tho mill about 9 or 10 a.m., and we eat it there. Wo generally smoke during 
the midday interval, and eat anything that may be over from tho morning meal, and then wo have our 
supper at home at night. An adult mill-hand boarding with another family pays Rs. 0 a month for 
these meals, and a youth Us. 5 a month. We all wi*h to go back to the old Bystem of working only 
about 12 hours a day. We aro unable to secure this without Government intervention, because we 
have no means of combining all over Bombay, and if tho w orkers of any ono mill refuse to work long 
hours others are brought in. At present tho long hours tiro us out and so wo take throo or four days 
“off” (bf rides Sundays) every month. We wish for a 12-hour day, even though that will reduce 
our earnings on pieoo-work. 

NOVI.— Aftsr wording this ifcafccmrnft the Commission inspected tho idjnmift chawl culled * Apb*| chaiol* and 
taking what aremed to bo a fairly typical cme, found ati adult mill-land named Balm Yarn', with bis wife, bit cousin 
and two adult boarders living in a room 10 ft. x 10 ft. x 0 ft. high, (ho rout of which was Us. 2 a month. 


Statement of Bhiva Bhaicaji f age 40 years , mar at ha, jobber in the Sun Mill • 

I have beon working in the Bombay mills for 25 years, and am now a jobbor. The hundred 
mill-hands assembled hero liavo put ine forward as their spokesman. At present the Sun Mill 
works only from 6 A M. to 6-30 p.m. during tho winter, but in 1905 it used to work from 
5-^1 A.M. to 8 p.m. We got a little moro pay then, it is true, and so we worked, but 
none of us now want to go back to night work, and wo all wish Government to interfere to 
prevent the possibility of long hours. Some of us wish a 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. day fixed absolutely 
* all the year round, beoause if ITiere is any variation from day to day the manager will take 

advantage of it and gradually increase tho hours : others of us wish for daylight working only, that 
is about 11 hours in wintor and 13 in summer, varying with the length of daylight. This 
was tho practice boforo electric light was introduced, and somo of ns wish to revert to it 
bo as to oseapo work by electric light altogether. We all wish for restriction of somo sort, even 
though it entails reduction of our piece-work earnings. Wo wero quite contented before the 
long hours wero introduced. The long hours exhausted us, and nanny fell ill, and others 
complained that tho eloctrie light hurt their eyes. We could bear it only because we take on 
an average three days 11 oil ” (excluding Sundays) in a month. This gives us time to recovor, 
if we are out of sorts or tired. Very fevv of the Bombay mill operatives ere permanently settled 
down in Bombay : almost all of us liavo our homes in Ratnagiri district and tho Konkan, and we go 
there once every year or two for a short visit. When a man is too old to work ho does not return to 
Bombay, but passes bis old age at home, being helped by remittances sent from Bombay bv working 
members of his family. Our children are as a rulo all born in Ratnagiri district, not in Bombay. 

Oral evidence of mill . On Sunday, tho 1 sfc December, tho President, with tho II on ’bio Mr. Vithaldas and Mr. Chifnavw, 
operatives. visited the chawls of mill operatives in three places in the Chincbpogli quarter of Bombay 
Oily— 

(1) Shioram Bhans chawl at Kala Choki road, where about 100 operatives from Great 
Eastern, Alexandra, Bombay Cotton, Standard, Lord Reay, and' Goculdas Morarji mills were 

i.* j . 


(5ft) Bhawan chawl at Chincbpogli road, whoro about 100 operatives from the 18. D; Sassoon 
and Soparibag mills were questioned ; and 

(3) Kalaohoki cross road, where about 50 operatives from the Alexandra, Great Eastern, 
Jaeob Sassoon, and Lakhimdas Khimji mills wore questioned. 

The men objected to give their names, as they said they would bo marked down by the 
mill managers and dismissed ; but they were; unanimous at each placo in expressing the following 
views 


We wish for legislation to restrict the hours of work in mills to 12 hours in both summer 
and winter. The long hours we work at present aro exhausting, and wo have to take frequent days 
11 off’*. We understand that the shorter hours will mean less earnings by piece-work, unless wo 
work harder, but we are prepared for that. We admit that somo hands go by preference to mills 
where longer hours are worked, but thoy are only a few of ns and they £0 because they see 
others earning more wages there. But the general wish of all the operatives is for a fixed day 
of 1.2 hoars. Wo cannot seoure that without tho help of Government, because we have no 
means of combining &1] over Bombay, though men of particular mills sometimes go out on strike. 


G. O. B. 8im!a»~&o. 1 F. L 0^204«06.«l,700.r-C. P. 
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Witness No. 104, 

Jfr. Homusji Framji Udvadia , manager of the Khandesh Spinning and Weaving Mills Company t 
Limited , and the New East India Press Company , Limited , Jalgaon • 

I represent the Kbandesh Spinning and Weaving Mills Company, Limited. The numbers of Mr. llormusji Fram- 
men, women and children working in tho factory are 9«S7, 185 ana 140, respectively. r J his factory ji Udvadia. 
has worked for about 110 days in each year, during thn last ten years, for ovor 12| hours a day, Written evidence* 
and the average daily number of hours has been about 11 hours 67 minutes. The existing practice 
as regards the medical examination of children on half-time is objectionable. The system at 
present prevalent of Civil Surgeons and Assistant Civil Surgeons giving certificates is, in my 
opinion, very irregular, although tho factory owners and the agents try their best to ascertain that 
tho boys employod in their factories are of good physical strength. Tho creation of a new class of 
“ young persons ” is not desirable in India. Tho moBt suitable timo for mills to commence and to 
close is sunrise and sunset. I do not approve of the suggestion that inspectors from tho United 
Kingdom should bo obtained for factory work in India. 1 don’t think it necessary that all factory 
inspectors should, in future, receive a considerable portion of their training in England. Mon far 
moro competent and more experienced in factory work can easily bo obtained in India, as they ' 

are fully acquainted with tho condition of tho people, both social and moral. I also represent 

the New East India Press Company, Limited : the numbers of men and women working in it 

are GG and 7, respectively. We do not employ children in the factory. I cannot give tho exact 
-dates of commencing and closing the factory, as it works only 90 days in the whole year. We 
have fixed the working houi-s of our factory from sunrise to sunset. Our factory wfcrks sometimes 
four hoars, six hours or eight hours in a day ; it generally depends upon the quantity of cotton on 
hand. The average working 1 lours will como to less than 12 hours. We do not Jpprovo of the 
proposal to bring ginning mills and cotton presses under Factory Act. They work for a short 
period, and the whole work must be finished in a limited time ns these factories cannot work in the 
monsoon. Both the sexes should be employed in tb.em, so that thoy can earn enough in this 

limited timo to last for tho whole year. Women should not bo prohibited from working during 

the night : they vory seldom work at night. Tho openers do not run in ginning factories — only • 

in presses. Appliances to extinguish fires aro always ready at hand. No fatal accidont has 
ocurred in our factory, and therefore we are of opinion that it is not necosBary to bring ginning * 

millB and cotton presses under the Factory Aot. * * 

Witness stated that he had been twenty years in tluyndustry. Tho mill was only worked by Oral evidence 
daylight, and he considered from sunrise to sunset the proper working day. Even in the long 
days in the hot whether tho operatives only put in ten hours of actual work. Labour was 
plentiful in Kbandesh, and he only employod 8 per cent . extra |hands to relieve those who wanted 
to go out into the compound. Witness thought that they should bo allowed to employ children 
before being passed by tho doctor, in order to see whether they wero up to tho work. The question 
of age should be left to tho mill-owner and manager, in consultation with the doctor. At present 
the certifying surgeon passed the children, and then tho Civil Surgeon would visit tho mill and say 
that some of tho ages were -doubtful. Ho sent chddren to the doctor, perhaps once in two months. 

Witness also worked his proas by daylight. He had never had an accident through hands working 
in front of the opener. He had had a fire or two, but nobody had ever been burnt Ho did not 
allow women to work in front of the opener, and would approve of women boing prohibited from 
so doing. There was some hardship owing to the press being brought under the Act, and there 
would bo some advantage if the press wero exempted from its operation. He did not think that 
thore should bo any restrictions in regard to labour, as the work was not continuous. Witness 
nover worked his press at night. With a fixed twelve-hour day there would ho less production, and 
the Company would have to instal electric light. Tho operatives themselves would not be content 
with a twelve hours’ day. The hands could easily work for thirteen hours and over, as their 
duties wero not heavy. The children were given work according to tlioir ago, and he saw that their 
duties wero not too heavy. One hundred and lift y of tho mill hands had been with him for twenty 
yeais. There was not so much drinking as in Bombay, and, as living was cheap, ho thought thoy 
saved a little money. About 25 per cent* might drink on holidays. Tho Bombay child might 
appear to bo bettor developed than his half-timers, but in reality bis children were tho stronger of 
the two. In Kbandesh the children oat bajra, and in Bombay they live on rice. His half-timers 
received Rs. 3 a month. Witness thought that there would bo great disorganization if tho mill 
work of the young adults were limited to twelve hours’ work, and he saw no reason for any change 
in the present arrangements. Ho had no sohool, but, as child labour was plentiful there was „no 
inducement to tho jobber to break tho law. Chawls were not provided, but the hands were allowed 
to build huts on the mill land. About sixty families had availed themselves of this permission. 


Wttniss No. 105. 

Mr. B* D* Bell , LC.S*, Assistant Collector , East Khandesh, 

My experience of factories is confined to the East Khandesh District, the Eastern Division of Mr It. D Bell 
which has been in my ohargesinoe February 1905. This is my fourth touring season in tho Written evtdeioa. 
charge. The only two large faotories are the railway workshops at Bhusaval and the KWdfrfa 
3 2072—1 
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Mr. K D # Bell. Spinning and Weaving Mills at Jalgaon. In addition, there ore 84 gins and 11 presses at work 
daring the cotton seasori and it is to these that I specially confino my evidence. I approve of the 
proposal to bring under the Factory Aot ginning mills and presses, irrespective of the number of 
months they work in a year. My main reason is that it is necessary to seoure adequate fenoing of 
machinery. The gins and presses hero are always inspected by the Presidency and looal 
inspectors, and orders and instructions given are gonorally carried out. But without these orders 
and instructions 1 find that gin owners do not make adequate fencing provision as a rule. Another 
point in which it seems dosirablo to have definite control is in the case of gins and presses working 
night and day. In this case a second enginoer with some sort of qualification should be engaged. 
As it is, these factories frequently work 24 hours a day with a single engineer. Assuming that 
it is decided to make the Factory Act applicable to all gins and presses, I think that special 
provisions, modifying the general law, would be necessary in the caso of gins and presses. These 
• are not^to be comparod in any way with Bombay factories, with their labyrinths of machinery. 
In the first place they are only seasonal factories, seldom working for more than 4 Or j) months in 
the year ; and in the second place the work is of a vory simple character. In these circumstances 
I think that women should certainly bo allowed to work 12 hours a day, excluding the mid-day 
stoppage. They should also be allowed to work at night. Four or five months of gin work will 
not hurt a woman under these conditions. Night work, moroover, is sometimes very neoessary 
as gins and presses must make the most of their very short season. Those would be really valuable 
concessions to gin owners. As for a general limitation of working hours, it is not very easy to make 
recommendations. What one is inclined to think is nocossary in the interests of the workers may 
not roally bo so, and it is very difficult to ascertain point of view of th9 workers themselves, if, 
indeed, they have one. Generally speaking, however, I think that the following are safe recom- 
mendations. In the case of both gins and presses I recommend tho half-hour stoppage and the 
limitation of the employment of women to 12 hours a day, excluding this stoppage. Gins generally 
work three kinds of time : (1) 12 hours a day, (2) sawai or 17 hours a day, inoluding mid-day 
stoppage, (3) 24 hours a day. The workers on the gins are generally women, and men do sundry 
jobs. When siiwai is worked there are two gangs of women, and the mon aro not organized in any 
particular w^y. Under prosont conditions it is hardly necessary to limit the hours of the men, 
but, «6 exceptions givo rise to exceptions, I do not think that there would bo any hardship if the 
men in gins were restricted to 12 hours a day, if it wore decided to make this restriction in other 
factories. These aro tho hours which they generally work at present. Presses generally work 
either 12 or 24 hours a day. The work is fairly arduous, and tho atmosphere freqnontly bad. I 
think that men in presses should bo restricted to 12 hours a day, if this restriction be applied to 
other factories. If hours are to be limited, gins and presses should bo worked by means of 
sanctioned timo- tables, At prosent, gin and press-owners submit their time-tables to me for 
approval and 1 consider that this is sufficient check. Children aro never employed in tho looal 
gins anri presses — at least they are not supposod to be — so I havo little practical experience of 
their employment. I think that tho present restrictions in tho caso of their employment aro 
sufficient for gins and presses. Tho owners should cortainly not bo required to provide education 
for them. There should, however, be a rule prohibiting oil non-working childrou from accom- 
panying workers to any part of a gin or press. There is no need for a class of “young persons.*' 
There is no need to have elaborate regulations for tho ventilation and sanitation of gins and 
presses. There is no need to prescribe a standard of moisturo for the air in gins and presses. 
No standard of purity need be fixed for the water used for humidifying purposes. Latrine accom- 
modation is, at present, sufficient, but fieparato urinal accommodation might be insisted on. So 
far as ventilation, sanitation and medical inspection go, I would even rocommend— and recommend 
strongly — that the present medical inspection be dispensed with, and that tho saving thus made be 
spent on paying for more inspection by full-time Presidency inspectors. Tho sanitary and 
ventilating arrangements of gins and presses are simplo enough, and do not require a trained 
medical man for supervision. Orders are generally limited to the cleaning of the latrines, white- 
washing of the factory, or tho raising of a few sheets in tho roof for ventilation purposes. I cannot 
recollect an order passed by ft Civil Surgeon which could not havo beon passed with equal 
authority by any other inspector and which would not havo been passod by the latter under proper 
circumstances. On the other hand, several factories in the outlying villages in my charge havo not 
yet been visited by tho Presidency factory inspectors, and only thoso on or near the railway line 
havo hithorto been visited with any regularity. It is much more necessary to havo regular visits 
from a Presidency inspector qualified to give orders about fencing of machinery than it is to hare 
visits from a Civil Surgeon who is not likoly to give orders that would not have been given by the 
Presidency or local inspectors. I may add that the Civil Surgeon also seldom visits outlying 
factories In this locality the line shaft in all gins, so far as I know, is now fenced, and 1 see 
no objection to prescribing that it should bo cased in between the drums in all cases. One 
small matter remains to be noticed. All gins and presses maintain a visit book in which 
inspectors record their orders. This is not prescribed by law, and there is nothing to prevent a 
gin manager removing a page in which ore remarks which may serve as a guide or warning to 
future inspectors. I have actually known this done. The book is a very usofal one. An 
inspector can see exactly what has been done in the past, and local inspectors, like myself, can 
boo at a glance what are the latest orders of the Presidenoy inspector, and then inspect with a 
view to see whether they have been carried out. The maintenance of tho book should therefore 
be enforced by law, or by rules under the law, and tampering with it should be made punishable. 

Otsl evidence. Witness stated that the gins and presses in the district were inspected as though they came 

under the Act. The proprietors agreed to all orders, even though snoh orders might not be 
strictly legal. They did not object, but he did know whether they approved. Hehaa inspected 
gins, working with women at night. There was no order to prevent gins from working after eight 
o'clock, but if the day were longer then twelve hours then they worked in shifts, according to a 
„ tone-table. There were more gins and presses in East Khandosh than were necesary for the 

cotton crop there, and so there was no great necessity to work at night. The workers frequently 
came from Sholapur and other Decean districts, the labour being supplied by contract He did no 
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consider them a drunken olass. Witness did not think it absolutely necessary that women should Mr. B. D. Bell* 

be restricted to twelve hours* work. He thought they could look after themselvos, and in the gins 

and presses they had a system of reliefs. In his opinion the time-tables were not observed.^ Non* 

working children should be prohibited from entering factories, but children in arms might be 

allowed with their mothers. Witness considered that one in fifty latrine accommodation was 

sufficient* In East Khandesh the bands generally made use of the fields. He did not object to 

the Civil Surgoon inspecting the gins and presses, but considered that the fees for those inspections 

might be better employed in the provision of another inspector. Witness did not approve of the 

appointment of a whole-time medical officer for inspecting purposes, os the arrangements in gins and 

presses were so simple that a trained medical man was not required. At present the Presidency 

inspector, Collector, Assistant Collector, and vn amlatdar all did inspecting work, and he had to see 

that the Inspector’s recommendations were carried out. The Presidency inspector wrote hie orders 

in a book, and also reported to the Collector. Witness had no experience of gins and presses, 

except in East Khandesh. 1 


Witness No. 106. 

Mr . Z ,T . O. McCormack , Presidency Inspector of Factories * 

Witness stated that his duties lay outside the Island of Bombay and Ahmedabad. He Mr. F. G. Me. 
recoived his technical training in Germany, and after 7 years’ service in the department he went Cormaok. 
home for 6 months to study labour conditions at the factories there, and tho humidifying and ev ^ enee * 
ventilating systems in vogue, llo had had twelve years’ experience, ten and a half of which were 
spent in Ahmedabad. The gins in Gujirdt were not under the Act, but those in Khandesh were. 

The Kh&ndesh gins were brought under the Act when there were fewer factories, and they had 
never, with a few exceptions, tried to be exempted. He considered that tho application of the Act 
had led to a great improvement in the working of tho Khdndesh gins, as compared with thoso in 
other parts of the Presidency. He was not in favour of any restriction on male adult labour in 
gins and presses, but would limit women to eleven hours’ work. Ho thought thore was sufficient 
labour available for two shifts, but could not say that that would be so in Gujardt. In Khandesh 
they had one extra woman for every two gins. For 40 gins thore would be 00 women. He did 
not think that the time-tables were worked up to. Tho line shaft was protected in tho 200 gins 
that ho had to inspect, and there had been no accidents in that connection. Ho knew of no 
accidents happening through the ginning opener. Last year oight women were burnt to death 
through working in front of a press openor in Mahomed Ali EBufbhoy's factory at Amalner. He 
did not approve of a prohibition against women working in front of the opener. He thought it 
would be practicable to have a protecting wall, and the women conld work on the other side of 
this wall. Women were employed, as well as men, to get ^ie cotton still cleanor by tossing and 
mixing it. This year twenty-three new gins started in Khandosh, owing to tho system of pooling 
of profits in existonce there. Tho Hubli gins had no oponors, and did not work at night, as a rule. 

The Ilubli gins wero also under the Act, and wore run similarly to tho Khandesh gins. One of 
tho Hubli gins was owned by an European. Tho gins in Khdndesh and Hubli were not allowed 
to start work uutii their time-tables had been approved by the Collector, and the proprietors had 
never objected to this. Ho thought that the question of latrine accommodation should be left 
largely to the discretion of tho inspector. Latrines wore very seldom used, the operatives prefer- 
ring the fields, where possible. Up-country it was difficult to get sweepers to clean them. A good 
latrino seat was expensive, and ho estimated that five or six seats would cost Rs. 500. Witness 
would restrict the hours of female labour, because women required protection. Thore wero ten 
cotton mills in his district, one in Khdndesh, two at Hubli, three at Sholdpur, one at Guddak, 
and threo in Poona. Three Sholdpur mills and one Poona mill worked long hours by electric light. 

He thought that mills should bo restricted to daylight working, as longer hours than that would 
injuriously affect the physique of tho worker. He thought that standard plans of gins and press 
houses* should be laid down by Government for the guidance of proprietors. This would save the 
necessity of alterations after tho building was orocted, and it would be a help to the factory owner. 

Where possible, all press houses should bo built on the ground floor. The old stylo building had 
an upper storey, and there was loss chance of escape in ease of fire. If there were an upper storey 
it should have a gallery erected all round, and connected with tho different passages. He saw no 
reason why plans of gins and presses should not bo submitted to tho factory department for 
approval. Tho pross opener should be in a room by itself, and should be fitted with a fire 
extinguishing arrangement. Tho half-hour mid-day rest should be fixed by law. Some mills 
now worked continuously, and the law was evaded. Children should not be allowed to work more 
than threo hours at a stretch, with a three hours’ interval of rest. He did not approve of the 
foronoon and afternoon sots. If the children had three hours’ rest they would go home* That 
was Hie result of his experionco in Ahmedabad, where the system worked woll. Tho outside of 
the roofs of mills and factories should be white-washed in the month of April, in order to reduoe 
tho temperature of tho work-rooms. 

Noth.-- Mr. McCormack was not askod to submit written evidence* 


Witness No. 107. 


Mu Bamnarayan Baldev , manager of Mr* Bhaikadam Bsufbhoy's Ginning Bad Pressing Factory 

Jalgaon* 

We employed in tho gin factory-men 80, women 84, children 0. In the press factory— ? Mr. 1 

men 70, women 6, children 0. The gin faotory works for two months and a half. The prsss Balder. 

WritUmmsUtom* 
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factory -works for four months. In both oases they commence in November and stop at the ontf 
of April. The gin factory works from 5 a. m., to 8 r. m. ; the press factory works from 6 A. m. 
to 6 p.m. In 24 hours, a person employod in the ginning or pressing factory actually works at 
the most for about 10 hours. Even during this time intervals of rest for answering the calls of 
nature, ctc.^ are freoly allowed. I do not approve of the proposal to bring under the Factory Act 
ginning factories and presses, irrespective of the number of months they work in a year. Owing 
to the largo increase in the number of factories tlio work has been divided and reduced to a 
minimum. There is, therefore, no strain of work on the labourers. I do not approve of prohibiting 
the employment of women on night work. No inconvenience is caused, as they are employed by 
shifts and sets. Our line shaft is very well fenced. It is quite enough, if it is well fenced. It is 
not necessary to prohibit women from working in front of the opener. I or proventing accidents 
from stones being hurled out from the opener, or from fires occurring there, I beg to suggest that 
the raw cotton should bo well cleaned and i'roed from stones and other inflammable materials 
before it is put into the opener. The place should be well equipped with lire extinguishing 
appliances. There have been only two accidents in the last 5 years ; at that time tho fencing was 
iuoompletc. 

Witness stated that the Factory Act was applied to his factory, and it afFocted the hands 
injuriously in that they lost overtime pay. It was his opinion that the villagers did not care for 
the work as much as formerly. In olden days the whole family worked in tho factory, bnt this 
was not the case now, ns a rosult of tho restrictions imposed by tho Act. Women could not work 
at night according to tbo Act. Thrco years ngo one of his female workers got caught in tho lino 
shaft and was killed. Sinco then the shnft had been fenced. Females wore not allowed to work 

in front of bis opener, and ho had bad no accidents with it. Witness objected to any restriction 
of adult male labour. Ginning work was so ivrpgulnr that it was difficult now to obtain bands. 
The Act had been applied to East Khtlndesh sinco 1881. Ono result of tho Act was that they 
could not <rin tlio cotton so quickly as they would like, and the merchants were not ablo to fulfil 
their contract' s in time. They stocked their cotton, and when they saw a favourable price in the 
market, thoy made lmsto to get it ginned. They did not have it ginned at onoo on account of tho 
cost of ginning. Should rain come, then there was danger of loss, hut not otherwise. One- • 
sixteenth part of the cotton was still ginned by hand. 


Witness No. 108. 

Mr. Alladiullioy Somjre, OhdUsgaon. 

I am »n owner of tho Clialisgauu Cotton Ginning Faotory at Ghalisgaou. The number of mon 
employed as daily wage labourers is bSr, and as monthly wage labourers 53. No children are 
employed. Tho factory works from tho middle of November to tho middle of March, at tho latest, 
when there is a "ood season, but if the cotton crop be small it works for a lesser period. The 
faotory usually works from 5-30 a. m. to 8 v. m. Tho average number of hours a person works 
is about 12 ; as for the intervals of rest, there is no fixed time or .rule, but generally the labourer 
carries the stuff from place to place and when there is no more space for him to fill he stops, and 
waits till that stuff is passed through the machine, and then begins again. Theso intervals oecnr 
thrco to four times a day, and the interval sometimes ranges from an hour to two hours. I don’t 
approve of the proposal to bring ginning factories under tho Factory Act. My reasons for this are 
as follows : — 

(1) There is a gicat contrast between men and women working in a spinning mill and in a 
ginning faotory ; tlio former work in a confined spare, while in ginning factories tho 
nicu work in the open, and tho women work in tho factory buildiugs, which aro well 
ventilated from all sides and through tlio roof. 

(‘J) Tho men and women working in ginning factories arc all day labourers, and they work 
in a factory as long ns they like, and leave when they like, and go to other sorts of 
work, such us agricultural work, building work, etc;., and hence they don’t work for 
• any great length of time in a factory. Wo have always to replace them by new 
labourers, whenever they leave us. In fact they uro not skilled labourers. 

(3) It is very easy for them to leave Hie factories and go to any work thoy like, bocause it 

is customary in ginning factories to pay them ovory week, and not as in spinning 
mills where the wages are paid every month, holding two or throe weeks’ wages in 
hand. If tho hands leave suddenly, as thoy do in ginning factories, tlioir wages in 
spinning mills aro forfeited, which is not done in ginning factories. 

(4) Tho hands in a ginning factory never work at a stretch for four hours during tho day. 

(5) If the ginning factories aro brought under the Factory Act, both the labourers and tho 

factory owners will suffer. The labourers, who now gel tho wages for full-time, will, 
when the factory comes under the Factory Act, lose somo portion of their wage, 
while the factory owners will suffer in the economical working of the factory. 

(6) In case the ginning factories are brought under the Factory Act, there will be a great 

risk to tho agricultural and mercantile people, because the crop which is all cleared 
and financed will take about 25 per cent, more time to dispose of ; hence tho risk of 
fire will bo increased, an d tho ups and downs of the nxarkot will affect the crop for a 
longer time, and the agricultural people will hardly have time to get their grounds 
ready for the next season. 
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(7) The ginning industry is an industry which tho Grovernmont ha* always encouraged and Mr. Alladlnbhoy 
helped. The produce of the land, wbon compared with the statistics of 25 years k’omjee. 
ago, will prove that it has increased by more than 30 to 40 per cent., and I fully 
believe that this sort of encouragement will still add to the prosperity of tho country 
and any Act or law saddling tho ginning factories with additional burdons will tend 
to cripple it. 

1 approvo of the suggestion that tho employment of women at night should bo prohibited* 
hut the women don’t work all night in ginning factories. They work tiil 8 r. m. at night, which 
I don’t think unreasonable. Assuming that it is decided to make the Factory Act applicable to 
all ginning factories, I think special provisions, modifying tho gonoral law, will be necessary in the 
case of ginning factories and presses. It is truo that, in a large number of ginning mills the line 
shaft is inadequately fenced, and I see no objection to prescribing that tho shafting must be cased 
in between the drums. I don’t think that women should be prohibited from working in front of 
tho opener. A suggestion to prevent accidents from stones being hurled out of the opener is that 
every opener must have a delivery lattice, in which case tho woman in front of tho opener will be 
properly protected. As for fires occurring before tho openers of a ginning factory, they are never 
serious, because tho raw cotton does not take fire ho quickly or so seriously as tho ginned cotton, 
and tho loss is always immaterial, and there is no danger to life. There has been no accident of 
any sort during the last five years— I can safely say for tho last 25 years — in my factory. 

Witness stated that ho hod owned tho Chalisgaon factory since 18S4». In practice it was Oral evidenof » 
under tho Act, but according to law it ought not to be. His factory worked from 5-30 r. M. to 
8 p. m. Tho males received six annas a day and tho females threo annas. These hours were not 
too long for the men, while the women had reliofs which brought their working hours down to 
ten. Ho had 48 gins, and employed 72 women foi them. Formerly ho employed 64 women, but 
on the Collector’s suggestion ho employed eight more in order to bring himself well within the 
Act. The Collector withheld his permission to tho time-table until these extra ^womon wero * 
employed. Witness estimated that if tho hours of adult males were limited to 12 it would incroaso 
the cost of ginning by 25 per cent. Ho objected to tho restriction of adult male laboqr, and was 
of opinion that he could not get sufficient men for two shifts. According to liis reading of tho 
Act women wero not allowed to work after 8 j*. m., even by relief. He did not incur any loss from 
the Act, as at present applied ; but there must not bo any more restrictions. There were four 
gins at Chalisgaon and three presses, and it was difficult to get sufficient labour, especially in those 
years when the Nizam’s territory had a good cotton crop. lie objected to the restriction of male and 
female labour in any factory. In England, for instance, women worked in bars until 12 r. M. 

The lino shaft shoald always bo adequately fenced, and tho platform properly supported. Ho 
had threo openers in his ginning factory for opening the cotton before it was ginned. r JJfce press 
opener was for mixing cotton. Should there be a fire in tho ginning opener it onty destroyed tho 
cotton in the opener, and there was no danger to tho wo£k people. Some merchants objected to 
their cotton being put through tho ginning opener before ginning, on account of the small percent- 
age of cotton lost thereby. On the other hand, tho ginning opener made the cotton^ purer. He 
always used his opener, which ho considered to bo a protection against fire in tho ginning shed. 

Very often thero was a match in tho cotton, dropped by one of the carters who bring in tho cotton, 
and ho considered it bettor to lose a small quantity in the opener than a larger quantity in the 
ginning shed. Witness was a weaving master in 1876 at the Coorla mills. Ho had all castes in 
his ginning factory, but they would not work together. The castes wero separated in tho ginning 
room. Ho had no objection to the present application of tho Act, but would not like any more 
restrictions. He only approved of women and mon working at night when they had not worked 
during the day. 


Witness No. 101). 

C iptain. C. 11 . S . Lincoln, I.3/.&* Civil Surgeon , Dhnlia • 

Tho factory operatives I am acquainted with are those that work in tho ginning and press Captain O. H.S. 
factories of tho Khandcsli District, both East and West. 1 regret I caunot supply the Commission 
with statistics, showing tho relative healthiness of these operatives as compared with that of the * } § 

non-factory population of the same class, but from my limited experience of one year as medical 
inspector of factories in this district, and referring, more especially, to tlio operatives working in 
the ginning and press factories at Dhnlia ( whero I am stationed) I am of opinion that the health 
of tho operatives is quite as good as that of the non-factor}* population of tho same class. I am of 
opinion that thero is no appreciable difference in tho physique of factory workers as compared with 
others of tho same class. Tn connection with this point, I have to say that tho ginning and press 
factories are only seasonal ones, and work at tho most about five months in the year, and even then 
not continuously; many of them, from my experience of last year, worked very irregularly, 
frequently stopping for several days at a time. Tho factory population is, to some extent, a floating 
one, some of tho operatives coming from other districts, and directly the season is over they return 
to their homes, so that for about seven months in tho year they are engaged in other occupations— ■ 
principally agriculture. During tho time they work in tho factories, the operatives do not, as far 
as I can ascertain, suffer from any specific diseases as compared with tho general population. My 
remarks on this point refer especially to the operatives working in the factories at Dhuliar— 
extremely few having attended tho Dhnlia Civil Hospital for treatment, and these were only for 
trivial complaints. As regards questions 4 and 5 for medical witnesses my experience is 60 limited, 
there boing only ope mill at Jalguon and ono railway workshop at Bhusawai that employ children, 
that I am not in a position to pass any practical opinion. To both the above factories I am not 
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f, tho certifying Burgeon. As regards the medical inspection of tho factories of Khandesh, I am of 
opinion that a full-time medical inspector is not required. Tho Civil Surgeon of tho district 
(who is gonerally an officer of tho Indian Medical Service) is, I consider, tho proper porson to 
perform this duty. He is in a much better position to pay a surprise visit ; and, moreover, a 
full-timo modical inspector would involve a greater expense. Again, the. medical inspection of 
these factories does not require any special medical or sanitary training, and it can be ns efficiently 
carried ont by the District Surgeon as by tho full-time medical inspector, provided tho number 
of inspections ro mains the sarao. I am of opinion that one privy seat for 50 workers is quite 
sufficient. I bog to refer to the following matters : — 

(а) Women with infants in arms should not be allowod to work in tho gins. I have, on 

several occasions, seen infants placed by tho side of their mothers, while the latter 
were at work, and this must be detrimental to tho health of the infants. 

(б) Practically, all the ginning factories employ women who are not supposed to work more 

than 11 hours a day, and this is carried out during a working day, lasting from 
5 a.m. to 8 i\m. by moans of shifts. The practice is an excellent one, if it is 
properly carried out, but, in some cases, I do not think it is. Tho relieving poraon 
is sometimes a young boy or girl (very probably a relation of the operative) who 
lms no business" to bo seen inside a factory of this typo. To prevent this irregularity, 
I am of opinion that the manager should be able at any time, when called upon by 
tho inspector, to produce all or most of the women working in his factory for 
inspection, and thus it can bo seen whether tho shift system really exists, and 
whether healthy adult women are employed. 

Witness stated that in hia inspections lie visited the compounds and latrines, saw' tho 
operatives, the water arrangements, and tho provisions against lire, lie received Rs. 1(5 as 
a fee for inspecting a ginning factory, and Its. 32 for a cotton mill, Tho ginning factories 
were inspected once a year, and the cotton mills twice a voar. Witness did not approve of the 
inspection wore being given to a specially appointed medical officer. IIo considered that the 
Civil Surgcqfi was quite capable of carrying out tho work. His reports were entered in tho 
inspection-books, and a copy of his remarks was sent to tho Collector. Ho approved of a copy 
of theso remarks being forwarded also to tho owner of tho factory. Witness received no 
intimation that his orders were carried ont, but he referred to his notes when again inspecting tho 
factory. Ho had not seen any gins working lato at night, ff gins worked late they had to do so 
on a shift system, hut to see whether the shifts worked in practice, as they were intended to bo work- 
ed, one would have to be on the premises for a whole day. There had been one or two accidents 
at Dhulin through workers becoming caught in the lino shaft. In the gins that witness had to 
inspect qp women were allowed to work in front of the press house opener. It was difficult to 
express any opinion as to t ho health of the operatives. They were not a stationary population. If 
a woman were ill she dropped out, and it was only the fit who survived. Consequently, ho could 
not say whether the work affected their health adversely or not. There was a great deal of dust 
which must irritate the throat and lungs, and ho should naturally expect a worker to get ill if ho 
stayed too long in that atmosphere. No attempts were made to prevent this dust from fouling tho 
air, and he thought it might be alleviated by means of fans. Witness thought that the latrines 
wero used, but were always insanitary. He would exempt tho small outlying gins and presses from 
the obligation of providing latrines, 'flic provision o£ uriahls would be a great advantage. Witness 
had sometimes seen children in aims on the ginning platform. Ho considorjd it was harder on the 
child having to breathe the atmosphere there than it was for tho mother to leso her work. Ho was 
of opinion that the system in Klmndesh, regulating the hours of work, was satisfactory. One some- 
times saw a woman lelievcd by a very small child. This should be prohibited. Tho system of 
having three persons for two gins was practically in force all over Klmndesh. Tho gins at Jalgaon 
were a fair sample of those in other \ arts of Klmndesh. 


Witness No. 110. 

Mr. Vithal Kashi nath Monahov, oj the Prnkar Colton Mann fact nr iny Company, Limited, DhuUa. 

Tho number of men employed varies from 30 to SO, and the number of women from 20 to 00. 
No children are employed. The variraf ions depend upon tho number of gins working each day. 
Tho periods during which the factory worked for the last five years are as follows : — 

1st November 10ol to 20th February 1902. 

16th November 1902 to Match 1903. 

50th October 1&0J tu 9th February 1904. 

1st November 1005 to 6th May 1900. 

22nd October 1906 to 23nl April 1907. 

The factory works from 5 a m. to 8 p.m., with a half-hour’s rest at noon. Tho average number 
of hours a person actually works varies from six to eight daily, in spito of tho 15 hours attendance. 
I will explain this more fully. Supposing that the number of gins working is 40, I have to employ 
about 40 males to do the work. Out of this number, 4 men work on two single roller openers, from 
which it is obvious that if the openers worked even for 15 hours (which they never do), each man 
has to work for 71 hours only. Then 8 men are required to carry unginned cotton from the 
openers to the gin platform, which iB hard by. This is a sort of piece work ; that is, every man 
has to supply cotton to live gins. If a gin worked well, and up to its standard output, it would 
require 12£ maunds of cotton for 15 hours, so that every man has to i*eraovo 6J carts or 624 
maunds of cotton to a distance of 20 to 30 foet, which will not require oven 7 hours. The same 
remarks apply to the eight men whoso duty it is to bring cotton from tho heap ip the compound to 
the openers. In this case the distance from tho heap to the openers varies, and I have sometimes 
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to oniploy more men to assist the original oaos. Noxfc, thoro are nine mon whose duty it is to fill Mr. Vithal Kashi* 
the ginned cotton into bags. Generally one man fills as much cotton as will bo turned out by five nath Manohar. 
gins. Every gin turns out 2J pullas, that is, 300 sears , in 15 hours. This comos to 12.J pxdlas. 

This quantity is contained in 15 bags, so that each man has to fill 15 bags within 15 hours, which 
will not require 6 hours at tho most. Three men are employod for weighing coal. Each day of 15 
hours will consume tons of coal. This quantity is woighed by those three men, which, in my 
opinion, is not at all hard work. The only othor work is the removal of cotton seod from the gins. 

Each man removes the seed from four or fivo gins, as his strength permits. Each gin tarns out 1J 
Jchandi , or 600 seers per day of 15 hours. All those men are paid weekly. Now to consider the 
work of those paid by tho month. These mon include the engineer and his assistant, fireman, head 
fitter and his staff, fitters, oilmen, moclii , and tho employes in tho m&ohino shop. The engineer has 
to attend at tho factory, and to superintend it ; ho cannot leavo tho compound for 15 hours. 

Practically speaking, ho has no manual work. Tho duty of his assistants differs slightly, inasmuch 
as tho engineer can freely move about tho compound, while his assistants have to confine themselvos 
mostly to the engine-room without doing any manual work. Tho fireman’s work is, no doubt, bard, 
but thcra ayo two firemen omployed on one boiler. Generally, each fireman works for abont four 
hours and then takes a rest for the next four hours, while his mate doos his duty. The head fitlor 
has tho samo duty ns the engineer ; each fittor, with an oilman, lias to look after 10 gina. Thi* fitter 
has to work actually for about three hours in 1 ho morning setting his gins. Tho maohino depart- 
ment is worked for ten hours only, enoh day. I don't npprovo of the proposal that tho ginning and 
pressing factories should be brought utidor tho Factory Act. Tho factories here have been under 
this Act for nearly fivo or six years. This caused a groat many inconveniences in keeping the 
register of fomfiles. Bufbro tho application of tho Aot, tho manager used to cun ploy relief hands 
for females, because it is practically impossible for a female to work constantly for 15 hours. I 
havo seen instances where tho gins ran idle, because tho woman that was working tho gin left it 
for Komo natural call, or to take her food. It i3 folly to think that females will work for 15 
hours, oven under pressure. I have also seen instances in such cases of strikes on tho part of 
the females. It is irnpossiblo for a manager to keep the whole number of females within tho 
compound for 15 hours. When tho relief hands relievo some of tho females, those females used to 
go to their houses to do their domestic business, and, if, at such a time, tho inspector comes to 
inspect tho register, tho manager is at a loss to tally the number of females with the register. If 
tho responsibility for this is to bo brought against anybody, it should bo against tho mnhidam only, 
because ho is the only person who has a direct control over tho women workers. I am of opinion 
that women should not bo prohibited from doing night work. This restriction would tell upon tho 
earnings of tho poor. Tho monthly return, stating tho dates of stoppages in tho next month, has to 
bo sent to the .Magistrate. This should bo cancelled, because tho gin-owners havo to depend upon 
tho merchants for getting work in the next month. I am against the fencing of tho line shaft, that 
has been trio! in this part. It is found to inoonvoniouoo tho man who is working therejin getting 
the bolts on the drums. Women should not bo prohibited from working in front of tho openers. 

In singlo rollor openers thoro is no fear of getting stonaj lmrlod ont and in double roller openers, 
if the precaution ho taken to keep the front “ satli” running, tho danger can bo avoided. As to 
fires, I havo not seen a singlo instance of injury to females or males, because, though fires aro 
frequent, they aro always on the surface, and do not got into the interior, as in .tho case of ginned 
cotton. No accident of any kind has occurred in this factory during tho last five years. 

Witness stated that owing to their gins having boon brought under tho Act owners bn d Oral endsnos, 
suffered various inconveniences, notably in regard to fencing of machinery and loss of time in 
ginning. Tlicro was no necessity for guarding a lino shaft where skilful operatives wore employed. 

The guards that lie bad had to put on the line shaft had made it inconvenient for tho mon working 
there, and thoro was now more dangor through tlie belting bocoming entangled in tho guard. lie 
had no strap-hangers such as they had iu England. The foinalea only worked for 11 hours, and 
if the working day worn 15 hours then extra womon woro employed. They did not have time-tables 
for tho gins in Djhulia. Tho women arranged their rests among themselves. Having to send out 
monthly returns of stoppages, and being open to inspection, wero also inconveniences : women 
should bo allowed to work at night, providing they did not work more than 11 hours. Tho women 
were paid tlirco annas and tho mon from fivo to six annas a day. llo did not consider that a day 
of 15 hours was exhausting. Whon thoro was famine in tho Dcccan he obtained plenty of labour, 
ami at tho end of the season those workers woro always well developed and nourished. Ho did 
not think that tho mon worked moro then six hours a day. hi outsido employment womon could 
only earn two annas fora 12 hoars* day. There was no danger of a stouo being hurled out of a 
single ginning opener. Tho womon sat on a raised platform, and woro out of dangor. If owners 
woro forced to employ men only in front of openers it would mean an increased cost in wages. 

The press opener was used for mixing, and was different from the ginning oponer. Tho cotton 
was fed under tho oponer, and it came away at a great spcod. The mon drew tbo cotton on ono 
side, and passed it to tho womon, llo approved of women boing prohibited from working in 
front of a press opener. Before tho Khandesh factories were brought under tho Act owners always 
used to employ moro womon than were really required. This system of relief was. now com- 
pulsory. It was no hardship, but any further restriction of labour would bo inconvenient. .As a 
.ginning owuer ho had no objection to tho restriction of hours for womon. It would bo advisable 
to carry away the dust and fluff in gins by means of fans if possible. Tho cost of tho fan8 would, 
however, havo to be considered. llo dia not think that male labour was available for two shifts. 

Hk had sixty gins, and if ho wero working a 15 hours' day ho should employ 83 women*. The cal- 
culation he adopted was the number of gins, multiplied by tho hours worked, and divided by 11. 

This was according to tho Collector’s orders. Witness had no certificated assistant engineer to help 
him. It was owing to the Collector insisting on a cortificatod engineer being employed for night 
work that the faetories gave np working at night • Rqjtlier than go to this extra expenso they did 
not work at night. Until that restriction was brought in they usod to work 24 hours on one or 
two days in tho month. When they did this night work there wero only a few factories, and so the 
labour supply was adequate. If fewer women wore in any case found to be employed than the Aot 
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or the orders thereunder required, having regard to tbo number of gins working— then the respon- 
sibility should fall on the wukutlam , who has control of the women, and not on the manager or 
owner, who never desire that the act or rules should bo contravened. 


YVitxuss No. 111. 

Mr. Curstiji Jivoji Sonavalla , proprietor of the Guisctji Jivaji Sonavalla Ootton Factory 

and Frees at l)hulia* 

Witness stated that ho had had 20 yews’ experience in tko ginning industry. There was no 
injury to the industry from tbo Act, as at present applied, but should adult labour bo restricted to 
12 hours, then ginning could only be carried on at a loss. He paid five to six annas a day to male 
adults for 10 or Id hours’ work and if the day wero limited to 12 hours tho workers would receive 
less wages. The females received three annas a day, and 20 per cent, extra women wero regularly 
employed in order to keep the hours of actual work for each down toll. Soven years ago he 
worked his factory for 24 hours, and had two shifts. Tho women worked at night. At present 
there was no pressure of work such as would necessitate double shifts. Witness had had small fires 
in his ginning opener f bat they had never been attended with logs of life. His lino shaft was 
properly fenced, but he found it difficult to fence the portion near tho coupling, lie was also 
manager and partner of Baiaram's Press, Dhulia, where there was an opener. Mon worked right in 
front of tho opener, and the women w ero beyond them. Ho bad had fires in this oponer, but 
nobody had ever been burnt. In tbo hi of ussil Press, Dhulia, some eight years ago, somo women 
working in front of the opener wore burnt to death. They wero sitting on tlio ground at tho time, 
and witness thought they became frightened, otherwise thoy could have escaped. In his opinion 
there was no danger if tho women worked cautiously. They had u lattice on tho opener, and in tho 
event of a stono being thrown from tho opener it would strike tlio lattico and glance upwards. 
Witness had mfver heard of an accident as tho result of a stono being thrown out of tho oponer. 
If men only \jore allowed to work in front of tlio opener it would mean that the owners would havo 
to pay increased wages. It might be possible to havo a protecting wall behind which the cotton 
could b« raked within reach of tho women. Witness did not think this would minimise tho danger 
in case of fire. Tho outbreaks wero always instantaneous, all tho cotton in tho vicinity becoming 
ignited; but if the women wero cautious there would bo no serious accidents. He had heard of 
tho accident at Amalner, but did not know how ninny women wero killed on that occasion. In a 
Man mud press ten years ago there was a fire, and as there was only ono ladder for tlio workers 
to cscapo by, thero was a crush and four women were killed. Since then it had been tho practice 
to havo l\po laddcis. His press opener had two drums side by side. Tho cotton first travollod 
above and then below, llo was of opinion that tho cleaning of latrines should bo taken over by tho 
municipality. In the gins a woman earned three annas a day, aud an additional anna in tho busy 
season, and tho meu from fivo to six infnas. In tho presses tho women earned from four to six 
annas, and the men eight to ten annas a day. These labourers generally came from tho Deccan to 
make high wages, and during their short stay in Khandesh they earn more than doublo what they 
would at home. Should adult labour be restricted to 12 hours work a day, these labourers would 
not come. As thero arc thiee times as many gin3 as arc required, each factory should boallow'ed to 
work for its short season as it likes. Any restriction would ruin the industry and hamper the 
cultivation of cotton. 

Noil. — T he vHi.c.s d:<l rot submit written e\ Silence* 


Witness No. 1J2. 

Mr, L\ S. Shroff, manager, Xae French Ft ess Company, Limited, Khamtjaon . 

Tho name of tho Company of which I havo been tho manager for over 12 years is ‘ The New 
French Press Company, Limited. it has in one; compound 1 press factory and 1 ginning mill. 
Tho press factory employs — 

(1) A staff r.t monthly paid workmen ... ... ... ... ... 8 

(2) A sit of men on pitxi.~wt rk employed on working days only ... ... ... 35 

Total ... 43 

... ... IS 

... 31 

Total males ... 49 

(3) And on working days, a sot of weekly paid females ... ... ... 08 

Total malca and females ... 117 

The press factory, according to tho average of fi seasons, commences work at tho earliest on 
7th November, at tho latest on 1 3th November, .and it stops working on 20fch June following. Tho 
ginning mill, according to the average of 5 seasons, commences work at the earliest on 5tli Nov- 
ember, at the latest on 11th November and it stops work at the earliest on 5th March, and at tHe 
latest on 23rd June. Tho press factory works 12 hours, generally from 0. 7, 8 A* w. to 6, 7, 8 p. m. 
Tho ginning mill, when it works by day, works for 12 hours from 6 a. m. to C p. M., and on tho 
occasions wlifcn it works at night time, for 12 hours from 0 r. m. to 6. a. m. Tho average number 
of hours of a person employed in a press faatory, working for the day time only, is about 10 J 
hours. In a ginning mill, whether working for the day time, or at night time, for 12 hours, 
respectively, a male works lor 10 J hours, a female works for about 0 hours. A male gets half an 
hour at noon, and another hour during tho day of 12 hours, or one aud half hours’ aggregate rest,, 


Tho ginning mill having 40 Platts single roller gins employs— 

(1) A staff on ninthly pMd workman ... ... , 

(2) A tot <»f weekly paid labourers when tlie mill is working 
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whether working in a press or ginning mill. A female in a ginning mill working for the day, or Mr. K. S. Shroff. 

at night, gets in each 12 hours 3 hours’ rest, or in 24 hours arrangement for giving C hours’ rest 

is made by shifts. . I am of opinion that cotton prosses and ginning mills should bo exempted 

from the jurisdiction of the Factories Act so far ns the hours of labour are concerned. But in 

other respects the Act should apply, irrespective of tho number of months the factories work for 

the reasons stated bolow There are about 500 press factories in India. Thoy turn out 30 lakhs 

of bales. The pressing average per press is (>,000 bales turned out in 50 days. Although press 

factories are kept open for work for a season of about 7 months, they actually work on an average 

from 60 to 90 days, according as each factory gets more or loss work in a season. The pressing 

of bales is done in a factory by contract, by about 30 to 35 men working each day. Taking an 

output of 120 bales per press, it would require 500 gangs, or about 17,500 men to do tho work. 

But as tho soason of 7 months begins and ends ut different months aud in succession in different 
districts, the work of prossing in all India goes on successively for about 9 months, and about 
half of 1-7,500 men, or about «S,750 men are daily working scattered over largo districts. Thero 
are about 1,500 gin mills in all India. Out of 30 lakhs of cotton bales pressod in India in a year, 

27 lakhs arc ginned by 1,500 gin mills. Supposing 20 per cent, of thorn do not work, 1,200 will 
bo working ; each mill therefore turns out cotton equal to 2,250 bales on an average. As tho 
season in India in different districts is at different periods, in succession about 700 of them would 
be workiug at one time and would gin 15,75,000 bales. But as a gin factory works on an average 
100 days in a season, tho 700 factorios would be ginning in one day about 15,750 halos. As each 
gin in a factory turns out cotton equal to tho weight ono bale, at the least, about 15,750 gibs 
would be daily at work, and would require 23,025 women daily. In viow of this small number of 
women required daily for tho ginning industry, throughout India, for only 1M) days at the most, 

I submit that their hours of labour should not bo restricted or interfered with. The above 
figures show that, as compared with the spinning and weaving industry n proportionately very 
small number of men and women aro working in cotton presses and ginning factories. Both men 
and women know vory well how to make their own arrangements, and how to got the nocossary 
reliefs to enable them to take a rest every now and then. The women more particularly can and 
do always arrange with other members of their families to replace them when thoy absent them- 
selves for cooking, or other household duties, or for attending to their children. The press and gin 
factories, whenever stocks accumulate owing to unginned cotton coming in a rush, have to be 
worked day and night, so as to gin tho cotton in thu shortest time, aud to save thereby interost, 
insurance and the deterioration that would otherwise result. I am of opinion that, thero should 
be no prohibition against employing women in gin nulls for night work. Ont of 15,750 gins 
shown above as working daily, 30 prr cr,d ., t*. e. 5,7 25, are worked about 30 days in a season for 
night work, giving employment to * y jS7 women for 30 nights. This is a small number. If it is 
decided that tho press and gin fiictniics should be brought under tho Factory Act, they should bo 
exempted from the provisions in tho Act regarding the lieu rs of labour i>f males and females. If , 

this is not allowed, then f would suggest that tho provisiryi regarding the employing of women in 
shifts for day and night work should bo clearly laid down so as to leave no room for misconstruc- 
tion. L agree with the view that, the line shaft between the drums in gin factories should be cased. 

I agree with the suggestion to prohibit, women from working in front of tho opener in the press 
house. Accidents from stones coming out of the opener in the press house are likely to affect the 
two men, one on each side of tlm opener, sliding or shifting cotton near the outlet *by a piece of 
stick moved by each of them. But they are on the alert, and as soon ai they hear tho noise of a 
stone in the opener, they remove their hands from tho path of tho stone. A stone flung ont of an 
opener in our press factory is a rare occurrence. No one has hitherto been struck. Regarding the 
occurrence of lire in the opener, there is a safeguard in having a whirling sprinkler connected 
with a pipe, leading from the hydraulic pipe working the half press by a wheel- valve arrangement, 
kept near the half press valve*- man, and under his immediate control. Tho sprinkler to be over- 
head, near the outlet of the opener of the press (there is no opener in our gin factory). There 
should also bo near tho press factory a manual (ire engine ready for immediate action when the 
alarm is given. There has been no accident from fire in tho pross house or openor during the last 
five years. But iu tho gin house, owing to sulphur matches being fonnd occasionally in cotton, 
and not detected on the gin platforms, or by tho women feeding tho gins, fire sometimes takes place 
at the outlet of tho gin in tho cotton, and as thero is a bucket of water near every gin, aud two 
men in charge of a sot of 10 gins, tho tiro is novor allowod to spread. In 9 cases out of It), the 
women at the gin when feeding it find ont any matches, and remove them. 

Witness expressed the opinion that the wording of tho present Act in regard to tho hours of Oral ewdenct. 
foroale labour was very ambiguous. Ho took it that women, under sub-section (2) and C3) of 
section 6, as interpreted by sub-section 2 of section 10 of the Act, could actually work for 11 hours. 

But the factory inspector hud ruled that 25 per cent . extra females must be employed, which was 
tantamount to working tho women for 94 hours a day only. He was law-abiding and so employ od 
these extra hands. He had 46 gins, and employed 70 women, eight being employed in the pits. 

He hppod that tho now Act would bo quite free from any ambiguity as regards tho hours of work 
for womon. Ho suggested that it should bo laid down clearly in the Act that for arriving at the 
total combined number of necessary and of extra fomalos for shifts in a ginning factory the number of 
women actually required for working the gins in operation should be multiplied by the number of 
hours during which the factory is to run (which however should not exceed 15 hours with one set 
of women) and the product should bo divided by 1 1- The terms “ sets ” and “ shifts ” used in tho Aot 
should be defined. The ginning factories should bo permitted to work at night with female labour, 
lje thought that the Factory Aot should apply to gins and presses in regard to sanitation and the 
fencing of machinery, but not in regard to labour. There wero now threo times as many factories as 
were required to gin the normal crop and as tho seed cotton camo in rushes it was necessary that 
he should get it ginned as quiokly as possible. Consequently labour should not be restricted* Tho 
health of the operatives had not suffered because the season was so short. He approved of maohro- 

2 f being properly fenood. He had had no serious accidents in his gins and women were not 
owed to work in front of the press house opener. There were twelve ginning factories in Kham- 
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gaon and they never worked later, but three or four workod for from 15 to SO nights daring the 
season, with separate shifts of females. This year there was no oombination among the gin-owners 
whereas previously they had always combined. Two gins were not working this year* They charged 
according to the quantity of cotton turned out from Its. 2 to Its. 2-8-0 per 2S0 lbs. When there 
was a pool they charged Its. 4-4-0 the same as in Jalgaon* The women earned three annas a day 
and the men from six annas to one rupeo. Occasionally the inspector asked them to make costly 
improvements. Ho thought that if tho owner did not work his factory aftor receiving an order of 
this kind it should bo optional with him to carry it out, but if ho did work the factory it should be 
carried out, a reasonable time for this being given him. It is impracfcicable;to carry out that portion 
of section 10 which rules that in the notice to bo set up in some conspicuous place in the factory tho 
owner is to show tho times at which such intervals as arc required by section G (3) shall be allowed 
to women and the length of each interval. A woman cannot take her intervals of rest at the exact 
time specified against her number or for any fixed number of times and it would be quite sufficient 
if the factory inspector flxeil tho percentage of extra women for shifts as required by tho Aot so 
that the intervals of rest, as prescribed by the Act, may bo enjoyed by each woman, without 
restricting them as to how long and how often they leave their work for casual absences or 
meals. 


Witness No. 110. 


Mr. Framjce JamsHjce of Qn Alum's Agency, Jalgaon • 

I represent tho New Berar Company, Limited. Tho press has not boon usod for tho last six 
years on account of joint working. When the press works, about 10 men aro employed to work 
the machinery, 24 lashers, and 10 to 20 opener-men aro required. Four to six women aro employed 
outside tho press to clean gunnies. No women or children aro engaged in working at tho opener, 
but outside tlv* press 10 to ‘JO women are required fo clean cotton, in a separate temporary shed. The 
period during which tho press usually works in a full season is from 70 to 00 days at tho utmost, 
commencing from November and going on to the end of June. Tho usual working hours aro 1 2, when 
in full work, otherwise G to 0 hours a day. Tho average number of hoars a person works in a press 
is ]2, and in this time lie gets mi interval of rest for 1-J- hours. 1 do not think that pressos should 
be brought under tho Factory Act, taking into consideration tho actual working days in a season. 
During the last 10 years, several new factories have been erected, and so full work is not obtainable. 
Some factories are not worked in order to save expenses. In Jalgaon there are 7 press factories, 
out of w lif^l l only 3 aro working. The total average of the bales for the season is 30 to 35 thousand, 
which would not pay (lie working expenses of all tho factories. No womon aro employed in presses 
during tho night. If the Factory Act ljc applied to presses, special provisions, modifying the 
general law would be necessary in order to facilitate business. Cotton merchants require to send 
their bales within the contract time, and they want to press the cotton early and lato in such cases. 
The pressure occurs at certain times only. Permission must be given to work overtime. Nowa- 
days competition is so great that one cannot secure much, if any, profit ; besides, if would be difficult 
to get lashers uidess there was the incentive of overtime payments. Tho Factory Act, if not 
modified, will not allow this. No womon are employed to work the press oponur. JMo stones arc 
hurled from the opener if the cotton is carefully shaken bofore passing into the opener. To prevent 
accidents from stones or fire, tho feeding of tho opener should bo stopped when cotton is removed 
from its front. I beg to draw the attention of the Commission to the following matters : — In the 
interests of trade, it is very important, to reduce all unnecessary burdens and hindrances, and to save 
manufacturers from the clutches of the Act as much as possible. Tho press factories require no 
Factory Act. Long ago, when the Act was passed, it was not extended to Gujarat and Broach 
districts on tho strength of the strong and reasonable protests from the gentlemen who wero then 
taking pains to increase the number of presses and gins, in order to facilitate trade, and secure 
deliveries of cotton in duo time. Tho Government accepted the arguments, and the Act was not 
put in foroo. Tho writer lias no personal experience of ginning factories, but a considerable goneral 
experience enables him to Ray that gins do not require t he Factory Act. Now-a-days it is incum- 
bent on the factories to reduce charges to tho utmost possiblo extent, but the present Act requires 
extra expenditure, and if carried on, as it is, the price of cotton will rise and the trade 
will suffer. 

Witness stated that he had boon connected with the pressing iudustry sinco 1873. Thore had been 
accidents to women working in front of press openors, but ho thought that if the workers were 
careful there need bo no accidents. He only employed women to take the cotton to tho opener. 
He approved of women being prohibited from working in front of press openers. Tho application 
of tho Act had not actually hampered the industry, but proprietors were afraid of further restrictions. 
There ought to bo no restriction of labour, because it was uocossary to gin and pross cotton quickly 
in or dor to enable merchants to fulfil thoir contracts. When they used to work for 2 1 hours' two 
shifts wore always employed. Now, whon they worked for throo or four hours beyond the half day, 
he thought they ought to bo allowed to keep on the same mein The restriction against this ought to 
be removed. Competition was keen and profits low, and in ten years ginning factories had increased 
by 50 per cent. The industry ought not, therefore, to be further hampered. His hands oamo from 
the Deccau. They wore (/halts, and strong. A few drank, but not many^ and they nil had 
four meals a day. Witness thought that the compulsory weekly holiday would have to bo bazaar 
day, and not Sunday. Tho working days numbored from 60 to 70 in a season, and as the worker 
during that time had to make enough money for tho rest of the year, he ought to bo allowed to work 
overtime. The reason why the Gujarat and Broach gin* did not corns under the Aot was because 
tho owners in those districts made a representation on this matter, and the Act was not applied* 
The Broach season only lasted throo months, and if the Act had been applied there tho industry ia 
that district would have been killed. 
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Witness No. J14. 

Mr, JFT. W* J, Bagnell t /• 0. S , District Magistrate^ Broach, 

I append a note on the work in gins and presses in this district, as also another note on the ^ r * ** 
case as put forward by the gin and press owners. I approve of tho proposal to bring under the 
Factory Act ginning mills and presses, irrespective of the number of months which they work. n 
The introduction of the Factory Act will necessitate proper fencing, expert inspection, proper 
intervals of rest in tho month, fixed intervals of rest in the 24 hours for men, women aud children, 
the regularised and proper employment of children between 9 and 14 as half-timers and not as 
whole-timers as at presont, and the prohibition of children under \) from work at all in feeding the 
gins, whilst proper attention will be compelled to sanitation, a most essential provision. The 
surroundings of the numerous gins in Palcj constitute a veritable plague spot of dirt and filth, the 
workers living surrounded by their own orduiu in a most disgraceful and insanitary fashion. It is 
not tho duty either of village sanitary boards, or of the District Board, or of tho District Officers, to 
koep those places in a reasonable state of sanitation and decency, that duty devolve? on their owners. 

I consider that the Act is needed to compel fencing of tho lino shafting, both of overhead shafting 
and of low level shafting. Although women and children do get intervals of rest, yet this is all 
left to chanco and tlieir good fortune and good luck in getting casual unpaid help during the 
excessive hours of work. There is no doubt that for a mouth or six weeks children and 
women aro greatly overworked, and havo to undergo a strain which tolls on them much. 

The Act applies to Khan desk and Dharwir, so it could bo worked in Broach also. Person- 
ally, I do not think that women should work at night, ns in addition to night work they 
often havo to cook and fetch water as well, but if the harm of throwing some fifteen to twenty 
thousand women gin feeders out of work is greater than working them at night, llicy might be 
worked at night with a proviso limiting the women’s hours to 12 out of tho 24. Thus a factory 
working for 18 hours could well put in a shift of children for G hours out of tho 18 yi tho day time* 

If the Factory Act be applied and amended so that women shall not work at night in spinning and 
weaving mills, a special provision may be made to lot them work at night in gins and* presses, with 
shifts, but for not more t hnn 12 hours in the 2 1 hours, as above suggested. Tho line shafting is 
only fenced at the coupling drums, and that is not compulsory. Tho shafting revolves at ISO 
revolutions a minute. It should ho compulsorily eased in between tho drum?, because in low level 
shafting about 2 or 3 feet frjin the ground any one falling against it would be knocked down and 
dashed to pieces: whilst the overload shafting is far more dangerous, and any oiler or moo chi falling 
against it must bo killed. Women should not work in front of an opener, as they wear suit's and 
chol is, and get covered with cotton fluff, so that they become as dry faggots which any spark can 
ignite. Men can work at an opener with just a sinnll loin cloth on, and so they are not llhblo to be 
burnt, to death. Tho cotton should be well shaken out and spread before being put into tho opener, 
and stones should be shaken out and removed. The opener should have a delivery lattice at the 
back. Openers nro very little used in this district, say for ! or 5 days in the season, and then only 
for very dirty cotton mixed up with leaves and dirk Workmen in gins and presses should get 
compensation for injuries, and insurance against injuries should bo eompulsoiy. 


The case as staled for the gin and press-owners* 

Tlic Factory Act should not bo applied, because labour is bard to get and owners would suffer. 
The operatives suffer very little from long hours, because the season is so short. If the Act be 
applied, small gins will fail, as they will not get enough work in comparison with tlieir expenses. 
Such gins and others may have to be removed from British territory to tho adjacent Nativo States 
•of Baroda and Raj pi pi a, where tho Act will not apply. If ginning rates aro raised in consequence 
of tho application of the Act, merchants will take their cotton to be ginned and pressed in Native 
States. If work be limited to fixed hours, and if tho additional labour cannot be obtained, the 
quantity ginnod will bo less, less cotton will bo purchased, and it will bo hal’d or impossible to meet 
fully all contracts fer March and April delivery, the trade will be dislocated and complications and 
losses will occur. Tho^funds will be locked up in heaps of unginned kapas and cotton liable to 
fire, and high rates of insurance will be charged. Tho work for women is light, and as they have 
many intervals of rost they can well work at night. If tho Act bo applied, women and 
children must bo permitted to work at night, and for 18 hours out of the 24. No sanitary 
measures are needed, as all the hands work in open spaces in the fresh air. The gins aro 
closed for nativo holidays, and also two or three times a month to clean tho boiler, and 
each gin is stopped daily for repairs for ono hour, and much casual unpaid help is given to giu 
feeders at all times. It is not necessary to ease in the shafting as the workers can take care of 
themselves. Women can work in front of openers if there is a delivery lattice at the back, and if 
proper precautions are taken to shake out stones from the cotton. 

A note on work in Cotton gins an.l presses in the Broach District . 

In Mr. Bamanshah , s two gins 70 women and 22 child ron are employed on 92 gins, which are 
tonded by all theso women and children, whose ages vary from 10 ;p wards. The womon get 
4 annas a day, and tho children the same. There arc about six extra hands for the gins. In tho 
Nasarwanji Iliijibhoy Gin (J. N. Ginwalla aud Company) there are 52 gins with 40 women and 
25 paid children, or 05 in ull, giving 13 spare hands. Baraanshah gins about 164 liters per (gin, 
.and J. N. Ginwalla 52 bharsper gin in the season, which lasts for 6u to 85 days from the beginning 
of January to the end of March, depending on the quantity of the cotton crop and the amount of 
work the gin can got, and also whether the season is late or early* In the beginning of tho season 
the gin doss not work each day, and the hours are easy ; later on it works from day light to dusk, 
and.m the middle of February and for all or most of March the factory works at first from 6 JL.it* 
to lit; P* m., and then from 4 jum. to 12 aooording to the press of work. The highest pressure 
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is in March in this district, because merchants have to fulfil their March delivery contracts in 
Bombay. It is also impossible to say with accuracy how many hours auy man, woman or ohild 
actually works in a gin or press out of the 24 . A woman or a child is held responsible for each gin, 
and the spare hands who may bo engaged— from 6 for 92 ginB, or 13 for 52 gins, or none at all— 
are there to feed the gin when a woman or child has to go away for food and rest : in some gins 
run by banian no spare hands are kept at all, and the woman contracts to tend a gin alono without 
paid help. Labour in gins is, however, supplied by whole families, or by small gangs of a man, 
his wife and some children, a sister, and children and daughter-in-law, and relations* children. 
Many unpaid children aio put on by the paid women and older ohildron workers to relieve them- 
from time to time, so that if a fair amount of extra unpaid children come to a gin the paid women 
and ohildron can get a good deal of rest at a time. If such small unpaid children aro not readily 
available, the paid women and children havo to work all tho harder, and it is they who aro* 
responsive that a gin is always being fed all tho timo tho engino is at work. A good many 
workers hero in Ankles war aro Iharwas from the Surat District, ns they aro very steady men and 
women, and strong, but a gang of 0 or 10 kharica raon insist that one man or woman shall bo 
engaged and fully paid to cook and fetch water for them. If local workers come from the place 
whero tho gin is situated, they are helped from time to time by relations, probably childron, who 
come in and feed the ginn, but are not paid workers. Each gin is stopped from half an hour to au 
hour each day, in working hours, to clean aud repair it, and to groove tho leather rollers. A 
breakage in a gin may cause a stoppage of 2 hours or more. If gin fecdors cannot get enough 
help they havo to work for excessive hours, and the tendency is to put in quite small ohildron to 
feed the gins when the regular feeders have to rest or sleep. Tho men and women employed in 
carrying the hi pas from tho heaps in tho compound to tho platforms of the gins havo intervals of 
rest during tho day and night, because when enough kapas is staked on tho platform, they can rest 
till the heap has to be renewed. 'Hie men and women who remove the cotton seeds which fall 
below the gins take rest at intervals till another heap of seeds has collected 2 or 3 feet high. Tho 
actual wmk o| feeding krpns to a gin is onsy, but tho hours of work arc at times vory long. If 
enough men arc engaged in half pressing or fully pressing biles they can work by relays and take 
rest at timo% arranged amongst, 1 hi m selves, but of course tho tendency is to have as few men and 
women as possible to do all tho work, and division of lab ur in a press is so arranged that cotton 
mixers, and men and women on tho openers who prepare the cotton for the press, are fully employed, 
and prepare so much eotton that the actual pressmen and heapers of bales cannot remain idle. 
Tho boilors havo to be elmned either twice or three times a month, and it takes from 4 A. m. ro 
6 r.M. to clean a boiler, and 0 more hours to get up steam from cold water. In this way there aro 
two or three compulsory holidays in the month and the gin has t<) stop for the native holiday of 
Sankrant in January, 1 day; for Jloli and L’arwa in March, 2 days; for Jam Bed i Nowruj on tho 
21st Maif h, and for Molirum 1 day il' it comes in February, March or April. They do not closo 
for JtftTnnavmi. The work is hard, and a man gets disgusted and tired, and takes a rest for a day. 
It is hard to get labourers because tho wqfk is so hard, and field work is easier ; but tho pay is high 
and one gin tries to seduce labour from another. The Broach season is short one as compared with 
the Khnndesh and Hubli season of nearly five months; in this short soason the whole of tho cotton 
must bo ginned and pressed and despatched to Bombay for export and local consumption. A 
family comes and insists on being engaged all together, otherwise they refuse to work. Hands 
have to bo treated with consideration, and if lined they are apt to go right away from tho factory. 
It is believed that the Ifnetory Act is applied to tho Khaudesh and Hubli gins and presses because 
they work for moro than 4 months with more than 30 hands. There arc fewer gins and presses 
in Khaudesh than in lb ouch in comparison with tho amount of eotton to be ginned and pressed ; 
so tho Khandesh gins ami presses get moro work, aud can afford lo work in shifts. It is bolioved 
that they work in double shifts for 21 hours when there is a great pressure of work. In Broach 
there arc a large number of gins, and possibly too many factories, so they get less work than in 
Khandesh, and could not always (ill up a double shift though they could fill up an 18 hour day. 
The cotton has to bo ginned quickly, otherwise) it deteriorates rapidly if exposed to the sun and to 
dust. Little children aro employed in the compound to pick out 41 yellow slain ” in tlio cotton, 
where it lias been injured by tho boll worm. This inferior stained cotton must bo picked out and 
sold separately, as, if a selector finds “yellow stain -** in tho cotton, ho rejects the whole bale* Tho 
wages arc often 5 annas lo a man and 3 annas 6 pies to a woman, from daylight to dusk, and 
1 anna and 0 pies respectively for overtime : when there is a great pressure ot work, or a scarcity 
of male labour, a man gets 8 annas, children get 2 J to 3 annas a day, according to age. In Broach 
and Paloj and Anklcshwar the local workers go homo for 2 or 3 hours, and send a relation to work. 
On tho steam presses men only aro generally engaged. One in Broach has 32 ijhntfo , 3 fitters,. 
6 bale stackers 4 bale sowers, and 3 extra bands. They work from 5 a.m. to 10 r*M* Tho 
contract price for yliati labour is 2j annas per full pressed bale. Bale stackers get Its. 1-8-0 per 
100 bales, and bale sewers lie. 1 per 100 bales. 

jVofa.— Mr. Bagndl submitted this evidence after being examined orally at Broac i (witmas No. Jtf), He was- 
not recalled for further oral examination. 
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Witness No. 116. 


Mr. C • Hudson, I. Cm S ., District Magistrate of Dharwar. 

I do not approve of tho proposal to bring under tlie Factory Act ginning mills and presses, 
irrespective of tho nnmbor of months they work in a year. I have boon pondering over tho matter 
for about two months, and have lately visited throe small factorios so as to see matters for myself, 
linbli and Gadag are the most important localities in this district. I have rcoontly been in Hubli. 
Of course this is not the working season, but 1 was able to get a fair idea of how things stand .at 
Hubli, Nargund and Navalgund. Photo are only five small factories in Hnbli and about two dozen 
large onos. Ono of the small ones had a fatal accident, which was duo to both oarolessness and 
disobedience. It might have happened in any case. I admit that logically machinery is just as 
much in need of fencing in a small placo as in a large ono, but in actual practice thcro is less 
confusion in a small place, and more individual supervision. Thore arc certainly no urinals 
or latrines at the mills or presses, but none in my opinion are needed, even in Hubli. The 
operatives work only for a short soason, and so tho excessive hours do not matter, 1 think. In 
self defence accidents from tiro are likely to be guarded against, if possibla I think these small 
people should bo left alone for the present in this district at any rate. There is a shortage of 
labour hore oven for ordinary agricultural purposes ; and so I do not approve of the suggestion to 
prohibit the employment of women on night work. If T have correctly understood tho expression 
line shaft ”, it is hero that the danger as legards inadequate fencing chiefly lies. But tho shaft 
is difficult of access, and only ono man who kuows his way about is allowed to go near it. Some 
of them certainly look liko death traps ; but accidents occur very rarely. There might bo a rule 
that no one should go in while the machinery is in motion ; and a notice to this effect might be 
prominently displayed in every small factory. 

No/e.— Mr. Hudson wn* not called for oral examination. 


Mr. C. Hudson. 
Written evidence. 
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Agra. 


AGRA. 

Witness No. 116. 


Mr • J2. John, Agra • 


Jr. E. Jolm. 
•PWWf » evidence. 


Ginning Factory. — John’s Ginning Factory employs 148 men, 114 women, and no childron. 
The season is from the 5th November to the 5th of March on an average. The hours of work 
vary according to the arrivals of the raw cotton ( hapas ) in tho market. They average about 13 
hours. The men nro supposed to work on an average 1.3 hours, but a large number of Bpare hands 
are kept, so they are free to come and go as they please. The women work by shifts, and the 
intervals of rest prescribed by tho Factory Act are observed. Tho cotton season being only of 
short duration we deem it impolitic to apply the Act to ginning factories and presses. For the same 
reason we oonsidor it inadvisable to prohibit tho employment of women at night. Male labour 
is most difficult to procure at this timo of the year. NVe know of no valid objection that could 
be raised to prescribing the fencing in of shafting beiug mado obligatory. Women nro not employed 
in front of the opener in this factory. We know of no case in which stones have boen hurled out 
from the openor. if the hapas is well spread out before passing through the opener, fires can be 
minimised : tho most prolific cause is tho .sulphur match. During the last five yoars one serious 
and four minor accidents have occurred in this factory, Frvss Factory . — John’s Hydraulic Cotton 
Press employs 40 men only. Tho season is from 5th November to 5th March. The working hour's 
average about 10 a day. Tho men are supposed to work during tho time tho press is running; 
but a number of spare men are kept, so they are free to como and go at will. No accidents have 
occurred during tho last five years. Colton Mills , — I represent — 


Tho •' Agra Spinning and Weaving ” Mills 
Tho “ John's Spinning ” Mill. 

Tl* “ Coronation ” Spinning Mill ... 
The “ Princess of Wales’* Spinning Mill 


Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total 

401 

68 

48 

080 

. 501 

70 

72 

049 

. 391 

58 

42 

494 

. 514 

79 

70 

008 


2,391 


Oral evidence. 


I cannot go as far back as 10 years, as in 1900 tho mill was destroyed by fire, and it was not 
until 1902 that wo were in full work again. During tho last s-U years the following is tho number 
of days in each year the mill worked over 12 J hours per day : — 

C 1902. 1903. 1901. UK*. 19t;0. 1907. 

307 307 (282 300 302 307 

Taking the whole of any eno year ; the daily average working hours aro 14 J hours or thereabout. 
Statistics of production for varying lengths of day aro given below : — 

Working day. Production. Per spindle. Waste. 

15 hours. 12-57 04 . *838 ’50 

12 hours. 10-09 oz. -853 -50 

The above is for 10a. male yarn ; wo do not spin 20s. 

A certificate of physical fitness should be granted when tbo child is passed for employment, 
and might be part of the certificate then granted, and no certificate for employment should bo 
given unloss tho child is in a fit condition to work in a textile mill. The same should be done 
when applying for a full-time certificate. To prevent half-timers from going as full-time workers 
at other mills, a certificate should be given to each, showing in what class they have been passed 
and also that they are physically fit, and this should bo produced before employment is givon. 
I do not consider it is necessary to create a 1 young person ” class. If it is done, a very large 
proportion ol our full-time workers will come into this grade. Tho present system works well, and 
with a supervision of fitness added will not be detrimental to health. It would bo best to allow 
each individual employer to fix the hours that best suit his district, but to fix a certain number of 
hours that shall not bo exceeded. It is not necessary to bring inspectors from England, but they 
should be men who have some knowledge of machinery and of manufacturing generally, and should 
ouly be appointed after passing an examination. A stringent law is not at all necessary, as the 
workmen would never adhere to it, thoy prefer the go-as-you-please longer hours. The average 
man does not work more than eight hours, as he is in and out for smoking, for his food, <&c., many 
times in the day, irrespective of the half-hour rest allowed, and on this account more than 26 per 
cent* hands are employed. It is to the interest of employers to provide houses for their work 
people. If this is not done thoy are very liable to reside with frionds or relatives at long distances 
trom their work, entailing long walks morning and night, which leavos thorn unfitted for work in 
the morning, and makes it very late beforo they can get their evening me&1& 

Witness did not think that any restriction of working hours was required. In the hot weather 
his books showed that the mills were working from 6-30 a.m. to 9 p.m. This only meant that the 
e ?? lne WaS ruiin * ll S ^ or th^t time, and not that the men were working all the time. As a matter 
of fact, extra hands were employed in ordor to allow tho operatives to arrange a system of shifts 
amongst themselves. He strongly objected to any legislative interference with adult working 
hours m India. There was no Buoh thing in England. There were trades union in England to 
regulate hours, but he did not wish to see such organizations in India. He considered that if the 
working day were shortened, the men would, if possible, work elsewhere at night in order to earn 
still more money. Unless the men could earn a sufficient sum of money they would not work 
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in the mills. His mills always worked from daylight until 9 p.m. He had never attempted to 
estimate the amount of time wasted in the compound by the operatives, but he felt sure that even 
if the hours were restrioted the managers oould not be stricter with the men. Adult labour should 
not be interfered with bcoauso labour in Agra was more expensive than English or Bombay labour. 
If the Commission, however, fixed a definite working day, the owners could not objeot. It would 
mean that the operatives would not earn so much. Some time ago they tried a twelve hours* day, 
but fchoro was a tremendous falling off in the output. The mills lost nearly one-fifth of tho output, 
and the men complained that they received less wages. He was obliged to roturn to the'old 
system. There was no scarcity of hands, and they arranged a shift system among themselves. 
His workers were chiefly of tho kolhi or weaving caste, in addition to somo hands from Cawnpore. 
He considered that his employes were as strong as those in outside employments, and ho had never 
heard any complaints that tho long hours wero exhausting. The operatives did not work the long 
hours during which tho engine ran. It look over ono hour for the mill to got settled in tho 
morning, for example. If tho Indian workmen were as attentive ns the British workmen, then a 
ten hours* day would be sufficient. He did not think that in the longest day the operatives 
individually worked more than ten hours. Tn proportion to the output and number of hands 
employed, they paid more in Agra for the work done than in Bombay. The Bombay hand dealt 
with a better quality of cotton, and was a superior workman to tho Agra operative. Witness did 
not think that tho Agra mills would pay with a 12£ hours’ day. Ho estimated that there were 
always 15 per cent . of absentees. Tho men took three holidays a month over and above tho weekly 
holiday. For the month of November thoy would bo paid between December 27th and January 
:3rd. There w*b always a great deal of drinking after they received their wages. Tho operatives 
earned a higher rato of wages than tho ordinary workman ia Agra city. Witness had built houses 
for his work people, and he helped them by advancing them money. Ho also treated his European 
staff’ generously. Tho average working day of tho Agra mills was 14| hours, and ho would not 
object to a fixed 14 hours* day. A 12 hours* day oould only result in a loss to the mills. If they 
could get » better quality of cotton then perhaps a 12 hours’ day could bo made to p^y. Tho Agra 
operative was a dull man, and did not do as much work by 25 per cent, as the Cawnpore operative. 
Ho employed Cawnpore men almost exclusively in his Coronation mill. Ho objected to the pro- 
posed young persons class, as the mills would suffer owing to the difficulty in getting adults to fill 
up tho vacancies. A restricted day for young adults would bo good for them personally, but be 
would have to get adults to take their places. An attempt to provide education had boen a failure, 
as tho children would not come. The children of that class wero not educated, os a rule. Witness 
did not objoet to a standard of purity of air. JIo was paying attention to both ventilation and 
humidifying. Ho had had electric light since 1887, and they had always workod until 9 J'.M. 
without any objection from tho bands. Ho had never had a strike among the mill hands. Ho 
worked his flour mill day and night by moans of two shifts. His ginning factory wastmder the 
Act, biit somo ginning factories wero not. Ho would bring all ginning factories under the Aot, 
irrespective of the time they worked. There would be np harm in doing so. He had worked his 
ginning factory for 18 hours by shifts, and was of opinion that shifts could always bo arranged for 
this work. If the working day were restricted to 12 hours he Should work his mills for 18 hours 
by two shifts. Working for 12 hours only would result in a loss. Ho was already making 
arrangements to work an 18 hours’ day by two shifts, should tho 12 hours restriction bo imposed. 
He was prepared to pay higher wages to obtain tho hands necossary for the night shift. Witness 
had in his employment three Europeans, who had come to erect certain machinery. Thoy wore 
under contract to work only 54 hours a week, but when offered an extra pound a week, they worked 
very long hours, and on Sundays, without grumbling. 


Witnkss No, 117. 

Mr. G. Thornley , vvimycr of John's Mills, 

I do not consider the physique of the workers has suffered from long hours. A day of 14 
hours actual running time would in my opinion bo sufficient. In our district wo do not get this 
all the year round. It is necessary to stop .‘10 minutes between 12 and 2 for engine purposes. 
This I consider sufficient as tho work-peoplo do not havo any fixed meal times, but get food at all 
hours of the day. With a working day limited to 14 hours tho “ young person ” class would not 
be necessary. Tho women in our employ leavo work at sundown in winter, and 6 o’clock in sum- 
mer, as our reeling rooms do not havo electric light installations. Tho minimum age of 9 years 
for children is correct in some cases, as all children are not alike : some are lit at that age, whilst 
others are not. Certificates of physical fitness should bo granted before employment. Both full- 
time and physical fitness certificates should bo obtained before employing them full-time. The 
present Factory Act provides for their employment in sets, and is quite sufficient safeguard. 
Compulsory education of half-timers at the expense of employes is not necessary. Govern- 
ment are providing educational facilities sufficient for the neods of the class from which our 
workers come. It is impossible to provent nori-working children being brought into the compound, 
but wo do not allow thorn in the mill. Mothers are allowed to have their young ones in the com* 
pound, but on no account must thoy take them into any room whore there is machinery. v 

Ventilation, and purity of air and water, are well looked after by the medical authorities, and 
do not call for any furtkor attention. It would be difficult to fix a moisture limit, ootton and 
vary so very much. The present standard of latriue accommodation is sufficient, any 
increase would only encourage the lazy ones. Urinals are separate. The Fire Insurance Com- 
panies generally see that doors ore in working order, and the factory inspectors sec that sufficient 
means of escape are provided. Fencing is quite sufficient, most accidents oocur from the work- 
people deliberately removing fencing whilst the machine is in motioau All mills should be dealt 
With alike as to number of working hours, but should be allowed to fix their own starting and 
stopping times to suit the needB of the district. Full-time medical offieers would be better than 


Hr. E. John. 


Mr. G. Thornley. 
Written evidence. 
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tho present system, as they would get mere in touch with the speoial needs of each district, and 
would become better able to judge than tho present officer who is daily occupied with other dutios. 
and only pays visits occasionally. 

Witness stated that an attempt to bo stricter with the operatives had been unsuccessful, and tho 
introduction of the ticket systom resulted in a strike, Tho men said they would not work in a 
prison. He considered they wero out .‘30 per ant, of their time. The Agra lmnds wero out of the 
mills during working hours much more than the Bombay or Alnnedabad operatives. Thoy drew 
their hands chietly from tho agricultural classes, who objected to havo come to their work at tho 
sound of the whistle. There was a gradual improvement as they became weaned from the land. 
This improvement was chiefly noticeable in tho generation born in mill employment. They wero 
moro attentive to their work than tho new men. Witness did not consider that the hours in tho 
hot weather were exhausting and tho men worked them without ill results, because they went out 
as often as they liked. Ho did not believe that with a restricted day they would get as much work 
proportionately out of the men. About throe years ngo they stopped at seven o’clock owing to the 
small crop of cotton, and they could not got a higher proportionate output. There was no improve- 
ment in the work. lie disapproved of tho ia young persons ” class, becauso the child of 14 was 
quite capable of doing tho work that ho actually did do in tho courso of the day’s work. Unless 
they could get extra adults the hours of tho “ young persons ” would determine tho working hours 
of the mill, but he thought they would bo able to get the extra adults, lie considered that the 
Agra hands wero slack because the industry was comparatively now to the district. Tho hands had 
to bo constantly overlooked. In tho Agra mills tho children wero not kept beyond their legal hours. 
Throe years ago the Oawnporo men employed in Agra tried a strike, and wanted to stop at seven 
o’clock, because thoy said that the Cawnporo mills stopped at that hour. The Agra men did not 
join in the demand, and he refused to give way. They always had a lot of trouble with the Cawn* 
pare men. The work people had never objocred to the conditions of work in the long and hot days. 
He considered that tho Agra mills would have to close if a twelve hours’ day were enforced. Their 
only altornativd^would bo to work for 18 hours by two shifts, and it would pay them to do so even 
if they had to \york tho night shift with adult males. Ilia personal oxpcrienco was that tho .Bombay 
and Broach hands were much more attentive to their work than the Agm operatives. The Bombay 
man would do as much work in two hours as the Agra operative in three. The production in 
Agra dropped off at night, when thero was also more waste. Ho osti mated that they ought to turn 
out three quarters of a hauk more than they did between the hours of six and nine. They did nino 
hanks a day, seven and a half of which were turned out in twelve hours. After six o’clock the 
supervision was not so good, and the output decreased. Tho Europeans left at five o’clock for 
recreation, and returned to the mills at a quarter to nino in order to seo them closed. In order to 
turn out ap much work as they did they had to employ a largo number of hands, moro than was 
actually necessary for the proper running of tho mills. They had nine mon to each raulo while 
Bombay and Broach would employ two men less. Although tho machines did not stop, yet the 
continuous absence of tho operatives meaifu greater waste. 


Witness No. 118. 

Mr* Otto Wry la nett, carjpet i manufacturer , Ayr a* 

M r. Otto Weylandfc. I own “ Tho Agra Carpet Factory.’’ It is not a factory within the meaning of tho Factory 

Wri leneu&ence* Act, inasmuch as no machinery nor engine, nor artificial po wer of any sort is used. The carpes. 

are made entirely by hand. The numbers of mon, women, an d children employed by mo aro as 
follows : — 

Men ... ... ... ... ... ... 100 

Women ... ... ... ... ... ... 50 

Children (boys) ... ... ... ... ••• ••• 250 

Tho manufacture of carpots has never been carried on for as much as twelve and a half hours 
a day. The duration of working time never exceeds ten hours, and in the winter is not moro than 
eight hours, thus making an average of nine hours a day throughout tho year exclusive of 
holidays. These working hours include breaks for recreation and food, of about orio and a half 
hours daily, for every employ^. Tho work is all done in the day time, and the factory is closed for 
the fourteen to sixteen hours botween evening and morning. I do not think that tho minimum 
age at which children aro allowod to work in factories should bo raised beyond nine, because 
native children are far moro advanced in independence and ability to take care of themselves, and 
in general growth, than European children of corresponding age. In my factory their work it 
most healthy, and probably muoh moro so tlian life in thoir own homes, for it is all done is 
practically open air, the sheds containing the looms being open on all sidos. Any division of my 
boys into sets is quite unnecessary, for besides the ono and half hour break for recreation above- 
mentionod, thoy are froo to interrupt thoir work at pleasure, boing paid each according to the 
amount of work he does during tho day, a low minimum only being exacted. Each boy in 
employed individually and directly by mo myself, and none through any intermediate contractor. 
I do not think that factory owners should be obliged to provide elementary education at their own 
expense for children working in their factories. In the first place I cannot see why they should 
be expected to do so, and to accept the extra hindrance to bu sincss which tho additional expense 
and trouble, and difficulties of this burden would impose upon them. Tho only practical effect of 
snch an obligation would, in my opinion, be to frighten enterprise and stifle industrial undertaking. 
Besides that, such education carries in itself inheront disadvantages to all employers of labour, and, 
far from being a benefit to the children themselves, it only incapacitates them for earning thoir 
living. A smattering of primary edu cation has the solitary offect upon native children of the 
working classes of making them think themselves too superior for any manual labour, for which 
alone in this country thero is extensive demand, and which alono can offer them a livelihood* 


Mr. (». Tiioruley. 

Oral evidence* 
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(I am not speaking' of individuals bat of the general masses). Tims, in my opinion, primary jf r> Weylandt. 

education of the ohildren of tho labouring classes is as yet long before its time in this country, and 

is not only not an advantage, but is most undesirable both for employes and employer*. It throws 

tho employe out of work, because ho will not do manual labour afte* being given primary education 

aud it makes it more and moro difficult for the employer to obtain the labour of which he stands in 

such neod. On the othor hand, I am strongly in favour of technical oduoation for boys, for that 

brings them increased power of earning in whatever work they acquire skill* and renders them 

much moro valuablo hands to their employers, and is, in fact, on the sido of both employers and 

employod, a holp to business aud a direct impulse to increased prosperity. In this respect I think 

I may justly consider my factory to bo an educational establishment in itsolf. Die circumstances 

of tho industry in which I am engaged are such that it has hitherto rightly not been brought 

within the operation of the Factory Act, and I claim that it should continue to remain outside the 

sphere of the Act, because, as before stated, no machinery, nor engine, nor artificial power of any 

sort is usod in it, and the work is carried on in tho most healthy circumstances and under tho 

easiest conditions. In respect of my industry there is tho following matter which I particularly 

desire to bring tj tho notice of the Commission : it is the unfair competition in oarpet making of 

Government jails nnd of missionary societios. The jails employ forced labour, and thns in making 

carpets have no labour to pay for, ana are consequently able to sell them at rates at which no 

private factory can make a reasonable profit, and they do so. This, I submit, is an injury both to 

factory owners and to carpet factory hands. I bolievo that the desire of Government is to promote 

this industry as well as all others; but ibis unfair competition with privato enterprise, by means of 

forced labour, in stead of doing so f seriously hampers it. My complaint as to missionary societies 

is identically tho same. They make carpets with forcod labour, and thus compoto on uufair terms 

with private industry, and actually forcibly prevent many oraploy6s, who would be paid for thoir 

work in private concerns, from earning tho liberal wage which is thoir dne. 

Witness stated that he employed 400 hands, but would liko 1,000 if lie could get them. His Oral evidence . 
factory did not come under tho Act, as ho used no power. It should not, of course, bo brought 
under the Act. A young boy, unskilled, earned ono anna a day for the first five or six months. 

Ho was then put on piece-work, which brought him in not los3 than annas daily, ai*l he could 
earn if ho liked four or 5 annas, and in the long days as much as eight annas. The men wore paid 
a monthly wage of Ks. S, but if they read quickly, and assisted tho boy to make his carpet in good 
style, then both the boy and reader earned more money. Tho women wore employed in 
spinning the yarn. They were old women, aud oar nod about Hannas a day. Ho could obtain 
plooty of women at that price. Originally ho started his factory with jail birds, but did not now 
employ them. He found it difficult to compote against tho jails and missionary societies. There 
was nil increasing demand for Indian carpots, chiefly from America and the Continent. Ho 
employed for the most part people of low caste, but not sweepors. * 


Witness No. 119 
Leila Motiram Nanabhai Agra . 

I am manager of Heera Lall Chunni Lull’s ginning factory, Agra. It employs 72 men, 58 Lain Motiram 
women aud no children. The working season is from October to March. A more accurate period Nanabhai. 
than this cannot be givon, bccauso the working of tho factory depends entirely on the kapas crop. Writt n evidence, 
0 a. in, to 6 p.m. is tho usual working time. Tho operatives work for twelve or fifteen hours, and 
two or throe hours are given to them as an interval of rest. I do not approve of tho proposal to 
bring ray factory under tho Factory Act, and to work for about threo months only. Women are 
not allowed to work during the night. I don’t think it advisable to bring the ginning and pressing 
factories under the Factory Act, because the factories do not work all tho year round, but only for 
a few months, t . e., as loug as tho cotton season lasts. Shafting should be fenced, and it would be 
much bettor if it wore cased in between tho drums. Women should not be allowed to work in front 
of the opener. To prevent the hurling of stones from tho opener, which often occurs, the kapas 
should he first laid down and looked over on the floor, and then it should be brought to the opener. 

And to prevent fire accidents there should be a water connection close to the opener. Two men 
were injured in my factory during the last fivo years, hut ns they were soon sent to tho city 
hospital both of them were cured by the Civil Surgeon. 

Witness stated that ho had 44 gins; the women arranged the reliefs am eng themselves. Oral evidence. 
They usually worked twelve hours, but occasionally fifteen in a busy season. Tho gin seldom 
worked for long periods, and when they did work for eighteen hours ho employed men to feed 
the gins. The jamddar made all arrangements for women relieving ono another. He had an 
opener, but no women worked in front of it. There had been a few accidents from fire during the 
past ten years, but none were serious. 


Witness No. 120 

Major U. Austen Smith , 7.1TS., Civil Surgeon , Agra* 

Regarding the main points referred to tho Factory Labour Commission, it is my experience Major H. Austoii 
of adult male operatives that, although the hours are long, they never work continuously all the ttniUi, 
time, but at intervals they go outside tho factory work rooms for rest or food, and that gonemlly Written evidence . 
tho physique of operatives lias not booa affeoted by long hours. Of course if men really were to 
work continuously, which they never will do, I consider that working hours of from 5-30 or 6 A.H, 
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Oral evidence 


to 6 or G-80 p.m., with half an hour’s interval, should bo the limit* I do not think it advisable 
that women should bo employed at night- I do not consider it necessary to raise tho minimum 
ago of children working in factories above nino, but I think that certificates of the physical fitness 
of children to be employed should be insisted on, chiefly as regards the lungs and heart being sound. 
Regarding the ventilation of factory work rooms in cotton spinning factories, whore my experience 
has chiefly boon obtained, it appears to bo impossible, owing to tho humid atmosphere nooessary 
for the work, to keep tho windows open whon tho air is dry, and for this roason I have generally 
found those rooms on my inspection to be hot, stuffy and ill-ventilated. I think some 
method of purifying fhe air should bo adopted in all such factories* I have no cxperince of ^ humidi- 
fiers, and do not know whether they are satisfactory or not for this purpose ; of course it stands 
to roason that it is not so healthy working in hot and ill -ventilated rooms as in well-ventilated 
ones. I have always found that latrine accommodation of one in 40 or 50 has been sufficient for 
tho factory operatives, for males, females, and children generally live in linos ox* in thoir own 
homes, and use the latrines outside before entering the factory. Separate urinal accommodation 
should be insisted on. Regarding the questions for medical witnesses, I have had rnoro experience 
with operatives working in cotton factories thnn any others, although ray experience is limited, 
and I am unable to give statistics showing the relative healthiness of these operatives, as compared 
with the general average of tho non-factory population of tho same class. From genorai ideas I 
have formed on the subject one cannot of courso compare the healthiness of these operatives with 
people working in tho fields and open air all day, but there is litnle difference between them and 
others of the same class working in rooms in the cities. I consider the factory population to bo 
generally of about tho same averago physique as the samo class working in the cities, although 
they could not in either caso generally bo called robust. I have in my experience not found these 
operatives to suffer more than the general population of the samo clnss for any specific olassos of 
diseases. One would expect mill operatives to suffer more from lung disease.*, but I have not found 
this in my experience, although I cannot give any statistics one way ortho other. I can speak 
with soino authority on this subject, as I have been in medical cbaige of four largo cotton mills in 
the city of Agra for tho last nine months. Tho most suitable method certainly of determination of 
tho age of an/' particular examinee, in my opinion, is by the appearance of the teoth, although 

f cneral dovotopment, liair on tho pubes, armpits, &c., may bo taken into account at the same time, 
ut ago can only bo estimator! with any degree of certainty in tho young. Tho dentition test can 
bo relied on in India, in my opinion, but where there aro exceptions these are mostly on tho 
prccooious side. In my experience tho average ages at which the permanent tooth appear in Indian 
children aro as follows : — 


(a) Central incisors 
(h) Lateral „ 

(c) Canines 

(d) Anterior bimspids 

(e) Posterior bicunpul* 
t f) Anterior molars 
(g) Second molars 

(Zt) Posterior molars 


••i ••• 



the 7th year 

8th to 9th year. 
10th to litli year. 
9th to 10th year* 
10th to 12th year. 
Gth to 7th yoar. 
11th to 12th year. 
15th to 26th year. 


It is not my expericnco that the existing law ns to the employment of children in factories is 
evaded. 1 have made many medical inspections of factories at unexpected hours and dates, and 
have always gone carefully into this matter, and have never found any evasion of tho law. Tho 
factories 1 have been connected with have always in my opinion orred on the side of extra caro in 
employing children well over the limit ago. and only thoso phy&ically fit. I can only give my 
general experience in tho matter as I have collected no statistics. Generally it does not seem to 
mo necessary to have whole time medical inspectors. My experience has been in tho United 
Provinces, and it is certainly not necessary thero, wliero excepting at Cawnpore tho mills aro few 
and scattered* Tho Civil Surgeon lists carried on this work since tho mills started, and I think 
the necessary inspection work has boon carried out honestly and thoroughly. 1 consider tho 
standard for latrine accommodation suggested one scat for every 25 persons to bo ample. 


Witness stated that he had had nine months’ experience of cotton mills and ginning factories 
in Agra, and lie had also had a few weeks’ experience in Cawnpore. In his opinion agricultural 
work was not so unhealthy as mill work, and ho considered that tho cultivators, as a class, were 
stronger than the mill operatives. Witness usually inado Iris inspections in tho morning. Ho 
considered that tho hours worked in tho Agra mills in the hot weather, from 5*30 a.m. to U r.M., 
were too long. He thought, however, that the mill operatives compared favourably in health with 
labourers and others who worked in the city. They had also to remembor that tho mon did not 
work continuously. If they did, then they could not work such loxf|^ hours. In tho courso of his 
inspections ho had always found men idling, but ho had no specific figures on the subject. Even if 
the operative did idle for somo part of tho total time, yet the long hours reforrod to would neces- 
sarily prove exhausting. Ho would not describe the Agra mill operatives as a drunken lot, and be 
had not yot seen a case of phthisis amongst them. If he had a crowd of Agra workpeople placed 
in front of him he would be unable to pick out the mill operatives, who woro nob deficient in 
physiquo. In the course of his inspections he had nearly always reported about tho bad ventilation 
of the mills. The operatives did uot appear to be affected by this, bub witness could not help 
noticing tho vitiated atmosphere when first entering tho particular room. Witness only visited 
thoso ginning factories which were under tho Act. At Fcrozabad only two out of five gins were 
under the Act. Bo received his instructions from the Collector, and Iris reports wont both to tho 
Collector and to the head of the mill. Ho nover received any intimation that his recommendations 
had been attended to, and he had to rely on his next visit on the notes he had made during his 
former inspection. Ho inspected mills and factories once every three months* Witness had 
never found the latrines crowded, but he would like to see separate urinals provided. The 
number of latrines required depended upon tho way they were oleaned. The better they 
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were oloanod the smaller the number required, and in Agra the cleaning was well done. He Major H. A««taL 
would insist upon tho certificate of physical fitness for children, and he thought that suoh a certifi- Smith, LM.«. \ 

cate would be a good thing for the young adults also. It was advisable to stato in regard to a boy 
of 14 whether he was capable of doiug a full play’s work or not. The half-timers came to his office 
for inspection. He had noticed old men working in tho mills. Ho was ablo to pass almost all the 
children sent up for examination. Ho hai not hoard that the operatives had to take frequent 
holidays in order to preserve thoir health. He thought that 12 hours was tho longost period that 
a man should work in any one day. He would insist upon a standard of purity for air in mills. Ho 
agreed that breathing tho dust laden air of ginning factories was harmful. Ho wanted the physical 
fitness certificate for young adults to prevent those suffering from lung troubles from entering the 
factory. That was a danger to all tho other operatives. Ho had no other reasons to urge for 
introducing this physical teat, only a very small proportion would bo excluded. It would 1 x 3 advis- 
able to exclude from the factory ovory person suffering from consumption. 
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ALIGARH. 


Witness No. 121. 

Lala Gobind Ham , of the Gobind Ram ginning factory , Aligarlu 

Witness stated that ho liad two factories, one conlauing 40 gins and the other 25. He hod 
no press. The 40-gin factory workod for 18 days last year, with two shifts from 6 A m. to 6 a.m. 
with one two-hours* rest each day, 20*2 women wero employ od in the two shifts. Tho 25-gin factory 
worked in the same way for 1 days. 56 women wero employed thon in the two shifts In tho present 
year tlio 40-gin factory has worked with two shifts for 17 hours a day from 4 a,m. to 10 p.m. with 
84 women. When any of the workers carod to go out their places wore taken by members of tbeir 
family. The double shift arrangement was actually in operation, and workers wore not allowed to 
work in both shifts. The women were paid two annas and-a-half for the day shift and three annas 
for the night shift. They received three annas for tho present working day of twelve hours. Malo 
adnlt labour was provided by contract and the men were paid from four to five and-a-half annas a 
day according to the work they did. The Factory Act was applied to bis ginning factory, and he 
employed no half-timers. The doctor always examined any young full-timers about whose age there 
might bo any doubt. It would be a great hindrance to tho work if women were prohibited from 
working in gins at night, as it would bo impossible to obtain a sufficient supply of malo labour. Ho 
saw no objection to tho Act being appliod to girs in regard to engines and boilers, but did not 
consider it right that it should affect labour. Also, very ofton the owners of tho cotton brought 
young children into the compound to help in tho handling of cotton, and it would bo hard to znnko 
the owners of gins responsible for their being there. Ginning labour ought not to bo under tho 
Factory Act because it was not trained labour like that in cotton mills. Witness did not object to 
tbo principle of* ono holiday in seven days, but would prefer to be allowed to take all four days at 
ono timo during the month. They could then clean the boilerB and engines. Now thoy had a 
weekly holiday;, in addition to festivals, and then they had to stop for three days to clean boilers, 
which in a time of pressuro meant a great loss. There was no danger from tho lino shaft except 
to those men who had to attend to the belting. Otherwise the shaft was well protected, and out of 
the way. No females worked in front of the opener, and only one man had been injured while 
working there. The children who wero employed in tho compound were between tho ageB of ten 
and fourteen. Occasionally there was a stoppage of the engines, and then they worked for fourteen 
hours or more to mako up for lost time. Tho Factory Act had only been applied to his factory 
during the last five years. They had a pool in Aligarh and charged six and a half annas a tnaitnd 
for ginning^ with a rebate of half an anna. Of the amount one and a half annas wont to the joint 
combination. Tbe people orn ployed wero of low caste, and wore not cultivators. 

Note.— T lio witness did not submit written * ?vidonce. 


Witness No. 122. 


Mr* Mohammed Yusuf , of the Narsingdas Mohammad Yusuf cotton ginning and lime mills, Aligarh, 

Witness stated that ho had not seat in any written statement, but ho agrood with the written 
evidence of Mr. (irnbham. He had 3*2 gins ; his factory was a now ono. It had only boon working 
one day that season. Last year he had 18 gins, and worked from 5 a.m. to 8 or 2 p.m. He 
employed ono shift, together with spare women' and tho relief afforded was such that no worker 
worked more than eight or nine hours. Witness had never worked with two shifts. II o could see 
no injury arising out of tho application of the Act, except that he would have to prohibit tho 
owners of cotton from bringing children into the compound. Those children sorted out tho cotton 
and helped in various ways. There wore eight ginning factories in Aligarh, and tho Act applied 
to seven of thorn. Witness’ factory was not under the Act, but it was not yet completod. When it 
was completed he would have to conform to the Act. Females were paid from two and a half to 
throe annas a day. Tho working hours were continuous, and there wore no formal arrangements 
for shifts. Tf females wero prohibited from working at night, there would be great loss to the 
industry. Before tho ginning factories wore started the peoplo ginned all night in their own 
homes, when there was a press of work and now if they wero not allowed to work in the faotories y 
they would only be grinding grain for money at homo. 


Witness No. 123. 

Lila Sarautilal) of the Lallamul Hardeodae ginning factory, Aligarlu 

Witness stated that ho had not sent in any written slatoment. Ho preferred to give oral 
evidence only. He had 52 gins, and this year they wero working from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. In a 
good season, if there wero a pressure of work, they worked all night with two shifts, allowing one 
hour’s rest for food, etc. If he worked over twelve hours with one shift ho always arranged to have 
extra hands to act as a relief, llis factoiy had been running for three years, and was under the 
Act. Ho had no objection to tho Act, but thought that rules applicable to the special conditions 
of a particular place should be made by the Collector. Ho objected to the Act being applied to the 
compound where tho cotton was stocked, as the owners brought children into the compound, and 
the owner of the gin oould not bo hold rospousible for their presence. He had had no aocidonts in 
his factory. If the employment of females at night were prohibited, it would practically amount 
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to having to stop all work at night* Ho could not gut men to do the work. There were now eight Lain Sarautilol. 
factories, and it was impossible to obtain a sufficient supply of adult male labour for all. if there 
W*ro only one or two gins then they might bo able to work with men at night. 


Witness No. 124. 

If r. Jamas ji Pallanji, engineer of the Alliance Ginning uml Pressing Factory, Aligarh, 

T represent tho Alliance Ginning and Pressing Factory, Aligarh. Tn ginning we usually Mr, Jamuji Palter 
employ 09 women and 37 men, exclusive of engineering stall*. Tlu engineering staff is engineer, Written evidence, 
one; engine driver, one ; fireman, one ; coalmen, two ‘/oilmen, ten ; roller cutters, three ; carpenter, 
one; blacksmith, one ; fitters, six; sweeper, ono ; blush ti, one. In the press forty men, exclusive 
of six men of the engineering stuff, are employed. No children are allowed or employed in our 
factory. The working season is usually from tho middle of October to tho end of Maroh. Below 
we givo a statement which will show tho number of days on which our factory worked during the 
last five years 


< 


1903- 01 

1904 - 05 

1905 - 00 
1900-07 
1907-08 


Tinring this year ] 907-8 our factory worked one day only, the 2 1st October 1907, and 
remained closed on account of tho slack season. Tho working hours are : — From beginning of 
season to middle of October, o or (i a.m. to C or 7 p.m. : from mid October to end of November, 
twenty hours, when work is carried on by shifts and double staff ; from tho boginning of Deccmbor 
to the end of Reason, fi a.m. to G p.m. Tho average hours worked are from twelve to fourteen (except 
iu tho case of women). The engine is usually stopped after every six or eight hours for about half 
an hour for oiling machinery ; in addition to this the employees aro allowed about half an hour for 
eating, drinking, smoking, &c., and it is cuptomary with all tho factories to employ extra hands to 
allow of this, for it is impossible to keep any employeo steadily at work for a certain number of 
hours. Jn tho case of women their absences are even more frequent, and they are often relieved by 
other members of their family for hours at a time, it being customary for tho husband or other 
member of tho family to taka iboir turn in the day’s work. Personally,* I do not consider that any 
ginning mills should bo brought under tho Act, for the simple reason that they do not constitute 
factories in tho strict senBO of the word, as tlioy manufacture nothing. The work requires no skill. 
Besides this the ginning mills work very irregularly, depending either on tho contracts mado 
between the merchants for tho supply of cotton in a specified month, or on tho notice of favourable 
iatoa from Bombay, when the mills have to work day and night. If tho mills wero brought under 
tho Factorios Act, they would roquiro to obsorvo holidays and working hours, which would bo 
injurious to tho trade in general, and tho merchants and mill-owners would feel tho loss bitterly. 
Cotton presses also should bo exempt ; only 46 employees are necessary, and it is rare for a press 
factory to work moro than eight to ton hours daily. There is no possible objection to employing 
women at night ; they work in gangs and inside tho gin hotiso only ; if such labour is prohibited 
by law, it will deprive a largo number of tho very poor classes of their wages. Night work is 
rarely carried on ; it is also usual to pay a higher rato of wages for night work. If women aro 
prohibited from working at night, it is likely to entail a serious loss on the ginning mills, for the 
requisite male labour cannot be obtained. Both in the interest of tho employees and employers, it 
is absolutely essential, if ginning mills and presses are to be brought under the Act, to make* 
special provisions. Suggestions aro Genoral rules only should bo indicated, and the Collector 
of each distriot should be empowered to make rules as indicated by tho Act, in consultation with 
the owncrB and agonts of the several factories, for local conditions in Tndia vary so that rules 
cannot be mado applicable generally. All ginning mills and presses should ho exempt from the 
compulsory weekly holiday in these provinces, tho average festivals are at least two or throe days 
a month, tho season is a very short one, employees are not regular in thoir attendance, and instead 
of the weekly holidays it would be far moro in the interest of factories to make it compulsory to 
close for tho last throe or four days ill each month, as this would then allow tho necessary boiler 
cleaning and overhauling of machinery to be done regularly, wbiob, as things are at present oannot 
be done, for if a factory closes for this purpose, it moro often than not means great pecuniary loss, 
as a merchant will not wait for his ootton, and insists on tho ginning being done without dolay, 
or else takes it elsewhere, and work lost in this way can never be made up. Only the. actual gm 
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Aligarh. 


Mr. Jam&sji Pallanji. house, engine, and boiler house should bo under the Act, as in all factories it is usual to provide* 
sheds for cotton and kapa * for the uso of the merchants, who employ men, women, and children to 
pick over and sort tho cotton and kapas . The factory owner or agent has no control whatover over 
these ompoyees, and any attempt to interfere with them would mean the loss of work. No 
ohildreu of course should bo employed in any part of the factory that contains machinery. In this 
factory the line shaft is fenced, and none except those employed on looking after the belting, or 
engineering staff, are allowed near the shafting ; it would bo impossible to case tho shaft between 
the drums, except at considerable expense and great inconvenience to tho factory. 
Women should not on any account bo allowed at or near tho opener, and it is not usual in these pro- 
vinces so to employ them. I liavo never noticed an accident in my factory caused by stones being 
hnrled out from tbo opener, or from firo ; but as a precautionary measuro it would be better to 
keep an ample supply of water, and to allow only a limited quantity of kapaa near tho 
opener. During the lust five years only one fatal accident and two serious ones took place in this 
factory. A moro liberal interpretation of tho spirit of tho Act by district officials is desirable* 
Tho appointment of a special technical inspector for each province, to whom all questions may be 
referred for decision, as regards any order passed by the local inspector, is also desirable. Such an , 
* inspector should be thoroughly conversant with the needs and requirements of ginning mills and 
presses, and should know what can and what cannot bo done. It would bo well if the boiler 
inspection were made by the first class engineer in ehargo of the mills, instead of by tho Govern- 
ment boiler inspector, which causes much inconvoiiicnco ami expense to the mill-owner, anti takes 
some days in correspondence. 

Note. — M r. Pallanji did not attend fer oral examination. 


Wi’inkss No. 3 27*. 

it Mr* Orahham, local agent of ITcst’s Patent Press Cx y Ltd., Aligarh • 

Mr. Grabham. West’s * Patent Press Co., Ltd., havo ginning mills at Agra, fifty gins ; Aligarh, 45 gins; 

Written widened Chandausi, 74 gins ; Eta wall, GO gins; Hatliras, GO gins; Xasganj, 72 gins. They have presses 
at Agra, Aligarh, Eewar, Cawnporc, Chandausi, Hathras, Kasganj, Delhi, Etawah, Fazilka, 
Saharan pur, Umballa, Amraofci, Jhigalkot, Gadag, Guntur, litibli, Eliiwani, Kheri, and Paniput. 
At press factories 38 to 40 mm only are employed. At ginning factories tho number varies 
according to working hours and number of gins. The company's rule is, for employment of 
labour— Working hours x number of gins ~ hours (being net number of hours a woman is 
allowed to work in a day). 

i 

Example — 

15 houra work. GO gins. aV 04 women. 

Men labourers vary from CO to 150 according to number of gins, exclusive of tho engineering 
staff. No children are employed in any of our factories. The average number of employees per 
gin is 2J to 34, depending on whether kapas openers aro used in the factory. The working season 
is about five months between October and March ; during this period the factories usually have 
constant work from about the middle of October to the middle of December; after that date work 
is intermittent, and averages threo to four days a week. In good seasons tho season may oxtend to 
the end of April, with perhaps one or two days’ work in each week. From beginning of season to 
inid October the working hours aro from 5 a.m. to G or 7 r.M. From mid October to mid 
Docomber, twenty hours. Work is then carried on by shifts and double staff. From mid 
Dccomber to end of se ason tho hours on working days are from G a.m. to G or 7 p.m. The nvorago 
is from twelve to fourteen hours (except in the case of women). Tho engine is usually stopped 
after every six or eight hours for about thirty minutes, for oiling the machinery. No fatal 
accidents have occurred under my management, and the few accidents there havo boon have all 
been of a minor character. 

[The remaindor of Mr. Grabham’s evidence is identical with that tendered by Mr. Jamas ji 
Fallauji, Aligarh. Witness No, . ] 

tral evidence. Witness stated that tho Aligarh factory was under the Act, but the factory at Agra was not. 

Ho understood that some years ago their manager at Agra successfully appealed against the factory 
there being brought under the Act. Tho company’s ginning factory at Chandausi was not under 
the Act. lie considered that all ginning factories should be subject to an uniform arraugoment. 
If the factories were not under the Act thoy would not bo obliged to givo tho compulsory weekly 
holiday. The Sunday holiday was, in fact, tho chief objection to tho Act. Thoy did not want the 
Sunday holiday in ginning, but would prefer instead threo or four days all at once, which would 
enable them to get tho boilors cleaned. Now they had to stop at least three days for that purpose, 
in addition to the weekly and festival holidays. Ho would ulso like to be able to take advantage of 
a slack ginning period for the four days* stoppage, Under the Act he understood they woro obliged 
to stop ono duy in every eight days. In this respect tho application of tho Act hampered tho 
industry. He had worked 22 hours v/itli two shifts, but tho avorago working hours now were 
fourteen, with ono shift, extra hands being employed so that the women should not work more than 
nine and-a-hnlf hours. If ho worked over fourteen hours he employed a double staff. In a good 
season ho always engaged a cloublo staff at tho outsot. Ho found male labour plentiful, and the 
scarcity was among women. At night he employed both inen and women, and they earned higher 
wages then. A man on night work received five and-a-lialf annas, and a women four annas at 
night and from threo to three and-a-half annas for day work. His gins were double ones 
and ho paid the same wages for work at single gins as at double* Single gins woro the easier to 
work. All the ginning labour was provided by contract, and he could not say dofinitoly what 
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wages were paid* Tbe women arrangod the shifts amongst themselves, and ho coaid not say 
whether they wero actnolly relieved or not. The laboar contractors were paid by the amount of 
production. There was no additional expense to gins throngh being under the Act, and he believed 
the same wages wore paid in all gins. In his opinion the latrines wero used, and they wore cleaned 
daily. Witness thought that local authorities ought to have power to arrange rules to suit the 
special conditions existing in each place. He would give the Collector power to arrange the holidays 
to snit the convenience of local owners* There should be four days’ holidays a month, but they 
should be all at once, and on fixed dates. There had been, one accident at the opener through a 
man’s pagri being caught in the cylinder. No half-timers wero employed, but he had to allow 
children inside tho compound, &s the owners of the cotton brought them in. This might bo contrary 
to tho Act, but so far he liud never been held responsible for it. So far as possible ho tried to 
prevent these children from entering tho compound. As a matter of fact, ho had very 
little option in the matter, as the sheds were given over to the cotton merchants. 
Ho himself retained control over tho ginning house. A register of attendance was kept. He 
confined his control to seeing that the labour contractor complied with tbe Act, but could not 
actually seo that tho women did not work longer hours than those laid down in the Act. He 
thought that the rato for ginning per maund was ft little higher iu tho llombay Presidency. The 
prohibition of women working in gins at night would hamper the industry seriously, and they 
would only be ablo to carry on uighfc work at tin increased cost. It .was doubtful whether they 
could get- a sufficient number of men for night work, and if they coni] do so, they would have to 
pay a higher rate of wages. 


Witness No. 126. 


Lieutenant- Colonel IF. Woodiorighl , Lftf.S ., Civil Surgeon, Aligarh • 

I do not o insider that tins average child of nine is equal to half a day’s work; I would there- 
fore like to sec tho ago of children raised from nino to ten years before they are permitted to work. 
This would also be an easier age for all concorned to judgo. Certificates oE physical^ fitness should 
also bo made compulsory. On several occasions children have come before mo for ago certificates, 
who wero physically unfit, and I believe that such are sometimes put to work. With tho exception 
of the Postal Press, Aligarh, and the cotton spinning mill at Hathvas, all the mills in this distriot 
aro for either ginning or pressing cotton. I am not in a position to supply the Commission with 
statistics, showing the relative healthiness of these operative* as compared with tho general average 
of tho non-factory population, but I have formed the definite opinion, as the result of my expe- 
rience, that their health is not inferior, with the exception of certain respiratory diseases, and that 
they are a fairly well-developed class. Tho factory population of this district iu my option is not 
below the general average of the same class as regards physique. T am not in a position to say 
positively that they suffer more than those in outside employment from any specific class of 
diseaso, with tho exception of diseases of tho rospirato^r system, such as asthma, bronchitis and 
nasal oatarrnh. Tho Civil Surgeon is not tho medical attendant to any of the gins, and in conse- 
quence tho mill population have not come specially under my observation, except when they come 
ns out-patients to the district hospital. In tlio event of definite limiting ages being prescribed, tho 
most suitable method for tho determination of age, of general applicability, would be (a) examina- 
tion of ,the teeth; (b) tli9 general appearance and tlio physical signs of puberty ; (r) a horoscope, 
and a vaccination certificate would also help. I consider the dentition test, taken into consi- 
deration with the general appearance aud signs of puberty, to bo of great assistance in determining 
age in Iudia. In my opinion the average ago at which the permanent teeth appear is as fol- 
lows : — 


('ontrnl incisor* 
Lateral „ 
Canines 

Anterior bicuspids 
Posterior M 
Anterior ir.o’ars 
Second ,, 
Posterior „ 


• •• ••• 

••• ••• 
••• ••• ••• 

••• 

Ml ••• 

• •• ••• ••• 


... 7th year. 

... 8th to Oth year. 
... loth to 13th year. 
... Oth to 10th year. 
... 10th to 12th year* 
... Gth to 7th year. 

... 1 3 th to 1 -’th year. 
... 1 7th to 25th year. 


1 consider that in this table any difference which may occur will bo on tho early side rather 
than ou tho late. I believe the existing law is evaded, not by employing children under nino, but 
by employing children under fourteen as adults. I have no statistics to prove this, but T can say 
that I havo frequently found children working in the gins whom tho owners tried to persuade me 
were adults, and gave this as their reason for not having had them certified. With regard to tho 
appointing of whole- time medical inspectors, l can’t say anything as regards tho largo towns, but 
in districts, such as Aligarh, I consider their appointment unnecessary, as the Civil Surgeon oan 
easily find limo to inspect the mills during his tours of inspection. The standard suggested by tho 
Textilo Factory Labour Committee for latrines is too low- One scat for every twelve persons 
should bo provided instead of one for twenty-five. 


Witness ptated that ho had to inspact a cotton mill at Hatliras, aud tlio gin9 at Aligarh and 
Ilathras. The Aligarh gins did not work at night. He had scon no signs of deterioration in 
health among tho operatives. He had seen no cases of phthisis, but some of the workers suffered 
from bronchial affootious. Ho had noticed this among t !i o operatives who attended the hospital. 
Thero was no evidence that tho Ilathras mill operatives wore adversely affected in health through 
tho long hours worked. He reported after his inspections tithe District Magistrate, who took 
action if necessary* It would bo better if the Civil Surgeon received an intimation in suoh oases 
stating that his recommendations had beeu attended to. Witness approved of raising the minimum 
age of children to ten, as he did not think that a child of nino was capable of doing half a day’s 
work. He inspected the Ilathras cott>n mill four time* a year. Thero was no second examina- 
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Lieutenant-Cob 
W. Woodwrigh 
Written evident 
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Aligarh, 


Nontenant-Colonel 
V. Woo<l\rright. 


tion for childron before working full-fcimo, and if a boy was over fourteen ho was put to work with- 
out examination. Witness entered tho probable age of the child on the certificate. Ho had seeu 
children in gins, who in his opinion were under fourteen years of age, working as adults. Kecontly 
a ginning owner had been prosecuted and fined for illegally working half-timers over time. Wit- 
ness’ opinion as to age lmd nover been contostod. He considered that tbo latrines at Aligarh 
were well cleaned. He had seen operatives waiting to uao the latrines, bat it might have been 
merely an excuse for idling. He had to inspect other ginning factories at Atrauli, and they were 
conducted similarly to those at Aligarh. Those gins had always been under the Act. Ho had no 
statistics concerning cases of bronchial catarrah among giu workers, but he considered that these 
workors were more prone to such ailments than workers in oatsido employments. Ginning work, 
however, was only for four mouths in the year, $nd so there were no permanont effects upon tho 
health of the operatives. So far as bettor ventilation was concerned, he could only suggest that 
the windows should be kept open as much as possible. 
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RATHBAS. 


Witness No. 127. 


Lala llarchamudas Ramchawl, Hathras. 

I represent the Hnmchnnd Hardcochiss Cotton Spinning Mill Company, which employs . , , , 

500 mon, 50 women, 106 hoys, 7 girls : total 723. Wo haye been working over twolvo and a half BHmchSd* B “ 
hours a day since January 1902. Written evident. 


year a. 

1901 

199*2 

1903 

1904 

1905 
H‘00 
1907 


W orlcinjj hour ft, 

11 

13*40 

13*10 

13-30 

13*37 

13*30 

13-30 


We Jo uofc 3piti fine counts or wasto, but from N’s to 10’s only- Tho average production 

on 10’a — 


Hours . 

11 

12 

33 

14 


Mule, 
0 87 oz. 

0*88 oz. 
0*88 oz. 


King per spindle per hour. 

1-00 oz. 
l'OO oz# 


Tf working hours are to bo restricted, a definite lime limit should bo prescribe*! for working, 
from (» A. m. to G-30-i’.M. with half an hour's interval bet we on noon and 2 p.m. Inspectors from 
England are not necessary, and men with a thorough knowledge of the working of Indiau mills 
would be more useful. So elasticity should be allowed in the working of the law, otherwise it 
will be abused. Mill-owners should piovido properly built houses for their work-people at special 
reduced rents. The Commission might kindly suggest to tko Government that they should bring 
the canal into Hathras, ;»t an early date, as the well water is extremely bad and rains the steam 
boilers in three years. Tho present system of working hours is satisfactory, and thoro is no noud 
of making any alteration in it, for the physique of tho workers Joes not soom to to affected by / 

long hours. Tho engine should stop between noon and 2 p.m. for half nil hour. The shaft system \ 

is preferable, in which case hours should not be limited. A special class of “ young persons M is 
not desirable, because the majority of the work-people belong to the intermediate class, and if tho 
hours are limited by law, the mill cannot be woiked by adults without them. A special register 
should be kept if this intermediate class is made. Women should be prohibited from working 
at night# Tho ago for children should not be raised abovo nine, but certificates of physical fitness 
and age should bo required before they are employed. Ono month should be allowed to obtain 
these certificates. Certificates of ago and physical fitness should also be obtained before a half- 
timer works full-time. Children should be employed in rogulnv morning and afternoon sots. 

Factory ownex-s should not provide elementary education for children working in their mills. 

Non-working children should not bo allowed into dangerous parts of a factory, and this should bo 
enforced by law. Tho present system of sanitation and ventilation seems satisfactory. A standard 
of moisture for air in factories is necessary. A standard for tho purity of water for humidifying 
purposes should be prescribed. Latrino accommodation should be one soat for every twenty-five 
workers. Separate urinal accommodation should bo insisted on. All doors should open from inside 
outwards. Further precautions for fencing iu spinning mills are not required. 

Witness statod that his mill was started six years ago. Ho had 21,000 spindles, 8,500* ring Oral eouhnoe* 
spindles and 12,500 mole spindles. Ho worked in the cold season from 6-30 a.m. to 8 p.m., and 
in tho hot season from 5-30 a.m. to 8 p.m. Tho half-timers changed their shifts at 12 noon, and 
the mill closed for tho interval from 12*30 to 1 o’clock. He had had electric light for the last four 
yours ; previous to that the mill worked only daylight hours. With the introduction of electric 
light there was an increase in tho rates of pay. Tho half-timers received Rs. 3 a month and tho 
full-time boys from Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 a mouth. Ho had to pay higher wages than in tho Agra mills, 
because it was a new indnstry in Hathras, and the hands had to be trained. Tho women all left 
work at 6 o'clock at night, and never worked later than that hour. They were only employed in 
the reeling room, and after 0 o’clock tho work was carried on by men. The long hours had not 
adversely affected the health of tho operatives, and tho workmen had never complained of the 
length of the hours. He considered that tho men actually worked twelve hours out of the fourteen 
hours, and there were always from 10 to 15 per cent, of the hands in tho compound. He employed 
extra hands to allow for this, and so the machines were never idle. Tho electric light working 
was not so good as in the day, and tho decrease in the production by electric light amounted to 
from 5 to 10 per cent . compared with tho production in the daytime. A fixed twelve-hour day 
jrould mean a decrease in production, and if a law were passed limiting male adult labour to 
twelve hours, then tho industry would be injured. Tho hands would idle just as much if the 
working day were shortened. They spun only 10's and 12’s the mill. The employes were kolnis 
and chamars from the Aligarh district. He had a few men from Cawnpore, and they worked 
better than the Aligarh men. The men made no complaints when the electric light was introduced 
but accepted the increased pay as compensation for the longer hours. The doctor came every six , 
months to pass the children, and in the interval ohildren were taken on and employed as half-timers 
until the doctor made his inspection. The certificates were kept in the office. Only a very small pro- 

S rtion of ohildren were rejected as unfit. He intended shortly to introduce weaving. The working of 
e mill would be greatly hampered if they were uot allowed to employ children until they were examined 
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Harcharandas 

iamehand. 


Lala Saligram 
Antram. 

Oral evidence. 


Lala Kealmbdco 
Gokalohand. 
Oral evidence. 


Baba Lai 
Knni Lai. 

* Oral evidence . 


Lala Sheomukbrai 
Math rum aL 
Oral evidence . 


by the doctor, as the latter only came once every six months. The doctor sometimes came for 
other duties and ho then passed children also, but they could never be sure of his coming, except 
on two occasions in the year. The doctor only received a fee of four annas a child. The children 
were not examined again when they wont on as full-timers, as tho doctor entered their probable age 
on the certificate, and when they arrived at fourteen thoy were employed forthwith as adults. If 
a new applicant’s ago was doubtful ho was employed as a half-timer until tho doctor’s arrival* 
Ho had had no fatal accidents in the mill, and tho long hours in the hot-weathor days were not 
exhausting to tho men. It was extremely hot thou, but tho men stood the boat. lie had no fang 
for purifying tlio air. Them was no dispensary in the compound, but ho was building oighty 
rooms for his employes to live in. 


Witness No. 128. 

Lala Saligram Antram , Hathras • 

Witness stated that he was the owner of two ginning factories and one press in I fat liras. There 
were fifty gins in one factory, and 36 iu I ho other. Me had also one ginning factory and press in 
the Budaun district. His factories worked at present from G a.m. to 0 p.m., but when thoro was a 
press of work thoy worked for 24 hours, with two shifts of 12 hours eaoh. At other tiinos they 
worked with one shift from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., but when working these hours it was tho practice for 
the malo members of the family to come at 5 a.m. and work till 8 a.m. At tho latter hour the 
women camo and worked tho remainder of the day, allowing tho men to go to their work iu the 
bazars, or elsewhere. The women received 3 annas a day, and sometimes annas for a 12 hours’ 
day. He did not employ females on night shifts, because it was prohibited by law ; men were 
employed at night. The wages wore paid par gin, and ho did not mind who worked tho gin. Ho 
understood that it was not permissible to employ females at night, and theroforo ho did not do so. 
All tho Hathras gins were under tho Act, and they wore hampered by having to give tho Sunday 
holiday. Owners would prefer to close their gius, for four days all at once, in order that that 
stoppage could be utilised for cleaning tho boiler.?. Ho employed twelve oxtra females for tho 
50 gins. 

Note. — T he witness did not prepare any written evidence. 


Witness No. 129. 

Lala Kcshabdeo Qohtlchand, Hathras • 

Witness stated that he was ilio owner of ono ginning factory containing 44 gins, and one press. 
Tho working hours were from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., but they did not work every day. He never worked 
longer than those hours, and had novel worked at night. Ho had only ono engine for both 
ginning and pressing, and the latter had to be done at night. The factory closed for the 1 J hour’s 
interval for the women from 11-30 a.m to 1 p.m. Tho females arranged Oio reliefs among them- 
selves. Ho did net keep an attendance book. The female labour was supplied by contract, and tho 
women wore allowed to rest when thoy pleased. Iiis factory had been running for six years, and 
there had never been an accident. lie had no opener. Ginning factory owners suffered no hard- 
ship owing to the application of the Act. 

Note. — T he witness did not prepare any written evi donee. 


Witness No. 130. 

Babu Lai Kunj Lai , Hathras. 

Witness stated that ho was the owner of ono ginning factory and ono press. Tho factory had 
been working si nco 1906. Ho had 48 gins, and worked from 5 a.m, to 8 p.m. Ho had never worked 
for longor hours. Ho employed 12 oxtra hands in order that tho women might be relieved when 
necessary. The first three hours of the working day v/oro worked partly by oxtra hands, and partly 
by men. The females camo to work at 8 a.m. Tho advantage of being exempted from the Act was 
that they would bo able to employ the hands for longer hours, and thoro would bo greater profit. 
They had a pool of tho ginning profits in Hathras. His gin and press cost him ono lakh of rupees, 
and last year he made a profit of Rs. 18,000. He had not had any accidents in his factory. 

Note.— T he witness did not propare any written evidence. 


Witness No. 131. 

Lala Sheomukhrai Hathrumal , Hathras. 

Witness stated that he was the owner of ono ginning factory and ono press. Ho had 80 gins. 
Last year ho worked from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. Ho employed 20 females extra, above the usual com- 
plement. He objected to the application of the Act bocause it entailed the Sunday holiday, and 
also because they could not allow children in the factoiy. Even if the Act were abrogated they 
would still have to employ extra bands, as tho operatives could not work efficiently for more than 
12 hours without shifts. If extra hands were supplied, they could work longer, with an hoar’s 
rest at mid-day. He had a ginning opener, but it was not used. He had never had an accident in 
tho factory. 


Note.— T he witness did not prepare any written evidence. 
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Witness No. 132. 

Lala Piyari Lai , manager, Hathras . 

I represent the Harmukh Rai Govind Ram ginning mills and cotton presses at Hathras, 
Khmja, Kosi, Palwal, Govindgarh and Alwar. At a press factory 38 men only are omployed ; at 
.ginning factories the numbor varies according to the numbers of gins, and the working hours. 
We usually employ 50 women and 30 mon at Hathras — 50 gins— when oar factory is working from 
•6 A.M. to 6 p.m. aud when our factory is working from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., we omploy 40 mon and GO 
women, viz*, 20 persons for relief purposes. Women are moro frequently absent at their working 
hours than mon, and in such cases fcho members of their family relieve them. No children are 
employed on any part of the machines. The working season is about four months, from 15th Octo- 
ber to 15th February. Tho working hours aro 5 a.m. to 6 p.m. The average number of hours for 
men is twelve and for women oloven, and they all have intervals of rest twice, for half an hour, as 
our engine is usually stopped for oiling and cleaning purposes. There is no particular objection to 
bringing ginning mills under tho Factory Act, provided it is made applicable to all ginning and 
pressing factories. In ginning mills tho women should be employed from 5 A.M. to 8 p.m. by shifts, 
because in this Provinoo there aro too many ginning mills, and men are not obtainable, and tho 
women can have no other means of earning tho highest wages except in the ginning mills. If it is 
decided to make tho Factory Act apply specially to ginning mills or presses, my suggestions are 
M follows : — 

(а) General rules should bo made by tho Collector of each district, in consultation with the 

several factory owners, managers, and agents, as local conditions aro so various that 
rules cannot be made applicable generally. 

(б) No part of tho factory should bo deemed a w factory ” except where tho machines are 

working. 

(c) No child should be employed on any machino for cleaning or any other process# 

(d) Children should be employed for picking kapas in tho compound by any kipas owner, 

and there is no need of any physical certificate and special register for them. In tho 
compound the mill owner keeps several godowns for the use of their customers, aud 
they employ separately men, womon and chil iron for their own purposes, with which 
tho mill owner has no concern, or control over thorn, except to recover the ginning 
charges. 

(a) Ginning mills shonld be worked day aud night by shifts and double staffs# 

(/) Women should be worked by shifts during tho night. 

(g) Ginning mills should be exempted from the Sunday holidays, as tho omploycos aro not 
regular in their attendance. 

Now admissions aro made daily by tho contractor, and their wa^os are paid daily ; they havo 
full liberty to go to their houses at any time they like. No skilled labourers aro required in those 
mills; beside this, in these provinces, the average festivals are at least two or three days a mmth, 
and also wo have to closo for three or four days in each month for washiug our boiler, &o. Tho 
line shafts of the ginning mills must bo properly fenced, but cannot lie cased ; no woman should be 
omployed in front of the oponer, and the way to avoid accidents at tho kapas opener from stones or 
pieces of brick is to see that tho fooder watches tho cotton as he feeds it in. To provent fire 
accidents water-buckets should be kept close to the leap as opener. No fatal accident has occurred 
in our factory. Cotton presses should be entirely exempted from the Act as they aro working only 
a few hours in a day. No women aud children aro employed in presses. 

Witness statod that he did not wish factories to be exempted from the Act, except to tho 
extent that tho wookly holidays should not be c mpulsory. They had to work their factories as tho 
cotton camo in, and it was also inconvenient to bo bound by restrictions as to hours. Only that 
part of tho factory where the paaohinery was should bo under tho Act, aud the corn pound whore tho 
cotton owners stacked their cotton, aud employed women and children to pick it, ought to bo 
oxompted from tho operation of tho Act. The work in tho coin pound was not under tho control of 
the ginning owner, who should not bo held responsible for what went on there. Women ought 
also to be allowed to work at nigbt. When the crop was good they workod for 24 hours with two 
ahifts. When there was this pressure of work it was essential to omploy women, and any prohi- 
bition against women working at night would seriously affect the ginning industry. 


Witness No. 133. 

Mr* Uttamchand Munjal , B*A% % manager of Messrs • Bankamal Haas Bafs Funjabi 
cotton ginning and press factories f Hathras • 

Witness stated that the gins and presses controlled by his company afforded employment 
to 75 men and ?o women. The gins worked from SO to 1 iO days a yoar, and the working days of 
the press did notexcood 30. The ginning factories worked for fourteen hours a day, aud the press 
for eight hours. No women worked for more than tho legal hours, and there was a relieving set, 
which enabled half of them to go out and rest from 8-3 f a.m. to 12-30 p.m., and the other half 
from noon to 4 r.M Witness Baw no serious objection t> bringing all gins under the new Ant, 
irrespective of the time they worked, though there should be modifications in the general law if they 
were all brought under the existing Aot. In his opinion there was no necessity to bring presses 
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under the Act He saw no objection to women working on tho gins at night, though it should be 
laid down that no woman should work more than eleven hours in the twenty-four. If women 
were prohibited from working at night it would entail serious loss to the ginning industry, especially 
as in times of pressure the work had to bo got through quickly, otherwise the cotton would dete- 
riorate in quality : night work on gins would hot load to dotori oration in the health of tho women, 
provided they were allowed good intervals of rest. If all ginR and presses were brought uuder 
the Act, he would suggest that the Sunday holiday should not be made compulsory. They should 
be permitted to stop for four days at one time, when tho boiler could be cleaned. The term 
“ factory ** should only apply to thoso parts where lhoro was machinery, aud not to tho compound. 
Very often tho cotton owners brought women aud children into the oompound, aud the owners of 
the gin ought not to be held responsible for their presence there. The Collector of each distriot 
ought further to bo allowed, after consultation with the mill managers, to frame bye-laws suited 
to the peculiar conditions existing in each locality. The lino shaft should always bo adequately 
fenced. Women should bo prohibited from working in front of the opener, whion work could bo 
dono by men. In his opinion if a screen of strong gunny cloth was hung in front of tho opener 
it would prevent accidents from the stones which were hurled out of the machine. During tho 
last five years there had been two fatal accidents in the gins, one was tho case of an experienced 
fitter who had gone to the shafting gallery to put leather belting on a pulley, and tho other was u 
labourer who had no business in the machine room. It was presumed in his case that his pagri 
fell near the shafting, and tho man tried to get it out Witness contended that in tho United 
Provinces labourers were not overworked, and any further legislation was uncalled for. He 
thought that young children should bo allowed in the compound, without medical certificates, to do 
light work, such as picking out the yellow cotton from tho Jmpas. The children would earn . 
moderate wages and help the family income. The present medical examination, and tho payment 
of a fee of four annas before even light work could bo done, were a great hindrance. Tho experi- 
ment of hanging screens of gunny cloth in front of the opener, where the kapas fell, had been 
adopted with success in all his company’s factories. They worked up to 8 p.m. by candle light, 
but ho had givoK ordurs for an electric light installation. lie lmd never received any complaints 
concerning theyhours worked. 

N 07 i:. — T he witness did not submit written evidence. 
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Note by Sir John Prescott Hewclt, K.C.S.I C.I.E . , Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh , for the Factory Labour Commission. 

* The inspection establishment for factories in the United Provinces consists of (i) the part-time Government of the 
services of Mr. Walsh, who is the Inspector of Factories in Bengal, and (ii) the District Magistrates United Provinces.* 
and Civil Surgeons. It is wholly inadequate, and the Local Government has represented it to be so. 

The question of appointing a special inspector lies over till the report of the committee, although it 
has been recommended by the Local Government. There is no doubt that, although Mr. Walsh is a 
very competent inspector, ho is not able to give adequate time to the inspection of the factories .in 
these Provinces. I do not consider that the inspection of a factory can be adequately done, as a part 
of his duties, by the District Magistrate. To my mind factory inspection is a special work for which 
special training is required. Upon the question whether the factory inspectors should be recruited 
in the United Kindgom or, in the alternative, trained there, it is not easy to give a confident opinion. 

I have no doubt that it is of great advantage that the inspector should have had opportunities of 
observing the working of factories in England. On the other hand, there is a danger that on transfer 
from England to India he may be in too great a hurry at first and be led into mistakes owing to his 
not recognizing the essential differences, which are many, between the conditions in which factories 
are worked in India and in England. On the whole I should Lc disposed to recommend the adoption 
of both methods for the present, with the idea that ultimately the appointment of inspectors 
recruited in India but trained in England should be the method of recruitment to be generally 
followed. For these provinces we require one whole-time inspector and one whole-time medical 
inspector. I think that the medical inspectors should undertake all medical duties, fhcluding the 
certifying of ages of children in factories ; that they need not necessarily form part ofrthe Indian 
Medical Service or the subordinate medical service, but that there would be no harm in their doing 
so ; and that it would be of advantage that they should belong to the Indian Medical Service since 
such an arrangement would make them fit more readily into the administrative machinery. I am 
opposed to the idea that they should bo permitted to take private practice. I think that it would 
bo open to great objection to centralize factory administration throughout India and to vest the 
direct and supreme control in the Department of Commerce and Industry. I have the less hesitation 
in expressing a strong opinion on this point in that I have had the honour to be both the Mqpber in 
charge of the Commerce and Industry Department, and also the Head of a Local Government. I 
sincerely trust that no attempt will be made to appoint an Inspector-General of Factories to be 
entrusted with the duty of inspecting the different factories tn different Provinces. The conditions 
of labour in one place in India differ very materially from those in another, and too rigid a system 
of Conducting inspections is to be deprecated. I have visited mills and seen operatives at work in 
textile factories in Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, and 
Lancashire, and I have never seen a single symptom among the mill hands in India which led me 
to think that they suffer from over- work. On the contrary they usually look healthier and stronger 
than the general population of the class to which they belong. I had no opportunity of observing 
how the operatives fared when they were engaged on work for the long hours which were in force in 
the factories in Bombay in the autumn of 1905. I cannot help thinking that long hours such as these 
could not, even though the work of an Indian mill hand is far less strenuous than that of a factory 
operative in Great Britain, fail, if adhered to for any length of time, to have a very injurious 
effect on the operatives. I believe that the long hours which are followed, or, at all events, have been 
followed, at times in the jute factories in Calcutta and the cotton factories in Bombay have been 
to some extent brought about by what seems to me to be a pernicious system, namely, that under 
which in the former the agents of a mill are remunerated upon the gross outturn and not upon the 
profits, while in the latter those who financed the mills in their early days receive a rate of remuneration 
fixed at so much per pound of cotton cloth produced. These two factors point to outturn, not 
profits, as the object to be aimed at, and are productive of wasteful and uneconomical manage- 
ment. I wish that it had been possible for mill-owners throughout India to have combined and 
asked the Government to legislate so as to embody in an Act of the Legislative Council an agree- 
ment that they would only work for certain hours. I recognize the objections to the regulation of 
the hours of adult labour by law, and I fear that, if legislation is now undertaken to limit the working 
hours of adult males to twelve or to thirteen hours, it will not stop here, but that attempts will be 
made in the future — not always suggested merely by the idea of doing justice to the operative — to , 

still further restrict the working hours of adult males. I am not sure that a limitation by law to 
twelve or thirteen hours would be popular with the operatives themselves, since it must lead either to 
the reduction of their earnings or to their having to work more strenuously than they do at present. 

If, however, mill-owners will resort to such hours as were in force in Bombay, with the mills open from 
5 A.M. to 8 p.m. and the men working — not indeed continuously, but still in the mill — for 14{[ hours 
in a climate such as that of Bombay, I seo no alternative but for Government to legislative fixing 
the hours of labour. I believe that it is the case that in the Bombay mills during those long 
hours the operatives took intervals of rest varying from 1$ to 3 hours, probably in most instances 
being nearer the higher than the lower figure. I agree with the suggestion that the working 
hours of adult labour in factories Bhould be fixed at twelve. I do not see any reason why a 
factory should not be opened at 5 a.m. in the hot weather, and should therefore be opposed to 
any legislation which would not permit a factory to begin work at that hour from the 1st 
of April to the 1st of November. On the other hand, in the cold weather in Northern India 
the opening of a factory at 5 a.m., which necessitates the mill hands, including the children, being 
about at 4-30, is objectionable, as this is an intolerable hour for children in the cold *weatfier, I 
83 S. to F» L* 0» i 
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The OoTpmme it of should like to see the authorized hour for the opening of a factory between the 1st of November and 
the United Piovin* the 1st of March fixed at 6 a.m. I was formerly of the opinion that it would not be desirable to 
t os * create a class of “ young persons,” and my opinion was based upon the fact that young people are 

very early married in India, and that they ought to be treated as adults after the age of fourteen* 
I have modified this opinion and am in favour now of the creation of a class of “ young persons ,# 
intermdiatc between the half-timer and the adult. I am aware of the fact that the creation of this 
class may be inconvenient from an administrative point of view, but at the same time I do not 
think that the mere fact of its inconvenience should lead us to say that it should not be created. If it be 
decided that it is inadvisable to create a class of “ young persons,” I would certainly advocate the 
maintenance of a special register of all workers under the age of sixteen in order to facilitate enquiries 
as to the physical fitness of the youngest adults to work full time. I am of opinion that the employ- 
ment of women at night should be absolutely prohibited. 1 believe that it is uncommon at present, 
except in ginning factories, which are only at work at certain times of the year and where in conse* 
quonco it is necessary to work at full speed. The presence of a woman in a factory at night leads her 
to bring her infant, with her into the mill to sleep, and this is a practice which must be prejudicial 
to the health of these children and should not be contemplated by the law. I am not in favour of 
raising the minimum age at which children are allowed to work in factories beyond 9. 1 would require 

a certificate both of age and physical fitness before children are allowed to work in factories. Simi- 
larly, if a class of “ young persons ” be not created T would require certificates of both age and physi- 
cal fitness for those who pass from half time to full time before they are permitted to work full time. 
I support the suggest ion that children should not be employed except in regular sets, whether morning- 
and-afternoon sets or double set s. 1 1 hi nk it essential that factory owners should be required to provide 
space for elementary education in their factories. I would require them to contribute towards the 
expense of such education, and would furnish aid towards these schools from Government. This is 
what we are about to do in Cawnporc. I should like to prevent non-working children from accom- 
panying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories ; but I fear that it would not be possible 
to enforce afbilc of this nature, and, t hat being so, I do not advocate it. I do think it very necessary 
that there (should be proper ventilation in factories in Tndia. I believe that most factories are so 
constructed that they might be properly ventilated, but that the mill-hands will not permit the win- 
dows to remain open as intended. If samples of air were taken from factories in India they might or 
might not — I am unable to express an opinion of any value on this point — prove that the air was bad ; 
but I do not believe von will get the mill-hands to help you in ensuring that its standard of purity shall 
be raised. On the oilier hand, if you interfere with their doing as they like in this matter they will 
resent it. This remark applies also to the idea of prescribing a standard of moisture for the air in 
factories with reference to the health of the workers. If such a standard is required for the manufacturing 
processes and can be secured without injury to the health of the operative, no obstacle should 
be placed in enabling the manager of the mill to obtain it. So far as? am able to judge, it would be a 
reasonable measure, from the point of view of the health of the operatives, to fix a standard of 
purity for the water used for humidifying purposes ; but whether it would be easy to do so is a 
matter upon which I cannot express au opinion. I think it reasonable that the standard of 
latrine accommodation should be raised to one seat for every twenty-five workers, and that 
separate urinal accommodation should be insisted on. It should be prescribed that all doors of 
working rooms should be hung so as to open readily from the inside outwards to enable operatives to 
escape in case of fire. My experience does not lead me to think that further precautions for fencing 
machinery are necessary in any factories or class of factories. If the question “should arrange- 
ments be made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India V 9 
means that a chief factory inspector should be appointed under the Government of India to insist 
on the inspections being rigidly assimilated in different Provinces, I am opposed to the proposal. 
I am strongly of opinion that full-time medical inspectors of factories should bo appointed to assist 
the present inspectors in securing the due observance of the Act, and am thoroughly opposed to 
the present system, which imposes duties in regard to the observance of the Factory Act on the 
Magistrates and Civil Surgeons of districts. Factories are generally to be found in districts and centres 
where the work of the District Magistrate and the Civil Surgeon is unusually severe, and to my 
mind it is unreasonable to expect cither of these officers to conduct the duties which are now imposed 
on them under the Factory Act. 


Witness No. 134. 

ilfr. 11. T). Allen of Messrs. Cooper , AVen & Co., Cawnpore . 

Mr. Allen. Before replying seriatim to the points referred to the Commission, I would like to give prominence 

Writtvn rridjner. to the following fact which call for special consideration : — 

In the first place, the industry in which my firm is engaged, and of which we are the pioneers in 
this ountry, is carried out on absolutely different lines to any textile or milling industry. A very 
s-mall minority of our workers are employed at machines, indeed less than 10 percent, of our men are so 
employed, the remainder being employed on taskwork, and being at liberty to leave the factory when 
their day’s task is finished. There can thus bo no f everish anxiety on our part to get the utmost of its 
capacity out of a machine, to the disregard or detriment of its operative. We are business men. and 
realize the importance of not overtasking our men. To do so would inevitably result in bad wort 
Secondly, we consider that any legislation restricting the working hours of adult labour would bo an 
unwarrantable interference with the freedom of the subject. It has been hinted that the Indian worker 
is too ignorant or too timid to protect himself from an employer’s greed, and must therefore be pro- 
tected by Government legislation from the aggression of the employer. Our opinion is that the Indian 
worker, in the present state of the labour market, where the demand for workers is greater than the 
supply, is a most independent person ; also that he has an instinctive desire to do as little as possible 
in an allotted time, 'and this, with his independence,, are sufficient safeguards for him against his 
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employer, and against the physical deterioration with which he is said to he threatened. A further Mr. Allen, 
point is the fact that working hours of factories in this country arc the direct result of the temperament 
or constitution of the worker, and of the efTects of an enervating climate, and their length is more appar- 
ent than real. The manufacturer when founding liis business in this country soon came to realize that 
the average Indian worker cannot be hastened. lie is either disinclined, or unable, to achieve results, 
as a matter of course, by short strenuous effort, but greatly prefers to spin his task out to his own time. 

The result is the institution of hours, which to the home worker, able, und expected, to put in every 
ounce of his effort to each minute, appear long, but which arc really far better suited to the Indian 
worker, and the climate he w orks in, than is the English Unionist labourer’s eight-hour day. A the 
object of this Commission would appear to be the mprovemt nt of both the moral and physical welfare 
of the worker, I have no hesitation in saying that the surroundings in factories in Cawnpore are more 
likely to lead to this end than are the insanitary and unhealthy conditions prevailing in the local bazars. 

The working hours of adult males should not be limited Adult male workers in England and on the 
Continent have full personal liberty as to the number of hours worked. Any interference with this 
liberty would be improper towards the worker, and unreasonable towards the emp oyer. In no cape 
has it come to our knowledge that a worker in a factory in this country puts in longer hours than he 
would of his own choice do in any other employment. Consideration should be given to the fact that, 
while in the factory, the workman is allowed certain periods of rest und relaxation for bathing, smoking, 
etc., which all tend to shorten his actual working Louis. In my fac tory the workmen have no restric- 
tions imposed in the matter of these periods provided of course that they are ndulged in reason, and 
the privilege not glaringly abused. There is not the least genuine desire on the part of the workers to 
have their day’s labour curtailed, if by this curtailing their earnings are also d minishcd. r Jlie piece- 
worker wants no interference with his hours, but the labourer paid by the day would naturally pray . 
for such interference. I cannot say whether the physique of w takers would be affected bv long hours, 
as we have never hud the opportunity of testing this, not having ourso.ves worked ong hours The 
ordinary working day n my factory (viz., 10J hours n winter and 11 hours n sunnier) is shorter 
than the petty employer in the bazar exacts from his operatives. Any factory legislation would not 
touch this petty employer, and if any benefit would be conferred thereby, it would come to the man 
who is already well treated in comparison with the other, who would still continue under the burden 
of unrestricted hours. Another point must not be lost. sight of, and that is that by compulsorily 
limiting the working hours of a factory such as mine, which has often been called upon by a sudden 
stress of war to work at very high pressure for short periods, in order to meet emergent demands for 
war material, the interest of the State would be jeopardised. It has happened before this that on 
receipt of a sudden call for boots, saddlery and accoutrements by the War Department we have had 
to choose between setting aside other orders or working overtime. If the hours of work are limited by 
enactment the choice will then, under simi’ar circumstances, lie between injuring our position with 
other constituents irreparably, or wilfully breaking the luw^ This is wliat I mean by such an enact- 
ment being unreasonable to the employer. It would be improper to the employe to prevent his 
earning the increased wage that wou'd come from longer hours on piece-work. It must also be con- 
sidered that the worker is alive to the fact that he is better treated in a factory than he would be by 
the petty bazar employer and “ sweater.” At the same time if his chances of earning a full wage 
were curtailed in the factory, he would be dr veil to the bazar whore his condition, cither moral or 
physical, would not be improved. If hours must be limited, 1 think that 12 hours of actual work 
should be the limit. This to exclude all periods during which the engine is stopped. The best method 
of enforcing the restriction would be n my estimation by the exaction by law of a fine, for each man 
worked beyond the limit I do not think that the law should specify the hours between which work 
may be conducted. Such restriction would, to operate fairy in all parts of the country and in all 
seasons of the year, need to be so clast- c, and the margin so great, as to render the limit inoperative 
or useless. 1 think that the engine should be compelled to stop for at least half an hour a day, so as 
to divide the working day fairly evenly, but I cannot even here express approval of a fixed hour for this 
stoppage. It may often happen that local religious feeling or other ci.cumstances will compel an 
employer to close for the day at an earlier hour than usual, and in that case the fixed break at noon 
would affect him awkwardly. Latitude w f ould, in any enactment, need to be given to an employer 
to meet such an eventuality. I think it would meet the case if it were laid down that no factory could 
work without a break for more than a certain number of hours. For this I suggest eight as the limit. 

1 cannot admit that there has been illegal employment in factories of children between the age of 12 and 
14, to justify the assumption that there has been physical deterioration The deterioration is, on the 
contrary, noticeable among children sweated and slaved in the cities and bazars, whom no legal pro- 
tection can reach, and who, compelled by their parents or masters to earn a wage do so amid surround- 
ings which the factory will save them from. I do not think that in this country there is a class of 
‘ ‘ young persons ’ ’ in t-lie sense accepted by the English Act. There are children, and once these reach 
the age of puberty, which it must bo always remembered comes from two to three years earlier here 
than at home, they are fathers of families. If there is an intermediate stage it is a very short one, a year 
at most. The adoption of infantile precautions for one who is permitted by law, and by the popular 
voice, and even coercion of his own class to be himself the father of an infant would be, I think, 
grotesquely inconsistent. It may be considered pertinent to enquire here what is calculated to be- 
como of the half-timer child who is turned out of the factory at the conclusion of his half day’s work 
when neither of his parents can bo with him ? Would he not be in a better case if allowed to stay 
within the factory, even if at work, than be permitted to stray at will in the streets ? The solution of 
this problem should lie with Government. I do not think that there is any need for a register of 
workers between the ages of 14 and 16. My reasons may be found above. 

I difalr the employment of women at night, even in shifts, should be prohibited. The moral 
reasons are obvious. The physical reasons are that the whole of the house work falls on the woman, 
the bea ring , the rearing, and the care of the children, and the preparation of the meals, and no oppor- 
tunity should be given for the employment of women in order to satisfy the greed for gain of the male 
head of the family. The present provisions of the Indian Factories Act are sufficiently protective as 
far as the limit of the numbers of hours (eleven) during which a woman may be worked, but it permits 
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the employment of women at night under the shift system, and this should, in my opinion, l>e put a 
stop to. So far from thinking that tho minimum age of children should be raised beyond nine, I 
think that their interests would be better served if their employment in factories, whore they are far 
more likely to be well treated and in more sanitary surroundings than in tho bazars, were permitted 
from the age of eight, I go beyond this, and though I am aware that tho preponderance of opinion 
is against me, I consider that in Tndia as a male child of over 1 2 is in his manners, customs and privileges 
treatod almost as an adult, he should at this age be permitted the freedom of working full time as an 
adu t. Previous to 1891, when the Indian Factories Act was amended, he was so permitted, and his 
employment as a half-timer was sanctioned from the age of seven. I do not think that these limits 
should have been altered, and I would urge their restoration ; certainly the restoration of the maxi- 
mum limit of 12 instead of, as at present, 14. I think a certificate of age should be obtained before a 
child is employed, but I am opposed to the proposal that certificates of physical fitness should be obtained 
at the same time as age certificates, prior to the employment of a child in a factory. It is quite reason- 
able that an inspector, seeing a sickly child, should bo empowered to prohibit or to direct the dis- 
continuance of his employment till he be fit again, but when tho child is fit the employer should, equally 
reasonably, be able to demand that the certifying surgeon should examine the child, and if satisfied, 
should issue a certificate of age which would in itself be a certificate of fitness. I do not think it is 
really necessary to certify to the age of one who wishes to qualify as a full-timer, and who has worked 
as a half-timer. His age is easily obtained from the registers. Nor do I think that a certificate of 
physical fitness should be necessary. Common sense will dictate to employers that a child physically 
unfit will be an unproductive labourer. I do not think that it is necessary to prescribe for the 
employment of children in regular sets. I can only argue from assumed possibilities, as we have never 
tried working in sets, but I should say that it would be far easier for a greedy parent to work his 
child in two places on the same day under different names, if, by regular morning sets in the one place, 
and afternoon sets in the other, he were able to fit in the time at both places. A modified set system 
is bound to introduce itself if the working hours of children are curtailed below their present low 
seven hours* limit, but the employer should be given full latitude as to when and how he shall employ 
the child within the limits, so as to prevent his services being absorbed elsewhere in his spare time. 
Until the State imposes compulsory education of children on the people at large, I certainly do not 
think that the employer of labour on a large scale, who is already of great benefit to the country, should 
be still further taxed by being compelled to give education to the children employed by him. But 
as a matter of fact, most employers are alive to the value of elementary education for their half-timers, 
as the lad who knows how to read, write and figure, even in an elementary way, is more intelligent 
. and therefore of greater value as a workman than the illiterate one. Government, instead of compelling 
the education of the half-timer by his employer should I think, deserve it, by en< ouraging the em- 
ployer with good teachers and grants-in-aid from the date of the actual opening of a school, and not 
as I believe now, after three years of satisfactory working. Elementary education for factory children 
should be of a character that is likely to develop their powers of observation (as by the kindergarten 
system) and not simply a process of cramming, which is of little or no value when practical work is the 
end in view. I think that a prohibition against young children accompanying workers to dangerous 
or unhealthy parts of factories is reasonable and necessary. Some factories enforce it as a matter of 
rule, others, particularly those where women are employed, do not. It may be taken for granted that 
non-working children as a rule accompany their mothers, and the best way of enforcing the prohibition 
would be to prohibit the employment of women in dangerous or unhealthy parts of a factory. The 
breach of this should be made subject to a fine enforced by law. I do not think that under the vastly 
varying conditions of climate in the various parts of India, and during the various seasons, any analy- 
tical standard of purity of air could reasonably be enforced. Local medical inspectors of victories 
already have powers to meet this case, and the appointment of whole- time circle medical inspectors, 
and the granting of right of appeal to a chief inspector, would 1 think suffice. The matter of the 
environment of a factory, which is often beyond the control of the owner, must be borne in mind. A 
factory in crowded Bombay, sui rounded by chawh and tenement houses, cannot possibly have as 
pure air in its vvoikrooms as one on the banks of the Ganges in Cuwn pore, and tho owner of the 
former can no more prevent his evil plight ilian can owner of the latter be congratulated on 
personally achieving his good conditions. Wo do not use humidifying pi oc esses except in a small 
way, and I cannot express an opinion as to the fixation of a humidity standaid beyond saying that 
the conditions of the country and climate w T ould render legislation for this as unreasonable as in the 
case of air. If water is used for humidifying purposes, its source of supply should be controlled 
by the same rules that at present govern the supply of washing water, and the medical inspector 
should be empowered to deal with this. I do not think that the present standard of latrine accommo- 
dation, as laid down for these provinces in notification No. ii^ofn.-m of 6th May 1893, sections 26 


and 27, viz ., one latrine to every 60 persons, and separate latrines for women, needs any improvement. 
The doors of working rooms should be hung so as to open readily outwards, but reasonable time should 
be given to owners of existing factories to effect such changes as may be necessary to comply with this. 
Further precautions for fencing machinery are not required, beyond facilitating the inspection of 
factories by expert mechanic inspectors, and by increasing the staff in this branch. If the Factory 
Act is to be administered reasonably, it must be administered uniformly throughout India, allowance 
only being made for prevailing conditions of climate, where this affects the working of the Act. I 
think that the appointment of whole-time medical inspectors with reasonably small circles of control 
is desirable. Chief inspectors to whom a right of appeal should lie are also desirable. I represent 
Cooper, Allen & Co., Government Boot and Army Equipment Factory. The average attendance 
during tho first 11 months of this year in this factory is 

Adult males - _ - . _ - ... 2,760 

,. females — 36 

Children male — T*. Z ~ ^ 

female .. " I “ - II Z nil 


\ 


Total 


3.004 
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I think that an inspector of factories cannot be equipped for his duties unless in addition to Mr. Alton, 
mechanical knowledge, and a knowledge of sanitation and its means of improvement, he combines a 
knowledge, not merely an acquaintance, or an assumption of knowledge, but a real knowledge , of the 
native. No inspector merely trained to technicalities in England can have tins. I certainly think 
though that a factory inspector should be acquainted with the latest practice at home. I think 
that any more stringent law, if it must be introduced, must be sufficiently elastic in its operation to 
meet varying trades, varying climates, varying seasons, and India’s vastly varying peoples. Whether 
any such law, if introduced, would be more stringent than the present one, is, I think, a moot point. 

Any suggestions which I may have regarding the housing of factory hands have already taken practical 
shape in our own village of workman’s dwellings, where in 900 houses wo accommodate a large per- 
centage of our most valued workmen. I can only recommend other factories to follow our example. 

Witness stated that the engines began at 0 o’clock in the hot weather, and 7 o’clock in the cold Oral tvidtnu. 
weather ; but the men were always allowed half an hour’s grace and they worked up to 6-30 p.m. with 
half an hour’s interval from 12 noon to 12-30 p.m. In exceptional times, when for instance there was 
a big military expedition on, they had worked up to 8 p.m. During the South African war this over- 
time working went on for some months. The majority of the men were on piece work, but some were 
paid by the month. These latter were on task work, and when they had done their task, which the firm 
considered a fair day’s work, they were allowed to go home even before the factory was closed. The 
knowledge that they could thus leave when they had done their task made them more attentive to 
their work. Witness had had no experience of mills and factories, where long hours were systemati- 
cally worked, and his evidence and expressions of opinion applied only to the conditions of work existing 
in his own factory. He thought that when long hours were indulged in the operatives adapted them- 
selves to the circumstances, and were indolent, inasmuch as they did not attempt to turn out the 
maximum amount of work in a given time. In the course of the ten-hours day in his factory the men 
took about one hour oil. The Hindu workers were of low caste, but there was a good jprinkling of 
Muhammadans in the factory. Witness was opposed on principle to any restriction of adult working 
hours. A fixed twelve-hour day would not affect them except when they wanted to w8rk overtime 
to execute a big Government contract. When the half-timers had done their seven hours’ work they 
were sent out of the fuctory. The children commenced work with the adults, namely, half an hour 
after the engine started. It was possible for them to be employed in the afternoon elsewhere, but he 
did not think that they were. He had great difficulty in getting them out of the factory because 
most of them preferred to wait and go home with their grown up relations. The children earned 
from R3-8-0 to R6-8-0 a month, but a large number of them were paid by the contractors. 

The names of all the children were kept in the attendance books. He approved of the minimum 
adult age being reduced to thirteen years, as ho considered that a boy of thirteen was quite capable 
of doing a day’s work in their factory. Probably 10 per cent, of the workers were between the ages 
of thirteen and sixteen. Even in the case of overtime he thought that a boy of thirteen was able 
to do twelve hours work. Similarly the minimum age for children should be reduced to eight 
years, as he considered that a child of eight could easily do half a day’s work in their factory. If there 
were emergency exemptions in the Act, so as to allow overtime work in special circumstances, then 
he would not object to a fixed twelve hours’ day ; but, as already stated, he did not like the principle 
of interfering with adult labour. Their work was mostly by hand, and the children had dunes suited 
to their strength. They sewed the soft parts of the leather, similar work to what would be done 
by girls in England. The present standard for age adopted by the Civil Surgeon was very strict, 
and many boys were refused as under age. He had had no serious strikes. He could not compare 
Indian with English workers, owing to their different temperaments. The Indian worker wanted 
to take his time, but in his factory they appeared to value the privilege of being allowed to go 
home when they had done their day’s task. This privilege had had a good effect, and many left 
before the closing hour. He could not say that the workers had increased in efficiency in their 
work, and the experienced hands never seemed to go beyond a certain stage. They attained a 
certain standard of efficiency, and stopped there. If the men asked for an increase in pay the 
firm asked J!or an increase in their task of work. The man on task work often did work over and 
above his daily task in preference to going home early. His experience was that the men who did 
most work did the best work. Ho had been told that the Indian boot worker did as much work in 
the day as an English worker, but not in the same number of hours. They had a school in their 
village for the very young boys, but it was not attended by the half-timers. They had tried to prevent 
very young children from entering the factory, but could not altogether stop it. When the factory 
worked overtime tho hands only worked overtime four days a week. All the year round he considered 
that the Indian operative could not work more than a twelve hours’ day in their factory. He was 
not in a position to say anything about other mills and factories. Ho was not in favour of night 
work, and had abandoned it. Tho electric fight was only used to illuminate the dark 
places of tho factory and for special cases of overtime working. The daily wage man earned the same 
salary in tho hot as in the cold days, but the piece worker earned more in the former than in the latter. 

Ho considered that the Muhammadans were moro regular in their attendance than the chamars- The 
hands took about four days a month off, in addition to the Sunday holidays. They were paid from 
the 12th to the 26th of the month, and after pay-day there was a certain amount of drunkenness 
among the chamars . Taking the hands on the whole he would describe them as steady. An extra 
good man would earn from R25 to 1130, but the average monthly wage earned was R10. In tho 
event of a restriction of working hours he would require a special exemption in the Act for allowing 
overtime for Government work, and there should also be a provision to permit of certain light duties 
being attended to on Sundays. For instance, about twenty-five men had now to attend to the hides 
forabout two hours on Sunday morning, otherwise the hides would be spoiled. These men were paid 
extra. At present there was no scarcity of hands, but he considered it wise to have their workers in 
their own village. 

The factory inspectors came once or twice a year, but the Civil Surgeon came more frequently. 

He believed that the Civil Surgeon stated the probable age of the child on the certificate, and when (he 
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Mr. Allen. child attained the age of fourteen he was taken on as an adult without further examination. He did 

not oppose the proposed “ young persons ” class, and would say that if the Commission considered the 
creation of such a class desirable, then to limit their hours to twelve was also desirable. Ho had no wish 
to work his men for twelve hours, but should like the option of being able to do so should special cir- 
cumstances arise. The witness summarised his recommendations as follows : — 

(1) there should be no legal restriction on the working hours of adults ; 

(2) there should be a special class of workers intermediate between the half-timer and the 

adult, from 13 to 16 years of age, whose working hours should be restricted by law to 12 
hours daily between sun-rise and sun-set ; 

(3) children from 8 to 12 years of age should be allowed to work in factories for not more than 

7 hours daily between sun- rise and sun-set. 


Witness No. 135. 


The C awn fore Woollen Mills Co Ld. y Cawnpore. 


Cawnpore Woollen 
Mills Co., Ltd. 
Written evidence. 


In our opinion the working hours of adult males should not be limited by legislation. The regu- 
lation by law of the number of hours which an adult male might be allowed to work would be an 
interference with the liberty of the subject politically inexpedient and undoubtedly distasteful to 
the worker. The demand for adult male labour in most parts of India is, within our experience, 
continuously in excess of the supply, and consequently were any mill or group of mills to attempt 
to establish working conditions which the employe found detrimental to his health or interests, 
the employe would sever his connection with that mill or group of mills, and enlist with another con- 
cern whore the conditions were more to his taste. No mill would be able for any lengthy period to 
continue working hours that were oppressive. The work done by the individual employe in India 
never approaches that expected from an English worker in an English mill, and there are intervals 
for relaxation in India which arc not recognized in England, consequently the work is far less 
strenuous and less likely to injuriously affect the health of the employe. But should it eventually 
be deemed necessary to limit by legislation the number of hours for which a mill might work each 
day, it would be essential to make provision for the suspension of such restrictions should some 
highly emergent demand, such as the necessities of war, render it desirable to increase the normal 
daily output. In the case of a mill, which like the Cawnpore Woollen Mills is looked to by Gov- 
ernment to provide clothing and si milac necessaries for the army, the normal outturn during times 
of peace must necessarily be largely augmented in war-time to satisfy the demand for war supplies. 
As a matter of fact, the ordinary hours worked by this mill (engine running time) average during 
the year only 10 hours 20 minutes daily, from which have to be deducted the intervals which each 
worker may take for such purposes as smoking, bathing, etc. This period of relaxation from work is 
divided into four spells of 10 minutes each, but including the time taken in going to that part of the 
compound specially reserved for these purposes, and the time taken in settling down again to work, 
the total period during which a man may be said to be absent from his post were he to take full 
advantage of this permission may be taken as not less than one hour a day. From statistics which 
wc have compiled we lind that very few of our workers actually take full advantage of these periods 
of relaxation. Indeed, the provision made by the various departments of this mill for the absence 
of workers on this account, although they are found in actual practice to be ample, would not admit 
of all the workers taking 4 spells each during the day. Special passes are kept in each department in 
the proportion of ope for every 20 workers, and no person is allowed to pass the barrier without this 
special pass. No worker is allowed to go to the special part of the compound reserved for smoking, 
etc., for one hour after the mill starts or 4 hour before it stops, both morning and afternoon. This 
deducts three hours from the working day, and leaves, on the average working day, 7 hours 20 
minutes during which this leave may be taken. If each worker going out on the special pass 
takes the full 10 minutes, the 20 men who can use one pass # take 200 minutes, so that this 
period less the first 10 minutes, or 3 hours and 10 minutes must elapse before the worker first using 
the pass can again claim it. The average day of 10 hours 20 minutes commences at 6-15 a.m. and 
ceases at 5-35 p.m. The first batch of workers can leave at 7-15 a.m. and assuming all the passes 
to bo in use, they cannot go out again until 10-35 a.m. Returning at 10-45 a.m., the pass will only 
permit four more men to pass out before the limit time of 11-30 a.m. is reached. As our records 
show that there are a certain number of men who do take full advantage of the passes, it is obvious 
that there is a larger number of men who only leave their work once a day, and we find from our re- 
cords that in actual fact a large proportion of our operatives do not leave their work at all during 
the working day. During the past few weeks we have been keeping a specially careful record of 
the number of workers passing out for relaxation during working hours, and oil no one day has the 
number exceeded 3,000, so that with an average number of 1,815 persons employed it is evident 
that the average time taken by each worker out of the working day for bathing, smoking, etc., does 
not much exceed 15 minutes. We know that this is contrary to the general belief, but our records 
show this quite clearly. During 1007 the average number of times daily each individual worker 
passed the barrier was as follows : — 


January 

•01 ; 

July . 

1-1/5 ; 

February 

07; 

August 

003; 

March • 

•12; 

September 

100; 

April . 

•22; 

October 

101; 

May 

•14; 

November 

0-94; 

June 

•12; 

December 

0*88 ; 
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The average number of these spells of rest actually taken by our workers throughout the year 
is therefore 1*05 daily. The proportions of those passing out once, twice, or oftener, and of those 
not leaving their work at all, are shown for one day in May and one day in November as follows : — 

May. November. 


Cawnpore Woollc 


No leavo 

One spell of rest . 
Two spells of rest . 
Three spells of rest 
Four spells of rest 


39-00% 
17-00% 
28-10% 
10-15% 
4 * 59% 


29-99% 

14-09% 

4*94% 

2-30% 


A number of our operatives attend at the mill some little time before the hour for starting in 
the morning, and utilize the mill latrines then — this must reduce the number using them during 
working hours, and appears to exhibit some desire on the part of the worker to remain at his post 
during engine running time. The longest clay worked by us during the year is 11 hours 40 minutes 
and the shortest 9 hours 30 minutes. From May till August the engine is stopped 2 hours from 11- 
30 a.m. to 1-30 p.m. The following table shows the hour of commencing work and the hour of 
stopping, with the midday interval, for the whole of one year : — 


Starting timr 

Slopping time 

From 





Midday 


Number of 

▲ M. 

j*. 

M. 



1 O 



interval. 


hours worked. 

0—45 

5-15 



1st January 

. 

12th January 


1 

hour 



9 — r»o 

9 —15 

5—20 



13th do. . 


19th do. . 


1 

do. 


* 

[ 9—35 

1 

0—40 

5—30 



20th do. . 


20th do. . 


1 

do. 



6 

9 — 50 

0—40 

5 10 



27th do. 


Ihh February 


1 

do. 



10-0 

0 40 

5-45 



10th February 


23rd do. . 


1 

do. 



10— 5 

0-40 

5 50 



24th do. . 

• 

2nd March . 


1 

do. 



10—10 

0 -30 

0— 0 



3rd March . 

. 

9th do. 


l 

do. 



1^-30 

0—20 

0- 0 



10th <1.». . 

. 

10th do. 


1 

do. 



10—40 

0 -10 

0- 0 



17th do. . 

• 

23rd <l(f . 


1 

do. 



10—50 

0—10 

0—10 



241 h do. . 

. 

30th do. . 


1 

do. 



11—0 

0-0 

ft- 10 



1st April 

• 

0th April 


1 

do. 



11-10 

0— 0 

0—15 



7th do. 

• 

Kill) d i. 


1 

do. 



11-15 

5 -55 

0 -20 



11th do. 

. 

20th do. 


1 

do. 



11—25 

5-50 

0 —30 



2 1st do. 

• 

27th do. 


1 

do. 



11—40 

5—40 

0—30 



28th do. 

. 

5th May . 


2 

hours 


11—50 

5-30 

0—30 



0th May 

i 

0th July 


2 

do. 

• 


11—0 

5—35 

0—25 



7th July 

• 

13th do. . 


2 

do. 

• 


10—50 

5-40 

0-20 



14th do. 

• 

3rd Augn 't . 


2 

do. 



»0— 40 

5 — 50 

0-15 



4th August . 

• ; 

17th do. . 

• 

2 

do. 



10-25 

5—50 

0—15 



18th do. . 

• , 

7th September 


1 

hour 



11-25 

0— 0 

0-10 



Sth September 

• 

28th do. . 


1 

do. 



11—10 

0—10 

5—55 



29th do. . 


5th October 


1 

do. 


• 

10—45 

6—10 

5—45 



0th October 


12th do. 


1 

do. 


• 

10-35 

0—20 

5—45 



13th do. . 


| 

| 19th do. 


1 

do. 


• 

10—25 

6—30 

5—40 



20th do. 


20th do. . 

| 


1 

do. 



10-10 

6—30 

5—30 



27th do. . 

. 

! 9th Novem ber 

1 


1 

do. 



10— 0 

0—35 

5—20 



10th November 

• | 

23rd do. 


• 1 

do. 



9—45 

0—40 

5—1 5 



24 th do. 

. 

30th do. . 


l 

do. 



9—35 

0 — 45 J 

5—15 



1st December 


31st December 


1 

do. 


• 

9—30 


The mill is equipped with electric light, but it is not used except in emergent circumstances 
such as are referred to above. In view of the comparatively short hoursk worked by this mill we are 
not in a position to express an opinion as to the effect of long hours upon the physique of workers, 
the times now long distant when, for reasons mentioned above, we have found it necessary tojvoxk 
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Oawnpore Woollen longer hours, we did not notice any injurious effect upon the health of the operatives, nor was the 
Mill*. attendance appreciably affected thereby. We have already expressed our opinion that the number 

of working hours for adult males should not be restricted. But if, as the result of this enquiry, the 
Commission should deem it desirable that their working hours should be restricted, we would advo- 
cate a day of 12 hours engine running time, and an interval of one hour between 11 a.m. and 2 P.M. 
We consider that a larger range of hours than that suggested by the Commission, viz., between 
5-30 a.m. and 6 p.m. or 6 a.m. and 0-30 p.m., should be named within which the legal 
maximum of hours might bo worked, as by this means mill owners might be able to permit 
their employes to observe their various religious and other festivals by giving a prolonged 
interval during the day, and continuing the work later, thus maintaining the normal daily 
production. Local conditions also might demand that in some cases work should be 
commenced some time later than the morning hours indicated in the question. With either 
of the time limits mentioned above it will further be observed that this mill would not be 
able to allow the 2 hours’ midday interval now enjoyed by the operatives in the hot season with- 
out curtailing the present moderate working hours. We would suggest that the legal working hours 
should be any twelve between 5 a.m. and 8 p.m. It should be prescribed, in our opinion, that the 
engine should be stopped for one hour between 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. except in cases where the hours 
worked for the total day (engine running time) do not exceed 8 hours in all. It frequently occurs 
that in order to observe certain religious or other ceremonies, workers desire to be absent from the 
mill from 4 o’clock or thereabouts onwards rather than take a whole day’s holiday. Any legislation 
relating to working hours should therefore bo such as would admit of an employer running his mill 
continuously for 10 hours, and then ceasing work for the day to suit cases like that alluded to. The 
shift system is not worked in this part of the country, and we are therefore not prepared to offer any 
opinion upon the advisability of prescribing legal working hours for factories adopting this system. 
In tliis mill adults only arc employed, certificates of age being obtained from the Civil Surgeon for 
all workers not obviously beyond the age of 14 before their services are entertained. Wo have no 
knowledge of the alleged employment as adults of persons between 12 and 14. But in our opinion 
the creation by law of a special class of workers corresponding to 4 4 young persons ’ ’ under the English 
Act is desirable, with working hours limited to 12 daily, on the ground that the youth from 14 to 16, 
while physically fit to work 12 hours daily, is not fitted to work longer hours without danger of 
physical deterioration. In the event of this proposal being adopted, if a mill declares to work only 
12 hours daily it should not be called upon to keep a register of 44 young persons ”. In the case of 
a mill working more than 12 hours daily a register of 44 young persons ” should be kept, but we do 
not consider that it would be desirable to make any provisions as to physical fitness — it should 
relate only to age. Many of the workers who would be comprised in this class are already married 
and fathers : if the State is not prepared to legislate as to the physical fitness of youths to exercise the 
duties of paternity it would seem to us to be improper to interfere with their desire to maintain their 
offspring by working as adults in mills. We think that the employment, of women in mills should be 
prohibited after 7 p.m., and that under no cifcumstanccs should they be employed for moro than 
12 hours a day in all, thus grouping them along with the proposed class of young persons. This would 
allow those of them who have home duties to attend to the same. The desirability on grounds of 
morality of not employing women after 7 p.m. is sufficiently obvious. The Indian child of 9 years 
of age is better developed physically than the English child of similar age, and is quite fitted to take 
his place in the mill, and to do the light work to which he is commonly put in Indian mills. We 
consider that no alteration should be made in the minimum age at which children may be allowed 
to work in Indian factories. We do not think, however, that certificates of physical fitness should 
be required. As mentioned above, no children are employed in this mill, but from a general know- 
ledge of Indian mill conditions we know that a child who is physically unfit would not ho employed 
in Indian mills by very reason of his physical unfitness, while if by any chance he is so employed, 
the conditions under which ho works are not such as would be likely to affect him injuriously. 
Rather is the reverse the case, as in the vast majority of instances the mill is superior in sanitary 
surroundings to the conditions of his home-life, and the work is so light as to afford totho child a 
not disagreeable alternative to the work which ho would be called upon to perform were his services 
not available to the mills, while his earnings provide him with nourishing food. It is certain that were a 
child rejected by an inspecting officer as unfit for employment in the mill, he would not thereby be 
freed from labour of another kind, probably more trying, and certainly more removed from sympa- 
thetic supervision. Similarly we arc of opinion that certificates of age and physical fitness to work 
full time should not both be required. Certificates of age only, however, might be made compulsory. 
In the matter of the education of children it would, in our opinion, be an unfair tax upon the em- 
ployer to compel him to provide this at his own cost. Elementary education should bo made avail- 
able by the State either within or without the mill premises at the option of the employer, and upon 
the State should rest the responsibility of seeing that duo advantage is taken of the education 
thus provided. Factory owners would without doubt render all reasonable aid to the officials en- 
trusted with this duty in making enquiries as to the occupations of the children during non-working 
hours. This Company already provides elementary education for the children of workers residing 
at the Company’s settlement. We have there a school witli 18 children upon the register, of whom 
12 are regular attendants. Their ages are from 6 to 12. They are taught Urdu, Nagri, and arith- 
metic. School hours are from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. in winter, and from 6 a.m. to 11 a.m. in summer. 
The boys have been provided with gear for outdoor sport, which they appear to appreciate. The 
school was inspected by the Deputy Inspector of Schools on 6th September 1907, and the result was 
reported to be satisfactory. No fees arc charged, and the books arc also provided free. The whole 
expense of the school is borne by the Company, and it is open to the children of any employ^. As 
a matter of practice, non-working young children are prohibited, in the interests of employers, from 
accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. It is difficult to legislate 
against such a breach of ordinary factory rules, and in our opinion this should be left to the mills 
themselves. Factory inspectors might be directed to draw the attention of mill owners to any 
breaches of this commonsense prohibition, and leave them to apply any correction called for. We 
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do not believe that the testing of samples of air from factories in India is either necessary or desir- Cawnpore Wool 
able. We know of no factories here that are not well ventilated. The enforcement of a standard mu - 
of purity would be likely to lead to numerous difficulties in practice, giving rise to irritation without 
any compensating advantage resulting, and altogether suggestive of an arbitrary restriction. The 
general question of the purity or otherwise of the air and the provision of ventilation might be left 
to the medical inspectors whose recommendations when based on commonsense are generally fol- 
lowed. Should a mill owner, from contumacy or other cause, fail to follow the recommendations 
of the medical inspector, the matter might be referred to the chief inspector of factories, whose 
decision should be final. Mill owners in their own interests are just as anxious as anybody to main- 
tain a sweet and wholesome atmosphere in their factories. As wo do not in this mill work any pro- 
cess necessitating humidifying wo are not in a position to speak of the desirability or otherwise of the 
provision of a standard of moisture as indicated by the Factory Commission, but because the local 
atmospheric conditions differ so widely in different localities and also in different seasons and for 
the reasons specified above we think the matter should not form one for restrictive legislation. 

We are not of opinion that the standard of latrine accommodation should be raised beyond one 
seat for every 50 workers, but separate urinal accommodation might be required. We would observe, 
however, that the form of the Indian latrine and the habits of the operatives are such that the or- 
dinary latrine seat is the one best fitted for the purpose of urinating. The average native does not 
know how to use a urinal of the conventional type. Our latrines appear to be popular, as many 
workers, as already remarked, come some time before the mill starts in the morning to make use of 
them. They are therefore an incentive to punctuality in some degree ! We think that provision 
should be made for the hanging of all doors of working rooms so as to open outwards, but with an 
ample time — say two years — for all factories to conform to this regulation, new factories of course 
being in the meantime compelled to hang doors in the prescribed manner. We do not think that 
anv further precautions for fencing machinery are necessary or desirable, all reasonable precautions 
being already in force. In the case of the Cawnpore Woollen Mills wo believe it would be difficult 
to suggest any precaution of this nature which has not already been taken. We iuight mention 
specially the protection of boiler water gauge glasses which our workers appear to regard as 
a boon, although wo believe these are not commonly protected, even in England. With one Factory 
Act for all India, the administration should be made in the same manner throughout India, always 
providing that rules and regulations thereunder continue to be promulgated by the various Local 
Governments and Administrations to suit the differences of local conditions. The appointment 
of full-time medical inspectors of factories would, we think, be desirable, whose duties would sup- 
plement those carried out by the present inspectors of factories. Their reports should, in our 
opinion, however, bo submitted to the chief inspector of factories, and not as at present to the local 
magistrates, whose experience in factory matters is necessarily limited, and their knowledge imper- 
fect. Much inconvenience is caused to mill owners by the fact of the everchanging personalities 
of the Civil Surgeon, acting as medical inspector, and the Magistrate of the District, acting as local 
inspector, whose opinions do not invariably coincide with those of their recent predecessors. The 
mill owners are as a consequence frequently put to considerable expense in satisfying the require- 
ments of the local inspectors for the time being in carrying out alterations which in the opinion of the 
mill owner, supported probably by the immediately preceding inspecting officials, are unnecessary 
and unreasonable. 

The average number of men employed in the factory is 1,600 
Do. do. women do. do. is 215 

Children are not employed at all by us. The following table shows the number of days in each 
year during the last 10 years this factory has worked over 12£ hours a day, and the average daily 
number of hours worked each year : — 


Year. 


Number of days on which the 
factory has worked over 
12£ hours. 


Avorage daily 
umnbor of hours 
worked. 


1907 . 




Nil . 




• 




10 

hours 

17 minutes. 

1906 . 




Nil. 








10 

»» 

19 

IS 

1905 . 




Nil. 







• 

10 


24 

IS 

1904 . 




Nil. 







• 

10 


26 

»» 

1903 . 




10 







• 

10 

»• 

35 

ft 

1902 . 




Nil. 








10 

»* 

24 

vv 

1001 . 




53 








11 

.. 

28 

•V 

1900 . 




91 








11 

m 

37 

•1 

1899 . 




19 







• 

10 

t» 

52 

IV 

1898 . 

e 

• 


116 







• 

12 

IS 

13 

M 

1897 . 

# 

• 


102 







• 

11 

n 

60 

It 


From May to August a midday interval of 2 hours is given — at all other times the midday interval 
is one hour. The work done in tins mill varies so much in character that it is difficult to lay down 
a standard of production measured in terms of weight of yam per hour, hut we have means of 
ascertaining comparative productions in various departments. Any alteration in efficiency due 
to shorter hours would be expected to be manifested in some degree at those times when the milt 
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Woollen makes a change from the one-hour interval to two-hours 9 midday interval, and vice versd , but our 
mill records do not exhibit any marked variation in the hourly production which could be clearly 
ascribed to the length of the day worked. We do npt consider that certificates as to physical fitness 
should be required, but only one relating to age, the possession of which should be made compul- 
sory before the candidate can be admitted to employment. We believe that it would be very diffi- 
cult to apply the principle of 44 physical fitness ” certificates fairly in practice, and in our opinion 
it is not at all desirable that the State should interfere between employer and would-be employee 
when the latter is of full age, willing and anxious to work, and the employer wishes to give him em- 
ployment. Moreover, if the certifying authority is to have power to prevent children who havehither- 
to worked half time from working as adults until a certificate of physical fitness has been obtained, 
it follows that they must have the power to disqualify by reason of physical unfitness any other person 
applying for a certificate. And if such a power be given, is it to be exercised continuously with regard 
to the subject of the certificate, for it docs not necessarily follow that the person certified as physi- 
cally fit for adult labour at one time could or would be certified as fit a year later ? Wc are strongly 
of opinion that the State should not intervene in the matter of the physical fitness of candidates 
for employment in mills and factories. The employer may be trusted to exercise due discretion 
in the engagement of workers, for it is not to his interest to have in his factories any worker who is 
physically unfit for labour. If the certificate necessary to authorize employment as an adult be 
one with regard to age only, and a certificate of age be insisted upon for all workers not obviously 
beyond the age specified as the minimum — at present 14 — no other safeguard is needed. The 
creation of a special class of ‘ 4 young persons ’ ’ may have certain advantages, and we would be in- 
clined to support it. The limits of age should be from 14 to 16. If the law be eventually amended 
so as to create such a class, and to restrict their hours of employment to the same number as that 
worked by women, it will, in our opinion, cause most factories to declare for a working day corres- 
ponding with the maximum working hours permitted to the class of 44 young persons ”. The ap- 
proximate nuir ber of 44 young persons ” between the ageB of 14 and 16 at present employed by this 
factory is 220, all males. We are of opinion that only those men who have had at least 6 years’ 
experience in an Indian factory, and preferably in the position of mill manager, should be appointed 
factory inspectors. Such a man might be appointed as a probationer, and might even be sent 
to England for one year’s training with the home inspectors, when after having given satisfactory 
evidence of his knowledge of the Indian Fac tory Act and' rules, his appointment as an inspector 
would be confirmed. We consider it essential that a thorough knowledge of Indian conditions 
should be made an important item in the qualifications of a candidate for the post of inspector. 
Whatever new legislation be agreed upon as desirable, rules to su'.t the different Provinces should 
be made by notification by the Local Governments under the advice of the chief factory inspector for 
the Provinces, and supported by the chief factory inspector for India. We would be averse to making 
the housing of factory hands compulsory, under the Act, but as a matter of practice many mills and 
factories are finding it desirable in their own interests to attend to the satisfactory housing of their 
operatives. This Company has a settlement consisting so far of 452 houses built for this purpose in 1902, 
and a chart is appended showing how the houses have been occupied. Prejudice had to be over- 
come in the early stages, the workers viewing with suspicion the provision of dwelling accommoda- 
tion at rates whi< li they know to be financially unremunerative to the Company, but the policy of 
benignant non-interference with the inhabitants which wc have carefully pursued has now gained 
the confidence of the workers, and the dwellings have at last become almost popular. The average 
cost per house with private courtyard is 11350, and without courtyard R300. The rent charged 
is 12 annas and 8 annas per mensem respectively. The houses with courtyards have private latrine 
accommodation. There arc three large blocks of public latrines, connected with the Municipal 
sewage system and automatically flushed. The houses measure 12 x 10, and each has a private 
verandah measuring 10 x 6. They are arranged in blocks on the courtyard system, 24 houses in a 
b ock. The courtyards are paved, and a hydrant is placed in the centre, so as to provide an ample 
and convenient supply of water. From statistics which we have compiled we find the attendance 
at the mill of dwellers in the settlement is 5% more regular than that of non-dwellers. The general 
health of the residents is excellent. A statement furnished by us to the local health authorities 
showing the death rate to 30th June 1906 to be 25*5 per 1,000 is appended. The death rate from 
1st July 1906 to 30th June 1907 is 23*09 per 1,000. The death rate for the City of Cawnpore for 
1906 was 81*63, and the mean rate of the previous 5 years 74*17. We have had no cases of plague 
dur ng the past year. A noticeable feature of the settlement is the sturdiness of the young children 
living there, which may be fairly ascribed to the improved conditions under which they are living 
as compared with children born and bred in the city. The provision of more houses is at present 
under contemplation. A census of the village taken during December showed a population num- 
bering 1,161 ; of this number, 55*22% were men, 24*12% women and 20*66% children under 14. 
The Commission may be interested in certain special benefits which the workers employed by this 
Company enjoy. Ordinarily in India it is found necessary to inflict fines upon the workers to some 
degree for disciplinary purposes, and to punish for bad or careless work. All such fines imposed 
on workers in this Company are credited to a fund from which payments are made to deserving aged 
or disabled workers, or to the families of those workers who have died after being some years in our 
employ. The funeral expenses aro paid from this fund in the eases of all workers dying after one 
year’s approved service with the Company. During the past three yearn the payments from 
this fund have aggregated Hi 1,990. Interest is credited to the fund regularly. To encourage 
regularity in attendance a bonus of one month’s pay is given to all members of the native staff, 
whatever their salary or wage, at the conclusion of the year, provided they have not been absent 
without leave at all during the year, or absent with leave on any account whatever for more than 
six days, exclusive of the regular holidays. . The number who thus participated for 1906 was 123 
and for 1907 139. A well equipped dispensary is maintained at the mill, with a trained hospital 
assistant in charge, and all workers are treated free of charge, medicines for themselves being also 
supplied free. Medicines are supplied for members of their families not working in the mill at a 
nominal charge. During 1905, 5,904 cases weire treated, during 1906 5,299 cases, and during 1907, 
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3,440 cases. An analysis showing particulars of the cases treated during 1906 and 1907 is append- Cawnpore Woei 
ed. Sundays are invariably allowed as holidays, apart from any native holidays which may be 
given during the week. During the past 5 years the average number of whole-day holidays which 
it has been found necessary to allow was 3‘60 arifiually, i.e., three years each 4 days, and two years 
each 3 days. Part-day holidays have averaged during the same period 6*60 hours annually. The 
two figures combined represent 4£ days per annum . Sunday is always observed as a close holiday 
for all workers, the mill stopping earlier on Saturday to permit of all cleaning of machinery being 
done. No cleaning is allowed on Sundays. Wages are paid fortnightly, and all wages are paid by 
the European in charge of the department. In order to compensate workers in some degree for 
the higher prices of foodstuffs due to the present scarcity, as in the famine of 1896 we have institu- 
ted, with effect from 1st December and to continue until such prices are more nearly normal, a scale 
of famine allowances. 

Abstract of deaths in the Cawnpore Woollen Mills settlement from 1*£ January 1905 to 30 th 

June 1906. 


Consumption and phthisis 
* PlilgllC 
Fover . 

Pleurisy 

Asthma 

( ’old .... 
Old age 

PuerjH'nd insanity 
Pneumonia . 

Catarrhal bronchitis 
Measles . . 

Siuall-p:>x 
Dysentery . 

Diarrhoea 




Adults. 


(5 


0 

0 

1 > 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

0 

20 


Children 
(under 3 
years). 

0 

1 

0 

."t 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

u 

> 3 

0 

,»1 

I 

is 


Average of deaths per 1,000 per annum = 25 '5 

♦ All imported cases. — In some cases the patients were brought into the settlement suffering 
from plague ; in others they were persons who neglected ordinary precautions by living partly 
in the city and partly in the settlement. 


Abstract of cases treated by the Cawnpore Woollen Mills dispensary during 1906-1907. 


Month. 

i 

Minor ! 
ailments, j 

! 

Dysentery 
Fever. and 

dinnhoo.i. 

Infectious 
Plague. diseases. 

Pulmo- 

nary 

com [da inis. 

Minor 

accidents. 

ToTAt. 

Jmtiary 1900 

313 ; 

50 

,« ! 

3 

5 

. . 

. . 

300 

February 

21.1 

47 

7 

3 

2 

A 


309 

March 

303 

90 

26 


o 

3 

1 

486 

April 

300 

80 

27 

2 

•• 

1 

•• 

410 

May . 

300 

56 

20 


l 

2 

•• 

379 

Juno 

284 

56 

26 

•• - 

1 

1 

• • 

368 

July 

325 

72 

31 

i 

• • 

-• 

2 

.. 

130 

August . 

391 

143 

38 

mm 

•• 

2 

• • 

577 

September 

322 

230 

21 

j 

•• 

•• 

•• 

573 

Ootober 

314 

293 

30 

l ' 


•• 

.. 

631 
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210 
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12 

O ' 

I ‘ ! 

•• 


.. 
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December 
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76 

__ 1 

12 



1 

•• 
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j 
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17 

■B 
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Abstract of cases treated by the Cawnpore Woollen Mills dispensary during 1907. 


Month. 

Minor 

ailments. 

Fever. 

Dysentery 

and 

diarrhtsa. 

Plague. 

Infectious 

diseases. 

Pulmo. 

nary 

complaints. 

Minor 

accidents. 

Total. 

January 1907 

229 

52 

9 

3 

.. 

1 


204 

February • 

200 

35 

14 

3 

- 

2 
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March • 
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58 

22 

2 

2 

2 
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April . • 
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50 

17 


1 

.. 


300 
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50 

9 


• • 

2 


2G3 

June • . • 

, 172 

36 

11 


.. 

2 


221 

July 

239 

50 

9 


1 

2 


301 

August 

211 

49 

18 


.. 

1 


279 

September 

187 

171 

23 


.. 

1 


382 

October 

190 

128 j 

13 


. . 



331 

November . • 

109 

95 1 

10 


. . 

0 


280 

December 

141 

53 | 

8 

j 

1 

1 

i 
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r 

r j 

1 

2,407 

833 ; 

109 

8 

1“ ~l 

4 

19 

i 

3,440 


Notk. — T he diagrams referred to above have not been reproduced. 


Mr. Alfred Butterworth , mill manager of the Cawnpore Woollen Mills . 

Witness stated that he had had experience in the industry in India since November 1882, and 
had had pluvious experience in tweed factories at home. The average working time of the Cawn- 
pore Woollen Mills was ten hours twenty minutes, but they had to work overtime in certain depart- 
ments on occasions. Such departments, rot requiring engine power, worked up to 9-30 p.m. on 74 
days in 1905, 74 days in 1906, and 56 days in 1907. On all these occasions overtime had to be worked 
in order to execute urgent orders. Those who were paid a daily rate of wages received half a day’s 
pay for overtime, and the pieceworkers were paid by the work they turned out. The hands were 
allowed to go out four times a day for ten minutes at a time, but the majority did not avail themselves 
of so much leave. Certain workers were allowed to go out without leave tickets. On an average 
each hand went out twice a day, and so had twenty minutes off. He did not think thero were many 
errors in their record of those who went out and came in, and the figures in tho written statement 
were substantially accurate. If a man was out for more than ten minutes he was fined one anna. 
The men had agreed to the system, and rarely disputed the fine. This rule was introduced a short 
time after he joined the mills without any protest from the hands. Ho believed that the men were 
content with the working hours. The restriction of adult labour would only affect them as to over- 
time work, and if special provision were made for this in the Act then they would not be at all affected 
by any restriction of adult labour. Witness approved of one hour’s interval in the middle of the 
day, and thought that so far as the Cawnpore mills were concerned this should be obligatory. Most 
of the Cawnpore hands were accustomed to take their meals during this hour’s interval, and not at 
any odd hour in the morning. The large majorty certainly took their big meal during tho interva 1 . 
They did not employ half-timers, because of the trouble entailed in complying with the Act, and 
for the present they could obtain all the adult labour wanted. They had not employed any half- 
timers since the eighties. In the hot weather the hands had an interval of two hours, and they 
appreciated the longer rest. About one half went home, and the others took their meal and slept 
in the compound. The rooms of the factory were locked during the interval, and every hand had 
to go out into the compound. Sunday was accepted as the regular weekly holiday, and the hands 
turned up regularly on the Monday morning. Tney were allowed their big native holidays in addi- 
tion. The Muhammadans only were given leave for the mohurrum and bakr-id , and the mill was 
worked by tho Hindus, but there were no Hindu holidays on which the Hindu workers only were 
allowed to go. Tho Hindus formed the majority of workers and the mill had to be closed on their 
big festivals — on the holi and at the Durga-pujas , on each occasion for one or two days. No young 
adults regarding whose age there was any reasonable doubt were employed before being certified 
by the doctor to be over fourteen years. These youths were sent to tho civil hospital any day, and 
it was very seldom that one was rejected. The doctor did not pass any whom witness thought should 
not be passed. They obtained 160 new certificates for such workers last year. There were 420 
houses occupied in the settlement by 641 men, 280 women, and 240 children under fourteen years. 
Witness thought that the hands were equally attentive to their work in the long days as in the shorter 
days. They had to employ a much larger number of hands than would be required in an English 
mill of similar size. Roughly speaking they wanted twice the number in India to do the same quan- 
tity of work that English operatives would do. In the spinning department there would be one 
minder and three piecers on a pair of mules at home, while in India they employed from five to seven 
men on a pair of mules. They employed 220 young persons between the ages oi fourteen and airteen f 
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This meant about 14 per cent . of the total workers, so that any restriction of the hours of young A. Butterworth. 
persons would determine the working horns of the mill. There were some departments, like tailor- 
ing, which they would be able to work irrespective of these young adults, and there were two 
rooms where the machinery was driven by electricity, which could be run independently of the main 
engine. Statistics spread over a period of six months showed that the attendance at the mill of 
the dwellers in the settlement was 92*19 per cent . of the maximum. This meant 8 per cent . of * 

absentees, or about two days off a month. Of the non-settlement dwellers 88*69 per cent, were 
present on all the working days. This meant 12 per cent, of absentees, or about three days off a 
month. The workers gave all sorts of excuses for being absent, including that of illness, but if their 
excuse was not accepted they were fined one day’s pay. As a rule they always asked for leave, which 
was only very rarely withheld. Only a small minority indulged in drink, and there was no drunken- 
ness in the settlement. Of their hands 7 had been with them for nearly thirty years ; 36 for over 
twenty years ; 47 for over fifteen years ; and 28 for over ten years. The Cawnpore operatives seemed 
fond of moving about from mill to mill. The tailors never came before 7 o’clock at any time of the 
year. They had their midday rest, and in cases of overtime they were allowed twenty minutes off 
after the whistle went. During overtime working the longest day was never more than thirteen 
and a quarter hours. Witness thought that the question of the physical fitness of a youth could be 
left to the employer, who was not likely to engage a physically unfit operative. An employer could 
not detect a man who had developed phthisis. He did not object to the physical fitness test because 
he thought that a large number of men would be thrown out thereby, but rather on the ground that 
it would be depriving a man of earning a livelihood. He admitted that it would be advisable to 
exclude all phthisis cases from working in a factory, and had the question of physical fitness related 
particularly to infectious diseases then he might have given an answer in the affirmative. If the 
“ young persons ” class were created they could replace the 220 young adults affected by full-age 
adults, and so work the mill. They would have to do so if they wished to run the mill longer than the 
hours permitted to “ young persons.” It would, however, mean a slight increase in wages. Com- 
paring the efficiency of English and Indian labour, witness stated that one woman in England would 
look after six circular hosiery machines, while in India they had to have one man to each. In India 
one man could not be trusted to look after more than one automatic card feeding machine, while in 
England one man attended to 8 or 10. A restricted twelve hours’ day would also affect them in the 
case of the men who were wanted to work overtime to effect repairs. He thought that the workmen 
had improved slightly in skill, and in the Cawnpore Woollen Mills they now did a better and higher 
class of work with the same number of hands. They ran their machines at the standard speed for 
which the machines were built, and just as fast as in England. They had made calculations of the 
efficiency of Indian and English operatives per loom, and were of the opinion that the Indian qperative 
did not get so much production out of the loom as the English worker. 


Witness No. 136. 

The Cawnpore Cotton Mills Co., Ld. t Cawnpore . 

The Cawnpore Cotton Mills Co., Ld., employs 2,397 men, 177 women, and 166 boys. We regret JJawnpoie Cotton 
that statistics are not available showing the average number of hours worked daily, for each year, jy rt -fj tTI t ^ <fl<< 
during the last ten years. Information is not available showing the effect of working days of varying 
length on the production. The probable number of “ young persons ” employed in our factory, 
assuming an age limit of fourteen to sixteen, would be 270 to 300. We are not aware of anything 
connected with our industry which calls for exceptional treatment. We approve of the suggestion 
that inspectors from the United Kingdom should be obtained for factory work in India. In any event 
we consider that factory inspectors should receive parr of their training in England. We do not 
consider it necessary to provide for any elasticity in the actual operation of any law which it may 
eventually bo decided to introduce. Judging from the workpeople with whom we come in contact, 
the physique of employes docs not appear to have been affected by the hours they have up to the 
present worked. Very few of them work the whole time the engine is running ; about 10 per cent. 
of our hands may be seen at any time of day bathing, washing garments, smoking or otherwise loiter- 
ing about the mill compound. The working hours of adult males should, in our opinion, not 
be limited by legislation. Should Government find it desirable to limit the working time cf adults, 
it would be necessary to make employers who exceed the maximum laid down liable to fine. 

(1) The starting and stopping time should be left to local authorities to be decided by local 

conditions. In Cawnpore we find that from April to September it is possible to work 
without artificial light from 5-30 a.m. to 6-30 f.m. 

(2) We consider that the engine should be stopped for an hour between 11-30 a.m. and 1 

p.m. The half hour usually allowed is too short, and does not admit of the workpeople 
resting, after taking their food at midday. 

(3) Wo have no experience with the shift system, and do not, therefore, advance any opinions 

on it. 

We cannot say that wo have noticed any physical deterioration due to the employment of per- 
sons between twelve to fourteen years, but at the same time it is not reasonable to suppose that a boy 
of twelve to fourteen is as fit to attend a machine as a man of more mature years, say twenty 
to twenty-five. We would therefore recommend the adoption of a class called “ young persons,” to 
consist of workers twelve to seventeen years old, who should not be allowed to work more than 
twelve hours, wh ch should be split up into two periods of six hours each, with an interval of one 
hour. Women should be put into the ‘ * young person ” class, and the hour and a half now given them 
should be abolished. With the “ young persons ” class thus arranged for there would be no necessity 
for limiting the hours worked by aaults, as the restrictions placed on young persons (including women) 
would affect such a large percentage of the total number of employes as to make it impracticable 
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to run tho mill without them. If it be decided not to establish a “ young persons 99 class, it is difficult 
to see what practical purpose a register of the younger adult labourers could be put to were it kept. 
Women Rhould unquest onably be prohibited from working at night. Wo have not noticed any evil 
effects resu tirg from tho working of children at the age of nine and do not consider it necessary to 
raise the min mum beyond that age. Certificates of age only should be required before children are 
employed. It would be extreme y difficult to lay down a standard of fitness which would be just 
to the employer or employ^. Children who have worked half-time should require a certificate of 
age only before being allowed to work full time as adults. To pronounce an adult as physically unfit 
would in many cases depr vc the ma n support of a family from wage-earning in an honest manner. 
The work of the certifying surgeon would also be increased, as it does not appear practicable to pre- 
vent candidates for full time who have been refused a certificate of physical fitness at one mill trying 
all the mills in the neighbourhood and elsewhere until they were successful. Children should be 
employed in regular sets, and their attendance recorded in such a manner as will enable the inspector 
to check the names of those present at the time of his visit with the register, and to satisfy himself 
that they were on y working in that set. Factory owners should not be saddled with the burden and 
responsibility of providing education for child workers. It may bo taken for granted that factory 
owners are sufficiently alive to their own interests not to run any risks by permitting young children 
to enter dangerous parts of their premises. To prescribe an analytical standard of purity for air in 
factories is neither necessary nor practicable. Owing to climatic conditions in this country it would 
be difficult to maintain a standard of moisture with reference to manufacturing processes and the 
health of the operatives. Where there is a municipal supply of water available it is unnecessary 
to fix any other standard of purity for humidifying purposes. We do not consider it necessary 
to raise the standard of latrine accommodation to one scat for every twenty-five persons. A much 
sma ler proportion is found sufficient to meet all demands, and we consider one to fifty now pre- 
scr.bed by law as ample. There is no need to provide separate urinal accommodation, where latrines 
arc constructed to suit the customs of natives. All doors should be hung so as to open readily out- 
wards from the inside of the building in case of fire. Sliding fire-doors arc excepted. Generally 
speaking machinery in spinning mills is already sufficiently well protected by fencing. We are of 
the opinion that uniformity in the Factory Act as enforced throughout India is highly desirable, but 
hard-and-fast rules are not practicable, as local conditions must be taken into consideration. Effi- 
ciency would be better maintained if full-time inspectors were appointed to assist the present medical 
inspectors and occasional surprise visits would secure due observance of the Act. The physique of 
operatives does not appear to have been affected by factory life. This may be due in some measure 
to the casual way in which they perform their tasks whilst in the mills, and to the repeated holidays 
which they take whenever they feel inclined to absent themselves from work. Statistics as to this 
are appended. Wc have one latrine provided for every fifty-four persons, and no separate urinal 
accommodat on. There is no overcrowding. At certain seasons it would be difficult to weave 
without humidifying, and for the class of material woven in most sheds in India the blowing in of 
steam is almost a necessity. Wc consider that regular meal hours would, in time, be made use of 
for taking food. If Sundays were made compulsory holidays, nine days in addition would have to 
be given as native holidays. We do not know of any worker retiring in his old age upon his savings. 


Monthly abstract of the miscellaneous department, 1906. 


Number. 

! 

j Name of mon(l). 

i 


W. Days. 

Present. 

Absent. 

Leave. 

i 

Special 

Leave. 

Total. 

, 

January . . 


27 

322*30 

<1-87 

7 0S 


33(1 -88. 

l 

February . . 


24 

310*77 

5*40 

4-81 

. . 

327 04 

3 

March 


2f» 

329*1 

10*92 

10-2 

•2 

350*72 

4 

April 


25 

3(H) -82 

7*02 

7-4 

*24 

315*48 

5 

May 


27 

290-38 

9*02 

17 

1-44 

324*44 

6 

June 


20 

289*25 

7*5 

0*85 

•24 

303*84 

7 

July 


20 

300*82 

; 8-5 

4*59 ! 


319*91 

8 

Augunt 


27 

314*28 

9*37 

8*40 

. . 

332*1] 

9 

Septeml>cr 


23 

313*45 

17-44 

12*07 

. . 

373*56 

JO 

October . . 


24 

324*02 | 

9-31 

0 

, . 

339*33 

11 

November. . 


25 

307*38 | 

9*12 

4*98 

•24 

321*72 

12 

Pocember 

— 

20 

295*33 | 

10*33 

9*69 

•20 

315*61 
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I 

January • . 


27 

615 

22*02 

13*16 

8*4 

658*22 

2 

February .. 


21 

578*1 

21*38 

20*47 

10*5 

630*45 

3 

March 


25 

637-64 

17-4 

18*4 

7*84 

681*28 

4 

April 


25 

(iio-nfi 

33-26 

16*12 

11*84 

675-28 

6 

May 


27 

557*16 

18-5 

15*55 

12*79 

604 

6 

Juno 


26 

558*90 

26 

16*77 

10*46 

612-10 

7 

July - 


20 

012*65 

15*26 

12*85 

6 

646-76 

8 

August 


27 

582*75 

19*42 

14*55 

10*83 

627-55 

9 

September 


23 

654*89 

28*15 

18 85 

26*84 

726-78 

10 

October . . 


24 

605*36 

31*32 

39*19 

22*94 

600-41 

11 

November 


25 

613*46 

44*02 

8*52 

10*28 

082-28 

12 

December 


26 

583*09 

28*34 

11*22 

8*46 

681-11 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
0 

7 

8 
1) 

10 

11 

12 


Monthly abstract of the spinning department , 1906 . 


Name of month. 


W. Days. 

. Present. 

Absent. 

L-ave. 

Special 

Leave. 

Total. 

January . . 


27 

704*24 

34-9 

1-29 

•75 

801-18 

February .. 


24 

700-04 

30-37 

2-12 

1-82 

740-95 

March . . 


25 

709-48 

3712 

3-4 

2-32 

812-32 

April 

• • 

25 

030*40 

44 08 

5-9 

1-48 

087-92 

May 


27 

005-48 

07-92 

5-12 

3 55 

742 07 

June 

• • 

20 

709-42 

58-58 

1-02 

1-03 

770 05 

July 

• • 

20 

050-07 

! 51-34 

2-34 

1-3 

811-09 

August 


27 

821-33 

07*55 

1 

3-45 

2-59 

894-92 

September 


23 

070-71 

129-89 

8*44 

5-43 

820-47 

October . . 


21 

587-12 

112-40 

i 79-40 

j 

8-04 

787-08 

November. . 


25 

014*02 

80 -04 

! 3 • 0 

0-34 

701-0 

December 


20 

l 

027-09 

39-59 

3-53 

2-61 

073-42 

a 

•6 


Chwnpore Oottoo 
Mills. 
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l 

January . . 

27 

301-08 

«» 

Fcbruiry 

24 

307-37 

3 

Marob 

25 

3Ht-U2 

4 

April 

25 

3«0- 12 

5 

May 

27 

335 • 14 

0 

June 

20 

34IS-51 

et 

1 

July 

20 

37!*- 3 j 
! 1 

S 

August 

27 

i» j 
| 

9 

September 

23 

4! 1 1 • 3 ! 

10 

Octol>er 

21 

3(11-43 | 

11 

Novemlicr.. 

25 , 

i 

310-5 

12 

December 

2,1 i 

201-07 


i i 


12-77 

8-33 

•48 

1 385 -ee 

11-77 

0-42 

1-89 

j 387-46 

13 1 

141 

1-84 

^ 13 - 9(1 

20-74 

14-02 

•72 

395 0 

24 Ml 

8-40 

1-4 

369-44 

13 07 

3 S5 

115 

304-61 

10-54 

| 

! 3-35 1 

j 

• • 

393-19 

14-5 

3-71 ; 

•74 

285-55 

21-45 

0-05 ; 

10 

430-39 

37-89 

2-0 

4-08 

400 - 

19-94 

2-1)4 

•48 

333-50 

12-5 

1-03 

i 

•07 

304-07 
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l 

January . . 


27 

757- 05 

73-44 

17-49 

7-63 

082-21 

2 

February . , 


24 

782-79 

05-01 

32-89 

8-45 

889-17 

3 

March 


25 

809-98 

101*24 

18-94 

10-8 

940*90 

4 

April 


25 

711-9 

80 

25-30 

8-5 

831-70 

5 

May 


27 

715-82 

00-8 

32 01 

10*04 

24 07 

0 

Juno 


20 

723 03 

94*88 

23 

3-94 

845-45 

7 

July 

t 9 

20 

713-27 

143-04 

10 2 

0-73 

879-84 

8 

August 


27 

604-90 

94 

19-19 

17*80 

826-0! 

9 

September 

• • 

23 

820-10 

108-34 

20-97 

41-22 

990*69 

10 

October • . 

• • 

24 

079-05 

92-39 

19-42 

27-39 

818-85 

11 

November.. 

.. 

25 

809*96 

77-04 

18-90 

17-12 

928*158 

12 

December 

• • 

20 

841*28 

27-59 

16-68 

OH 

891-68** 
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Cawnpore* 


Mr. Horaman, 
representing the 
Oawnpore Got ton 
Mills. 

Oral cvNlitm. 


Mr. Sunderland. 
Wriiitn ep*d$n§e. 


Mr. Francis H or smart , of the Cawnpore Cotton Mills. 

Witness stated that he had been for twenty years in Cawnpore, and had had previous experience 
in India and at home. For the last year they had worked twelve hours a day. The cold weather 
hours were from (>-45 a.m. to 7-15 f.m., and the hot weather hours from 5-30 a.m. to 6 p.m. For- 
merly they worked thirteen hours, and longer. He did not approve of long hours, as during the long 
hour days the men were slacker. He did not mean that they did not do as good work after the 
twelve hours as before, but all through the day they were slacker. The difference in the work did 
not take place when the lights went on. If the operatives knew they had to work long hours they 
adapted themselves accordingly, and went out more. He was of opinion that the Indian workman 
should not be employed for more than twelve hours a day, but he was opposed on principle to any 
legislative interference with adult male labour. On one occasion in April, when it was very hot, the 
men asked to be allowed to stop at 7 p.m. instead of 8 p.m. and the directors complied. Other- 
wise they had never complained about the hours. The heat was very trying in the mill in May and 
J une, but they had fans to expel the hot air. While he could not express any opinion about a standard 
of purity of air, he believed that the purer the air the better the results obtained, possibly on account 
of the hands being more active in the improved atmosphere. Roughly speaking they employed 
three hands in India to one at home. An Englishwoman would attend to four looms, while in Cawn- 
pore the majority of hands would only attend to one. Out of 900 hands only 286 attended to two 
looms. They would earn twice as much if they looked after two looms, but they seemed to have no 
desire to do so. A single loom man earned from R8 to 119 and a double loom man from 1114 
to R18. Witness had seen no improvement in skill, and considered that the Cawnpore male spin- 
ner was the same now as twenty years ago. Witness believed they did just as much work in the 
shorter hours as in the longer hours, while more men hud to be employed for long hour working. 
There had been an increase of one-third ounce per spindle per day production in the ring frames in 
the twelve hours day as compared with the thirteen hours day, but during the twelve hours’ day 
there had be^ji a slight decrease in the production of the mules. Witness could not say that the 
conditions o( work in the twelve and thirteen hours’ days were exactly similar. Ho felt convinced 
that the mill had not lost through adopting the twelve hours’ day. He thought that, the gross pro- 
duction per spindle was as great now in the twelve hours as it used to be in the thirteen. The daily 
wages were not reduced, and the piece workers earned as much now as in the longer day. The mule 
earnings might have dropped a little, but on the whole the decrease in hours had not led to a decrease 
in wages, while the hands appreciated getting home an hour earlier. With the long hours there 
used to bo 23 per cent, of absentees, and now there was only 5 per cent . He attributed this, however, 
partly to the famine, which caused them to be more regular in their attendance. The cost of pro- 
duction had not decreased very much with the shorter hours, because the famine had provided a 
large labour supply. He did not turn away hands seeking work and so they had now more hands 
than were really required. The mill, hewever, saved a great deal in waste. The hands did not go 
away to other mills. They had 166 half-timers, and there was a school in the compound. The 
law regarding the employment of half-timers was evaded. The situation of the school on the premises 
made it possible for the half-time system to be abused. He agreed that the manager was responsible. 
If a “young persons” class were created he thought that women should be included in that cl a ss 
and they would come earlier in the morning in order to leave earlier at night. Women were em- 
ployed in the reeling, and he had never tried them on the looms, where most of the weavers were 
Muhammadans. So far as textile factories were concerned women should be prohibited from work- 
ing at night. He had no experience of ginning factories. 


Witnkss No. 137. 

Afr. J. B. Sunderland , Cawnpore . 

T represent the North-West Tannery Company, Limited, Cawnpore, tanners, curriers and gene- 
ral manufacturers of all classes of leather goods. The average number of persons employed in our 
factory for the six months ending November 1907 was as follows : — 

Men 020 

Women 2 

Hoys 72 

This factory has never worked 12.$ hours a day. We are unable to give the average daily number 
of hours during the past ten years. Our working hours are from 6-30 a.m. to 5-30 p.m., with half an 
hour’s interval at midday. If certificates of physical fitness as well as of age be required prior to the 
employment of children on half-time, wc think the child should be allowed to work for not longer 
than 30 days pending examination for the necessary certificate. In order to secure medical ex- 
amination of children, we parade all the children employed by us at least once a month, and any child- 
ren who may be found to be without certificates are at once put in charge of a chaprassie , and are 
without delay paraded before the certifying surgeon for the necessary certificate. We find that this 
system has worked well, being convenient to ourselves and convenient to the certifying surgeon (in 
this case the Civil Surgeon), and we are quite prepared to continue it. The medical examination of 
children could also be arranged on the following plan : — The certifying surgeon to attend at the 
factory once a month, previously giving notice of the time at which he will attend, so that the neces- 
sary arrangements can be made to have the children for whom certificates may be required to 
parade before him, thus avoiding any waste of either the certifying surgeon’s or the children’s time. 
Although opposed to the medical examination of children before being permitted to work as adults, 
we see no reason, if the former recommendation is accepted, why this latter one should not also be- 
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carried out. Wo do not see how it is possible to prevent persons from 14 — 16 years of age, who are Mr. Sunderltod. 
refused service as “ adults ” in one factory, from obtaining employment as “ adults ” in another fac- 
tory. The factory worker will certainly not tell his prospective employer that he has already been 
refused a medical certificate to work for any other employer. If he desired to work he would also 
probably inform the person to whom he applied for employment that he was an “ adult” and not a 
“ young person. ” Wearenotin favour of the suggestion for the creation of a class of “ young per- 
sons.” We are strongly of opinion that such a class is not requisite in this country, as children 
mature very much more quickly than they do in Europe. Assuming that it is eventually decided 
to restrict the hours of adult labour, we think it would be preferable to fix a maximum number of 
hours, leaving it to the discretion of each individual employer to settle the time of commencing and 
terminating the day’s work. The special circumstances of the industry in wliich we are interested 
demand exceptional treatment in regard to Sunday labour. The tanning of hides is a continuous 
process, and hides require daily and constant attention while in work, and a small percentage of 
Sunday labour is required in order to effect the necessary handling during tanning processes. The 
percentage of labour required is however only a small one. We do not approve of the suggestion that 
inspectors from the United Kingdom should bo obtained for factory work in India. The factory 
inspector in this country in addition to the general knowledge required from such a person, must 
in order to be of any use have some knowledge of the country and the native, otherwise, want of 
this especial knowledge would be very apt to lead him to erroneous conclusions. Our suggestion 
is that in order to start a proper service of factory inspectors, they should be in the first place re- 
cruited in India, where men with the requisite qualifications are to be found. Eventually the service 
might be recruited in England when the younger men coming in at the end of the list would be able to 
have a thorough Indian training under their immediate superiors, in addition to the training they 
would have already received in the United Kingdom. We think it desirable that any law which 
it may eventually be proposed to introduce should contain a certain amount of elasticity in its actual 
provisions, to meet the various conditions in different parts of India. All such provisions of elas- 
ticity should he under the control of Local (Governments. We have no suggestion to rftake as regards 
the housing of factory workers, and would beg to point out that we consider it to be tile duty of the 
local municipality to see that the sanitary surroundings and water-supply of the factory-hands are 
sufficient and ample. With reference to limiting the working hours of adult males, it must not be 
lost sight of that the factory worker in this country, although commonly supposed to work long 
hours, does not actually work continuously the whole time. In this factory, we have never worked 
long hours, our average day being eleven hours, less half an hour’s break at midday. We find that, 
even working these comparatively easy hours, our workers will take at least three intervals a day, 
very often five, which intervals they spend in smoking, gossiping and loitering in the compound, 
and we have come to the conclusion that the question of hours is not of vital importance, either to 
the operative or to his physique. The operative will do as much work as he thinks fit, and whatever 
hours your factory runs, you will not get more work out of Ikim than he is willing to do. If he thinks 
he is being overworked, he will cease coming to work, and find easier occupation, even if he gets less 
money. In the majority of cases the amount of work that a factory-hand is willing to do is limited 
by his desire, or absence of desire, for luxuries, and by his requirements and necessities, which owing 
to bis standard of living are, when compared with European standards, extremely low. W'e have 
many a man working in our factory who working full time regularly for a month can earn very good 
wages, much more than he requires for his necessities and luxuries, but it often happens that such 
a man, when he has earned sufficient for his monthly requirements, prefers to idle his time and stay 
away from his work. Occasionally it happens that a man will work well for seven or eight months, 
and then apply for leave to go to his native village and live on his savings, and when these are 
exhausted he will return to his work in the factory. The man who is paid by time desires to 
obtain his wage with the least possible labour, and will only do sufficient work to retain his 
employment, no matter what the hours of labour are. The conditions under which an operative 
works in our factory are much healthier and more sanitary than he experiences either in his own 
home or when working for native contractors in the bazar. In our opinion the physique of the 
worker does not and cannot suffer by working what to European ideas may seem long hours in 
factories, but his physique is much more dependent on his surroundings outside the factory, and 
the way he spends his time when not working. We are therefore opposed to any limitation 
whatever being placed on the working hours of adult males. Being opposed to the limitation 
of the working hours of adult males, we are unwilling to suggest any number of hours that 
might bo fixed, but in the event of it being decided to recommend legislation to limit the working 
hours of adults, we would suggest that the Local Government, as represented by the chief civil 
authority in the district, should have power to give permission to work longer hours than the 
limit, if the factory applying for this extension made out a case sufficiently strong and of sufficient 
importance to have such permission granted to it. There are many reasons why this power should 
be granted, especially where the working of a factory as a whole depends on the continuous and 
harmonious working of several departments, and it would be a great hardship if owing to a 
breakdown in one department an owner were prevented from working that department longer 
hours than might be legal, in order to continue the harmonious working of his factory as a whole. 

We do not approve of working a continuous period, and no matter what working hours might bo 
eventually adopted, there should be a break in the same. We have no information as to the 
physical deterioration of young adults, but it is patent to all employers of labour that not only 
physical, but mental, deterioration takes place soon after children commence sexual inter- 
course. We do not think it necessary to maintain a special register of all workers under the age of 
sixteen. It should be carefully noted that children mature very quickly in this country, and we 
cannot see that any object would be gained, either in the interest of persons under the age of sixteen, 
or in the interest of the factory-owners. Such persons would probably work somewhere, even if 
they did not work in a factory. The employment of women at night should be prohibited. We do 
not think the minimum age at wliich children are allowed to work in a factory should be raised beyond 
83 S. to F. L. C. 
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nine, and we are strongly of opinion that it should be reduced to eight. If the parents of such children 
desire them to earn a living, they will have to work, whether they work in factories or not, and by 
raising the limit of age, you would deprive the factory-owners of such labour, and what in our opinion 
is of much greater importance, you shorten the time in which the factory-owner has an opportunity 
of training such children into skilled artizans. Our opinion is that if we can get a hoy of eight years 
of age to train to our work, at fourteen we have a more expert craftsman than that boy would be at 
20 if we took him at 12 years. We have found it very much more difficult to teach adults our work 
than to teach boys. We would be in favour of a certificate of both age and physical fitness being 
required before children are employed in factories, as there can be no question that a child, who is 
physically unfit, should not bo allowed to work in a factory, both in his own interest and the interest 
of the factory-owners. We do not think that certificates either of age or physical fitness should be 
required for any child over fourteen, who has previously worked half-time. We think children 
should be allowed to work morning and afternoon, so that they might obtain the advantage of the 
midday break. Factory-owners should not be obliged to provide elementary education at their 
own expense for children working at their factories. We think a rule prohibiting non-working child- 
ren from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of the factory desirable, but can- 
not see bow such a prohibition can be enforced without entailing hardships on the workers, especially 
on women workers. The standard of latrine accommodation should not be raised to one seat for 
every 25 workers. If suitable urinal accommodation is provided, that is one latrine and one urinal 
seat for every 100 persons, such accommodation would be found ample. It is desirable that all 
doors of working rooms should open outward, but we do not think it necessary to legislate. We do 
not think further precautions for fencing machinery necessary. At present the factory inspector 
has sufficient power to order the fencing of any machinery which he considers inadequately protected. 
Uniformity of administration is desirable, but it may not be practicable, owing to the diversity of 
climatic conditions in various parts of India. Where there are sufficient factories to find employ- 
ment for full-t^me medical inspectors, such inspectors might be appointed, but in places where the 
factories are Jew in number, such work can be carried out bv the Civil Surgeon. For instance in 
Cawnpore, and neighbouring districts, there would not he sufficient work for a full-time medical 
inspector. 

Witness stated that they had never worked the factory , as a whole, overtime. Overtime was 
only worked in special departments to execute urgent orders, and electric light was only used on 
such occasions. They worked overtime perhaps eight or nine times a year, for a few hours on each 
occasion. Seventy-five per cent, of his labour was on hand work. If a restricted day were enforced 
he should like a provision to permit overtime work to execute urgent orders. A certain amount of 
Sunday labour was required in a tannery, and provision must be made for that. He found that his 
hands idled as much at his factory as in other factories, but the knowledge that they could leave 
when they had performed their daily taSk had had a good effect. A man in the boot department 
earned Rs. 1 2, a bag and trunk worker Rs. 1 5, and saddlers and harness makers Rs. 20 to Rs. 25. 
The half-timers earned from Rs. 3-8-0 to Rs. 4-8-0. The boys worked from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 
2 p.m. to 5 P.M., and the management was strict, that the children should not work overtime. 
They had monthly parades, and if they found a doubtful case brought in by one of the workmen 
they sent the lad to the Civil Surgeon. A twelve hours’ day would only affect them as to overtime ; 
the “younn persons” class would not affect them. They would continue to employ their young 
adults because there would be no use in getting rid of lads whom they had trained and naturally 
they would not care to see labour trained by themselves employed elsewhere. They worked the 
same hours in the hot and cold weather, and always allowed the hands half an hour’s grace. They 
had a pass-out system, but it was not strictly enforced. The saddle-makers refused to take passes, 
and the firm could not harass them. The workmen were independent, because it was hand 
labour and highly skilled, and they could go elsewhere and earn their living. The men themselves 
regulated the going out. They took it in turn, and objected if a fellow workman wont out too fre- 
quently. He should like the minimum age for a child to be reduced to eight, as a lad of that auv 

could do half a day’s work at their factory, and they wanted their hands young, when they were 
nimble and adaptable, in order to train them. The English operative did more work than the 
Indian operative. He had had no cases of anthrax in his factory. He wanted to be allowed to 
employ a child for one month, during which time In* could be sent to the doctor. The Civil Surgeon 
was two miles away, and lie could not send one or two boys just when they applied for work. It was 

desirable that some grace should lie given to employers of labour during which they could get the * 

children examined. In his case it was impossible to get each child examined before employing him. 


Witness No. 138. 

The Empire Engineering Co., Ltd., Cawnpore . 

We represent the Empire Engineering Co., Ld. The average number of men employed is 600. 
We cannot state exactly how many days during the last 10 years our factory has worked over 12 J 
hours. The number of such days would be very small indeed. The average daily number of working 
hours for each year during the last 10 years has been between 10 and 11 hours. We do not consider 
that the working hours of adult males should be limited, and we do not consider that the physique 
of workers has been affected by the hours which they now work. In our trade, we find the work- 
men very independent, and they will not work long hours unless highly paid. The natural laws of 
supply and demand are quite sufficient to regulate and limit the hours of labour, in accordance with 
what the workers are able to do. We do not believe in any limitation of hours whatever. Should 
it be decided by the Commission that the hours should be limited, we think it will not be advisable to 
fix any particular time for commencing or finishing work, but simply to state the maximum numbe 
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of hours a day allowed. This also applies to the time of stoppage of the engine. We find it more Tho Empire 
convenient in the hot weather to allow a long stoppage in the middle of the day and to start work Engineering Co. 
early and finish late ; whereas in the cold weather, we allow a short stoppage in the middle of the day, 
and commence work later, and finish off earlier. We consider it better to leave such details to the 
discretion of the various trades and employers, who can arrange matters in accordance with the special 
requirements of their workers. As the result of illegal employment as adults of persons between tho 
ages of twelve and fourteen, we have noticed no physical deterioration, and we do not consider any 
special legislation for the purpose is necessary. We think children should be allowed to come into 
the works with their fathers and learn their work. Tt is the best school available for them, and 
although they may stay in the works with their fathers the whole day, they would not actually 
work the whole time, and would live a much more healthy life than in their own houses. In our 
trade we do not consider that any special register is necessary for voung persons. The employment 
of women does not affect our trade. We find the standard of latrine accommodation, namely, one seat 
for 50 workers, is quite sufficient, and we do not think any legislation is necessary for the purpose, 
as it is to the advantage of every factory owner to supply sufficient latrine accommodation, other- 
wise men would be idling round the latrines. We do not think any further precautions for fencing 
machinery are necessary. We find the factory inspector notices everything that is dangerous, 
and due precautions are always taken in accordance with his instructions. We do not think 
further inspectors of factories are necessary. The present inspection by the medical officer 
is all that is necessary. We think it advisable, and it is advantageous both to the factory and to the 
men, that the factory hands should be housed in houses belonging to the factory, but we do not 
believe in any legislation on the subject. 

Mr . T. Gavin Jones , of the Empire Engineering Co. 9 Cawnpore . 

Witness stated that he employed no half-timers, and the restriction of adult forking hours Mr. Gavin Jones, 
would not affect his works. They would require, however, in the case of a fixed twclvc^hours* day, a representing the 
provision in the Act to allow special overtime working. On principle he objected to any interference En 8 ineerin * 

with adult male labour. He worked overtime for about a month in the year, and on those occasions q ev jdmcc. 
the works were running till about 9 p.m. If they found it necessary to work the factory for twenty- 
four hours they would do so by two shifts. If there was a break down job it was essential to work 
overtime, for which the men were paid extra, and it was to the interests of the employers to keep the 
overtime wages as low as possible. In the carpentry department the parents sometimes brought 
their young children in, and witness thought that this should be allowed. They learnt their work by 
observation. At present they did not begin to work until fourteen years of age. The aetuRl working 
hours in the factory were about eleven, and they worked the same hours in the hot and cold weather. 

The electric light was only used for overtime. The hands h$d one hour’s interval in the cold weather, 
and two hours’ interval in the hot weather. The. work was hard work, and the hands did not like too 
much overtime. Unless they wanted to work they would not be tempted to do so by the prospect 
of extra payment. They could not force the men. All overtime work was paid for at the end of 
the week. They employed all castes. The men do not work steadily all through the day like Europe- 
ans, but frequently take leave for drinking w r ater, smoking, and going to the latrines. Many of them 
are absent for a day or two days *t a time. If the total time thus absent were added up, it would 
amount to an average of one week per man per month. Working short hours, a full 9 hours’ work 
could not be obtained from the men each day, owing to their indolent methods of working. 


Witness No. 139. 

The Muir Mills Company , Limited , Caumpore. 

We would like to preface the replies we are making to the questions set by the Factory Commis- The Muir Mills, 
sion with the remark that it will not be possible to frame laws which can in justice apply equally and ^ Vrttten **&**&. 
uniformly to all factories in India wherever situated. (Viwnpore differs as much from Bombay in 
climate, in its people, its castes, and its customs as Bombay, Calcutta and Madras differ from each 
other. Not only do these cities d ffer in these respects but factories themselves differ from each other. 

It would be manifestly unfair for example to apply the same rules to a factory that had large enclosed 
grounds, where the hands could take rest or recreation, to factories that had no enclosed spaces at all 
and in which therefore employes could without difficulty be shut in without opportunity of taking 
nterva’s of rest. We do not consider the working hours of the adult male n India should be limited 
or interfered with in any way whatever. But before this question can be properly replied to, the 
occupations affected should be stated Universal restriction, whatever tho employment, cannot be 
intended, because such a law could hardly be enforced, so that clearly it is only w r ork in certa'n oc- 
cupations in regard to which a desire exists to limit the hours of work of adult males, and it is manifest 
that it is the cotton operative in India who is mainly or principally concerned. Why ? Lancashire 
does not limit the hours of work of its adu’t males : indeed a constant source of trouble among its 
Unions is that certain of their members insist on their riglr to work as long as they wish and will not 
submit to restrictions. In India limitation of the hours of work of adult labour must operate in one or 
other of two directions, — it must either increase the cost of production because the workman will 
expect the same wages for shorter hours of work, or— if he gets reduced wages— then he will seek more 
remunerative employment e 1 sewhere. It is entirely overlooked (together with many other matters) 
that work in Lancashire cotton mills is highly specialized : a workman there cannot find employment 
out of his particular trade, and the Trades Unions are so tyrannical that very often a man cannot be 
employed even into allied branch of h s own trade. Consequently a workman earning what is called 
4 ‘ good money” will not do anything or risk anything to lose his job. But in India there are no such 
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limitations ; a man ran cross the road and find work in any one of a score of capacities which will at 
all events give him his day’s food, and if there is anything irksome in his employment, or even if he 
has only a desire for change, he will promptly leave. He will leave his employment without notice 
and without permission, feeling certain he will be taken back however long he may stay away, and be 
given arrears of pay -rightly forfeited — without demur. Then a very important point in connection 
with cotton mills is that they do not depend upon individual effort so much as upon the length of time 
a machine runs. An hour’s stoppage of a machine is a very serious matter. Production is of vital 
importance to a cotton mill, and production does not depend upon individual effort so much as upon 
the length of time machines run. There are so many spare hands employed in an Indian cotton mill 
to provide for absentees that the absence of one or two men need not stop a machine, but if the hours 
of adults are limited the mill’s producing capacity is of course permanently reduced. There seems to 
be an assumption that the factory hand works long hours. There is absolutely no foundation of truth 
in this assumption. It has been over and over again and repeatedly pointed out that the factory worker 
takes frequent intervals of rest which arc not recognized in Lancashire. The Indian worker has no 
home life : he has no play ground, none of the attractions or inducements which in Western countries 
go to form what we know as home. All his ‘‘ home” means is a place where his food is cooked and 
where he sleeps. The rest of his time he passes in the factory if he is employed in one, or in roaming 
the bazaars. In the factory he washes, bathes, washes his clothes, smokes, shaves, sleeps, has his food, 
and is surrounded as a rule by his relations. He has clean and warm (or cool) surroundings, and 
plenty of water : but the Asiatic labourer is incapable of continuous work, and however light his task 
may be he must have intervals of absolute idleness which are unknown to the vigorous European. So 
that though the mill engine may be running say 13 hours there is not a single male adult who works 
for anything like that period. There is no truth in the statement that factory hands ‘ work’ long 
hours. We, like probably most factories in India, have tried various experiments in order to arrive 
at some conclusion as to the most efficient method of working with native labour. Short hours have 
always failed simply because, however short the hours, the Asiatic will take proportionately similar 
intervals of idleness and rest as he would if they were long, so that there is no benefit, and when the 
workman finds his wages are less than what he is accustomed to receive there is revolt. The first 
Commission on factory labour in India had frequent opportunities of seeing for themselves the large 
proportion of work-people who are always idling outside the mill, and ample ev deuce has been pro- 
duced before the present Commission to show that this is no exceptional circumstance. From our ex- 
perience of the factory worker it is the opinion of those of our staff who are qualified to judge that 
the workers of to-day are better than they were 20 years ago ; their wages arc higher ; their water- 
supply isyurer ; they dress better and take more holidays, and if their conditions of life and their 
environment have improved it is fair to conclude their health and their physique must have improved 
also. We think it is dangerous for any one to dogmatize on this point unless a body of workers who 
have worked continuously in a cotton mill for a fair number of years could be compared with a corre- 
sponding number of workers in some other trade or industry, all conditions being as nearly as possible 
the same, viz., caste, age, sex, etc. It would be absurd for instance to commence with to compare 
Mahomedans — who cat flesh — with Hindus, who do not touch it. For anyone to say that the physique 
of mill workers has deteriorated unless he can base his conclusions upon observations of the character 
indicated appears ludicrous in the extreme, and altogether undeserving of serious consideration. We 
consider a limit of 13 hours would be a fair one for this part of India. Wc do not think the exact 
hours of starting and closing should be fixed ; if it was fixed by law that no factory engine should run 
for more than 13 hours in the 24, and that there should be a stoppage at noon daily of at least half an 
hour, it would meet all purposes. Much has been said about the low standard of efficiency of the 
Indian worker : but few have opportunities of realizing how very low it is compared with the European 
worker, and as it is the duty of a Government to support its indigenous industries so it is our duty to 
show how the proposed reduction of working hours must cripple one of India’s principal industries. 
Our working hours are 13 as nearly as possible all the year round, and in fixing a standard of efficiency 
for the yarn produced by our mules for example, wc take 13 hours as the length of time the machinery 
runs. This we start off by considering as equal only to 12 hours ; the stoppage of machinery due 
directly to the frequent absence of the hands employed thereon is we consider approximately equal to 
1 hour out of the 13. A mule of a certain number of spindles on a certain count and travelling at a 
certain speed can, we know by calculation, produce 406tbs. of yarn in 12 hours. We deduct 1-12 of 
this for doffng, and in addition allow 5 per cent . for contingencies. This brings the outturn down to 
3501b which we fix as a fair standard for which to strive, although such a machine wbrked in England 
would produce at least 4001b. But the best we can do against this reduced standard is only 75 per 
cent ., that is, out of a 13 hours’ run we can only get the equivalent of 9 hours’ work. This does not mean 
the man has worked 9 hours — it means the production is equal to only 9 hours’ run, and that the atten- 
dant has worked considerably less time than that. How then can it be said that the Indian factory 
hand works long hours ? The fact is that he works much shorter hours than the European, and if 
the 13 hours were reduced to 12, he would work proportionately a shorter time : he is physically 
incapable of continuous work and is slow and apathetic. If he can earn in 10 days sufficient to feed 
him for 20 days he will always stay away from work the remaining 10 days. It is possible there 
has been employment in some cases as adults of persons between the ages of 12 and 14. But it is 
exceedingly difficult to define with even approximate accuracy the ages of natives : the best guide is, we 
consider, experience and physique, but if a well made lad of say 14 is as capable of looking after, say, 
a roving frame as a man alongside him of, say, 30, why should he not do the work ? All work in cotton 
mills is light, no portion requires great physical strength or great endurance ; the proof of this is that 
women are employed in every part of a cotton mill jn Lancashire. In India women are only employed 
in reeling, and there appears no reason whatever why in exceptional cases a lad who has not yet at- 
tained the age of 14 should not be employed on work which in Lancashire a girl of 18 would be set to 
do. If such a lad is not allowed to work full time he will work the remaining half time in another 
mill. We do not consider the creation of a special class of young persons in India either necessary or 
desirable. What will be the effect of legislation of such a nature ! In the first place all the young 
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persons themselves would be opposed to such laws : their parents would be opposed to them, and all th e The Muir Milk. 

resources of trickery and personation possessed by the workers would bo brought into force against 

the mill management in order to evade them. Supposing such a class were created and their hours 

restricted, what would they do with their spare time ? Tt would be utilized in getting employment 

elsewhere, perhaps in an adjoining mill. Such a law would only operate towards hampering 

mill managements and causing loss to mill hands : there would be no benefit to anybody because 

the rest the young worker is supposed to take would be made use of to do other work somewhere else. 

Night employment of women should be prohibited, and this should specially apply to ginning mills — 
they are not as a rule employed at night in cotton mills. We do not consider the minimum age for 
employment of children should be raised beyond 9, the present limit. In dealing with this question 
it appears to us there arc two matters which require deep consideration. Supposing the age limit were 
raised to 10, or 1 1 or 1 2, what is to become of the children up to that age ? It must be remembered there 
is no home life — no school life — no playing fields for the children of the labouring classes in India : 
they arc put to work by their parents the moment they can earn the veriest pittance, and the question 
is, will they be fit for employment in a cotton spinning factory at 10 or 11 or 12 ? Children are almost 
entirely employed in spinning, and unless they commence early they can never become spinners, so that 
if they have been employed for 4 or 5 or may be 6 years in carrying bricks for instance, their hands 
will certainly be unfit for employment in piecing up delicate yarns, and meanwhile they have been de- 
prived of a better means of livelihood than they can have possibly obtained elsewhere. Then the other 
matter is, what must be the ultimate effect of all these restrictions on the employment of children ? 

If it were possible we believe not a mill in India but would be delighted if it could keep children 
outside its gates. They are a constant source of trouble and do great damage in a mill, but they arc 
a necessity because it is from them that spinners are recruited, and if children were not taught when 
young the supply of spinners would be precarious indeed. So that in India all these restrictions must 
tend towards one end — they will drive children and young persons to other employment : they will 
force them to work where they will not be molested, where they can work as young as they like — 
when they like — and as long as they like. We look upon the restrictions as having but one tendency, 
and that is to cripple the Indian cotton industry and to inflict disabilities on the working class* 8 
which no European country would permit. It is not possible to consider these matters and shut one’s 
eyes to the fact that they arc all suggested by Lancashire. Why is it that Lancashire cannot get 
European spinners and weavers to see eye to eye with itself on the subject of the hours of labour — 
it is because the conditions are not the same and their people less skilled, and to come into line with 
Lancashire would mean to cripple their own home industries. Why is it Lancashire is so keen about 
children in Indian cotton factories when its own treatment of children was the subject of indignation 
in England itself not longer ago than last year ? Why should Lancashire be so troubled <*i the sub- 
ject of female labour, when it puts its own female work-people to do work which none but men do in 
India ? We do not think that certificates of physical fitness are required. Managers do not desire 
weakly children in their mills and our own rule is to rigidly exclude either children or adults who ap- 
pear physically unfit for work. We do not think certificates should be required before half-timers 
work as adults — the hands themselves will defeat any attempt in this direction by working in different 
places. No mill manager would allow a half-timer to do full-timer’s work unless he was fully capable 
in exceptional cases of doing it, simply because there would be no benefit to the mills by doing so. 

We think it advisable if children are employed that they should be employed in sets, one in the morn- 
ing and one in the afternoon. The obligation to provide elementary education for half-timers should 
certainly not be placed on mill owners. Rut what children would there be to educate — and for how 
long would it continue ( If the minimum age of children is raised even only to 10 w T ould elementary 
education be supposed to commence then ? Is it possible that children brought up under conditions 
of extreme poverty and ignorance, accustomed to work for their own living for years, could be got 
hold of at the age of 10 and any kind of education imparted to them ? Would any one of them 
tolerate it for an instant '( There would be revolt ami if it was insisted upon the child and all it* 
relatives would leave. 

We know a case in which a factory set apart a large piece of ground and put up barriers between 
it and the working parts of the mill. Here it allowed any boy from the streets or having relatives in 
the mills to come in and play, going out and coming in entirely according to his own free will. At 
noon daily a good meal cooked by people of good caste was given free to every boy. The average age 
of the boys appeared to be from 5 to 6. The maximum attendance never exceeded 45, and after a very 
short time the numbers dwindled away and in six weeks not one was left. Here there was absolute 
freedom and a free meal, something that is more needed than education, and yet it failed to attract. 

The reason for the failure was that wages were also expected, and when w T ages were not given they 
left. There is no reason whatever why factories in India should educate children, but in my opinion 
the point is a negligible one— there would never be any to educate. With the example of Lancashire 
before them the wisdom of educating children who have also to work is doubtful. It is said that edu- 
cation of factory children in Lancashire is a failure, the children after working in the mills attending 
schools and then helping in household drudgery being unfit to benefit by instruction. There is not a 
mill in India that has not got strict rules prohibiting non-workers and specially children from going 
into any part of a mill dangerous or otherwise, and infringements are not overlooked, but it is quite 
impossible to altogether proven r it. The workers themselves do not understand why there should 
be such rules, and wo do not see any way of enforcing obedience. Managers would bo glad to 
be shown how it can be done. We do not think there is the slightest need to prescribe an analytical 
standard of purity for air in India. Mills in India are built on principles which admit the maximum 
amount of air and light, and there is always ample ventilation. Besides the air in a factory is im< 
measurably purer than what the hands have in their own houses. Nor is there in this part of India 
any ne6essity to prescribe a standard of moisture. We have a dry climate to deal with for 9 to 10 
months, and moistening processes are not carried out to the extent they are in England. It is never 
possible in these parts to obtain a degree of humidity which would be harmful to the workers. The 
present latrine accommodation is 1 to 30, which has always been found more than necessary. Separate 
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urinal accommodation has been tried and given up because it was impossible to keep them in a 
sanitary condition without large expenditure on supervision. We have found latrines with large 
and wide platforms and water laid on the most suitable. 

The Muir Mills employ 1,884 men, 91 women, and 114 male children. We cannot give figures 
showing the effect of varying hours on production, but wish to say that the production is dependent 
on the numbers of hours the spindles arc kept running. While a large percentage of the hands are 
loitering outside in the mill compound, the spindles are nevertheless kept running as far as possible 
by the hands left inside. Our experience has been that working shorter hours means less pro 
duction : the reasons being that (1) it is on the machinery that production depends, and (2) that the 
factory hand in India does not work any the more vigorously for shorter hours, but continues taking 
in proportion the same intervals of idleness and rest as he does for long hours. We are opposed to 
certificates of physical fitness being required. No mill manager would employ any one physically 
unfit. Ami we have always acted on the plan of medical examination of half-timers beforo their 
names are put on the rolls, any delay leading inevitably to abuse. We can think of no safe-guards 
against the half-timer who is refused a certificate in his own mill, obtaining employment elsewhere. 
The people are against interference and will work how, when, and as long as they please in spite of 
any law. Wc are of opinion that it will be impossible to work with a class of young persons ; it may 
be done in theory but not in practice. If a class of “ young persons ” be introduced with restricted 
hours of employment it will, in our opinion, enormously increase the difficulties of the mill owner, 
considering the great scarcity of labour that now exists, and will also, in effect, largely determine the 
hours during which the machinery will run. The “ young persons ” themselves will continually seek 
to evade the Act by giving ages outside the limit. And we cannot see how the ages are to be deter- 
mined except by guess work. We can see no good to be gained by creating such a class unless worry- 
ing mill owners be considered a good. Guessing as closely as we can, we have 216 workers between 
the ages of 14 and 16. It will be preferable to fix a maximum number of hours, if hours are to be 
limited, and frave to the discretion of each individual employer the fixing of the times for starting 
an l stopping.* The times fixed for Bombay or Madras would not suit the United Provinces. 

We do not ask for any exceptional treatment. We consider the cotton industry in India should 
he left to the guidance and control of the people of India and their Government. We deprecate in- 
terference by our rivals in Lancashire, and are of the opinion that every change and restriction now 
suggested or about to be introduced has been made by them to serve their own interests. We would 
respectfully suggest before any final decision is arrived at on any point that the labour laws of Euro- 
pean countries be consulted. The conditions and classes of labour are quite different in India from 
what the/are in the United Kingdom. We see no necessity for inspectors either being got from the 
United Kingdom or being trained in the United Kingdom. We think the law is sufficiently stringent 
as it is. To make it more stringent will only serve to increase the growing difficulties of mill owners 
without any compensating advantage. Our experience is that factory hands prefer living in their 
own houses in the bazaar free from sanitary supervision and regulations for their supposed benefit — 
to all which they object. There is not the congestion and overcrowding in Cawnporc that there is in 
Bombay and Calcutta. There is therefore no housing problem here such as exists in the two latter 
named cities. 


Mr. S. M. Johnson of the Muir Mills , Cawnpore . 

Witness stated that a strict average working day for the whole year round, if calculated for the 
Muir Mills, would be under thirteen hours. They worked up to about 8 o’clock at night in winter, 
and these hours had been in force for a good number of years. If they had an amount of supervision 
which a cotton mill could not ordinarily afford, the outturn would no doubt be higher than without 
that supervision, but not sufficiently so as to compensate for the extra expenditure. It was the idling 
which caused the great loss in production. The Muir group consisted of three mills which were not 
situated close together, and it was impossible that the European managers could be everywhere. 
There could be better supervision in one compact mill. It was impossible to say how much time was 
wasted, because the workers knew when they were being watched. Personally he did not think that 
any operative actually did ten hours’ work a day. He allowed seven men to a pair of mules, while 
in England there would be a spinner and two picccrs. The hands did not tire towards the end of the 
day, and if they were in their own houses they would do more work than in the mills. Last year 
witness fixed a standard of production suitable to Indian workers and conditions, and informed the 
workers that they could leave immediately the day’s standard was attained. He estimated that in 
a day 6301b could be produced of a certain count by certain mules. This estimate allowed for all 
stoppages, etc. The actual daily outturn was about 3501b. In another pair of mules, working 11’ s, 
lie estimated the reasonable daily production at 9001b but only 673lb were produced. This test 
continued for two months, and gave a more or less accurate measure of the Indian operatives' 
work. Out of 28 mules he only obtained a total production of 6,804 lb, compared with a low 
reasonable estimate of 10,0901b. While working under these conditions the men knew that they 
could go as soon as they had completed their outturn, or had got reasonably near it, but this appeared 
to have no effect, and so the hours continued as long as they were previously. Fourteen years ago 
he worked the mill for eleven hours in order to test the outturn and compare the cost of production, 
but the experiment was not a success. 

Cotton spinners as a class had increased in skill, but their habits had not altered, and the expla- 
nation in his opinion was the increase in wages. The habit of stopping away from work was more 
in evidence now than formerly. The Indian workmen had no thrifty habits, and if they could afford 
to stop away from work they would do so. In India high wages a'ways meant bad work, but he would 
not say that the converse o r that proposition was true. Low wages did not mean good work. The 
labouring classes had few wants, and the higher wages paid enabled them to have a large surplus 
after meeting those wants. They then remained away from work until the surplus was expended. 
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It was a mistake to pay high wages in India as they were an inducement to idleness. The operatives Mr. JoIimob. 
did not absent themselves from work because o! the exhausting nature of the work. With the in- 
crease in wages the number of absentees had increased. Four years ago, at a Cawnpore Chamber of 
Commerce meeting, he put the absentees at from 8 to 10 per cent . and now the figure had reached 18 
per cent. The attendance at his mill for last month showed 18 per cent, of absentees. This was based 
on the sanctioned strength of the mill, which included a number of extra hands to take the place of 
absentees. In his opinion it would not be correct to deduct the extra hands from the working comple- 
ment before arriving at the percentage of absentees. They were 18 per cent, short in the actual run- 
ning of the mill. Out of 1,580 hands in the weaving department, only 1,152 were present on the lirst 
day of January. That meant that some looms were always idle. They did not, however, want a 
full complement on every day, because the full complement included expected absentees. The 
weavers generally could only look after one loom ; only about 300 men in his mills were able to work 
two looms. A fixed twelve hours’ day would affect them injuriously. He did not believe that a mill 
could work for twelve hours and turn out the production of thirteen hours except with a great 
amount of supervision, more in fact than a cotton mill could afford to bear. The hands would also * 
resist strenuous work. A European to every room could be obtained, but it would mean too 
extravagaut working. He could not explain why loitering had been stopped in the Cawnpore 
Woollen Mills. The age tost was a difficult matter. He had examined hundreds of boys ‘and had 
passed some whom the doctor would have rejected, while he would have rejected some whom the 
doctor had passed. Witness went by physical development, height, etc-., while the doctor went by 
dentition mainly, which was not always reliable. Formerly they used to examine the boys them- 
selves, but there was some importance attached to having a certificate, and so, for the last eighteen 
months, all boys had been examined by the doctor. He had a suspicion that a good many half- 
timers in Cawnpore mills did work full time, but the practice was not general, and it was not in 
force in their mills. On their ring frames they should have 172 half-timers, but their best attend- 
ance that month was 140. The industry had increased in Cawnpore of recent years ; not in the 
form of new mills, but in extensions and increased spindle power. Half-timers, if 1 employed for 
the day, obtained a full day’s wage. Their names were placed on the pay sheets, and the wages 
drawn, and it was impossible for the management to go through each name in order to detect a 
possible half-timer. They had no system of providing labour corresponding to that of the jobbers 
in Bombay. There certainly was corruption in the mill, and something had to be paid by the 
workers to the mistris for employment, but he did not think it would be to the interest of the mistri 
to employ half-timers instead of adults. The illicit commission was usually only on the first 
month’s pay, but he had had some reports of monthly payments. He did not think it was to the in- 
terest of the mistris to keep the mill short handed in order to have the manipulating of the lurtf- timers’ 
overtime. He had been told that in order to get a loom a hand had to pay the overlooker something, 
and so it was to the interest of the overlooker to keep on constantly changing his hands. Witness did 
not think that the mistri “ rung the changes ” on the company by manipulating on the pay sheets the 
hours of the half-timers who had worked full time. There was inpersonation on pay days, and ' 
people’s names got on the pay sheets who had not worked in the mill. Every effort was made to 
detect and stop such practices. Witness could not speak definitely about a standard of purity of 
air for mills. Ho could quite understand why it is was desirable in Bombay, but the conditions 
were so different in Cawnpore. He had tested the air in the his mills and found it very pure. If the 
question meant that an inspector would come to his mill and take a sample of air without expense to 
the mill, then he had no objection to such a proceeding. He had not provided houses for his hands, 
but there was a limited number of houses in the compound. He had tried schools, but found them a 
blind, as it was impossible to prevent the overlookers from taking the children into the mill. The 
school was abandoned entirely. He approved of education everywhere, but considered there was no 
reason why mill owners should be selected to educate their half-timers. The question of having a 
school in Cawnpore for the children was now under the consideration of the municipality, and no 
doubt the mills would give facilities. Ho objected, however, to being compelled to provide 
education for the mill children, or to incur any expenditure for that purpose. He did not approve 
of the half-timers’ age being raised, as the children of the working classes o India were put early to 
work, and if they did not work in a mill they would do so elsewhere. If the age were raised it would 
intensify the child labour problem, and make matters worse for the children as well as for the mills. 


Witnkss No. 140. 

Shiram Mahadeo Per shady Cawnpore. 

We represent the Shrirain Mahadeo Pershad Cotton Ginning and Flour Mills and Cotton Pressing Shriram Mahadeo 
Factory, Harrisgunge, Cawnpore. Forty males and 10 females are employed m the cotton press 
factory, and 55 males and 35 females in the cotton ginning and flour mills. The ginning mill works ******** 

from 1st October up to 15th April each year. Flour mill works throughout the year irregularly. 

The cotton press works from 1st November up to 28t.h February irregularly each year. The 
ginning and flour mills work from 6£ a.m. to 7 p.m., and the press factory from */ a.m. to 6 p.m. The 
average number of hours is 12 for a person employed in a ginning mill or press factory. They have 
an interval of rest for half an hour from 12 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. Ginning mills and presses ought not 
to be brought under the Factory Act for the following reasons : — Very little work is done in cotton 
ginning and press factories, and they are nothing in comparison to cotton spinning and weaving 
mills. Sometimes they remain totally at a standstill when the crop fails. Women should on no 
way be allowed to work at night, because they are of tender health and cannot remain awake the 
whole night. The line shaft should be fenced by railing, and should not be encased between the 
drums, as this latter method would be more expensive. Women should be prohibited from working 
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in front of the opener in a press factory. A wood plank should be applied in front of the opener 
in order that no stone or fire accident may occur. A fire broke out in our ginning factory in Novem- 
ber 1903. The working hours of adult males should be limited ; the health of workers is affected by 
long hours. Twelve hours should be fixed for daily working ; and in case of non-compliance, the 
proprietors should suffer some sort of penalty. It would be advisable to prescribe — 

(1) that except when working by shifts, the legal working hours should be from 6 a.m. to 

6-30 p.m., 

(2) that the engine should be stopped for half an hour from 12 a.m. to 12-30 p.m., * 

(3) that in factories working on the day shift system the legal working hours should also be 

from 6 a.m. to 6-30 p.m. The midday interval from 12 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. is suitable. 

The minimum age at which children are allowed to work in factories should be raised beyond 
nine. Certificates of both age and physical fitness should bo required before children are allowed 
to work in factories, also when they go to work full time as adults, instead of half time. It should 
be prescribed bv law that children shall not be employed except in regular sets whether morningand 
afternoon sets or double sets. Factory owners should be obliged to provide elementary education at. 
their own expense for children working in their factories. A rule must be laid down prohibiting 
non- working young children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of facto- 
ries. Such a prohibition should be enforced through the mill manager or engineer in charge. An 
attempt should be made by testing samples of air taken from factories in India to prescribe an 
analytical standard of purity for air, in factories, with a view to secure proper ventilation. A 
similar attempt should be made to prescribe a standard of moisture for the air in factories, with re- 
ference both to manufacturing processes and to the heal th of the workers. A standard of purity 
should bo fixed for the water used for humidifying purposes. The standard of latrine accommo- 
dation should be raised to one seat for every 25 workers, and the provision of separate urinal 
accommodatiofi should be insisted on. Tt should be prescribed that all doors of working rooms shall 
be hung so ai to open readily from the inside outwards, in case of fire. Arrangements should be 
made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India. Full-time 
medical inspectors of factories should be appointed to assist the present inspectors in securing the 
duo observance of the Act. 

Witness stated that he owned a ginning factory, press and flour mill. He worked his flour mill 
along with the ginning factory. At present they were working for twelve hours, but they sometime* 
worked foj twenty-four hours with two shifts, and occasionally up to 8 p.m. with one shift. The 
gin and flour mill were worked by the same engine. If they ran the mill at night they had to 
employ females when male labour was not available. They tried to obtain male labour for night work, 
but were not always successful. He approved of women being prohibited from working at night in 
gins. They ought to get as many men as possible, and then close down those gins for which male 
labour was not available. He had had no accidents in his factory : once there was an outbreak of 
fire at night, and heavy damage was done. While he did not employ half-timers a few children 
sometimes came in by mistake. All hands were paid direct ; but hands engaged by the labour con- 
tractor, and working with him, were paid by him. The application, or otherwise, of the Act to gins 
was a matter entirely for the Commission to decide. He had a single opener, but it was outside the 
gin and there had been no accidents from its use. The opener was run by men. There was no 
pool for the Cawnpore gins, but the presses pooled their profits. Sometimes the press pool arrange- 
ment broke down. 


Witness No. 141. 

Lieutenant-Colonel (!. 'll . Baker, Civil Surgeon of Cawnpore. 

I do not think there are any statistics from which reliable conclusions can be drawn as to the 
health of mill hands, as compared with the condition of others of the artizan class who work elsewhere. 
Systematic observations to furnish such data would need to be comparative and simultaneous, and 
they would have to be made on large bodies of workers of approximately the same standard of health, 
over a term of years ; these postulates render such a course impracticable. General statement* 
from a casual observance of even a large number of individuals employed in factories I regard as 
unsafe and inconclusive. I can offer no evidence that their general health is inferior to that of the 
ordinary urban population, nor am I aware of any disease which mill hands are specially prone to. 
But although it is not possible to say that the long working hours of factories have a harmful effect 
on the health of individuals, it may safely bo assumed that laborious work for anything exceeding 
twelve hours daily, in confined workrooms, and under conditions obtaining in many manufacturing 
processes, will, in the course of time, produce a constitutional state prejudicial to the well-being of 
adults and their offspring. I would limit a day’s labour to twelve working hours, with a stoppage 
of the engines at mid-day, leaving it to mill managers to fix the exact time. Unless the engine* are 
stopped the provision of a mid-day rest becomes a farce. The creation of a special class of worker*, 
“ young persons,” is not called for. It would be irksome to the employers, and would do no mate- 
rial good. A youth of fourteen who earns good wages, and who is able to feed himself well, should be 
equal to a twelve-hour working day. In respect of the employment of women, I contend that they 
should only be permitted to work between the hours of 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., deducting from this the 
mid-day stoppage. This is not excessive, bearing in mind that the women ordinarily employed in 
mills are recruited from the cooly classes, who are inured to strenuous work by force of circumstances. 
The skilled female artizan so largely in evidence in many factories in the United Kingdom I da not. 
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think exists in India. The evil of employing women during night shifts is apparent, when it is Baksc. 

remembered that they are mostly mothers of young children. That helpless infants and toddling child- 
ren should be deprived of a mother’s constant care during the day is bad enough ; it becomes almost 
inhuman to permit the neglect at night when maternal succour is not denied even the lower animals. 

The subject of the employment of children has occupied my attention very closely, and I have often 
considered in what manner the abuses which undoubtedly exist could be best remedied without 
inflicting any hardship on employer or employed. The Indian Factory Act of 1881, amended by Act 
VI of 1891, limits the hours of work to seven each day between the hours of 5 a.m. and 8 p.m. 

Most factories in Cawnpore work more than twelve hours a day, so that for children the working dav 
could be divided into two shifts, if it were desired to employ two sets, though no overlapping of shifts 
should be countenanced. I have thought that if it were made compulsory for owners of factories 
to maintain two registers (one for each shift) to be written up daily, setting forth clearly the names 
of the children and the hours between which they worked, a surprise visit would reveal whether 
any child were working during unauthorized hours. To carry out this plan successfully it would be 
necessary to empower the medical inspector to call a parade of all children on the mill premises at 
the moment of his visit. The presence then of any child of one shift, during the working hours of 
the other, would be conclusive proof that more than the statute number of hours of labour were 
being exacted. His presence could be explained in no other way if the children of one shift wore 
seen outside the gates before, or at the time, the second shift commenced. In all cases where child- 
ren are employed it should be incumbent on the mill authorities to specify the exact hours (the statute 
number) that children were employed, and they should not be allowed in the compound outside 
these hours. In no other way can the overworking of children be prevented. I would not raise 
the minimum age of children from nine years ; it is much more desirable to check the abuse of over- 
working. Concerning the certification of children the Act as it now stands is somewhat vague. 

When 1 assumed charge of the post of medical inspector of factories, Cawnpore, it was the pre- 
vailing notion that certificates were not obligatory, because rule No. 10 of Government Notification 
N°. ni-wrB.i?? > the 6th May 1893, directs that “ The certifying surgeon will graflt certificates 
when called upon to do so under section . r > of the Act.’’ I have since been able to persuade the 
owners of most factories of the expediency of obtaining certificates for all the children they emplov, 
and prosecutions in cases where workers under nine years of age were discovered emphasized my 
advice. The 28 registered factories at Cawnpore employ about 1,200 children. It would be well 
to dispel an) r misapprehension there may be on this point bv framing a rule making it compulsory 
for all children to have certificates. In estimating the ages of children between the ages of nine .uid 
fourteen years the liability to error is small. It is the period of eruption of the permanent teeth, 
and the ago at which each appears is fairly constant. From general observations I incline to the 
belief that the age at which the permanent teeth appear in Indian children is somewhat earlier than 
for Europeans, but the difference is not great and can be neglected. The form of certificate granted 
might be amended very advantageously to show that the child, in addition to being of the required 
age, was physically fit for employment in the particular factory, he was presented by 

“ , son of residing at 

is in my opinion about years of age and is physically fit for employment 

as in the mill (or factory).” 

I believe this alteration to be of paramount importance. The education of children employed 
in factories is surrounded with many difficulties. It is a debates ble question whether the seven 
hours’ labour demanded from them is not enough serious occupation in one day without introducing 
compulsory education. I think that it should be borne in mind that for an artizan mental training, 
though important, must be considered as secondary to manipulative skill, and I am of opinion that 
the range of instruction, if any, should be limited to a knowledge of reading and writing the verna- 
cular, with an introduction to arithmetic sufficient for ordinary business calculation. To educate 
the craftsman to a degree whereby he may become discontented with the work of his forefathers, 
and so aspire to other than manual labour, may be mischievous, and instead of increasing hia 
efficiency be the means of withdrawing him altogether from his art. I certainly would not burden 
mill-owners with the education of the children they employ. I do not think any good result would 
follow the adoption of a standard of purity for air. and a standard for moisture, because it would be 
all but impossible to attain to these in practice. No help could be expected from the workers, who 
even now in the cold weather wilfully block ventilation where it is at all free in order to prevent 
draughts, and to raise the inside temperature. The water which is the source of the vapour distri- 
buted by humidifiers should most assuredly be. pure, aud should be of the same good quality as the 
drinking water. If mill managers were required to have an analysis of the drinking water supplied 
to their operatives made periodically, and to certify that this water only was used for humidifying 
purposes, a sufficient guard against rerial pollution would be secured. The number of seats provided 
in latrines at present, two per cent ., is 1 think sufficient. I have never seen any nuisance or incon- 
venience, because latrine accommodation was inadequate. But little interference is indicated, so 
far as I can see, concerning the opening or closing of doors of workrooms. Thjs subject receives 
special attention from insurance companies who, for the most part, insist upon swing doors of sheet 
iron. The factories that I am acquainted with have very few doors on hinges. It would be prudent 
to insist that Hie doors of common entrances should open outwards. Machinery is now fairly well 
fenced, and successfully so, to which the small number of accidents bears testimony *It is very, very 
rare in Cawnpore for an accident to occur that is not due to stupidity or wilful neglect, on the part 
of the injured, of ordinary precautions. The special inspector of factories gives close attention to’ 
iV this matter. Uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India is distinctly 
a desideratum. Rules should be framed in accordance with the spirit of the Act to be in force every- 
where in British India, as I know of no local conditions connected with any industry to prevent their 
universal application, or necessitate their modification. General principles are the same in all parts 
*3RtoF.L-C. * 
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in the matter of public health. Exceptions could always be made after the necessity had been 
shown. T cannot conceive that the appointment of whole-time medical inspectors would in any 
way facilitate or improve the working of the Factory Act. The rules now guiding the medical 
inspector cover nearly every matter of importance, and in my opinion could not be more effectively 
applied by any inspector. It is essential, however, that mill managers should thoroughly understand 
that all provisions of the Act are to be sedulously observed, and that continual infringement of rules 
will inevitably carry the penalty prescribed. If any strengthening of the staff for medical inspection 
should ultimately be considered advisable, the appointment of one such whole-time inspector, to 
accompany the special inspector of factories on his tours, would meet the situation. It should be 
his duly to examine the quarterly reports of the local medical inspector (the Civil Surgeon, as hereto- 
fore, because his special local knowledge cannot be dispensed with) and after consultation with him 
to communicate directly to Government whether or not the hygienic measures laid down by the 
Act are successfully worked. This officer should be a member of the Indian Medical Service, with 
the emoluments of a jail superintendent, or superintendent of a lunatic asylum. The appointment 
could appropriately be filled by an officer of the proposed sanitary service. 


Witness stated that he had had five years’ experience of factories in Cawnpore and some 
experience in Agra. Constitutionally there was no marked difference between the Cawnpore and 
Agra hands. The examination of children was solely for age, and the question of physical fitness 
did not arise at present. He considered that mill operatives were about the same standard, as 
regards health, as labourers in outside employments. There was a station hospital, but each mill had 
its own dispensary. He had not noticed any cases of phthisis or scrofula among the mill hands. If 
he had the option he would reject 5 per cent, of the children who came to him for age certificates, 
as physically unfit for work. He would do so on the grounds of bad development, eye disease, and 
lack of nutrition. Some eye diseases were distinctly contagious and could be communicated to 
other people working in the mill. Those who were rejected could obtain a living on the land. He 
considered that the child rejections would be more numerous in Cawnpore than in Agra, as the 
half-timers’ standard in Agra was distinctly higher than in Cawnpore. It was customary to employ 
half-time children for full time in the Cawnpore mills. So far as half-timers were concerned the 
Factory Act was not observed at all in Cawnpore. It was part of his duty to see that those 
provisions of the Act were carried out, but the law never had been enforced. lie had considered 
the question many times ; and now, as the question of cliild labour was the subject of special 
enquiry by the .Commission, he had resolved to take no steps pending the report of the Commission. 
So far as he knew this neglect of the law had never been reported directly to Government. His 
reports went to the District Magistrate, and from the latter to the Commissioner. Witness had 
not called the attention of the District Magistrate to this illegality, on the ground that the 
Commission was considering the question and w T ould effect a settlement of it. He had spoken 
to the mill managers about this abuse of the half-time system, and they replied that although 
the children were inside the mill for the full hours, yet they were allowed special indulgences 
in respect to play hours during the day. Witness considered that a half-timer could not do a full 
day’s work, and the seven hours allowed by law were quite sufficient for an undeveloped child. One 
was forced to the conclusion that the health of the half-timers was injured by these long hours. Con- 
cerning mill operatives generally, he considered that their development had been permanently 
arrested by reason of city life, bad environment, and hard factory labour. In his opinion the cultiva- 
tor’s life was unquestionably the more healthy. Physically, agricultural life might be harder than 
factory life, but it was not so wearing, and did not tell so adversely on the individual. From his 
experience of jails he gave no prisoner weighing less than 1101b a hard day’s labour. A hard day’s 
task consisted of grinding fifteen seers of corn in about eight hours. Witness’ impression, based 
on his recollection of conditions a little over five years ago, was that the half-time system 
was similarly abused in Agra, and the explanation was that the law never had been enforced. 
The grounds for rejecting children would have to be left to the examiner. It would be 
impossible to tabulate a series of disabilities. There was not a large amount of phthisis in 
Cawnpore, but diseases of the spleen were common. A moderately large spleen was no bar to 
factory employment. Witness had never visited factories late at night. He approved of 
restricting the working day to twelve hours, though it would not be unfair to ask for nine hours’ 
actual work in a nominal thirteen hours’ day. He had not seen any cases of exhaustion due to 
working in the hot weather. He approved of women being allowed to work for twelve hours, as 
in many cases they worked harder at household work than they would in a factory. As a rule the 
sturdier women took to outside work, and this might account for the apparently low physique of 
factory women. He was of opinion that with proper supervision the double set system could be 
worked without evasion of the law. Mill-owners had been prosecuted for employing children under 
age. Some time ago certain employers did their own examination of children, but witness brought 
this to the notice of the District Magistrate, who stopped it. Witness examined between 1,500 
and 2 (X)0 children a year, and they now come to his office as the Government had ordered thumb 
impressions to be taken. He received four annas fee per head, but some mills paid him six annas 
as an inducement to him to make the examination at the mill. Often, he did not know whether his 
reports were acted upon until his next inspection, and he thought it would be better if he received 
some intimation concerning the fate of his recommendations. He considered that the Cawnpore 
mills were well ventilated, and it would be easy to enforce a standard of purity of air. He saw no 
objection to the “ young persons ” class working for twelve hours, but his object was to shorten 
the hours of adult labour. If adults were to be allowed to work more than twelve hours, then he 
approved of the creation of the “ young persons ” class. He much preferred, however, a restric- 
tion of all labour to twelve hours, and this would include the young persons* There was no 
excessive drinking amongst mill hands. 
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Witness No. 142. 

Lola Juggi La ! , Cawnpore. 

I represent the Baijnath Juggi Lai Ginning and Pressing Factory. The number of men em- 
ployed is 87, and there are 40 women. Children are not employed. Ginning mills commence work 
in October, and stop in March. The ginning mills work 23 hours during the day and night, arid 
of en 11 J hours only in the day The press works Irom 8 to 10 hours. In our ginning mill we have 
the shift system, one lot working from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. with J hour rest from 12 noon to 12-30. The 
second lot from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m The press at present is working 8 to 10 hours. As the ginning 
factories and press only work from five to six months in the year, they should not bo brought under 
the Factory Act. We do not approve of women working at ri ght, but as they find the work easy 
and desire to bo employed at nights we do so. Further, we find women more suitable for this class of 
work than men. We do not think any special provisions are necessary for ginning mil s and pres es. 
Where the line shafting is only a foot or so of! the ground, we certainly think it should be properly 
fenced. Women should be proh bited from working on the opener. We have never had any ac- 
cidents from stones being hurled out from the opener, as we employ two men to separate the kapas 
before feeding the machine. We have had no accidents in our g lining mills and press. 

Witness stated that he was the owner of a ginning and press factory. The gin worked day and 
night, with separate shifts of men ; females were also employed at night He has 32 gins and em- 
ployed 38 females for working them. Women should not be prohibited from working at night. If 
they were it would be difficult to find sufficient male labour, and probably night work wou'd have to 
be stopped. His gins were working that year for twenty-two to twenty-three hours a day. The 
women earned 2J annas for day work, and 3J annas for night work. The men earned from 3 to 4 
annas a day and 4 to 5 annas for night work. Some years labour was scarce, but this season they 
had obtained all they wanted. In seasons when labour was scarce they had to offer h.gh wages. 

• 


Witness No. 143. 

Dr. Charles A. Fuller , Cawnpore . 

In the factories of Cawnpore to which I am medical officer there is practically evexy class of 
operative to bo met with in India, namely, those working in cotton, wool, sugar, leather and grain. 
With these I have had considerable experience, extending over a period of fourteen years. In my 
opinion the class of men, women, and children who work in Sheso factories are quite as healthy as any 
working iu the city itself. In most of the large mills there is a native dispenser kept, who has a dis- 
pensary, and who is competent to treat the ordinary ailments that may arise. This man keeps a 
register of all cases treated by him, the details of which I shall be pleased to lay before the Commis- 
sion if required. These show some interesting facts, more particularly that the great proportion of 
cases are simply minor illnesses which a few doses of medicine cure, —which proves, I think, to a great 
extent the average good health of the working staff. In my opinion the average physique of those 
working in the factories is in no way below that of others working in the city, and 1 can see no 
reason why it should be, as in the building of these factories great attention is paid to general 
sanitation, the rooms being well ventilated, roomy and well lighted. There is a marked absence of 
any special disease amongst the factory operatives. The greatest possible care is taken in all 
factories that children einployod shall not be under age. In my opinion the average number of 
latrines, 1 for every 25 workers as suggested, is much too high ; 1 in 50 is ample. 

Witness stated that he had been for fourteen years medical officer to some of the Cawnpore mills. 
In the city itself there was a good deal of phthisis, but this disease was not prevalent among mill hands. 
Witness had prepared a statement for some of the mills showing the number of mill operatives who had 
been treated for fever, diarrhoea, dysentery, plague and other diseases, but he could not give the 
Commission any opinion as to how these figures compared with those for an equal number of the 
ordinary population. He thought, however, that his figures would afford some indication of the 
amount of sickness among mill hands. They could be relied upon, because in those parts the workers 
thought a good deal of English medicines, and often preferred being treated by the mill dispenser — 
when they could obtain English medicines —to going to their own bazaar doctors where they were 
supplied with native drugs. Five deaths from phthisis out of forty-two deaths in the McRobert 
settlement gave a high percentage ; but the settlement had only been recently started and, in his 
opinion, these cases came in to begin with. If the statistics were carried on the percentage of these 
phthisis cases would decrease. He had no returns for the other model dwellings. Eye disease was 
prevalent among the young children. They did not catch it in the mills, and if mill life were pro- 
hibited for them they would be just as likely to catch and spread it in the bazars. If such children 
were prevented from entering factories only a small percentage would be .affected. His experience 
was that the children now were decidedly healthier than when he first came out, wlyjle the adults 
were better fed and clothed and were altogether in a better condition than they were twelve years 
ago. He considered that the cultivator was a better class of man physically than the mill operative, 
as it was more healthy to work in the fields than in the mills. It was difficult to make a comparison, 
however. Witness was surprised at so many cases of spleen being found in one mill, as enlarged 
spleen was not common in Cawnpore. It might be that the hands came from a malarial part of the 
city. He had been in the mills at 8 o’clock at night, and had seen the hands leaving their work. 
In his opinion the adults were by no means exhausted, and the children were full of spirits. They 
were not tired on account of the work performed. The half-timers did not come within his sphere, 
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but he knew that the children were in the mills the whole day. They spent the greater part of their 
time in play. Witness had nothing to do with the examinations for age. He had not noticed any 
tendency to drink among mill hands, and he should say that there was very little drunkenness in 
the town itself. 


Witness No. 144. 

Mr. Z. Melt, Messrs. Volkart Brothers' Agent , Cawnpore . 

The Jumna Ginning and Pressing Company, Limited, the local management of which is in the 
hands of Messrs. Volkart Brothers’ Agency, employs at its Cawnpore ginning factory about 100 men 
and 65 women every day, and similar numbers of operatives every night, if heavy pressure of work 
has to be faced. Children arc not employed, and should, in my opinion, never be employed inside ^ny 
ginning factory or cotton press. Here the ginning season generally extends from October until March 
or April, according to the condition and size of the crop, but it may happen that an exceptionally 
heavy crop cannot be completely dealt with until the monsoon rains set in. During the high tide 
of arrivals the ginning mills have to resort to night work every year, employing one day shift and one 
night shift. Cotton presses are generally closed at night. The coolies aro employed for 12 hours per 
day, whether they be on day or night duty, and they are allowed intervals of rest in this time, as pre- 
scribed by the Indian Factories Act, 1881. They also take short intervals of rest during steam-hours, 
and I estimate the hours of actual work at not more than 9J to 10. 1 can only give my qualified 

approval of the proposal to bring all ginning mills and cotton presses under the Act. Sundays and 
Christian holidays are not observed by the working classes, and the markets being open and business 
transacted, there seems to be no reason why gins and presses should be reduced to inaction. The 
work of these factories “by its nature cannot be carried on except at stated seasons, and at times 
dependent on the irregular action of natural forces,” and consequently there should bo no restriction 
of work whatever. Women should not be prohibited from working in gins at night. There exists 
a regular system, devised by the operatives themselves, according to which certain families or indivi- 
duals belong to certain gangs and shifts, and as these people take very good care of their own selves, 
and their household duties, neither the women nor their families are exposed to any hardship or suffer- 
ing under present conditions. The women are always in a position to choose between night and day 
work. The prohibition of the employment of women on night work would adversely affect the latter 
by the loss of wages, and would also affect the gin-owner in the shape of increased working expenses. 
It is very (doubtful whether an efficient substitute for women would be forthcoming, as men who are 
physically fit for work at a gin can earn good wages during the day, and will not work at night. This 
reason, in conjunction with the almost chronic labour scarcity under which the gin-owners already 
suffer more severely than employers w*ho can offer regular, as against periodical, employment, 
might cause the cessation of night work. As a result, tile ryot would not be able to turn his crop 
into hard cash as quickly as hitherto ; his crop would be exposed to the risk of the weather much long- 
er, and the retarded deliveries would cause a dislocation of the cotton trade. Assuming that it is 
decided to apply the Factory Act to all ginning mills and cotton presses, it should be clearly under- 
stood that people engaged solely in picking and cleaning damaged .and yellow -cotton in the compounds 
and non-communicating godowns of such factories arc not, owing to the nature of their work and to 
the fact that they never enter the factory, 4 4 employed ’ * within the meaning of the Act. The people, 
also, being mostly women and children, are very frequently not employed by the factory owners, but 
by their constituents, and the law' should not be applied to people over whom the factory owner exer- 
cises no control. I do not think that any other special provisions modifying the general law would 
be necessary, but these factories should all be given the benefit provided by section 5 B, clause (c) of 
the Act, for reasons already stated. T have no objections to put forw r ard against the casing of 
line shafts between the drums. Tt is quite correct that in some ginning mills these shafts are 
inadequately fenced. Here I would draw special attention to the fact that line shafts hanging 
only from four to seven feet above ground, without being separated from the seed tunnels by 
masonry walls, are extremely dangerous, and should be altogether avoided. They are difficult 
to fence, especially the pulleys with the straps. A certain number of coolies, men or women, are 
nearly always employed in the seed tunnels, and they will move about under the revolving shaft 
as long as this is not built in between two separating walls with only a few openings for the use of 
the engineering staff. Cotton openers are not used here, and the kapas openers which are to be 
found in almost every ginning mill are not dangerous to work. No accidents have occurred in this 
mill during the last five years. I would suggest that the use of wooden casings for electric wires 
inside ginning mills and cotton presses should be made compulsory, as they reduce the risk of 
sudden and possibly disastrous conflagrations caused by short circuits. 

Witness stated that there were forty- eight double-roller gins in his factory, and in addition to 
the regular female hands they employed 10 per cent, extra to act as reliefs, both day and night work. 
Perhaps once or twice in the season they might work longer than twelve hours, with one shift ; but 
ordinarily they worked from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. A restricted twelve hours’ day would not affect them, 
so long as they were allowed to work with two shifts, one during the day and one at night. He paid 
25 per cent, extra for night work. His factory was under the Act. Witness thought that the Sunday 
holiday should not be fixed, but that ginning owners should be allowed to close on two or three conse- 
cutive days during the month, when the work was slack, or as opportunity offered. The inspector 
of factories came twice in the season, and he did not object to the presence of children employed 
in the compound for picking the kapas. On one occasion the Civil Surgeon told witness that those 
children ought, to be included in his return, but he objected on the ground that they were not employ- 
ed by him, and were not under his control. The question had been left an open one. He had tried 
to work his gins at night with men only, but a sufficient supply of male labour was not forthcoming. 
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It was a woman’s job and a prohibition against women working at night would hit the gins very hard. Mr. MslL 
He himself did not like children coming into the factory. His firm had gins at Delhi and Agra. Last 
year long hours were worked in Agra, up to 8 and 10 o’clock at night, with one gang. The hands did 
the work, but it was too much for them. He had two people at each gin, but even then the work was 
too much. He had no objection to a restriction of hours to twelve in Agra. They would have to 
make the best of it in Agra if such a law were made. Perhaps they might have to put up more gins, 
but in any event a way could be found to conform with the law. Ginning was overdone in Agra. 

There were also many gins in Cawnpore, but not too many for a really good season. Sometimes the 
gi nning was carried on until the middle of April. Most of his hands were from Rajputana, and they 
often stayed for some years in the city. Wages were paid every day. He contracted for labour or 
obtained the labour himself, according to his judgment of the crop and season. He always kept the 
attendance roll, even when labour was supplied by contract. The hands were out for drinking, smok- 
ing, etc., as' much as they liked. Witness thought that all bare electric wires in gins and cotton mills 
should have wooden casings, otherwise there was always the danger of an accident owing to a spark 
igniting loose cotton. 


Witness No. 145. 

Seth Behari Lai , managing director of the Shri Gangajee Cotton Mill if Co., Ltd., Mirzapore* 

I represent the Shri Gangajee Cotton Mills Company, Limited, Mirzapore ; the factory employs ^th Behari L&L 
labour as follows 4 Written widened 


Men •» 

. . 

. . 





253 

Women 


. . 





01 

Children 

• • 

• • 

• • 

mm 

Total 


65 

•jp 


My factory has been working trom 1900, and the average number ot working nours has been 13J 
a day. I consider a week’s time should be allowed pending execution of the certificates for half- 
timers. 1 have no experience of cases of half* timers going away to other factories as adults. I am 
not in favour of the creation of a class of 4 * young persons.” In the event of the law fixing the work- 
ing hours for adults I would prefer that a maximum should bo fixed, leaving to the discretion of each 
individual employer the settlement of the time for the commencement and termination of the day’s 
work. As an example of the working hours of local industries in Mirzapore, the brass founders and 
workmen engaged in this industry work on an average 18 hours a day. In Mirzapore whore my 
factory is situated skilled or expert labour is very scarce, # nd mill workers are decidedly inferior to 
those found in other big manufacturing towns, and therefore any restriction imposed on the 
working hours of adult operatives would cause great loss to us, and result in the ruin of the trade. 
Mills with a email number of spindles and having no weaving shed will suffer heavily as the average 
cost will be higher. It is not necessary to get an inspector from the United Kingdom. In my 
opinion the question of housing the factory hands should be left to the discretion of the agents of 
the factory. I am of opinion that legislation is not necessary, nor desirable, to limit the working 
hours of adult males, nor do I think that the physique of workers is affected bv long hours, because 
they take long intervals during the working time by going out on different excuses. If, however, hours 
are to be limited I consider that at least 13 hours a day should bo allowed. I do not consider that 
any fixed time for starting or stopping Bhnuld be laid down, but that mill owners should be allowed to 
start and stop as it suits them best. Nor do I think that any ppeoific time should be fixed for the 
midday stoppage. T am not interacted in the 4 ‘shift’ * system. Ido not know of any illegal employ- 
ment of children between the ages of 13 and 14, and I certainly do not think that there is any need 
to create a special class of worker between the half-timer and the adult in India. Holding the 
above opinion I do not see the necessity of maintaining a register of all workers under 16 years of 
age to facilitate enquiries. I employ a few women, but none at night, and I think that it. would 
possibly be well to prohibit such employment, except in seasonal factories like ginning and 
pressing factories where employment of women is necessary because it is for a short period. I cer- 
tainly do not think the minimum ago of children should be raised beyond nine years. I should have 
no objection to the present age certificate also certifying the fitness of the child. If a child has already 
a half-time certificate, I should not be required to obtain a certificate before the child in question could 
work full time. I have no objection if the law prescribed that children shall not be employed, except 
in regular sets, leaving the allotment of time to the discretion of the agent of the factory. I most 
certainly do not think that factory owners should be obliged to provide elementary education, at 
their own expense, for children working in their factories, and would protest most strongly against 
any legislation to this effect. Rut arrangements for regular outdoor exercise should be made by 
mill owners as a physical exercise. It is not my experience that non-working children accompany 
workers to dangerous parts of factories. In my opinion no standard of purity for air in factories 
could be laid down which would embrace the whole of Tndia. Conditions vary too greatly. I do 
not think that any standard of moisture could be prescribed. Whye mills use a vapourising appara- 
tus for humidifying purposes, I should think there would be no objection to a standard of purity for 
the water being laid down. I do not consider that any revision of the present laws regarding latrine 
accommodation is called for. But separate urinAl accommodation should be insisted on. I approve 
of the exit doors opening outwards. I do not think that any further precaution for fencing machinery 
is needed. The absence of accidents justifies this reply. I think it desirable that arrangements 
should be made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout 
with due regard to local circumstances. I should have no objection to the appointment of full-time 
medcial inspectors. 
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Seth Behari Lai.. 
Oral evidence. 


The Elgin Mill. 
Written evidence. 


Witness stated that his factory had 10,440 spindles and no looms. They worked in the hot 
weather from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m. and in the cold weather from 5-30 a.m. to 7-30 p.m. He could not give 
the hours of the half-timers, who worked in shifts. He considered that the hands could work these 
long hours because they loitered about a good deal. About two years ago he tried for a fortnight to 
reduce the hours to twelve, and keep the workmen from going out so much ; but they complained* of 
the strictness, with the result that, he went back to the long hours. When he tried this experiment 
the production per spindle per day was half an ounco less. He should like to employ more young 
boys than he could get at present. There were other factories which engaged boys, and so child labour 
was scarce. He obtained some hands from Ca wnpore. The Ca wnpore men were more expert than 
the Mirzapore men, and would do in two hours what it would take the local hands four hours to do. 
Tl)C«Agra hands also were more expert than those in Mirzapore, but were not so competent as th«^ 
Cawnporo men. He had not a great many young persons over fourteen on the ring frames. Ha 
allowed an interval of forty minutes at midday. All necessary cleaning work had to be done on Sun- 
days, and the men considered that to he part of their work. Witness sold his yarn locally. If the 
workingfday were restricted, his mill would be adversely affected. His children were always passed 
by the doctor before being employed in the mill. They remained on the premises the whole day, but 
did not work more than the time allowed by law. Practically he left it to the mistris to see that the 
children did not work beyond their half-clay. The factory inspector came twice, a year, the Civil 
Surgeon from four to five times a year, and the District Magistrate once or twice a year. 


Witness No. 146 . 

The Elgin Mills Company, Cawnpore » 

The working ours oi adult males should not be limited. As regards the effect of 4 4 long hours 1 * — 
we assume thafcuy loug hours are meant hours of work of above 12 hours daily — we are of opinion 
that they have not affected the physique of the workers. Wc have for some years past worked this 
mill for 12 hours a day, with the exception of a few short intervals when we have run for 13 or 14 hours 
in order to fulfil contracts ; formerly we used to work regularly 14 and 15 hours daily, but it has not 
been our experience that such long hours are injurious. The reason is simple ; mill owners work 
long hours when the standard of skill of their hands is low, to enable them to get sufficiently large 
outturns to run their mills at a profit. With a low standard of skill dilatory methods of work are 
inevitable, and it is our opinion that it is less injurious for a man to idle through even a 15-hour day, 
and produce say 1 21b of cloth from a loom, than by constant application to his work to get a similar 
result in a shorter time. But while we allow that we ourselves find a 12-hour day the most satisfactory 
both in point of outturn and quality of wo^k, vk still do not think that any legislation is called for or 
desirable, having for its object the limitation of the hours an adult male may work. Such a step would 
be, so far as we know, absolutely without a precedent in any country. On the other hand we believe 
there is little doubt that if a precedent be once established, even by the introduction of moderate 
restriction in the first instance, further interferences with the liberties of the subject would speedily 
follow. Our contention is that no artificial hastening by legislation or otherwise of a result which 
must come of itself in due course is necessary or desirable. Any one conversant with the serious diffi- 
culties all Indian mills have in obtaining and keeping their labour will readily foresee tlio serious con- 
sequences likely to result from the placing of further difficulties in the way of mill owners. Being, 
as we are, of opinion that working hours should not be limited, we are not prepared to put forward 
any suggestions as to suitable restrictions. If, however, some limitation is eventually imposed, we do 
not think it necessary to specify the duration of the midday interval. This mill is always closed for 
one whole hour at midday, and if starting and stopping t imes are also laid down, we would have to lose 
half an hour from our day’s work. Tt would in our opinion be exceedingly difficult to frame any law, 
common to the whole of India, which would be equitable throughout the country. In a country of such 
vast distances as India, climatic and other conditions vary greatly in different places. A law which 
might suit a mill situated in Delhi, might very possibly be totally unsuited to a mill in Madras, and we 
think that each local Government should have power to modify it, to suit the conditions prevailing in 
their own manufacturing districts, while retaining general principles common to the whole of India. 
The words “the illegal employment as adults of persons between the ages of 12 and 14,” which 
occur in question (c) Adults, would seem to imply that it is thought that children between 12 and 14, 
who should work half time, having worked full time, the result has been physical deterioration. To 
prevent this it is proposed to create a third class, also working less hours than adultB. Having regard 
to the much more rapid development of Indian children as compared with English, we do not consider 
that a boy of fourteen is too young to work full time. We do not approve the suggestion to create a 
4 4 young person ’ 9 class. It should not be forgotten that the Indian boy of fourteen is usually married, 
and by the age of sixteen not infrequently has to keep his wife himself, and in many cases children as 
well. Not only would it bo a considerable hardship for such a boy not to be allowed to earn a man’s 
wage, but it would undoubtedly lead to great discontent amongst mill hands. Indian mills have 
always laboured under great difficulties in obtaining their labour. This problem is gradually solving 
itself, in so far as the child workers as they grow up usually remain at mill work. In this way we 
shall no doubt in time have in India a regular class of mill workers as at home. Any measures which 
would be likely to curtail this source of supply of adult labour would be disastrous to the Indian mill 
industries. Except in the case of ginning factories, we consider that night employment for women 
might suitably be prohibited. We are not of opinion that the minimum age for children should be 
raised. Our experience goes to shew that native children of nine years of age are quite capable of 
working half time. In our opinion our child workers are all extremely healthy looking and well cared 
for. It. seems to us therefore quite unnecessary to raise the minimum age above nine years, provided 
that it be possible in practice to so frame the law regarding half-timers that it cannot be infringed*. 
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While wc are far from advocating full-time employment for boys under fourteen, it certainly The Mg u 
seems to us a question for consideration as to whether a boy is not better off who spends his whole 
day in the sanitary surroundings to be found in most well-managed mills than he would be if half his 
day were spent playing in a dirty bazaar, which is usually his home. We hardly think that certifi- 
cates of physical fitness are necessary, but we would have no objection to the certifying doctor having 
power to forbid the employment of a child who was unfit for mill work. At the same time such powers 
might be made very harassing to mill owners, especially by a doctor without any acquaintance with 
Indian natives. We ourselves invariably obtain certificates of age before giving employment to new 
•children. We see no necessity for making it compulsory for a boy to obtain a second certificate on 
attaining the age qualifying him for full-time employment. If he has already worked as a half-timer 
the date of his first certificate will at once disclose his age at any subsequent time. As for a certi- 
ficate of physical fitness, it would in our opinion be very difficult to fix any standard. In any case 
we feel that we can fairly claim that we in our own interests would not employ a hand physically 
incapable of doing his work in an efficient manner. It appears to us that the best way to enforce 
the law for half-timers would be to prescribe that children should be employed in morning and after- 
noon sets, so that in a 12 -hour day each boy would work three hours in each half of the day. This 
method would however be extremely troublesome to mill owners, but would make it more difficult 
for boys to work in two mills, which wc feel sure they would try to do, if they were employed for the 
full half day at a stretch, and not allowed in at all for the other half. We most certainly do not think 
that mill owners should be made to undertake the education of their child workers. We would have 
no objection to providing space for a school upon our premises — indeed some years ago we did have a 
school, but it was discontinued from lack of patronage. With a school and teachers upon the premises 
it would be an easy task for employers to give their children a half (lay’s work, and a half day’s 
school, and they would in that way be certain that the children were not infringing the law. It is 
not within our experience that young children do accompany their fathers into the mills at all, except 
in the case of an occasional weaver bringing his son in to learn the trade. Children very often are 
brought in by their mothers, but so far as this mill is concerned, the women only wollc as winders, 
hand rcclcrs, or waste pickers. In none of these cases is the place where the parents work either 
dangerous or unhealthy. We are not quite clear whether it is proposed that factory doors should be 
hung upon hinges. Such a proposal would meet with the strongest possible opposition from all mill 
owners, for two reasons. Firstly, in the case of doors between inter- communicating rooms, these 
are usually only provided to comply with the Fire Insurance Company’s regulations, regarding the 
isolation of different classes of risks. To provide efficient protection such doors must be constructed to 
slide parallel to the walls, — in fact most of the Fire Offices give preference to a door which closes 
itself automatically in the event of the temperature rising above a certain point, which point i 4 regulated 
by the point of fusion of a link of metal which normally holds the door in an open position. Any 
sliding door if properly constructed and provided with suitable handles on both sides can be readily 
opened from either side.’ The other and even more serious objection to hinged doors would be waste of 
space entailed by having to allow room in laying out machines, so that the doors might swing open. 

Of course no such objection would exist in the case of doors opening into a passsage or an outside 
door. We are not of opinion that further precautions for fencing machinery in cotton mills are 
necessary. The record of accidents from preventive causes in Indian factories is an extremely small 
one. We think that general principles governing the Factory Act might suitably be made applicable 
throughout India. We also think however that, having regard to the vast size of the country, each 
Local Government should havo power to modify the Act to secure its equitable working in the manu- 
facturing districts of their own Provinces. . Considered as a class or community Indian mills at the 
present time havo their full share of inpection, and wc would be inclined to welcome any regulations 
tending to place the duties of such inspectors in the hands of properly qualified persons. We are of 
opinion that all inspections necessary to ensure the due observance of the Factory Act could and 
should be carried out by two officials, the one a medical officer and the other an inspector with expert 
knowledge of the trades carried on in the factories he inspects. Both should be qualified for their 
work by some years of Indian experience. Conditions prevailing in India and England differ in] so 
many important respects that a man with experience of one country only would in our opinion be 
unqualified to act as an inspector in the other. 


% Mr. W. G. Bevis of the Elgin Mills," Cawnpore. 

Witness stated that about ten years ago they worked a fifteen -hour day for five years. The result Mr. W. O. Bevia. 
was bad work, great waste, and uneconomical working. The people who liked the long hours most Oral widen*. 
were the European overseers, who received overtime wages. With their departure overtime had been 
stopped, and the working day had been gradually reduced from fifteen hours to twelve. Witness never 
had any complaints from the men about the long hours, and they also accepted the gradual reduction 
without demur. The twelve hours* day had now been in full swing for eight years, and he had 
prepared statistics showing the production now as compared with the long- hour days. It was difficult, 
however, to judge by statistics, as so many things had to be tuken into consideration. Speaking 
generally, the outturn was much the same now as when working long hours, and the wages per capita 
wrere about the same. Without a rise in the rates of pay, the men earned as much now in the short day 
as when they worked long hours. It was his opinion that they had discovered the right number of hours 
for the economical working of an Indian mill. He was quite satisfied with the results obtained, and was 
now voluntarily workinga twelve hours’ day. For the last four years their average had been 11*9 hours. 

On principle he objected to any legislative restriction of the working day. A twelve hours’ day would 
not affect them injuriously, but he objected to it on principle. The hands liked their one hour off in 
the*middle of the day, and they took their chief meal then. They would also prefer an extra half hour 
in the hot weather at midday to getting home half an hour earlier at night. His experience was that - 
'there had not been any appreciable increase in skill among the operatives. The standard Of skill had ttot 
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improved much, but there were more skilled men now in the mills. They had not improved as regards 
idling either. In proportion to the shorter day they still went out as much, and it was impossible to 
enforce strict discipline. The fact that the output was the same with a shorter day seemed to show 
that they had become more attentive to their work, but ho had never tried to take a record of how 
much time a man actually wasted in a day. The abuse of the half-time system was due to the great 
scarcity of child labour. He knew of no attempt to enforce the law in this rcBpect. The half-timers 
were in the mills the whole day. He considered that the three hours’ shift system was the best for the 
half-timers, as if they worked their seven hours in one shift, and then left the mill, they would go to 
another mill. Within his memory the law in regard to half-timers had never been carried out in 
Cawnpore. Concerning the inspection of mills, he thought it absolutely impossible for one man to 
do that large district thoroughly. He thought that Mr. Walsh came once a year. The Magistrate 
and Civil Surgeon each came twice a year ; but the local officers interpreted tho law in different ways. 
The hands came for a short time on Sunday morning to clean machinery. This was considered part 
of their duties. If mill owners stopped two hours earlier on a Saturday to permit of this cleaning 
work being done then, and gave the hands a completely free Sunday, he believed that the operatives 
would appreciate the change. The hours fixed for a “ young persons ” class would determine the 
working hours of the mill, including the weaving department. He should have no objection to the 
“ young persons ” class if their working hours were fixed at twelve, and he would prefer this to a 
restriction of adult labour. At the same time there were difficulties in the way of making the * ‘ young 
persons ” class really effective, and he did not see how it was going to be worked in practice. His 
objection to the restricted twelve-hour day was one of principle only. It was quite possible that 
once the principle was admitted, there would be a further restriction forced on India in time to come. 
The same argument, however, could be applied to the “ young persons ” class ; there was the same 
danger of a further limitation of hours. He disapproved of the youth of fourteen having to obtain 
another certificate before being employed us a full-timer. He did not employ women except for 
hand-reeling, so in his case there would be no gain if women were allowed to work for twelve hours. 
The carpet hani looms were not under the Act. He approved of the certificate granted to the child 
of nine being fAr both age and physical fitness. No child should be allowed to work until he obtained 
this certificate. No grace should be allowed, as there was no difficulty in getting the certificate in 
C -awn pore. They gave the children a blank form, and the children themselves went to the inspection 
office, while the mill paid the fee. He objected to (he physical fitness certificate having to be obtained 
by the young adult. There could be no hardship if the cliildren were taken for a week’s work on trial, 
but this might easily lead to abuse. From an article in the London Times of October 4, 1907, on the 
Indian cotton industry, witness had made the following estimate of the conditions of work in England 
and in the Elgin Mills, Cawnpore : — 

England. Elgin Mills. 


Operatives r 1.000 spindles 
Operatives prr 100 loom* . 
Annual outturn of yarn fur ojierative 


4*2 250 

43 103 

7,730 2,750lb 


An English girl weaver — working 4 looms for 54 hours a week — would work 216 loom- hours a 
week, as compared with 108 loom- hours worked by an Indian operative, working — on an average- 
ly looms for 72 hours a week. These figures were not calculated with reference to the cost of produc- 
tion, but solely with reference to the number of hours worked. The hours that the Indian operative 
worked did not cause the same strain on the body and mind as in the case of the English operative. 


Hours of work and outturn. 
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’•Hours of work and outturn — contd. 


Month and years. 


Average working 
hours of the 
month. 
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On Sunday, the 12th January 1908, the President and another member of the Commission visited 
two quarters of Cawnpore where mill hands reside, and recorded the following statements : — 

Thirty weavers and twenty -'five piecers , residing at Chotumia’s buildings , stated as follows : — 

We are employed in the Victoria Mill ; we work from daylight to 7-30 p.m. or 8 p.m., with the 
usual half-hour interval at noon. We find the long hours trying, and are all desirous that Government 
should legislate to restrict work to 12 hours. We would work harder and earn the same as we do now. 
At present we actually do earn as much in the shorter hours of winter as in the longer hours of summer. 
As it is, we have no time at home in the evening, and some of the workers live at a distance of two 
miles from the mill. The weavers leave work earlier as a rule. One man cannot work more than 
two looms, but that is because of the low counts and poor yarn. We ask Government to arrange for 
the earlier payment of wages in factories ; sometimes we do not get ours till nearly the end of the 
following month ; except to-day, we have always been called to the mill to clean our machines on 
Sundays. 

About fifty spinners and weavers of the Muir Mills and Cawnpore Cotton Mills assembled at Butcher 

Khana , Cawnpore , stated as follows : — 

We object to the long hours worked at present, and want a reduction to twelve hours a day. 
This might mean less earnings at first, but we should work harder and earn as much as at present. 
The Cawnpore Cotton Mill Co. reduced their working hours from 13 to 12 a year ago, and those of 
us employed there earn as much now as we did before. At present, especially in the hot weather, we 
have to go out of the mill frequently to get rest as the hours are so long, but if the hours were 
shorter we would loiter about less and earn as much as at present. Wo cannot ask our employer for 
shorter hours, as we cannot combine, and anyone putting himself forward would be dismissed. We 
would rather have only half an hour interval at noon, if a larger interval would entail working later at 
night ; wo want to get home as early as possible. One complaint we have is that when anything 
goes wrong wittf our looms, etc., and we ask for it to be repaired, there is always great delay in 
repairing it. Wo also ask for earlier payment of wages ; at present we have to wait till nearly the 
end of the month following that in which the wages were earned. We are always called to clean 
our machines on Sunday from 8 till about 10 a.m. 
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Witness No. 147. 

Mr. S. H. Fremantle , I.C.S., Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies , United Provinces, nominated 

by the Government of the United Provinces. 

The working hours of adult males should be limited. The present system by which men are Mr. FremaoUe. 
kept for long hours in the factory compound is economically bad. The operatives take every op- Written ewtde* 
portunity of shirking work, because they are physically incapable of working steadily for these long 
hours and the management expend a great portion of their energies in endeavouring to keep the 
employes at work, and supplying their places in case of non-attendance. As most of the work is 
pipce-work, it would not be to the interest of the operatives to shirk work if their attendance was 
only required for a reasonable time. A reference is requested to paragraph 19 of my report on ‘ ‘ The 
Supply of Labour in the United Provinces ” printed at the Allahabad Government Press in 1906, 
and to my report of the following year on the hours of labour in mills and factories. The number 
of hours should for the present be limited to 12. Even this time is, it is submitted, too long for steady 
work, and eventually I look forward to a further reduction of hours. The radical changes in habits 
of work which would justify a short day cannot, however, be brought about all at once, and the ad- 
vance towards a better system should be gradual. To enforce a 12-hour day I consider it would be 
sufficient to provide by law that the engine should only run for 12 hours. The time during which 
the engine runs is even now carefully recorded, and the register in which the entry is made should 
be open to the scrutiny of inspecting officers. I would not limit too strictly the times at which 
work should begin and end. The proposed limits of 5 a.m. and 8 p.m. are, I consider, reasonable. 

In the long days of the hot weather some mills, such as the Cawnpore Woollen Mills, allow 2 hours’ 
interval in the middle of the day, and this is very popular with the workers. If the hours for com- 
mencing and finishing work were too restricted, this arrangement would not be possible. On the 
other hand, where many of the hands live a long distance from their work, they migfei prefer a later 
beginning in the morning and a shorter interval at midday. If thought desirable, tne present law 
of a minimum half-hour interval might be continued. In factories working on the shift system 
there is no general complaint of excessive hours. The hands work generally only 10 hours without 
electric light, and 12 hours when the light is used. The present arrangements, however, press very 
hardly on the supervising staff, who are responsible for the efficient working of the factory during 
the whole time that the engine is running, and there is a considerable body of opinion that better 
results would in the long run be obtained by working with one 10-hour shift only, without the use 
of electric light. A law to this effect would, however, meet with much opposition from those in- 
terested in the jute industry, and there appears to be nothing in the condition of the operatives 
to render necessary any legislation to this effect. There isjio necessity for the institution of a special 
class of “young persons” which would introduce unnecessary complications into the working 
of the Act. With proper arrangements it is not impossible to prevent the illegal employment of per- 
sons under 14 as adults. A special register of workers under the age of 16 seems hardly to meet 
the case, as it would always be easy for a mill manager to say that a boy was not considered to be 
under 16, and hence was not entered in the register. Great difficulty would be experienced in keeping 
3 uch registers correct and up to date, and in a large mill it would bo by no means easy to trace the 
boys from it. The following system is suggested as an alternative : — To require age certificates 
(of above 14 for a full-timer and above 9 for a half-timer) for all workers up to and includingJ7 
years of age, the attendance registers to give a reference to these certificates. No separate register 
would be required. The inspector would go into any department of the mill with the attendance 
register in his hand, and call for any certificate he wished to see. Nine is a suitable age for begin- 
ning work, provided that a proper half-time system is in force. A healthy boy of this age can work 
6 hours in the factory without detriment to his health. Certificates of age and physical fitness should 
be required for children, and before a boy is allowed to work full-time a certificate, both of age and 
phvsical fitness, should be required. Regular sets for the employment of children should bo pre- 
scribed, either morning or afternoon, or double sets. Unless this is done, it is probable that the law 
will be evaded. Education should be provided for half-time children by factory owners, who should 
be assisted by the Municipality or District Board under the grant-in-aid rules, the schools being 
subject to the inspection of the officers of the Educational Department. Unless some arrangement 
of this sort is made, experience shows that efficient schools will not be provided. Attendance in 
these schools should be compulsory for half-time workers. I would make no rule prohibiting non- 
working children from accompanying workers to any part of the factory. They are probably better 
looked after there than if left at home with no one in charge. I think that if factory inspectors 
are given some training in sanitation, there is no necessity to appoint full-time medical inspectors. 

Witness stated that two years ago he was placed on special duty by the Government of the Oral evidence. 
United Provinces, in connection with a special enquiry originated by a resolution of the associated 
Chambers of Commerce with regard to the scarcity of labour. He had to enquire into the causes 
of this scarcity in mills, factories, and mines. He visited a great many mills and factories in Bengal, 
the United Provinces, and the Central Provinces, and came to the conclusion that the long hours 
worked were a great factor in deterring labourers from undertaking factory work. He considered 
that the reason why the jute mills in Calcutta had plenty of hands was because they worked shorter 
hours as compared with the cotton mills in Upper India. Ho found it extremely difficult to ascertain 
the real opinions of the operatives. They did not mind working by electric light in the cold weather, 
up to a reasonable time, but they did object to the long hours such as those worked in Cawnpore 
in September Witness did not go into the question of the health of the operatives, as affected 
by the long hours. He approved of a twelve hours’ day, and thought that dost operatives would be 
content with slightly smaller earnings. In Nagpur they worked an average twelve hours’ day. It 
would no doubt, be better to equalise the working day throughout the year, but if this were done, 
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it would necessitate the introduction of elertric light for use during the cold weather months. He 
understood that the labour-supply had improved now. The hands in the local mills and factories 
wore men from the United Provinces. The Unite i Provinces also sent men to other Provinces, 
and specially to Calcutta, towards which the communications were better than towards Bombay. 
The hands from the United Provinces preferred employment in Bengal to employment in Cawnpore 
or Agra, as in Calcutta they made better wages in shorter hours. Personally, ho did not think that 
the “ young persons ” class was necessary, and it would be very difficult to work. If they fixed 
the “ young persons ” hours at twelve, this would fix the working hours of the mill, and so a restric- 
tion of hours generally might be obtained ; but for his part ho saw no practical object or advantage 
in limiting the hours of “ young persons,” while not limiting those of adults, except the preservation 
of a principle which some peoplo appeared to think a great deal of. Unless some sort of protection 
was given, the adults would learn to combine. There was some combination even now, but ho had 
not heard of any combined movement having for its object a restriction of working hours. He had 
heard of a combination, and subsequent strike, owing to something done to one of their number. 
The workers understood a strike ; but as yet they had no organisation, and he doubted whether 
they realised their own power. Ho should say that there was no organisation, mill by mill, over 
a large area. It might sometimes happen that one or two men had the power to call out the whole 
staff, and they occasionally demanded an increase in the rates of pay. This, however, was only 
in individual mills, and there was no organisation to consider questions affecting their general interests, 
such as the restriction of hours. In this matter of long hours they did not understand their own 
interests, and could not protect themselves. Restricting the “ young persons ” class to a certain 
number of hours would be an indirect way of restricting adult labour, and of the two ways he pre- 
ferred the direct way. The hands in any district would not leave for other districts, unless they 
were fairly certain of obtaining employment, and if they went to other large centres outside the Pro- 
vince, it was because they generally had relations there. Witness would not say that the workers 
as a body objected to the long hours worked in Cawnpore and Agra, but ho was convinoed that the 
long hours prevented many adults from becoming permanent workers in the mills. They often 
left because of ‘the late hours up to which the mills worked. Hands who had kept to the work for 
six months and upwards were not deterred by reason of the long hours, but in the course of the first 
six months many new recruits left mill work. He was in favour of houses being provided for mill 
hands, and considered that the provision of houses found a special attraction to workers in the jute 
mills. At first they objected to the sanitary and other regulations, but on becoming accustomed 
to the houses they much preferred them to the bazar hovels. The provision of houses might not 
pay the mill-owners, considered as a separate financial speculation ; but the advantage to the workers, 
and indirectly to the mill-owners, was very great, and it was important that the provision of houses 
should be stimulated, lie did not make special enquiries in regard to the observance of the Sunday 
holiday, or whether the operatives had improved ill skill. That was a question for an expert. An- 
other reason for the popularity of the jute mills was the more frequent payment of wages there, as com- 
pared with the practice in other industrial centres. The labour-supply must be affected when men 
knew that they had to wait nearly seven weeks for any money at all. Witness was in favour of 
having schools, situated outside or inside the mill premises, and he would compel all children to attend 
th 'in. He was of opinion that the parents would be glad to know that their children were in school, 
an l would like them to learn to read and write, once they realised that the boys would not be allowed 
to work more than so many hours a day. He did not propose that the schools should be run at the 
expense of the factory owners, but they should have the b me fit of the grants-in-aid regulations 
of the Local Governments aril Municipalities. He would make this primary education part of the 
mill discipline. This would only he following the example of England, where compulsory attendance 
at school for half-timers was introduced some 40 years before it was applied to the country as a whole. 
The schools would have to be under the Education Department. The children would be prevented 
from working elsewhere, which was the object desired when compulsory education was introduced 
in the English factories. Education was becoming popular, and he believed that, even if the attend- 
ance were optional, a good many children would go. Witness was very doubtful whether the es- 
tablishment of labour bureaus would have any beneficial effect. lie did not see how the law could 
be evaded if half-timers worked in regular morning and afternoon sets. Their certificate of working 
would belong to the mill, and they could not obtain employment in another mill without this certi- 
ficate. Impersonation, and the obtaining of two certificates, would be possible, but very improbable 
He had never heard of a case of a half-timer working in two mills in Cawnpore. 


Witness No. 148. 

Mr. A . L. Saunders , I.C.S., Commissioner of the Lucknow Division, United Provinces . 

Of the two kinds of inspection, ex-ofp.cio by Magistrates, and special by qualified inspectors 
the former is defective in being without technical knowledge. It is also apt to be perfunctory as being 
a parergon. Special inspection on the other hand i$ lacking in authority, and is too infrequent to 
be effective. A Magistrate’s orders arc attended to because he is Magistrate, and because he may 
call again next week to see if his orders have been carried out. But a special inspector’s remarks 
are merely regarded as advice with which compliance is optional. In any case he will not be round 
again for another year. It is enough to write “Will be attended to ” on his memorandum. I have 
had reason to think that sometimes fencing of machinery ordered by the special ' inspector is put 
up for his visit and then removed, often by the men for whose safety it is intended, who find it gets 
in their way. It is impossible for Government to provide a qualified inspector at each station 
As between inspection which is effective, but uninstructed, and the other kind, I think the former 
is to be preferred. It is no use having elaborate rules of the latest European model which are not 
enforced. I therefore think the main inspecting agency should be that of local officials. Teohnical 
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knowledge should be supplied by an inspector-general, or similar officer with the necessary quali- Mr.'Saundsrs. 
fications, who should instruct local officers what and how to inspect, and should rely on them to 
carry out his direc tions. Most factories, in this part of India at any rate, are in largo head-quarter 
towns. It is the policy of Government to employ special qualified health officers in such towns, 
apart from and subordinate to the Civil Surgeon. 1 would suggest such officers being local factory 
inspectors. The District Magistrate may be relieved of factory inspection. He should deal with 
failure to carry out orders, but they should not be his own orders. The suggestion that factory 
inspection should be centralised, and placed under the Department of Commerce and Industry, 
is good, provided it works through local officials as proposed. I would not limit the working hours 
of adult males. I would not create a “ young persons ” class. From boy to man in India is a 
very rapid step. The employment of women at night should be prohibited. In fact, as far as 
possible they should be separated from men, while at work. I think 10 or even 12 might be the 
minimum age for children to be employed. I would require certificates of both age and physical 
fitness, for both half-time and full-time work. I am not sure about sets. The more casual work 
suits children better. Education for children in a factory is an unnecessary and irritating require- 
ment. I strongly recommend the entire exclusion of non- working young children from factories. 

The best-managed factories do exclude them. They are in danger, they are a nuisance, and I 

suspect they are often allowed to work illegally. 

• 

Witness expressed the opinion that the present system of inspection was not adequate, there Oral evident e. 

being no co-operation between the two classes of inspectors. The man with practical knowledge— 
the technical inspector — had no power to enforce his orders, and the other man — the District Ma- 
gistrate — could enforce orders, but was without technical knowledge. In his opinion, District Magis- 
trates had not the time to devote special attention to inspecting ; further, there was no continuity 
in their interpretation of the law. There should be. inspectors, or inspectors-general for large juris- 
dictions ; e.g., there should be one for the United Provinces, and another for Bengal, while the local 
officials should be responsible for seeing that the inspector’s orders were carried out. He suggested 
that these duties could be executed bv the health officers, who were members of a n^dy created 
department. At present the inspector’s report went to the District Magistrate, who was supposed 
to see that it was acted upon. In reality, the Magistrate sent copies of the report to £he factory 
owner and manager, who promised that the recommendations should receive attention, and there 
the matter frequently ended. An inspection book in each factory, to which reference could be made, 
would be a good innovation. In his opinion, the inspection by the District Magistrate, as Magistrate, 
should stop, as it was not effective. The dual control practically meant no control at all. Concern- 
ing the fencing of machinery and other defects, he doubted whether they could follow the English 
system under which the inspector notified his requirements on a prescribed form, to which was at- 
tached another form which had to be filled in and returned to the inspector by a given date, stating 
that his requirements had been complied with. Witness thought it would be difficult to obtain satis- 
factory replies in India, without local verification, as compliance was often a matter of opinion. 

One might find a manager who was cpiite capable of placing the back of a chair against a wheel, 
and terming that “ fencing of machinery.” They would require constant inspection to get the 
sanitary arrangements effective. In reply to the President, who pointed out that the law in regard 
to half-timers was not enforced to some extent in Lucknow, witness observed that the responsibility 
for this was somewhat vague. As a question of law, he thought that the District Magistrate would 
be primarily responsible. Before commencing work in a new factory, the proprietor always sent 
due notice of the fact. Witness did not consider a restriction of working hours for adults at all 
necessary. So far as adult labour was concerned, he would leave the factories a free hand. He 
did not think that the operatives needed protection. There was complete freedom of contract 
and the operative was free to choose the hours he preferred. He did not think that the prospect 
of increased wages would lead a man to overwork himself. It was the rule in India that when a man 
had got more than sufficient for his bare subsistence, he left off work until the surplus was expended. 

Ho was of opinion that child labour required very careful regulating, but the proposed “ young 
.persons ’ * class was not desirable. 


Witness No. 149. 

Mr. C. A . Walsh, A.M.I.C.E., special inspector of factories , Bengal and the United Provinces. 


I think it would be preferable to fix the hours that adults should work, 
visable in factories, not working in shifts, to fix the hours as below, viz ., — 


I consider it also ad- Mr. Walsh* 

Written evident*. 


(1) from 5-30 a.m. to 6 p.m. in the hot weather months, and 6 a.m. to 6-30 p.m., or even 
7 a.m. to 7-30 p.m., in the cold weather, and that 


(2) there should be an interval between noon and 2 p.m. of at least half an hour. I am 
disposed to recommend an hour, as I consider that no man or woman in this or any 
other country should do more than 11 hours* work a day; 

(8) as regards the shift system I approve of 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., but I think the shifts should 
be made the same in all mills, in order to facilitate the checking of working hours. 

I do not think there is any physical deterioration of children or adults in jute mills, as the 
-conditions are very different from those obtaining in cotton mills, but the evidence of the medioal 
inspector might be accepted on this question. I do not think it advisable to create a class of 
i€ young persons ” in this country at present, but I approve of ‘ maintaining a register of all 
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Mr. Walsh. under 16 years of ago. I have always advocated prohibiting women working at night in factories, 

but night work might be allowed in ginning mills by notifying such factories, in the local gazette, 
as a large number of very poor women come down from as far as Bikanir to work at the ginning 
mills situated in the Upper Provinces, and having no suitable accommodation for them, in many 
towns, it is more comfortable for them to be in the shelter of these mills at night than camping 
out in the cold weather ; also the majority of ginning mills only work for a season, lasting from 2 
to 4 months. I do not think the age of children should be raised beyond 9 at present. It is ques- 
tionable whether a child’s physical fitness would be improved by keeping it out of a mill ; much 
would depend on the textile industry in which the child worked, and whether the mill was working 
on the shift system or otherwise. For instance, 1 do not think a child’s health would be improved by 
getting up at 4-30 a.m. every day to attend mill work at 5 a.m., but a mill commencing at 6 or 6-30 
might not be detrimental. The certifying of half-timers, for age and fitness, before allowing them 
to work full time, might be undertaken in cotton mills where the number of young persons or 
children employed is comparatively small, but it would' necessitate considerable labour to certify 
young persons as eligible to work as adults in jute mills, in consequence of the enormous number 
working in this industry when compared with cotton mills of similar size. It should be left to 
the owners, in my opinion, to provide elementary education or not. Many mills of recent years 
have gone to great expense in providing excellent dwellings for the operatives, and it may safely be 
left to them to introduce schools, in the near future, without enforcing such by law. As regards 
infants accompanying their parents in mills, I cannot do better than quote a passage from my last 
annual report on this subject : — 

“ The subject of allowing infants inside mills has, on more than one occasion, been referred to 
me for my opinion, and I have invariably assented to this custom. Much as I regret, these little 
ones meeting with an occasional accident, I feel convinced there is no more danger inside the mill when 
watched by their parents than left unattended in their own homes. The idea that small children are 
perfectly safe out of a mill when left to their own devices is entirely erroneous, as the following appal- 
ling stat is ti<?7 prove. Mr. Walter Schroder, the St. Paneras Coroner, states : 4 There were 1 ,751 deaths 
of children from burns in England and Wales in 1904, caused by the parents leaving the children 
unattended \ I venture to think that had these children been allowed inside jute or cotton mills 
there won id have been few, if any, accidents resulting. It is the publicity given to an accident oc- 
curring in an Indian mill that induces many ignorant but well-meaning persons to suggest legislation 
to prevent infants accompanying their parents in mills, forgetting that, should their recommenda- 
tions be. omc law, they either deprive the mother of employment, or compel these little ones being 
left alone with the chance of meeting with a similar fate to those alluded to by the St. Paneras Coroner. 

1 should', however, be glad if the managers would discourage, as far as possible, infants remaining in 
the carding department, rather a favourite resort, not only because the quantity of gearing is attrac- 
tive, and their hands can pass through the guards, but principally because the dust given off by the 
breaker cards is excessive, and breathing such an atmosphere must be detrimental to their health.” 
Samples of air might be taken in cotton mills, but this I do not consider necessary in jute mills, as the 
doors, windows, and ventilators are invariably open throughout the year, and to reduce the heat dur- 
ing the hot weather months, many mills have lately fitted fans or punkhas , which naturally add to the 
comfort of the workers. A standard of moisture may be practicable and advantageous in the Upper 
Provinces, but in Bengal I have frequently seen the dry and wet bulb thermometers during the rainy 
season between 7 and 9 a.m. at the same level, thus indicating 100 per cent, of moisture in the air ; 
after that hour the dry bulb rises, and the wet sinks. I am not aware of any contrivance that will 
reduce the moisture that is naturally in the air, although there are many to produce moisture. The 
opinion of the medical staff might be accepted on the necessity or otherwise of creating a standard of 
moisture for cotton mills where practicable. One seat for every 25 persons might be introduced for mills 
working in the single shift, that is to say, when all come at 6 or 6-30 a.m. ; but it would be excessive 
to enforce this number in the case of jute mills, all of which are working in shifts. It would mean that 
several mills would have to provide some 320 seats, as there arc over 8,000 hands working at Gouri- 
pore, Kankinara, Titaghur, Khardak and Shamnagore, etc. But one seat for every 40 might be 
insisted on for mills working the double-shift system. Doors to open outward might be prescribed in 
all mills constructed with one or two storeys, but this is, I consider, unnecessary in jute mills consist- 
ing of the ground floor only, as such mills are provided with hundreds of windows open all round 
from which exit could be made at any time, if necessary. I consider the number of accidents that 
occur annually from machinery %ill compare favourably with those in the United Kingdom. (See 
my annual report of 1906.) In this report I have referred to the absence of shuttle-guards in jute 
and cotton mills, which may be compulsory in Lancashire and Dundee ; but in that report as stated 
there are over 26,000 looms in the jute mills alone, and in 15 years I have not had or heard of a single 
accident du e to flying shuttles ; consequently, I do not think it necessary to advocate such guards 
even though they may be compulsory in home mills. However, further precautions for fencing 
certain machines are necessary, and additional guards are, from time to time, introduced where found 
necessary. (See remark in annual report on the calendar.) I think one set of rules should be printed 
for posting in mills throughout India, and these rules should be an abstract of the Act, somewhat on 
the lines of those 1 drew up some years ago in Bengal, and not a mass of rules that do not in the least 
apply to the operatives, leaving out, as they do, all the most important sections of the' Factory Act, 
such as the age children may be employed, the hours they may work, the interval of rest required, 
etc., etc. I do not think it necessary at present to appoint a full-time medical inspector in the United 
Provinces, as the number of factories there at present does not warrant such an appointment, 
especially where the majority are ginning mills and presses, but one might be appointed for Bengal 
to assist the present staff. 

Orel evidence. Witness stated .that\he took over the duties of factory inspector sixteen years ago. He had 

charge of the whole^of Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam and the United Provinces. At first he 
could make two rounds ajyear, but now he could only inspect the factories and mills once a year. 
Since he first began inspecting, the work had been more than doubled, while there had been no 
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increase in the inspecting staff. Witness visited many of the ginning factories and presses, but could Mr. Walsh, 
not possibly get to those in out-of-the-way places. He had to let many of these go uninspected. 
Government had made suggestions to increase the staff, but there had not so far been any practical 
result. Witness had 133 factories in the United Provinces, and about 200 in Bengal and 99 in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. He had to do the whole of the inspecting work himself, and it was impossible 
to visit all the factories, owing to the distances they were apart. He inspected in regard to the pro- 
visions of the Act generally. Ho was not aware there was any proof of the infringement of the law 
in regard to the employment of half-timers in the United Provinces, but was prepared to admit an 
absence of any real check on the working hours of half-timers in that Province. The law was not 
infringed in Bengal, where the double-shift system was in force. Under the system according to 
which the half-timers were employed in Cawnpore, the owners and managers made out that the 
children only worked seven hours a day, as they had frequent, but irregular and unsystematised, ab- 
sences from work. The children were on the mill promises the whole working day, but if one dis- 
cussed the matter with the managers, they replied that the children had been out playing for several 
hours. He had never taken a test case to court, as he would have had great difficulty in proving that 
the child in question had worked for more than seven hours. It was difficult to say who was respon- 
sible for this apparent infringement, if any, of the law relating to half-timers in the United Provinces. 

He had repeatedly referred to the long hours in his annual reports, which went to Government and 
were perused by Government officers. In 1895 he called attention to the matter, and since then he 
had mentioned it in his annual reports. The District Magistrate, as the man on the spot, was in a 
better position to stop the practice by instituting prosecutions if he considered the Act evaded. 

Witness did not think that the half-timers were systematically worked the whole time that the mill 
was working. Ho was of opinion that the managers tried to keep within the law but the checking 
was left too much to the sirdars , and it was unsatisfactory. Witness did not know that the half- 
timers received full-timers’ wages, but he was aware that the half-timers could not bo paid without 
some responsible persons passing the pay sheets. The half-time system in the United Provinces had 
never given him satisfaction. The mill managers all said that the half-timers got their degal period 
of rest. The half-timers also received passes which allowed them to go out of the mill. Witness was 
not prepared to say that he was responsible for this system of working. He admitted that by not 
prosecuting mills ho might have given mill managers an excuse for saying : — “ The factorjWnspector 
is not over-particular, and wo can go on in our own way.” There was no proper system ofXhifts for 
half-timers in the United Provinces. In his opinion the Magistrates could issue a summons or prose- 
cute if they considered the law was evaded. His reports went to Government, and if the Magistrate 
chose to issue a summons after perusing his report, he (the Magistrate) could do so. There had never 
been a prosecution in Cawnpore, on his suggestion, in respect of this system of employment 4 >f hajf- 
timers. In some cases where the children had been working after eight o’clock he had taken pro- 
ceedings, and had been successful in securing convictions. Witness had frequently visited mills on 
Sundays, but had never found all the hands working. Ht had found a small percentage of hands 
present, who were engaged in cleaning-up, and thought that the Sunday work done would be con- 
sidered legitimate. Repairs were allowed under the Act, and cleaning-up was generally admissible 
also. In this respect he thought that the mills in the United Provinces were managed similarly 
to those in Calcutta, and it was his opinion that cleaning a loom on Sunday was allowable 
under the Act, as it would never exceed an hour, if that. He regarded a school on the mill premises 
as a depot lrom which to recruit labour. He approved of schools outside the mill but the 
expense of running them should not be borne by the mills. When a mill was run in two shifts, 
he considered eleven hours’ work for each shift sufficient for adults. He knew of one mill in Bengal 
which worked Bhort hours, where the weavers left to go to another mill working long hours. The first 
mill was thereby forced to install the electric light, and go in for longer hours. In his opinion the 
health of the operatives had not deteriorated by reason of the long hours. The Agra men had never 
complained to him of the long hours. He thought that all mills working single shifts should run dur- 
ing fixed hours, say from six to six, so that there would be a better check on them, while those mills 
which wanted to give long midday intervals could do so by giving proper notice. In fixing the hour 
for commencement of work he thought six o’clock quite early enough, as all women and children had 
to come at the opening of the mill. He would not object to a working day fixed at any twelve hours 
between half-past five in the morning and half-past six at night, according to local time. Too early 
a start was objectionable from the point of view of the women and children, who in Calcutta had often 
tojget up at 4 a.m. He considered twelve hours a pretty long day for the “ yqung persons,” and 
would not suggest their working more than 9 J to 10 hours. When one placed their hours at twelve, 
then the utmost limit was reached. Personally he did not think they could have a “ young persons ” 
class in India now, as it would complicate matters too much. In the jute industry it would be a. 
gigantic task to register the “ young persons ” who went about from m.ll to mill, working a few 
days here and a few days there. If mills were allowed to fix their own hours, and one stopped at 6 
p.m., another at 6-30, and another at 7 P.M., he thought there would be a gradual drifting to a common 
closing hour at the latest period. When there were large numbers of mills concentrated in a small 
area, the hours should be definitely fixed. He was of opinion that the working hours for single shifts 
should be fixed for all classes of labour. The double-shift system in Calcutta was perfectly clear and 
definite. Witness advocated an abstract of the Act being conspicuously placed on the walls of all 
factories. The factory rules posted do not state the hours children may be employed, or the period 
between which they may work, neither is any reference made to closing on Sunday, etc. This 
should be prescribed by law. Latrine accommodation of one in 25 would be enough for the United 
Provinces, working with single shifts. One seat for every 40 working in double shifts as in the jute 
mills in Bengal would be sufficient. Witness recommended the appointment of one inspector for the 
United Provinces. He required the assistance of an additional inspector at once for Calcutta and- 
Bengal, including Eastern Bengal and Assam, and a whole-time medical officer should also be appointed 
for Bengal. As witness was to be called again in Calcutta, the Commission postponed his further 
examination till then. 
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Written evidence. 


Witness No. 150. 

Mr. J. Imms, manager of the Upper India Gouper Paper Mills , Lucknow • 

Wo work here by shifts, and so the question of the restriction of the hours of adult labour does, 
not affect us. We have no women on our establishment at present, and our boys work in the open 
air. The numbers on date are as follows : — 


Men . . . , . . _ mm mm m. Otf 9 

Women . . . • M Nil. 

Boys . . . . ., • - 79 

Total - 648 


Factory owners cannot fairly be compelled both to provide elementary education at their own. 
expense for children working in their factories, and to bear the deprivation of their services during 
such time, especially when these half-timers can leave them at any time at their parents’ pleasure. 
To constitute a separate class of “ young persons,” as in the United Kingdom, does not appear to bo 
feasible, any more than the proposal to require certificates of age, or the maintenance of a special 
register of workers under the age of sixteen, as it is very difficult to determine ago with any degree 
of exactitude. Our mills are constructed with full regard for proper ventilation and lighting. The 
experiment of the housing of factory hands has not proved a success, as in our case they have been 
chiefly dra^n from the neighbouring villages. The present arrangement of medical examination by 
the Civil Surgeon, who is also the Health Officer of the place, meets all requirements. There will not 
probably^be work enough here for full-time medical inspectors of factories at present. 

Witness stated that the mill gave employment to 564 men and 84 boys. No women wore em- 
ployed. They worked the 24 hours with two shifts, from 6 to 6, and each shift had one hour interval* 
at 12 o’clock. The mill closed down from 6 p.m, on Saturday to 6 a.m. on Monday, but the day-shift 
hands had to come on Sundays from 6 to 11 a.m. for cleaning and repairing machinery, etc. They 
receivefi a full day’s pay for this. The shifts worked alternately day and night, and the pay wag 
the same. No man worked in both shifts. A number of store coolies were engaged, and if they knew 
that a night shift man could not come 0 then a coolie went home to rest for the remainder of the day, 
and put in an appearance at fi p.m. for night work. Witness would not say that a day shift man had 
never stayed on throughout the night. If this had happened, it had been at the man’s own option, 
and was a very rare occurrence. There were 400 inside workers, with the same number in each 
department night and day. The half-timers were employed from 7 to 11 a.m., and from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Tha jemadar looked after the children, who all left work at 11 a.m. They remained in the com- 
pound, playing about or resting, but did not work. Owners and managers had for some time now 
been compelled by the Civil Surgeon to observe the law concerning half-timers. The half-timers 
earned from 113 to R4 a month, and were employed outside the mill in rag-sorting, grass sorting 
and waste paper sorting. There were no half-timers inside the mill, and they were never employed 
at night. Inside the mill, he had about 20 young persons who would come within the age limit of 
14 to 16. A fixed 12 hours’ day would not affect his firm at all, or have any injurious effect, and 
they had no objection to such a restriction. Persons of all castes were employed in the mill. The 
ordinary coolie earned R5-8-0 to R7 a month, and a man inside the mill, on the machinery, 
earned up to R14. In addit ion to the interval the hands idled about at least one hour in the course 
of the day. The majority of them took their ineal at the interval. Ail the half-timers were examined 
by the doctor, who received a fee of 4 annas a child, whether the inspection was done at his office or 
at the mill. They did not have a shaker, and all the rag- sorting was done in the open air, away 
from the building. With the exception of some cases of small-pox, contracted at their homes, 
there had been no other infectious diseases amongst the rag-sorters. He considered that the- 
hands were fairly permanent employes. While they would not be affected by a fixed 12 hours' 
day, yet he objected to the proposed “ young persons” class both oil account of the age difficulty and' 
the question of physical fitness. It was difficult to determine age, and equally — or more- 
difficult to determine whether a boy was physically fit on attaining a particular age. 


Witness No. 151. 

[Mr. P. J . Lucas , of Messrs. E. Dyer <& Co., Lucknow. 

I am the manager of Messrs. E. Dyer & Co.’s brewery, Lucknow. The number of men employed 
is 190. No women and children are employed. Our working hours are from 6 a.m. to 5-30 p.m* 
during the winter months, and from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. during the summer months. An interval' 
of one hour between 12 noon and 1 p.m. is allowed. When day and night work is necessary it is. 
all done by shifts. I certainly think there should be a limit to the working hours of adult males. A 
working day of twelve hours is, as a rule,, long enough, but it should by all means be left to the 
discretion of each individual employer to settle the time for the commencement and termination of 
the day’s work. We have never seen any signs of deterioration in the physique of our men, many of 
whom have worked with us for a great number of years. We do not employ any young persona. 
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between the ages of twelve and fourteen, but I do not see any reason why such should not be employed, Mr. Luoas. 
as adults, if they are physically capable, and if the work allotted to them is of a comparatively light 
nature. A special register of workers under sixteen might be kept to facilitate enquiries as to 
their physical fitness. The question aB to whether women should be employed at night must depend 
on individual cases ; when the husband is a night worker there is no reason why the wife should not 
also be employed. On the other hand, as a safeguard against immorality, it tfould perhaps be advisa- 
ble if women were not employed for night work. In my opinion nine years might well be left as the 
minimum age at which children are allowed to work in factories. Certificates of age and physical 
fitness should, I think, be made compulsory in the case of children under twelve, but I should leave it 
to the discretion of the manager or factory owner as to whether half-timers should be allowed to work 
as adults or not. Even if the principle that half-timers should not be allowed to work as adults, unless 
certified, is accepted, I do not see how it could be applied in practice, as it would be almost impossible 
to prevent a half-timer who had been refused a certificate as an adult at one factory from obtaining 
employment as an adult in another. I do not think that factory owners should be obliged to provide 
elementary education at their own expense for children working in their factories. It is a matter 
which I should leave entirely to their own discretion. I am entirely in favour of a rule being made 
to prohibit non-working young children from accompanying workers to dangerous and unhealthy 
parts of factories. Such a prohibition could bo enforced by holding the foremen of such departments 
responsible for any breach of the rule. Practically the whole of our work is carried on in the open, 
or in covered sheds, so the questions regarding ventilation and humidity do not apply in our case. 

One seat for every twenty-five workers should be quite sufficient latrine accommodation. It would be 
advisable to have separate urinal accommodation. Doors of working rooms should certainly be hung 
to open outwards in case of fire. All our machinery is securely fenced in, and in our own case no 
further precautions are necessary. The administration of the Factory Act should, I think, be made 
uniform throughout India, as far as possible. The appointment of full time medical inspectors would, 

I am of opinion, be advisable. ^ 

Witness stated that most of their work was in the open air, and he considered it a healthy 0ro/ evidence. 

occupation. They would not be affected by a restricted twelve hours’ day. In the brewing season 
from September or October to March, they worked continuously night and day, with two sliifw, which 
changed at 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. Breweries were exempted under the Act from giving the Sunday 
holiday; a half holiday is given on Sundays, and a whole one on that day as often as possible. After 
the brewing season Sunday was always regarded as a holiday. A workman never did duty in both 
shifts and should a night shift man fail to appear, then the remainder of the shift had to manage as 
well as they could. The same wages were paid for day and night work and the men kept to their 
shift throughout the season. The engine room was also worked on a proper shift system. The 
coopers were mainly Punjabis, and the remainder of the staff lo^l men. He had not employed half- 
timers since the present Act was passed and had no young persons at all. He always allowed one 
hour for the midday interval, and occasionally two or even three hours in the hot weather, if they 
could afford the time. The hands took their meals in this interval. A few of the coopers resided 
on the premises, and the other men lived fairly close to the brewery. He objected to a restricted 
twelve hours day, because they did not want to be tied down, so that in a special emergency they 
would be unable to work beyond twelve hours. The factory inspector came to the brewery about 
twice a year, and the Lucknow authorities also visited it twice a year. Witness had been connected 
with the industry for 20 years. His firm did not employ females, and was against their working at 
night. Witness would leave the question of physical fitness of a young adult to the discretion of the 
factory manager. He saw difficulties in the way of the proposed “ young persons ” class. A great 
deal of future trouble would be saved, if the youth of 14 obtained an age certificate before being 
employed as an adult, and he had no objection to the young persons being compelled to obtain this 
certificate. 


Witness No. 152. 

Munshi Prog Narain Bhargava , Lucknow . 

It is very seldom that adult males work more than 12 hours, and I do not consider this period Munshi Prag Narain 
long enough to affect their physique. Ordinarily 13 hours of work, with an interval of one hour 
in the middle, is sufficient time for work, and the work should commence at 6 or 7 a.m. just as the Wr%tUn CVMfen€C - 
weather permits. The engine should be stopped for an hour, between noon and 2 p.m. The working 
legal hours should not be limited to 15 (from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m.) for it would be unprofitable to employ a 
second set for the extra three hours, and this would mean a heavy loss to the proprietors of factories. 

I believe there has been no illegal employment of adults, and hence no physical deterioration that 
I know of. The creation of a class of “ young persons ” does not seem to me necessary. No women 
are employed by me. The minimum age for children should be made 10, for a child of nine is not 
strong enough to work well. The existing system of age certificates is quite sufficient, and in the 
business I am connected with there is no work requiring special care or strength, and hence a certi- 
ficate of physical fitness appears to me unnecessary. It is no use prescribing the employment of 
children in regular sets. Experiments made by me to give the children elementary education have 
proved a failure. The children or their parents are too poor to give them education, and they want 
to take work out of them as soon as they find them strong enough to do something. To give them 
education in extra time would be a great strain upon them, and moreover it is for the Municipalities 
to provide elementary education, not for the owners of factories, who on account of the keen com- 
petition prevailing are not in a position to spend money on this account. I have never seen any one 
tiriring his children to dangerous places ; but if it is done, managers of the firms should be made re* 
sponsible for this, and the practice if it exists should be put an end to. . In my works no experiment 
as to the purity of air has been made, but water as supplied by the mains is fit for drinlring purposes, 
and no legislation seems to me desirable in this line. I do not consider it worth while to have full- 
83 S. to F. L. Cl 
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Monthi PragNarain time medical inspectors, the present system secures the due observance of the Act as far as I know. 

Bhargava. j represent the Lucknow Iron Works and Newal Kishore Press, and I employ more than 700 men 

and boys in the two works. The above factories have very seldom worked more than 12£ hours, the 
usual working hours being 12 only. If certificates of physical fitness are required, fifteen days’ 
time should be given to test the work of the boy before he is sent for medical examination. The 
managers should keep a register of such boys. I have said that medical certificates are unnecessary, 
and I think it would be impracticable to apply that system. There would be great difficulty in 
distinguishing boys who are refused certificates. The medical examiner will be very much over- 
burdened with this kind of work. I consider the creation of a class of “ young persons ” quite unneces- 
sary, inasmuch as the present system is quite satisfactory. The nature of the business I am connected 
with is such that at times the demand for work rises very high, and it becomes impossible to cope 
with it unless a few ho ins’ overtime is done. T have always found workers in my employment very 
glad to avail themselves of the opportunity of doing extra work and thereby increasing their income. 
If unnecessary and uncalled for restrictions are introduced, (heir effect will be very badly felt by 
the workers and the employers. I think it quite unnecessary to obtain inspectors from the United 
Kingdom. If the laws are made more stringent they will interfere seriously with the employers of 
labour. The housing of factory hands in India under the present circumstances seems impracticable, 
on account of social customs, etc. 

Oral evidence. Witness stated that he employed 450 men iti the press, and about 350 in the iron works. Half- 

timers were only employed in the printing press, and they worked from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., with half 
an hour interval. They performed small jobs in connection with the hand press work, which only 
commenced working at 9 a.m. Half-timers were never employed on the machine presses. When 
there was a pressure of work they had to work overtime up to 9-30 p.m. On one occasion this over- 
time lasted for 25 consecutive days, leaving out Sundays. Ordinarily he would put overtime work 
at ten per cent, of the working time. The rates of pay for overtime were slightly higher than the 
day rates^f' A restricted twelve hours’ day would affect the printing press injuriously, as it was often 
essential to work overtime to execute urgent orders. In the iron works they did a ten-hour day iu 
the cokk weather, and a twelve-hour day in the hot weather, so that a restricted twelve-hour day 
would ™t affect him for ordinary working. Occasionally, however, he had to work overtime, and then 
the restriction would have an injurious effect. For three weeks in November they worked up to 10 
p.m. by the aid of Washington lights, in order to execute an urgent order in connection with the 
famine relief works. In the case of overtime the hands had fifteen minutes’ rest at six o’clock. AU 
the iron works’ hands were above 16 years of age. He could not get sufficient labour for two shifts 
for overtime work. There was a scarcity of skilled labour, and the ordinary coolie labour was be- 
coming clearer. He could not meet urgent orders by getting more hands. The half-timers in the 
press earned from R3 to R4 a montji. They were in the pay of the pressman, but the foreman 
in charge of the hand-press room was responsible for the carrying out of the law. The man at the 
gate would not allow half-timers to enter before 9 a.m. 


Witness No. 153. 

Lieut.-Col. J . Anderson, M.B . , f.M.S., Civil Surge m, Lucknow. 

Lt.-0ol. Anderson. I have inspected the factories at Agra and Lucknow during the past nine years. I am not in 

Written evidence. a position to supply statistics showing the relative healthiness of these operatives as compared with 
the general average of the non-factory population of the same class. I have formed a definite opinion 
on this subject, as the result of experience, although I am unable to support that opinion by sta- 
tistics. In my opinion the factory population is above the general average of the same class as regards 
physique. This is to be expected, considering that they arc well paid and properly fed. They also 
live under good sanitary conditions. The operatives 1 am acquainted with do not, so far as I am 
aware, suffer more than the general population of the same class from any specific classes of disease. 
I should like to note an interesting fact in this connection. During the plague epidemic here last 
cold weather not a single rag-picker at the paper mills contracted the disease, although they must 
have been handling all day long old clothes, etc., saturated with plague bacilli. In my opinion the 
ages of children can be best determined by examination of the teeth. The general development and 
the size of the hands and feet should ulso be considered. These form a > guide sufficient for all 
practical purposes. The dentition test is, I believe fairly reliable. In my opinion the permanent 
teeth appear in Indian children about the under-noted ages : — 


(a) Central incisors 

. . 

. . 

. . 

, , 

mm 

7 years. 

(h) Lateral incisors 
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(r) Canines . . 
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(g) Second molars 
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I have on several occasions found that children under 14 were being worked beyond the pre- 
scribed limit. The managers of the Lucknow Paper Mills, Lucknow Iron Works, and Ram Chand 
Gursahai Mall Cotton Mills have all admitted doing so. A whole-time medical inspector may be 
necessary for the Bonibay Presidency and another for Calcutta and the mills in the vicinity. In other 
parts of India the factories can quite well be inspected by Civil Surgeons, as at present. It would 
be cheaper to recruit and retain whole-time men for the factory work. Pay of R500 per mensem 
rising to Rl,200, would probably attract men of the stamp required. They Bhould not be per* 
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mitted to take private practice. The standard of latrine accommodation suggested by the Textile Lt-OoL Andersoa. 
Factory Labour Committee fulfils every requirement. 


Witness stated that he had been in Lucknow for six years, and had also been in Agra. He em ^ enee ' 
thought that the Lucknow and Agra operatives were about the same as regards physique. There 
had been no deterioration of health of the Lucknow factory workers. The law in regard to half- 
timers was very strictly enforced there. Ho had visited the factories at odd hours, and considered 
that the provisions of the law as regards half-timers were observed. Witness thought that a 12 
hours’ day would interfere very much in some cases, and he would not. limit adult working hours, 
on the ground that the men were capable of looking after their own. interests. He did not approve 
of such long hours as were worked at Agra. He considered that from 5-15 a.m. to 9 p.m. was too 
much for any man. He placed 12 hours as the reasonable daily working time for an Indian opera- 
tive, -and ho considered 12 hours a fair day’s work. There was no phthisis, or special diseases, among 
the factory hands in Lucknow. He approved of prohibiting children, suffering from eye complaints, 
from entering the factories. The doctor should be called upon to examine both in regard to age and 
physical fitness. He estimated that about five per cent . of children would be rejected on account 
of their physical condition. He inspected the factories every three months. Last year, when plague 
was bad, there was not a single rag-picker at the paper mills who had plague, although they must 
have constantly handled plague-infected rags. He attributed this to their working in the open air. 

Some of the rag-pickers had contracted small-pox, but that disease was epidemic in Lucknow. There * 
was no competition for child labour in Lucknow, and he had never had a boy brought for examina- 
tion who was under 9 years. In Agra ho often had doubtful cases of age to determine. The children 
were employed for a few days before examination. Witness had reported some cases of employing 
children overtime, but there had never been a prosecution. He thought it would be advisable if he 
were informed what was done as the result of his recommendations during inspections. There had 
been no deterioration in the health of the adult workers, and in that respect no legislative restrictions 
were necessary. He approved of the formation of the proposed “young persons ’\lass, and would 
limit their hours to 12. 


Mr. H. Mm Cardew, Locomotive Superintendent, Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway Workshops , 

Lucknow. 

• 

Witness stated thac the number of men employed at the Locomotive Workshops, Oudh and VHUenandOnn 
Rohilkhand Railway, Lucknow, on December 1st, 1907, was 2,913 ; no women or children were evidence. 
employed. The working hours were 81 a day, and 5 hours on Saturday. No work wa* done on 
Sundays, except repairs to machinery and washing out the boilers. Overtime was worked in one or 
more shops as required, after working hours, when daylight permitted, and on Saturday afternoons. 

He had had 29 years’ experience. No person below 15 years of age was employed, and they might 
have about 50 hands near that age, as well as about 40 European and Eurasian apprentices ranging 
in age from 15 to 17 years. They commenced work at (5 o'clock in summer and 7 o’clock in the cold 
weather, and there was an interval of 1J hour at midday, during which time the men took their 
meals. Once or twice a year it was necessary to work overtime for two or three weeks at a time, 
but even then it only made their working day one of 10 or 11 hours. The large majority of the hands 
put in the maximum attendance every month, and if they absented themselves without leave they 
were fined half a day’s pay. He considered them a healthy class of men. * There was a dispensary 
outside the workshops, and the workers took full advantage of it. The workers could do 12 hours’ 
work a day continuously, but the railway had never tried to work them to that extent. He con- 
sidered a 13 hours’ day too long. The men had improved in skill, and he had a larger number of good 
men than was the case some years ago. The workmen, however, moved about from one railway 
workshop to another. In his opinion a mechanic clasi of workpeople was growing up. The railway 
had never made any provision for housing heir hands. A restricted 12 hours’ day would not affect 
them at all, as they only worked overtime from 4 to 6 p.m. and there was no night work. They paid 
the daily rate of wages for overtime work. The men were paid by the day, and there was no contract 
or piece-work. There was a carcity o r labour, and he believe 1 the reason was that the people 
affected by the famine were not the people who cared to conform to fixed hours in a workshop. 

Also it was probable that more employers now wanted wo.ker* of the same class. There was a 
waggon building branch of the workshop about two miles away. He disapproved of the proposed 
“ young persons ” class and had never employed children in order to avoid all complications. He 
had no objection to a restriction of work to 12 hours, provided that provision was made or overtime 
work for break-down purposes, and other cases of emergency. In addition to the 1 £ hours* interval, 
he estimated that the men took half an hour off during the day. On the whole, while they were at 
work they worked steadily. Ho considered that an English operative would do i he work of two 
.Indian operatives, so far as railway workshops were concerned 

Notk. — T ho witness' written and oral evidence has been amalgamated in this statement. 


Witness No. 154. 

Mr. R. K Biernachi , Officiating Carriage and Waggon Superintendent, Lucknow. 

I am Carriage and Waggon Superintendent of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and have also Mr. Biemaeki 
•charge of the Lucknow Carriage and Waggon Shops. About 1,500 hands are employed. No women Written evidence 
. are employed, and no children under 14 years. The works have only been in existence 2 years. We 
have never worked the staff over 11 hours a day. Our ordinary working hours are 8$ hours a day on 
'week days, and 5 hour? on Saturdays. On Sundays the shops are closed down, except for specially * * - 
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Mr. Bfemaold. 


Oral evidence. 


urgent work. I cannot give exact figures showing the effect of long hours on outturn, but my 
experience is that work falls off both in quantity and quality when more than nine or ten hours* 
work a day is done. It seems to me undesirable to fix any “legal working hours.’ * A limit of 11 
hours work out of the 24 should meet all requirements. In railway working special circumstances 
occasionally arise which make the observance of ordinary regulations impossible. In such cases a 
responsible officer has to legislate for himself for the time being. I should say that the importation 
of mature factory inspectors from the United Kingdom would be a mistake. But it is very necessary 
that factory inspectors should get their practical (workshop) experience at home. What would 
probably prove the most successful plan would be to got out well-educated young men who have 
just completed their work-shop training in the United Kingdom, and then let them learn their 
inspecting duties (as assistants) in this country. This is the method followed in recruiting 
locomotive officers for State Railways. I think that any laws made should allow for 
modifications to suit special conditions, subject to the approval of the local Government 
inspectors and the sanction of Government. I have no suggestions to make regarding 
the housing of employes. Circumstances so alter cases that legislation in this respect 
would in my opinion do more harm than good. The regular working hours for adult males 
should certainly be limited. But provision should be made for working extra long hours occasionally 
when emergencies demand it. On railways this is absolutely necessary. I have had no experience 
of adult males suffering in physique from working long hours. But most natives are incapable of 
sustained attention for long periods, and this lack of the power of prolonged concentration is liable 
to be a source of danger to themselves and others when extra long hours are worked. My experience 
is that 11 hours work a day (m 2 ., 12 hours with one hour’s interval) should be the limit for ordinary 
regular work. The best working hours would be from half an hour after sunrise to half an hour be- 
fore sunset, subject to a limit of 11 actual working hours, as above. The engine should, in my opinion, 
be stopped for an hour’s interval at midday. Men must start digestion before resuming work, be- 
sides eating their food. On the shift system the times for changing shifts are not very material, pro- 
vided the men dr not work more than 1 1 hours out of the 24. I have no experience of the illegal 
employment of juveniles. We employ no labourer below the age of 14, and reject youths about 
whose age there may be doubts. It certainly is desirable that a register of juvenile employes under 
16 should be V pt. Also a medical certificate as to age should be required in each case. Barents 
and others ar<^ very apt to overstate the age of children when seeking employment for them, and lay- 
men w'ho are interested in procuring cheap labour arc not always reliable judges as to age. One lat- 
rine seat for every 30 employes is a reasonable provision. Uniformity of administration is certainly 
desirable, but modifications to suit local conditions, under sanction , should be provided for. The 
medical inspection of factories is, in my opinion, unnecessary. If factory inspectors know their busi- 
ness there is no need for medical inspection as well. Factory inspectors should have a sufficient 
knowledge of sanitation to meet practical requirements. 

Witness stated that he had had 23 years’ experience of Indian operatives. Ho thought that in 
some w r ays there had been a decided improvement in individual skill, but the all round average was 
perhaps low T cr than it used to be. The intelligence of the best operatives had become sharper, but 
owing to the demand for labour being greater than the supply, and the consequent employment of 
insufficiently skilled hands, the average skill had gone down. In particular cases one could now get 
better work done, than some years ago, but many out-siders had been drawn into the artisan ranks, and 
these had not the hereditary aptitude that seems necessary to make skilled workmen in India. He 
had not observed any improvement in the habits of industry of the workmen, and estimated that on 
an average each man wasted at least 10 per cent, of his time while at work, by dawdling. Also some 
men would go out 4 or 5 times a day to the latrines, and take 15 minutes off each time, if allowed. 
The working day was fixed at hours because this w T as found from experience to give the best results, 

both in respect to the native operatives and the Europeans supervising them. Natives working in 
their own way would no doubt work a longer day ; but for good work 84 hours was found the best 
limit. His experience was that native workmen could not stand the same amount of continuous 
work as Europeans. The climate had a decided effect on Europeans who had been in the country for 
some years. The operatives always slacked off in the afternoons during the hot weather. The inter- 
val was one hour at midday, during which time all operatives took their meal and rested. It was not 
his experience that they ate their food earlier by preference. Young adults could easily stand 84 
hours work, but they were the first to give in in times of stress. They could not do the same amount 
of continuous work as the older men. He engaged nobody under 14 years of age. On an average 
every operative took from 2 to 3 days off a month. Attendance was best when work was easy. In 
times of pressure the absentees were greatest among the younger men, who had no dependents. At 
one workshop where there was no local competition for labour, they gave a man two chances if he ab- 
sented himself without leave or medical certificate. The first time he was fined Rl, the second 
time R2, and third time he was dismissed. This system worked well, but it would not do where 
there were other competitors for labour. He considered that the workers as a class were a healthy 
body of men. Only necessary repairs and specially urgent work were done on Sundays. The clean- 
ing up was done every day, during the last quarter, the whistle being sounded 15 minutes before 
closing time for this purpose. The factory inspector visited the shops once or twice a year. On one 
occasion at Lahore witness was warned in regard to Sunday work, but when it was explained that no * 
productive work was being done, the matter was dropped. The hands had no objection to overtime, 
as a rule. But if continued for long, they generally knocked off work after a time, to spend the extra 
money earned. They received up to 50 per cent, extra for special night work, but for ordinary overtime 
they got ordinary rates. Closer supervision was required during overtime, as the men were slacker. 
The conditions of inspecting in India and England were different. Men were wanted in Tndia who 
would take an unbiassed view of things — in fact they should be gentlemen. They should be men 
brought up at home, educated at homo, and trained at home. Indian experience alone would not do. 
But if a well-educated young man, who had boon brought up at home, came out to India after serving 
three years in shops at home and then put in two years in shops in India, he might be all the better - 
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(or it, as his opportunities (or learning would be unlimited, and he would be given more important Mr. Birnmrki. 
work than at home. I( a 4 ‘ young persons ” class were formed he considered it desirable that a young 
persons register should be kept. This would be a check against employing children as full-timers 
whose ages were doubtful. The question of age should certainly be left to the doctor, but a man’s 
physical fitness for any work was a matter for the individual himself. Employers would not engage 
nor keep men who were not up to their work physically. An operative in a factory such as a mill, 
doing repetition work, worked under less strain than a workman in shops. In some factories run 
by natives the men did need protection. Generally speaking, a man could take care of himself, but 
when he had a family he had no option but to work the long hours demanded by his employers. Wit- 
ness knew of one factory where the whistle went before time and again in the evening after time in 
order to knock an extra half hour out of the men. Such abuses showed the need for some protection. 

The protection he would give the men by legislation was that which they could not obtain by them- 
selves. No doubt with sufficient European supervision the workers could be kept always at their 
task, but the amount of European supervision required would be so expensive as to be prohibitive. 

In the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway Carriage and Waggon shops the ideal aimed at was to get 
a certain daily task from the men, this being about 25 per cent, less than what they could do if 
they were worked continuously under pressure. He considered that the railway got a very fair return. 

Should the Commissioners recommend a restriction of adult working hours, then he asked that a 
special overtime provision should be made for railway work during emergencies. There should, in his 
opinion, be a general exemption for all urgent work on railways. 


Witness No. 155. 

Mr. George Sutherland , manager of the Ram Chand Gursahai Mai Cotton Mills Co., Lucknow. 

I am of opinon that the working hours of adults (males) should not exceed 12. Regarding their Mr. Sutherland, 
physique being affected by long hours, this has not been apparent as far as my experience goes. The Written evidence. 
starting of the mill in the morning will depend upon daylight, consequently tho stopping \flUl vary in 
accordance therewith. The hour of starting should be left to the discretion of the managers. The 
present half-hour stoppage between 12 and 12-30 seems to suit the operatives, and in my •opinion 
there would be no harm in prescribing that the engines should be stopped for half an hour between 
noon and 2 p.m. The present system of passing boys at the age of nine, and allowing them to work 
half-time up to tho age of fourteen, seems to cause no physical deterioration, therefore it would be 
unnecessary to create a special class of intermediate workers. The present system of examina- 
tion and inspection by the Civil Surgeon is ample for all requirements. It is highly objectionable 
to work women at night. Children seem to be quite fit at tjie ago of nine to start work, and there 
does not appear to be any necessity of raising the minimum age beyond nine. A certificate of age 
only seems to bo necessary for the employment of children. The Civil Surgeon should pass the 
boys before they are allowed to work as full-timers. The present Indian Factory Act seems to 
provide adequately for the employment of children in sets. Tho question of providing elementary 
education should be left to the discretion of the mill-owners. Non-working children should not be 
allowed near any dangerous or unhealthy part of the factory, and the heads of the different 
departments should be held responsible for this. As far as my experience goes I do not find that 
the air in Indian factories is bad. A standard of moisture, similar to what mills in Lancashire 
making the same kind of stuff have, should bo provided for. A standard of purity of water 
must bo fixed for humidifying purposes. I am of opinion that the latrine accommodation 
should bo raised to one for every twenty-five operatives employed. All windows and doors should 
be so made that they can be readily opened from the inside, outwards, in case of a fire. Arrange- 
ments should be made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout 
India. 

Note.— T lie witness did not attend for oral examination. 
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Witness No. 150. 

The Hon'ble Mr . H. CL Streatfeild , the representative of the Government of Bengal . 

It is necessary in the first place to emphasize as strongly as possible the undesirability of undue Hon'ble Mr. Street. 
interference with factory labour in this country. The essential difference between factories in India MM. 
and in the United Kingdom is generally recognized in theory, but in practice it appears often to be Written 
forgotten. Yet the fact that the labour in the vast majority of factories in Bengal is non-resident, 
and can and does leave a factory the conditions of which arc not favourable, and either return to 
homes in the country or go to another factory, is one which at once renders unnecessary such control 
as is called for in the United Kingdom, where the operatives often have the alternative of working 
in the nearest factory or of starving. The habits of Indian operatives as regards the taking of holidays 
and of intervals in their work, and occasional returns to their homes : the great demand for and 
inadequate supply of labour, which renders easy terms and liberal wages a matter of course : and 
the extreme sensitiveness of the labour force to any interference with their settled customs, render 
it unnecessary and undesirable to insist on strict legal control of the working of factories. The 
Government of Bengal desires therefore emphatically to assert its opinion that any legislation which - 
is proposed should be of a tentative and permissive character, except as regards matterb where prac- 
tice, and not mere theory, has shown legislative interference to be called for. Thera is only one 
special inspector of factories on R800 — 50 — 950, for Bengal, the United Provinces of Agr\and Oudh, 
and for Eastern Bengal and Assam. He is also Vice-President and Secretary of the BoiW Com missi on 
He works directly under the Government of each Province as regards the factories situated in its 
jurisdiction. The following medical officers are also inspectors under the Act : — 

(a) The Police Surgeon, Calcutta, for so much of the town of Calcutta as lies to*the south 

of Canning Street, and for Sealdah. 

(b) The Superintendent of the Mayo Hospital, Calcutta, for so much of the town of Calcutta 

as lies to the north of Canning Street. 

(c) The Civil Surgeon of Hooghly, for thana Naihati in the district of the 24-Parganas. 

(d) The Station Staff Surgeon of Dum Dum, for that sub-division. 

(e) The Medical Officer in charge of the Northern Suburban Hospital of Barnagore, in the 

district of the 24-Parganas. 

(/) The Civil Surgeon of the 24-Parganas, for the rest of the district. 

(g) The Magistrates of their respective districts arc also inspectors under the Act. 

The pay and establishment of the special inspector of factories, together with that of the medica 
inspecting staff for the year 1907-1908, was budgetted at R27,791. The inspection reports are 
scrutinized by the Magistrates of the districts, and the Commissioners of the Divisions, and orders 
are issued by them to carry out the inspectors’ recommendations. Mr. C. A. Walsh, the present 
special inspector of factories, was recruited from the Public Works Department, Government of 
India, he having served an apprenticeship in large engineering works in England, and subsequently 
worked in charge of railway workshops in this country at Lucknow, Saidpore, and Kanchrapam. 

He is also qn Associate Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers. His work has been satisfactoiy, 
but owing to the great increase in factories both in Bengal and in the United Provinces there is no 
question that he is now overburdened with work, and requires assistance. If additional inspectors 
are hereafter employed, they might, if the chief inspector is properly qualified, probably be safely 
recruited locally, though preference in making appointments would naturally be given to men having 
some training for the work. Local knowledge and knowledge of the vernacular would be a more 
valuable asset than a special training in England. Proposals for additional staff are now under 
consideration. It is probable that a separate inspector will shortly be appointed for the United 
Provinces, and in that case one chief inspector with an inspector under him could probably do the 
work efficiently, if separate medical inspectors are appointed for sanitary and health purposes. It 
is not advisable to centralize factory administration throughout India, at any rate without muoh 
more discussion than the question has at present received. Although uniformity in factory ad* 
ministration is for many reasons desirable, yet the facts that conditions of labour vary in funds* 
mental respects in the various provinces, and that the Local Governments are, through the Chambers 
of Commerce, in far closer touch with the agents and managers of factories than the Government 
of India can be, render it undesirable to do away with the control of the Local Governments. The 
fact that all rules framed under the Act by Local Governments require the previous sanction of 
the Government of India should serve to secure whatever uniformity is necessary. The question of 
the appointment of medical inspectors of factories is one on which the Local Government has not 
yet been able to form a final opinion. It is the fact that Civil Surgeons have not the necessary timo 
to perform duties under the Factories Act with efficiency : while the fact that some of them work 
for the mills in their professional capacity renders their employment as inspectors open to objection. 
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Qon'blt ife Stroafe p or the purposes of sanitary control alone, such as the inspection and regulation of septic tank in 
stallations, circumstances point to the necessity of the appointment of a special officer under the 
Sanitary Commissioner. For efficient working it is probably desirable that every factory should 
be visited at least once a quarter, and this would necessitate for Bengal alone (it has at present about 
280 factories and the number is increasing) two whole- time officers. It is most important that 
these officers should be highly qualified, absolutely reliable, and of such social standing as to reduce 
to a minimum the chances of friction with factory managers. The best plan will probably be to 
appoint officers of the Indian Medical Service corresponding to and drawing the same pay and allow* 
anccs as Deputy Sanitary Commissioners working directly under the Sanitary Commissioner : they 
should not take private practice— the duty of certifying the ages of children should be in their hands, 
as well as the inspection of factories as regards sanitation, and the employment of women and children. 
In order to avoid delays in obtaining certificates, children might in the first instance be certified 
by the factory surgeon, and their names entered in a register, which should be checked by the in- 
spector at his next visit. There are grave difficulties in the way of limiting the working hours of adult 
males, and as far as this Government is at present informed there has been no deterioration of phy- 
sique among workers in consequence of long hours, and no necessity for limiting the hours of adult 
males has been established. Night work should be prohibited except under the special license of 
Government for special reasons : and the working time of factories limited to the hours between 
6 a.m. and C-30 p.m., or, 5-30 a.m. and 6 p.m., or, where the day-shift system prevails, between 5 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. There is probably in the majority of factories no necessity for a compulsory stopping of 
the engine for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m., since it is understood that workers usually take 
such intervals as suit them. If any stoppage is enforced it should be for at least an hour, since half 
an hour is insufficient for cooking and eating. The rules should be enforced by prosecution where 
the engines are without valid excuse found working in prohibited hours. No physical deterioration 
as the result of employing as adults persons under 14 has been detected in Bengal, and the creation 
of a special class of young persons is undesirable and impracticable. It seems desirable in order to 
prevent evasj^m of the rules as to the minimum age for whole- time labour that a register of all persons 
under 16 employed in each factory should be kept up. 

* Night/.vork should be prevented as far as possible for both sexes and all ages, and should* be 
absolutely 1 ' prohibited for women. Niue appears to be a proper age at which children may be allowed 
to work in factories. Their earnings after that age are of value to their parents ; and, if not working, 
they would be neglected and loose on the streets. Both their age and physical fitness should be certi- 
fied before they are allowed to work. Certificates of age are unnecessary before children who have 
worked half time arc allowed to work full time, since their age can at once be determined from their 
former certificates. Once a worker is classed as an adult he should judge for himself whether he is 
physically fit for work or not, and no certificate of fitness should be required. It is necessary that 
children should be employed in regular sets. The set in which a child is to work should be entered 
by the manager on its certificate, and its presence ill the mill apart from the set so entered should 
be punishable. It is at present impracticable to compel by law factory owners to provide element- 
ary education at their own expense. Many factories arc small and ephemeral — and the enforce- 
ment of any such provision would be extremely difficult. The formation of factory schools should, 
however, be insisted on as far as possible by inspecting officers. It is impracticable at present to 
prevent young children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. 
It would be extremely difficult to define such parts, or to punish breaches of such a rule if made, and 
it is probable that workers would greatly resent any interference with the custom by which mothers 
take their infants with them wherever they go. In view of the varying conditions of factories in India 
it is at present impracticable to prescribe an analytical standard of purity for air in factories. The 
same remark applies to the standard of moisture. The extreme humidity of the climate at certain 
seasons would render the enforcement of a standard impossible in any case. As to the standard 
of purity for the water used for humidifying purposes, it is understood that the use of anything 
but pure water ruins the apparatus used for these purposes. Moreover, the fixing of such standards 
as are suggested above would imply an elaboration of the system of inspection over factories, and 
an amount of interference with their working, which present conditions do not warrant. The stand- 
ard of latrine accommodation should probably be fixed at 1 seat for every 40 workers and separate 
urinal accommodation should be provided. The standard of 1 seat for 25 workers is unduly high, 
especially where the work is done in shifts, and would mean very heavy expenditure on the part 
of the factories. All doors of working rooms should open readily from the inside outwards, in case 
of fire. No definite further precautions seem necessary as regards fencing machinery. Inspectors 
should, however, have power to insist on fencing where they consider it necessary, subject to an appeal 
to Government. 

OrU eveidenc* Witness stated that his evidence might be taken as representing the views of the Government 

of Bengal. Personally, he had no' knowledge of factories. The Government of Bengal thought 
that there should be no restriction of the day working hours. The hours of work during the night 
should be restricted. He did not think that the Government were aware of the fact that the rule in 
regard to the age of half-timers was not enforced at all in Calcutta. He did not know that about 
half the children employed ’were below nine years of age, or that many half-timers were working 
full time. These irregularities pointed to insufficient inspection, and the Bengal'Govemment freely 
admitted that the inspection arrangements were insufficient. Witness would prefer that the Act 
should be worked by means of rules drawn up by Local Governments to meet the needs of particular 
districts, but questions of principle, such as the ages of protected workers, should be definitely settled 
by the Act itself. Government were now proposing to appoint an assistant inspector for Bengal/ 
and Eastern Bengal and Assam, on the assumption that the United Provinces would have a separate 
inspector. He did not think that one man could inspect the whole of the Bengal factories. The M 
requirements would probably be one inspector for Eastern Bengal and Assam, two for Bengal, and 
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one for the United Provinces. He attributed the non-enforcement of the law as regards half-timers Hon’ble Hr. Street- 
in Calcutta to the inadequacy of the inspecting staff, and also to the fact that the Civil Surgeons f eiId * 
were not specialists in factory work. If children were employed without certificates it was because 
the examination was not compulsory. It was part of the Civil Surgeon’s duty to inspect the children 
in the mill. The Bengal Government approved of the proposal that no child should be allowed 
to work until a certificate had been obtained. He would make the certifying surgeon’s decision 
as to age absolutely final. Any member of the Indian Medical Service, or surgeon in charge of a 
district, would be qualified to do medical inspecting work. The factory surgeon could certify children 
pending the visit of the medical inspector. Witness was of opinion that a youth of 16 was capable 
of taking care of himself as much as a grown-up man of 25. He did not see the necessity for the 
proposed 44 young persons ” class, and the keeping of a register would be almost impracticable in 
Calcutta. If the certifying inspector had special facilities for getting about he could do all the in- 
spection work in and around Calcutta. If a single officer of the Indian Medical Service were employ- 
ed as medical inspector, it would be necessary to confine his duties to the examination for age ; the 
special inspector could attend to the ordinary duties connected with the inspection of ventilation, 
machinery, etc., and could probably do the necessary sanitary inspections also — such as latrines, 
and so on. If a reasonable standard for the purity of air were fixed, and if it would not involve 
any interference in the working of the factory, then he had no particular objection to ft. He approved 
of the certifying surgeon stating the child’s approximate age on the certificate. He had heard 
it stated that at the conclusion of one set’s shift the children were offered bakhshish to stop on for 
another hour or so. Witness did not consider that the compulsory registration of births was prac- 
ticable. He had no personal experience of the working of the Act, but if certain important provisions 
of the law had been generally disregarded, he would hold the special inspector of factories responsible. 

He was not aware whether the special inspector had had a hint from Government, or any responsible 
authority, that he was not to prosecute in cases where children were employed contrary to the pro- 
visions of the law. To the best of his knowledge, no such instructions had been given. The special 
inspector had frequently asked for assistance. Wliile it was known that in some ^ases the Act 
could be evaded. Government were not aware of the open evasion of the provisions relating 
to the employment of children. In regard to the prohibition against women working at 
night, he would allow them to work in certain specified instances— in ginning \or instance. 

He approved of all the reports from inspectors being received and reviewed byVne central 
authority ; otherwise there would be a loss of power. The Government of Bengal woula not object 
to the appointment of a responsible officer, who would have all such reports sent to him, and who 
would sanction all prosecutions. 


Witness No. f!57. 

Mr. 11. T. S. Forrest , J.O.S., Magistrate of Howrah 

I see no necessity for limiting the working hours of adult males. I have not noticed any signs Mr. Forrest, 
of deterioration of physique due to long hours. I am not aware that persons between the ages of Written evidence. 
12 and 14 are employed as adults, and I do not think that the creation of a class of 4 4 young persons ’ * 
is required. Women should not be employed after 8 p.m. I think the minimum age for children 
should be raised to 10. The Civil Surgeon should certify that the child is of the minimum age, and 
also that he is physically fit, before he is employed. The same procedure should be adopted when 
it is proposed to convert a half-timer into an adult. In both cases thumb-impressions should be 
taken. Children should be employed only in regular sets. In localities where the mill population 
is resident, the provision of elementary education by the factory owners might bo desirable : in 
Howrah, however, the mill hands are so constantly on the move that very little practical benefit 
would result. The language question is also a difficulty in Howrah. Non-working young children 
should not be allowed to accompany workers to unhealthy and dangerous parts of factories. An 
enclosure should be provided inside the compound and the children should be looked after by an 
elderly woman. I do not think that it is generally necessary to prescribe a standard of purity for 
air in factories. Something might, however, be done in factories where chemicals are manufactured, 
or * 4 offensive ’ ’ industries, such as bone-boiling or soap-boiling, are carried on. T do not think 
that it is generally necessary to prescribe a standard of moisture either. Shafts with wide mouths 
communicating direct with the air might be fixed over the boiling cauldrons used in “ dangerous 
and offensive ” trades. I am doubtful of the utility of fixing a standard of purity for water used 
for humidifying purposes. For latrine accommodation 1 seat for 35 would be sufficient. Separate 
urinals should be insisted upon (they might be nearer the work sheds than the latrines). Separate ' 
latrine accommodation for children should be insisted upon in the interests of morality. Doors 
in work rooms should open from the inside outwards ; also balconies with ladders or staircases at 
frequent intervals should be insisted on in all factories with one or more storeys. I think the present 
arrangements for fencing machinery are sufficient, provided young children are prevented from 
going into the parts of the mill where machinery is at work. I do not see the advantage of making 
procedure uniform throughout India. Each Province might adopt the system of administration 
best suited to the habits of the people. I do not see any necessity for the appointment of 44 medical ” 
inspectors, but I think full-time Factory Act inspectors might be appointed to work under the orders 
of the Civil Surgeons. One such inspector would be sufficient for the District of Howrah. A trust- 
worthy European on B150 to B200 a month would be the sort of man required. The high rate * 
of mortality and disease among the coolies in Howrah is, in my opinion, due chiefly to the way in 
which they crowd and pig together in insanitary huts, in order to save rent charges. The number 
of people stowed away in a small mud hovel is often astonishing. I would suggest that mill and 
factory owners should be compelled to provide coolie lines for a certain proportion of their average 
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labour force (say 75 per cent, within Municipal limits and 50 per cent . elsewhere), and that these 
lines should be regarded as part of the mill premises for the purposes of the Factory Act. 

Witness stated that he had had three years’ experience of factories in Howrah. He had no 
regular times for inspecting, and could not say that he inspected each factory once a year. Witness 
had seen many young and under-sized children in the mills, and when he first came to Howrah he 
spoke about it to the then Civil Surgeon (Colonel Gibbons), who said that there was no general 
evasion of the law, and so nothing further was done, lie had not attempted to make further investi- 
gations with a view to putting into force the provisions of the law relating to children, beyond talking 
to the Civil Surgeon on the subject. There had never been a prosecution of an owner or manager for 
employing a child under nine years. Witness had never ordered these under-sized children to be 
certified. They were not bound to have the children certified, and he had never satisfied himself 
that all the children were in fact of the proper age. The weaving department operatives worked 
from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., but had a system of shifts among themselves. He did not see why they should 
interfere with these people. They were not made to work, and if they worked they did so of their 
own accord. He considered that the average Behari mill hand was of rather fetter physique than the 
average agricultural labourer one saw in the Behar districts. They come to Calcutta to make money, 
and saved half their pay. The mill children hardly looked so well ; but he attributed this, not to 
overwork, but to the insanitary conditions under which they lived. Witness was of opinion they need- 
ed an officer under the Civil Surgeon who could pay surprise visits to the mills. He would only give 
this man power to report to the Civil Surgeon. The Indian Medical Service officer could do the 
certifying work. The Civil Surgeon had plenty of time for private practice, and witness did not see 
why he should not do inspection work. Witness had not received any instructions from his superior 
officers on the subject of the inspection of factories in Howrah. Concerning the employment of 
under-aged children, the Civil Surgeon told him that there was no general evasion of the law, and 
the Civil Surgeon saw the factories a good deal oftener than the Magistrate did. In the matter 
of pay and hours the men had combined to enforce their demands. The Fort Gloster mill hands 
struck on accc/ht of the hours, and the local hands of the Belvedere Jute mills had struck as a protest 
against the employment of up-country labour. The hands had, however, no combination covering 
any large ai/a. He did not attribute the high mortality among Howrah operatives to physical 
deterioration, but rather to the way they lived. There was very bad overcrowding, and mill workers 
always suffered heavily when dysentery and cholera were about. In his opinion no child should work 
without first obtaining a certificate of fitness, and he approved of the minimum age being raised 
to ten years. 


Witness No. 158. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. F . Drury , 7JI/.&, Civil Surgeon , Howrah . 

The working hours of adult males should be limited. I have no evidence that the physique of 
workers has been affected by long hours. I should say twelve hours would be sufficient for the peo- 
ple to work, with a rest of one hour in the middle of the day. I have not met cases of the employ- 
ment as adults of children below fourteen, though I have frequently seen children over fourteen em- 
ployed as children. Women should not be employed at night. I think the minimum age at which 
children should be employed in factories should be ten ; the physical development of children in 
India is bad. A certificate of physical fitness, as well as of age, should be required, though the for- 
mer might not always be applicable. A child’s age certificate would show when he or she had reached 
the age at which they could be employed on adult work. I think young children should be pro- 
hibited from accompanying workers to dangerous and unhealthy parts of factories. The managers 
would probably be glad to co-operate in carrying out this prohibition, though it might cause more 
difficulty in obtaining women workers who are perhaps unable to have their children looked after at 
home. I think one latrine seat for every twenty-five workers is a large proportion, and need not be 
insisted on ; where there is no septic tank installation, separate urinal accommodation should be 
provided. I am acquainted chiefly with operatives in iron works, j ute mills, jute presses, cotton mills, 
flour mills, and rope works. They do not compare unfavourably as to healthiness with the non- 
factory population of the same class. I have no statistics on this point. I have not noticed that the 
physique of the factory population differs materially from that of the general population. I am 
not aware that they suffer more from any specific classes of diseases. The most suitable method 
for determining approximately the age of children would, in my opinion, be a consideration of the 
general appearance and physique. I have no faith in the dentition test. I cannot tell at what age, 
on an average, the different permanent teeth appear in Indian children. I have no knowledge of 
any intentional evasion of the law as to the employment of children in factories. I do not think whole- 
time medical inspectors are necessary. 

Witness stated that he had had one year and ten months’ experience of factories. He visited 
the factories to certify children’s ages when requested to do so by the manager, but he gave no notice 
of his ordinary inspections. He tried to visit each factory twice a year. He had only seen three or 
four children under nine years of age working. He brought these instances to the notice of the manager, 
and the children were ordered away. He did not institute a prosecution. He reported the matter 
to the Magistrate, and there his responsibility ended. Witness only examined those children who 
were brought before him ; he had never tried to check the half-timers’ register with the half-timers 
actually working in the mill. Witness would not say that the children were in bad health, but he 
should like the minimum age raised to ten. Witness had never asked a mill manager if any half-timers 
were employed on full time. He considered the mill hands healthy as a class. There were iron 
works in his district, but he had never come across a case of steel grinder’s lung* In comparison 
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with other children, he did not think that the mill children were overworked, but no child under ten Lt-Cbl. Drury, 
ought to do more than half a day’s work. If all non-working children were excluded from the mill 
it might aifect the supply of female labour. 


Witness No. 159. 


Major W.‘ D. Hayward , Police Surgeon, Calcutta. 

In my opinion the working hours should not be longer than from 5-30 a.m. to 6 p.m. or 6 a.m. Mijor Hayward, 
to 6-30 p.m., with an hour’s interval at midday, and shift work should have a maximum of twelve Written evident 
hours’ work out of the twenty-four for any worker. In Calcutta I have not observed any deteriora- 
tion of the physique of workers due to long hours. I have not observed any appreciable number of 
cases of the employment of children between the ages of fourteen and sixteen as adults, and have 
not observed any physical deterioration which could be ascribed to it. I do not think it advisable to 
create a class of “ young persons,” but think that the age for children should be fixed as from nine 
to sixteen years. The employment of women at night should be prohibited. I think that the 
minimum age for children employed in factories should be left at nine years, but that they should be 
kept at light work, and away from running machinery and very dusty rooms; also that the age for 
children should be fixed as from nine to sixteen years, and not nine to fourteen years as at present. I 
am of opinion that the medical inspector should be able to refuse certificates to any children whom he 
"considers unfit for factory labour, irrespective of their age. I think it would be advisable that, before 
half-timers are allowed to work as adults, they should have to obtain a certificate as to age and 
physical fitness from the medical inspector. I do not think it either necessary or advisable to legis- 
late for the provision of elementary education by the factory owners for the children working at 
their factories. I think it not practicable to prohibit non-working young children accompanying 
their parents from working, without seriously interfering with the supply of labour.^ I think that 
factory owners should be asked to discountenance the practice as much as possible. I think it suffi- 
cient if the standard of latrine accommodation be fixed at one seat to every fifty worktes. Separate 
urinal accommodation is advisable. I think that all doors of working -rooms shouldVm made to 
open outwards and easily, and that this should certainly be prescribed by law in all jutApresses and 
mills, and in all factories where there is any considerable danger of fire. I think that an attempt 
should be made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India, due 
allowance, however, being made for local and provincial differences in conditions. For the proper 
carrying out of the inspection of factories, and for ensuring that the provisions of the Factbry Act are 
duly carried out, I think it is quite necessary to appoint full-time medical inspectors, forming part of 
a medical inspecting department, working under the Department of Commerce and Industry. I am 
acquainted with operatives in 57 different Calcutta factories ; over a quarter of these are jute mills 
or presses and the rest are varied in character, including iron foundries, two lac factories, two or 
three printing works, a bone mill and other miscellaneous industries. My experience leads me to 
believe that the average healthiness of the operatives is equal in every respect to the average of the 
same class not employed in mills or factories. I cannot give statistics for this. The factory popula- 
tion is in my opinion quite equal to the average as regards physique and does not suffer any more 
than the general population from any specific diseases. I cannot give statistics. Sufficient and 
frequent personal observation and inspection of the mills is in my opinion the only way to make 
sure that children under age and other unfit persons are not being employed. I am "of opinion 
that it is only by considering the dentition, the general appearance, development, physique, etc., that 
it is possible to come to a generally correct estimate of a child’s age. Dentition is the best test we have ; 
still it cannot be relied on alone, and the general appearance must be taken into account also. The 
dates of the appearance of the teeth, as I have generally observed them, are — 


Central incisors . . 
Lateral „ 
Canines ft 
Anterior bictiapicN 
Posterior „ 
Anterior molars . . 
Second „ . . 

Posterior „ 


7th year. 

8th to 9th year.' 

1 1 th year. 

9th to 10th year. 
12th year. 
f»th to 7th year. 
13th to 14th year. 
18th year. | 


My experience is based upon actual knowledge that the law is sometimes, but not to any very 
great extent in Calcutta, evaded as regards the employment of children under the age of nine ; this 
is, I believe, the result of the difficulty in accurately recognizing the age, and to slackness, and some- 
times oversight on the part of the mill manager, and not to wilful wrong doing, for the most part. As 
regards the employment of children under fourteen, as adults, I have not found this done to any 
extent. I cannot give statistics. I think a medical inspecting service for factories should be created ; 
this should deal with all sanitary and hygienic questions affecting the persons and lives of factory 
operatives. They should, I think, be health officers, and hold the D. P. H. qualification, and the 
whole-time officers should be recruited from the Indian Medical Service, chiefly, but kept after selec- 
tion as a separate department of health officers, under the control of the provincial chief medical 
inspector of factories, who should be a member of the Department of Commerce and Industry, or 
-of the provincial branch of it. They should not be allowed private practice, and should be given 
pay. approximating to that of their brothers in the sanitary department, and sufficient to attract 
men to join the department. I do not think it will be practically possible to recruit a very large 
service of this sort, and think that the general sanitary and certifying work would be best divided 
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as is done at present amongst the members of the Indian Medical Service serving locally, who would’ 
report to and be responsible to the special controlling medical factory inspector, or his department, 
as far as their factory duties were concerned. As most of the operatives perform their call of nature 
before coming to work in the morning, and again after leaving work, I think that it is not necessary 
to supply so large a proportion of latrine seats as one to twenty-five. I think one to fifty is quite 
sufficient. At the larger factories and mills, as far as my present experience goes, I should re- 
commend the septic tank system. 

Witness stated that he had 57 factories in his district. He considered that the law as regards 
half-timers was only evaded to a slight extent. Uncertified children under age were employed ; 
but he had not instituted any prosecutions. The managers promptly sent away any children that 
he considered under age, and he did not think that the managers .were wilfully employing under- 
age children. In reply to a question as to why no prosecutions had been instituted, the witness 
stated that this was his first year, and until he had more experience he did not care to take the ini- 
tiative in the matter. The Union Mill was in his district, and he had inspected it twice since April 
1007. The book of certificates kept at the mill showed that no children had been certified in that 
mill since April 1907. He thought that the Union Mill was a little behindhand in bringing up child- 
ren for inspection. The fact that no children were brought to him for examination for ten months 
would excite his suspicion. He visited the Union Mill a few days ago, and 16 children were presented 
to him to be certified. He considered that adults and children working in the mills compared 
favourably in health with those in outside employments. He believed that a too rigid administra- 
tion of the Factory Act would upset the working of the factories, but the employment of children 
under nine years of age ought certainly to be stopped. In regard to age, the certifying doctor’s 
opinion should be final. It would facilitate inspection work if all children had a certificate. He 
approved of a 12 hours’ working day, but not of the proposed * 4 young persons ’* class. He considered 
that a youth should be sixteen years of age before he should be allowed to do a full day’s work. In 
witness’ experience he had never seen a case in which a child employed in a factory Bho wed any sign 
of deteriorati^ in health as a result of his employment. 


Witness No. 160. 

Lieutenant- Cohn rl C. R. M . Green , M.D., F.R.C.S., I.M.S. , Civil Surgeon , 24-Parganas, Alipore . 

I have only been inspector of factories since the 18th November 1907, and have not much 
experience of the work. 1 am of opinion that the minimum age at which children are allowed to work 
should be raised to ten. I consider that children should be certified before they are allowed to work 
in the factories. I should like to see n8n- working children prohibited from entering any factory. 
With regard to latrine accommodation, the requirements vary according to the place where the 
labourers live. In rural areas less seats are necessary, as the coolies ease themselves near their dwellings. 
In towns one seat for every 25 workers is required. I do not consider the factory population below 
the average of their class as regards physique. The determination of children’s ages must be left 
to the opinion of the examiner, formed on general grounds. I do not consider the dentition test 
can be relied on in individual instances. 

Witness stated that there always was a large number of children in the jute mills. The children 
were certified, or supposed to be certified. It would be a very good thing if only children in arms, and 
properly certified children, were permitted in factories. Ho visited the factories at least twice a year, 
and some four times. Tt was possible that children worked for half a year without being certified. 
When he inspected a mill he went to the office and saw the manager. The children were then 
arranged for inspection, and while they were being got together he inspected the compound, water- 
supply, and latrines, and then went through the mill. Afterwards he examined the children presented 
for certificates of age. He received no direct fee from the mill, and no fee for those children 
who were not passed. He received the usual allowance for inspecting a mill ; this was R10 and R32 
according to the number of hands employed. Only properly certified children should be allowed 
to work in factories, and Government officers in district dispensaries might assist the Civil Surgeon 
in this certifying work. Notwithstanding the difficulty in getting about the large mill area, he thought 
that one whole-time medical man could do all the certifying work. There had been no deterioration 
in the health of the workers, but it would be advantageous if the minimum aae for children were 
raised to ten. 



Witness No. 161 . 

Mr. C. A. TV alsh, Special Inspector of Factories , Calcutta . 

Witness stated that in his opinion about 10 per cent, of the children employed in the jute mills 
appeared to be under nine years of age. He had always thought so, but the difficulty in getting 
definiteproof lay in the manner in which the children went about from mill to mill. After his appoint- 
ment in 1892 he looked into the matter, and shortly afterwards the following correspondence was 
forwarded to him 

Burdwan, July 13th, 1892, from A. W. B. Power, Ksq., C.S., Commissioner of the Burdwan 
Division, to the Magistrate of Hooghly. 

Sir,— with reference to the inspection of the India Jute Mills, Serampore, made by the Special 
Inspector of Factories on the 24th ultimo, I have the honour to call your attention to his remarks . 
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that no certifying surgeon haayet “ certified the ages of the children.” I am to request you to point 
out to the Special Inspector that it is not necessary that the age of every child should be certified 
by that officer, but only in doubtful cases, as ordered in paragraph 3 of Government circular 
No. I. G. G., dated the 23rd June 1892, a copy of which was forwarded to you with this office 
No. 210, dated July 3rd following. 

The circular in question rend : — “ The policy of Government in working the Factory Act has 
been to cause the least interference with manufacturing industries which might be consistent with 
safeguarding the interests of the children employed. Inspectors, by making the examination of every 
child compulsory, would give to owners and managers of factories the maximum of trouble and 
to Government the maximum of expense, without conferring any compensating benefit on the majority 
of children employed. The wording of section 4 of this Act is perfectly clear on the point that all 
children whom the Inspector * has reason to believe ’ to be under age are to be examined, not that 
examination is to be insisted on in the case of every child without exception. In the case under 
notice, therefore, the Commissioner's views of the law and the method of enforcing it were quite 
correct, while the Magistrate’s ideas on these points were altogether incorrect.” 

Witness now considered this certifying of ages to be. specially the medical inspectors* duty. 
He, however, referred to the matter in iiis annual report of 1894. He had observed that about 10 
per cent, of the children seemed to be under nine years of age. lie found that they worked until the 
Civil Surgeon arrived and then, if lie did not pass them, they were turned out. These children then 
went to another mill, where a similar procedure was followed. Witness could not say why he had not 
issued summonses under the Act in the cases of children obviously under nine years. He could 
not do more than he had done, as it was not compulsory under the present Act to have all children 
certified. Witness would not admit that ho ought to have prosecuted in those instances where mills 
were employing children obviously under nine years of age. Fending the medical inspector’s visit, 
when he objected to any young children being employed, the manager turned them out, but they 
only went to another mill. He reported the employment of under-age children in Sibpur Jute 
Mills to the Magistrate, but no prosecution was instituted. Since he was appointed special inspector 
there had never been a prosecution by him on account of the employment of a child »Vho appeared 
to him under nine years. This question had really only come to a head with the introduction of 
electric light. The demand for labour was now so great that the mills took on younger children than 
formerly. In his opinion the present law in this respect was vague ; he had pointed this out to Sir 
Hamilton Freer* Smith last year, and suggested his obtaining a legal opinion as to whether under 
the present Act it was compulsory for all children to have certificates. Witness did not reply to the 
question — “ Did you enforce tho law as it stood ?” In reply to a question as to whethef the provi- 
sions relating to children in the present Act, amended in 1891, had ever been enforced in Bengal, 
witness would only admit that the children apparently up der age now employed appeared to him 
about 10 per cent, of the total number in some mills. He did not think that half-timers were work- 
ing full time. In going round the mills it did not appear to him that half-timers were employed as 
adults, but if the statement made by a mill manager were correct that, if the law in regard to adults 
were strictly enforced, he would have to close the mill, then that seemed to show that a large pro- 
portion of children under 14 years were in fact employed as full-timers. Witness did not consider 
it possible to administer the present Act strictly in Calcutta. It could be better administered if 
some of his suggestions had been carried out. He believed in tho shifts being changed at fixed hours. 
He did not think that tho shift system was abused, and the working hours in Calcutta were really 
very short hours. Witness did not reply to the question whether owners and managers of Calcutta 
mills ignored the law, and suited their own convenience in regard to the hours of employment of 
children. In framing a new Act the question of the early attendance of children in the morning 
should be considered, as also the position of the European managers, who w ere on the premises from 
5 a.m. to 8 p.m. There should be one whole-time medical inspector, and two assistants to the special 
inspector for Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam, and a separate inspector for the United Prov- 
inces. He approved of the proposal that it should be compulsory for every child to have a certificate 
of age and fitness before working in a mill. He would prohibit night work for women. He was of 
opinion that, if it were laid down in the new Act that no child should work before 6 a.m. or after 7 
P.M., that would effectually control the hours of labour in jute mills in Bengal. It would not, how- 
ever, control the hours of the weavers, who had now a much longer working day. To work tho jute 
mills with one shift the working day would have to be limited to ten hours. The Calcutta working 
hours were reasonable at present, and ho did not advocate tho abolition of the shift system. 
On an average there was about one accident a year to non-working children. Witness promised to 
forward a list of accidents to non-working children since 1892. Witness thought that all children 
should carry their own certificates, and unless they had their certificates they should be refused work. 
He thought that one whole-time medical officer could do the certifying work in Calcutta. For the 
first few months it would be hard, but as the children became registered they would have their own certi- 
ficates and could go from mill to mill without causing much inconvenience. All the medical certify- 
ing officer would then have to do would bo to attend to the new cases. Only a very small propor- 
tion of new workers would have to wait for more than a day or two. It should be laid down in the Act 
that the certificates were the property of the children. 

Notk. — Mr. Walsh's written evidence is recorded in the proceedings at Lucknow. 


Witness No. 162. 

Mr. H. M. Scott , manager of the Hastings Jute Mill , CatcuUa. 

I am of opinion that the working hours of male adults should not be limited (adult male labour is 
not limited in the United Kingdom). The physique of work era his not deteriorated through the work- 
ing of present hours. The workers working the longest hours are t he weavers ; and these all, more or 
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leas, take a 3 months’ holiday in the year, and never work more than 12 hours a day. They all take- 
3 or 4 hours for their meals during the day. I am not in favour of the working hours of mills being 
fixed. All mills work on the shift system, and there is no need for the engine to be stopped for half 
an hour during the middle of the day. In all factories the day-shift system is now in operation, with 
working hours from 5 a.m. to 8 f.m., and with no adult male, in practice, working for more than 12' 
hours daily. If hours are to be limited, I think it would be advisable to prescribe the third course 
suggested in point (b) of the points referred to the Commission, which is practically the present system 
of working, without the working hours being limited by law. I am not aware of any illegal employ- 
ment as adults of persons between the ages of 12 and 14, and have not noticed any physical deteriora- 
tion in workers between the ages of 12 and 14. There is not, therefore, in my opinion, any reason for 
the creation by law of a special intermediate class of workers, as suggested. Persons between the 
ages of 12 and 14 in India are much more matured than those in the United Kindgom at the same 
age ; they are generally married, and beginning to rear families. The introduction of a law such as 
is suggested might do serious injury under the circumstances. A register of all workers under the age 
of 16 w T ould bo an advantage ; but at present considerable latitude would be necessary, and it would 
be difficult to strictly enforce the law, as no birth registers are kept in India, and it would be impossible 
to determine t he act ual age of workers. I am in favour of the prohibition of the employment of women 
at night, i.e ., after 8 p.m. I should say that the present age limit for children should not be raised 
beyond 9 years. A child in Tndia, at this age, is Veil able to look after him or herself, and is far 
better employed in a well lighted and ventilated jute mill than in running about outside doing mischief. 
Children at this age in India are far more advanced than in the United Kingdom, and are not to be 
compared with the latter at all. If the age limit be raised, it will entail a heavy lose to the parents, 
with no ultimate good whatever to the children. I should say that certificates of both age and 
physical fitness should not be required before children are allowed to work in a jute mill. The 
overseer in charge can pretty well judge for himself as to their physical condition. A provision of this 
character would, in my opinion, cause no end of trouble. I should say that it is not necessary for 
young persons over the age of 14 years to have certificates of age and physical fitness, as mill author- 
ities, in their Awn interest, will not employ persons who are not physically lit. It is not necessary 
to have a law that children should only be employed in sets, as they are at present employed in jute 
mills in sets jc squads ; and there is no need of any change. Millowners should not be burdened by 
providing education for children in their works. Tf such a law was brought into force, it would mean 
that mills were educating children and throwing them into all our large towns as babus or clerks with 
a small smattering of education,' large enough to give them the idea that manual labour was not good 
enough for them. We have any number like this at present, who would sooner starve than take 
any other fypt a babu’s work. It is this class who would strengthen the ranks of our sivadeshi 
Bengalis. It would be very hard on the parents of children if they were not allowed to have them 
inside the mills, as they are all more or less poor up-country people, with no responsible person at 
home to look after the children. Testing &ir in jute mills is not required, as ventilation is ample in 
modern jute mills, and everything is done to keep ventilation of the very best for the sake of the 
workers’ health. Jute mills do not use moist air ; the air inside is the same as the natural air outside. 
Jute mills do not use humidifiers, and a standard of purity of water for this purpose is not required. 
I do not think the latrine accommodation should be raised to one seat for every 25 workers ; this seems- 
a useless waste, and in my opinion the fewer of these structures there are about the place the better. 
We have septic tank latrines, with one seat for every 60 workers, which appears to be quite ample. 
Separate urinal accommodation should certainly be insisted upon. I do not think any law is required 
to have all doors made to open outwards, in case of fire, as jute mills have ample means of exit, built 
as they are. I do not consider any new law is required, as the present one gives the factory inspector 
full power to order any machine to be fenced in any way he may think proper. I should say that a 
Factory Act applicable to Bengal would not suit other Provinces in Tndia. I do not consider full-time 
medical inspectors are necessary. I am manager of the Hastings Jute Mill, Kishra, and the number of 
hands employed is as under : — 

Men. Women. Thildreii Total. 

4.20!* 905 713 5,827 workers. 

This mill, up to the year 1904, ran day and night and the average hours for the past 10 years are 
as follows : — 
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During each oi the yean from 1898 to 1903 the mills worked on 158 days only for over 12£ hours Mr. 
a day. I cannot give any figures as to the economical working oi a jute mill based on the length of the 
working day. Production and wastage depend greatly on the labour supply. If certificates of physi- 
cal fitness and age are to be required, prior to a half-timer being employed, I should say these half-timers 
ought to be allowed to work until the medical inspector comes round, when all who had not been 
certified could be brought before him. If these half-timers are forced to have a certificate before 
being allowed to work, it will cause no end of trouble and worry, as children, as a rule, have a natural 
dread of the medical officer. The medical inspector could pay monthly visits ; and all workers who 
were without certificates could be brought before him, and certified as being of age and physically fit. 

If no half-time worker is to be allowed to work as an adult, unless he be certified as physically fit and 
of age, I think this would cause great inconvenience to mills, and bo difficult to give effect to. If the 
mill overseers in charge of departments considered the person physically fit, and able for his or her 
duties, I see no reason why that person should not bo allowed to work. If any person was brought 
before the medical inspector, and rejected as being physically unfit or under age in one mill, ho or she 
would go from mill to mill, until eventually passed by the inspector. The European overseer, to 
my mind,;is the proper man to say whether a worker is fit for his or her d uties. I am not in favour of the 
creation of a class of young persons ; if such a law be brought into force, it will reduce the working 
hours to the number of hours that these persons are to work ; on the other hand, they could be worked 
in shifts, the same as half-timers ; but this would entail extra expense in production. The percentage 
of adults is 57%, of women 10%, of young persons 15%, and of half-timers 12%. I am not in favour 
of a definite time limit for working hours being fixed for adults, as overtime, when effecting repairs, 
would then be impossible. Jute mills are all worked on the shift system, and there is no need for a 
time limit. I am not in favour of inspectors being brought from the United Kingdom. The working 
of a jute mill in India and the conditions surrounding the workers are so entirely different from those 
ut home that home training would be of little use. The language difficulty, too, would place the home 
inspector entirely in the hands of Ins interpreters. If a new Factory Act bo brought into force, with 
radical changes, let it be brought in gradually, especially where age limits are concerned. There is 
no need of a law forcing millowners to provide house accommodation for their worker! Millowners 
are giving this matter their very best attention ; and it is to their interest to provide good quarters, 
so as to keep labour. The labour in our jute mills for years past has always been veryXshort in the 
months of April, May, and June. 1 would suggest that a means be introduced whereby \nemployed 
men working on famine relief works could be drafted down to our jute mill centres, w\ere ample 
employment could be found for them. 

Witness stated that he had had eighteen years’ experience of the jute industry in India. The Oral evidence. 
change in the system of shifts took place at 6-30 p.m., and the workers on the night shift went on then 
until 2-30 a.m., at which hour the mill was closed till daylight. In the long days they would work 
13 i hours by daylight, followed by eight hours at night. Since 1906, however, all night work had 
been abandoned owing to the scarcity of labour. The ope^itivcs preferred day work, and the good 
worker always preferred day work because ho had a longer time during which to turn out his work. 

As long as there was a surplus of labour night work was all right, but the production per hour was not 
so high as during the day. For their double shifts they had separate staffs of Europeans. The 
weavers were not worked in shifts. It would be troublesome to work the weavers in two shifts, owing 
to the difficulty in arriving at an accurate calculation of their outturn. Tho hours of the weavers 
were from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., but the operatives never worked more than 11 hours a day. The hours 
were arranged in sets of four, and three men worked while the fourth man was free. On an average 
each weaver was out three hours a day, which left him twelve hours at the looms. The weavers were 
up-country men, and took from three to four months off each year. They also had about four extra 
holidays a month. Witness was of opinion that no native would kill himself by hard work. They 
did not go to their country for long intervals of rest because the mill work was over- exhausting. He 
saw no signs of deterioration in the health of tho mill hands, who were better fed and clothed than 
persons in outside employments. Formerly the weaving labour was recruited from Bengal, but now 
the looms were worked by up-country men, who were able to afford their holiday by reason of the 
high wages they earned. He did not think that they came to Calcutta in order to work at high pressure 
and earn as much money as possible in a given time. If they had an eight hours’ day they would go 
away for their holidays just the same. The men did not know their own minds, and had struck both 
for longer and shorter hours. The half-timers were arranged in squads of 14 boys each and never more 
than ten boys were working at one time. The sirdar arranged the half-hour interval for tho boys, 
who knew exactly at what hours they had to come and go. Even though no particular half-hour was 
specified on the half-timers’ time-schedule, yet tho half-timers actually received a definite half-hour 
off in addition to the odd minutes wasted here and there. The half-timers sets were properly arranged, 
and a boy .would stop working if he did not receive his half-hour interval. He considered that their 
system for tho half-timers complied with the Act. There had never been any complaints about ijfc, 
and if it were wrong he should have expected the factory inspector to say so. Witness was opposed 
to any restriction of hours. In the Calcutta day of from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. no spinner worked over 94 
hours, which was not too much. He approved of the children attending when the mill opened. In 
the hot days it was better for them to work in the cool of the morning than the heat of the day, 
and in the cold weather they were better off in a warm mill than outside. All labour that came from 
a distance was allowed to leave earlier to make up for the time lost in coming to and returning from 
work. They had no man working for over 12 hours, so a restricted 12 hours’ day would not personally 
affect them. There would be some trouble with the weavers who could not work in two shifts, and if 
they stopped the looms for two hours in the middle of the day it would upset the work of the place. 

Both in the forenoon and afternoon a number of looms were always idle at present, but witness did 
not see where the benefit would come in by having a fixed 12 hours’ day during which time the whole 
energies of the weavers would be concentrated on the looms. He did not think that a 2 hours' stoppage 
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in the middle of the day would be economical, while they would not work harder if their hours were 
reduced. A single shift of ten hours would punish the workers, because they did not work so long a 
day at present under the double-shift system. Personally, a 10 hours* day would mean less work for 
him, but it would cut down the production of the mill by one-third. The shift system had always 
been in vogue in jute mills, evenbeforo the introduction of the electric light. He presumed it was 
because the profits of the jute mills were smaller than those of cotton mills, and so they found it neces- 
sary to work longer hours. Witness considered twelve hours a long enough day for any worker. To 
his knowledge there was no slackness in the administration of the law relating to half-timers. The 
doctor came once a quarter to examine children, and every boy inside their mill could produce a 
certificate. If the law in regard to the ages of half-time children and adults were strictly enforced it 
would not inconvenience them in any way. Witness had no objection to the enforcement of the 
law in this respect, as it stood at present. He approved of women coming to work at 5 a.m. He 
considered that that hour could bo called a day hour. While he saw no necessity for a standard of 
purity of air, yet he had no objection to it being provided for in the Act. They would gladly make 
any alterations in their mills which would bo advantageous to the health of the workers. He had no 
objection to the proposed class of k 4 young persons, * * if they were allowed to work twelve hours a 
day, as none of his workers did work twelve hours a day. He had never found boys under 14 years 
working as full-timers, but had not specially directed his attention to that point. He had no desire to 
work boys for three months before examination, and he thought that the doctor ought to come, round 
at least once a month. The mill paid for and retained the certificate of the boy. To meet the 
age difficulty he suggested the compulsory registration of births, and did not think that a whole-time 
medical officer for certifying work would be practicable. He had no objection to the strict enforce- 
ment of the present law relating to the employment of children, and considered that the best way of 
doing this would be by letting the inspectors inspect the boys while at work. If it were laid down 
that no child could be employed without a certificate, then it would inconvenience factory work 
unless these certificates could be obtained daily. They required facilities for the daily inspection of 
children. The children kept to their proper sets, and to prevent any infringement of the law 
separate renters of the sets could be kept. Ho saw no necessity for putting any limit to the 
number of days during which a boy could work before obtaining a certificate. At present in their mill 
perhaps 2 pf cent . of the half-time children were under nine years of age ; that was to say, 2 per cent. 
out of 713 /hildren. He estimated that about 6 or 7 per cent . of the young full-time spinners were 
under 14 years of age. It would not inconvenience their working if the 6 or 7 percent, of young adults 
were relegated to the half-timer class, and the 2 per cent, of young half-timers were discharged. There 
was no scarcity of labour now, but there always was in the long days, when the up-country labourers 
took their holidays. The latrine accommodation was one to sixty of the total complement of 
hands. This proportion would be considerably reduced if they compared the seats with the 
number of hands in the mill at any one time. Ho was not sorry that the electric light had been 
introduced as it was more profitable to everyone. 

Witness No. 163. 

Mr. 0. B. Dunn , manager of the India Jute Mills , Serampore. 

I am the manager of the India Jute Mills, Serampore. We employ 3,196 men, 879 women, and 
692 children, making a total of 4,667 hands. A statement is appended showing the number of working 
days in each month of each year since 1898 : — 


Numbkr of Working Days. 



ms. 

1899. 

UKX). 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

IU06. 

i 

| 1900. 

1907. 

January 

25 

26 

26 

27 

27 

26 

26 

26 

25* 

26 

February 

24 

24 


24 

24 

24 

25 

24 

23 

24 

March 

27 

27 

27 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

April . 

26 

21 

25 

26 

26 

26 

26 

23 

25 

26 

May • 

26 

27 

27 

27 

27 

26 

26 

23} 

27 

27 

June . 

24 

25 

25 

25 

24 
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25 

25 

24 

24 

July . 

26 

25* 

25{ 

26 

26 

27 

26 

26 

23* 

23* 

August 

27 

27 

20 

27 

26 

26 

26 

27 

22 

27 

September . 

20 

26 

25 

25 

26 

23 

26 

26 

22 

25 

October 

23 

23 

23 

25 

24 

26 

23 

22 

27 

23 

November . 

26 

26 

26 

26 

25 

26 

23 

25 

26 

25 

December . 

27 

20 

26 

26 

27 

27 

26 

26 

14 

26 

Total working days 

307 

303* 

299J 

910 

308 

307} 

304 

! 209} 

285 

302} 

Average working 
hours per day • 

14-23 

| 14*21 

14*21 

14*23 

14'22 j 

14*2 

14*23 

| 14*27 

13*3 

14*24 
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I am of opinion that work should commence at daylight and continue throughout the day by Mr. Dunn, 
the usual day-shift system up to 8 p.m., but under no circumstances should an adult work more than 
twelve hours out of the twenty-four. I do not think the health of any worker is impaired under the 
present working conditions with the freedom they enjoy and the lightness of the work they are asked to 
perform ; it is also the general custom to take a month or two’s rest if they feel sick. This they never 
hesitate to do and the custom is followed by all — men, women, and children. I see no need to create 
a special class of workers called “ young persons,” i.e., those between 14 and Id years of age, with 
the object of safeguarding their health or restricting their hours, as the very lightness of their work 
and the healthiness of their surroundings make them what I have always found them to be, the brightest 
and healthiest squad in the whole mill. Again, if the hours are restricted, it will mean another shift 
to enable the manufacturing process to proceed ; this will not only severely handicap the mill through 
shortness of labour, but these workers will refuse to work for the smaller wages corresponding to the 
shorter hours. I have 150 workers in the spinning department alone, out of a total 459, between 14 and 
16 years of age. I consider the age of nine a very suitable ago for children in this country to begin 
work, as they are very active and learn quickly. They arc attached to a squad numbering 14 boys, 
under a sirdar , and this set have to doff bobbins from the spinning frame, a certain number of frames 
being allotted to each set, according to the size spun. The doffing process generally lasts 25 minutes, 
after which the children rest or play about for 10 to 12 minutes, so that out of a total of 7 hours’ 
attendance they rest about two hours. I attach our shift regulation showing the system in force. The 
factory inspector visits the mill every quarter and examines the children appointed since his previous 
visit ; it would be a decided hardship, and very difficult, to maintain our complement of workers, 
if children are not allowed to work before being certified. The practice of bringing non- working 
young children to the mill is discouraged as much as possible. 1 consider one and a half seats for each 
hundred workers ample latrine accommodation. Any precautionary measures suggested by the 
inspectors for fencing machinery are promptly carried out. 

Arrangement of working in the f'ictory. 

Adults. 


Male or Female 

Commencing 

hour. 

J 

Cloning 

hour. 

Period of 
shift. 

i 

A. Squad ...... 

"> a m. 

8 am. 

| 3 hours. | 

i 

, j 


u » 

3 P.M. • 


1 

' ! 

B. Squad 

5 .. 

9 A.M. 

4 ” / 

1 

• 

12 M 

3 P.M. 

» .. 



4 p.M. 

8 .. 

4 .. J 

' 1 

C. Squad 

0 AM 

2 

•• < 

> 1 


:j p.m. 

8 .. 

5 „ ) 1 

D. Squad 

5 A M. 

9 am 

4 .. 1 



10 ., 

12 „ 

2 .. 



3 p.m. 

:* p m. 

5 J 



Total wf 
hour* 


9 hours. 


11 


10 


11 


Children. 






Commencing 

hour. 

Closing 

hour. 

Foriod of 
shift. 

Total working 
hours. 

A. Squad . 

• 

• 

* 

5 a m. 

12 „ 

9 A.M. 

3 P.M. 

4 hours. 1 

3 .. ) 

7 hours. 

B. Squad (1) ' . 

• 

• 

• 1 

9 

12 A.M. 

3 

" 1 





1 

3 P.M. 

5 P.M. 

2 

" \ 

7 





« 

8 „ 

2 

i 

j 


(2) 

• 


• 

9 a.m. 

12 A.M. 

3 

.. i 

• 





3 P.M. 

6 P.M. 

3 

" \ 

7 





7 .. 

8 „ 

1 

i 

•• j 



Witness stated that he had had experience of jute factories in India since 1900, and during ths Oral niittmi 
last sixteen months had acted as manager. They had a regular system of hours and sets for the ohildre n 
who were not employed over seven hours a day. In the evening hoars, when very few children w ere 
working, the mill suffered in production ; but so far as he was aware, children from other shifts war* 
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not brought on to work then. The management of the half-time shifts was left to the sirdar, and the 
mill had no means of detecting any irregularities on his part. Witness was not in a position to say that 
the law was carried out to the letter, because there was no means of checking the sirdar . The super- 
visor and babu time-clerk were in a position to detect irregularities, but so far none had been brought 
to witness’ notice. The children were only paid a certain sum, and no more was given even if they 
worked longer hours. Witness approved of limiting the working time of adults to a maximum of 12 
hours a day. His mill started at daylight, and worked till 8 p.m., which gave an average of 14 J hours. 
The spinners had a system of shifts, and the weavers relieved one another, extra weavers being always 
employed for this purpose. They expected a certain outturn per day from the weavers. They estimated 
the maximum outturn from one machine at 350 yards, and after allowing for stoppages, etc., the 
weaver was expected to produce 280 yards a day. The Civil Surgeon visited the mill once a quarter, 
and occasionally rejected children as under age. The time-babu or sirdar could, however, easily keep 
children from being examined, so witness could not positively declare that all the children in the mill 
had been examined. In going round the mill he had seen children who appeared to be under nine 
years of age. The names of all children were entered in the register when they were admitted to mill 
employment. It would inconvenience the mill if children had to obtain a certificate before working, 
but otherwise the strict enforcement of the law in regard to the ages of half-timers and adults would 
not cause them inconvenience. If their mill were inspected they would find a larger percentage of 
full-timers who would have to revert to half-time work than of half-timers who would have to bo dis- 
charged as being under age. He estimated that among the young full-time spinners from 12 to 15 
per cent, would have to revert to half-time, and about 4 per cent, of the half-timers would have to leave. 
The strict enforcement of the law in this respect would not affect them, and as manager he had no 
objection to the law being strictly enforced. He did, however, object to the examination of the children 
before working. He thought that mills ought to be allowed to keep the children until the arrival of 
the Civil Surgeon. Neither the Civil Surgeon nor the inspector had ever called his attention to the 
fact that he \^is employing under-age children. In the long days the labour supply was short, but 
children wercinot worked overtime in consequence. He employed sack-sewers, who worked as they 
pleased. m 


Witness No. 164. 

Mr. 0 . Cabral . manager of the Ganges Valley Bone Mill , Uttarpara. 

f* 

Witness Btated that his mill employed 200 men, 45 women, 12 boys, and 2 girls. The working 
hours were from 6 to 11 a.m. and 1 to 6 p.m. all the year round. The children worked for seven hours, 
from 7 to 11 a.m. and from 1 to 4 p.m. c They were employed in cleaning bone sinews, but in reality 
they were not required in the mill and they merely assisted their parents. He recruited his labour 
mostly from the chamar class, but could not obtain as many hands as he would like. Their wages ranged 
from 11 8-8 to 1115 a month. Each crushing machine had a fan which carried the dust into the 
dust chamber, where it settled anti the air escaped. There had been no cases of anthrax, blood 
poisoning, or poisoned fingers. He only used steam for driving the engine in the engine room, 
lie had no objection to a fixed twelve hours’ day, which would not affect him. 

Ncte.— The witness did not submit written evidenoo. 


Witness No. 165. 

Mr. Hemendralal Chaudry , of the Bengal Lurmi Cotton Mills , Serampore. 

The working hours of adult males may be limited. As compared with people doing other work out- 
side the mill for shorter hours, the physique of mill workers is in no way inferior. Not less than 12 
and not more than 14 hours should be fixed as the day’s work. I would, however, stick to 13. The 
existing rules will be sufficient to enforce the restriction. The legal working hours in Bengal mills 
should be from 5 a.m. to 11-30 a.m. and then again from 1-30 p.m. to 8 p.m. If, however, the working 
hours are restricted to 12, they should be from 5 a.m. to 11-30 a.m., and from 1-30 p.m. to 7 P.M. 
in summer, and from 6 a.m. to 11-30 a.m. and then again from 1-30 p.m. to 8 p.m., in winter. The 
engine should be stopped in such Bengal mills as do not work by shifts for two hours in the middle of 
the day, i.e from 11-30 a.m. to 1-30 p.m. My reason is that the Uriya and Bengali workers do 
not take their meals within the mill, and must be given at least two hours to prepare their food and have 
their breakfast. No illegal employment, as adults, of persons between the ages of 12 and 14 has 
come under my notice, and I am not, therefore, in a position to say whether there has been physical 
deterioration in consequence. I do not think the creation of a special class of “ young persons ” 
necessary ; considering the rapid development brought about by the climate of Bengal, persons above 
the age of 14 may fairly be taken as adults. I do not think it desirable that a special register of all 
workers under the age of 16 should be maintained. There is a separate register in Form E, under 
rule 24 of the rules under section 18 of the Factories Act, shewing the names and other particulars 
of children admitted to employment in the factories. This is, I think, sufficient check. The 
employment of women at night, after 8 p.m., may be prohibited. Women are mostly piece- 
workers, and even where they are paid by daily wages, we are not strict as regards their attendance. 
Where a woman’s husband and children are employed with her, we must let her leave the mill at 
convenient hours to enable her to prepare meals for the family. If we do not shew this leniency we 
run the risk of losing the whole family. It is not at all desirable to raise the minimum age at which 
children are allowed to work in factories beyond nine. Many of our girl employes are married at 
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the age of ten. Much valuable work is done by these girls, and if the age is raised as suggested Qhaudry. 
the work must necessarily suffer. Certificates of both age and physical fitness are taken in respect of 
children. It is neither necessary nor practicable to take certificates before they are allowed to 
work. The Civil Surgeon has not the time nor is it convenient to send to him for examination 
children singly. As a separate age certificate register is kept for half-timers, it is not necessary to 
require a second certificate when a half-timer, on passing the prescribed age, is transferred to the class 
of adults. The children are, as a rule, employed in regular sets. I have no objection, therefore, to 
their being so employed. I would prefer morning and afternoon sets. It is very desirable that primary 
education should be given to children working in factories, but where the number of children of the 
same province speaking the same language is too small, it may be impracticable to arrange for it. 

In Bengal mills it is, I am afraid, impracticable. No rule should be made prohibiting non- 
working young children from accompanying workers to the different parts of the factory. Such a 
prohibition would be impracticable in cases of whole families employed in the mill. In a cotton 
mill children accompanying their mothers have not to go to a dangerous or unhealthy part of the 
factory. The factories in India are, as a rule, properly ventilated. There is, therefore, no necessity 
for samples of air being tested. A factory inspector with sufficient common sense, and the Civil 
Surgeon who visits the mill periodically, are enough for purposes of ensuring proper ventilation. No 
attempt is necessary to prescribe a standard of moisture for the air in factories. In Bengal especially 
it is not required. I have no objection to the fixing of a standard of purity for the water used for 
humidifying purposes. But 1 think it is hardly necessary, as the humidifiers won’t work if the water 
is not perfectly clear, and absolutely free from dust, etc. The latrine accommodation may be raised 
to one seat for every 40 workers. The mill hands get sufficient time to ease themselves at home 
before mill hours or during the 2 hours’ leisure at midday. All doors of working rooms on the 
ground floor of the mill should, I think, be hung so as to open readily from the inside outwards, in 
case of fire. It is not necessary for the 1st or 2nd floor. Further precautions for fencing machi- 
nery are not necessary. Owing to difference in conditions, it is neither desirable nor practicable 
to make arrangements to secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout 
India. The present arrangements for the inspection of factories are quite sufficient, and full-time 
medical men are, I think, unnecessary. I am manager of the Bengal Luxmi Cotton MrUs, Serampore. 

In this mill there are at present 835 men, 213 women, and 83 children. This mill came into our 
hands about 17 months ago. During the time we have worked the mill, it has worked 13 hours 
a day, including 3 hours cleaning on Saturdays. The average daily number of hours for the year 
has been nearly 13. No time limit within which children employes should be allowed to work, 
pending examination for a certificate, is desirable. It may be inconvenient to the Civil Surgeon as 
well as to the factory. His periodical visits to the factory are the proper occasions for examination. 

There should be no definite time limits within which only the employment of operatives would be 
legal. A maximum number of hours should be fixed, leaving it to the discretion of each individual 
employer to settle the time for the commencement and \ho termination of the day’s work. The 
cotton industry in this part of Bengal, where it is comparatively a new institution, demands, I think, 
special treatment in respect of child and female labour, and the number of working hours. I think 
that the existing arrangements for the inspection of factories are sufficient. Training of inspectors in 
England or obtaining inspectors from the United Kingdom would mean additional expense. I consider 
it essential that any law which it may eventually be decided to introduce, if more stringent than that 
at present in force, should contain provisions introducing a certain amount of elasticity in its actual 
operation. But I am not in a position, in the absence of any definite statement of the lines of the 
contemplated legislation, to suggest how elasticity should bo provided for. I am strongly of opinion 
that house accommodation for factory hands should bo provided by each factory, wherever practicable. 

These houses should be under the supervision of the mill doctor, and should always be looked after. 

Leaving the factory hands to provide for themselves invariably results in spreading sickness amongst 
them. 


Witness stated that he had had eighteen months’ experience of the cotton industry. The work- r e9 ^ 9H€$ - 
ing hours of the mill were from 5 to 11-30 a.m. and from 1-30 p.m. to 8 p.m. In Bengal they liked a 
long midday interval, during which period the Bengali, Uriya, and Bchari went home for their meals. 

They had to recruit labour also from Jubbulpore and Madras, and these men had their meals brought 
in at any time in the morning. They did not work by the shift system. The engine ran for 13 hours, 
but he estimated that the men actually worked for about nine hours only. He could not check the 
going out, and allowed 30 per cent . of passes. They wove up to 50’ s weft and 30’ s warp, and obtained 
their cotton from the Bombay side. They had never tried shorter hours, but on Saturdays the engine 
was stopped from 1-30 to 4-30 p.m. for cleaning up. Only a few mechanics came to the mill on Sun- 
days. The half-timers worked their whole six and a half hours in one shift. They had no boys under 
nine years of age, and the half-time system was not abused. The Civil Surgeon visited the mill every 
three months and inspected the new children. They did not grow any cotton in that district. A 
fixed twelve hours’ day would affect the production, and he did not think they could make the men 
work harder. The cotton mill work was much finer, and required more patience, than jute mill work, 
so they could not be too strict with their men. They worked on Sundays to make up for certain holi- 
days, but there were five holidays in the course of the year which were never made up. Very few 
Bengalis worked in the spinning department, which contained both rings and mules. He would employ 
Bengalis as spinners if they would come. He saw no hardship in making the half-timers come to the 
mill at 5 a.m. The management staff, including an inside European manager, worked the full hours. 

Women were only employed at present for 11 hours. He considered that ** day hours ” included 
the time from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. The women employed as winders and reelers worked for 11 hours, 
but the machines on which women as well as men are employed are generally kept running for thirteen 
hours— the frames being sometimes watched by the back tenters and sometimes by workers minding 
other frames. A few frames could sometimes be conveniently kept idle when there is a surplus stock. 

There were no women in the weaving room. He considered that the workers were a healthy class of 
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men. The hours fixed for the proposed class of “young persons’ * would determine the working hours 
of the mill. He had provided houses for 80 yer cent, of tho workers. A family paid 12 annas a 
month for two rooms, one measuring 18 by 12 feet and an inner room 18 by fi feet. As the cotton 
industry was new to Bengal, he hoped no severe regulations would be passed concerning the employ- 
ment of labour, and the working hours ought not to be curtailed. He approved of girls of eight working 
in the mills, and thought that women should bo allowed to work as long as the men. They wanted 
more child labour, but at present they did not employ any below nine years of age. 


Witness No. 160. 

Mr. A. Wight on. Chairman of the Indian Jute Mills Association. 


I represent Sainnuggur, Titaghur and Victoria Jute Mills 
as follows : - 

. The number of hands employed is 


Men. 

Women. Children. 

Total 

Sainnuggur 

4,328 

1 .64!) 828 = 

6,805 

Titaghur 

8,550 

2,195 1,044 - 

12,39!) 

Victoria 

5,317 

1,238 832 = 

7,417 



Orand Total 

26,021 

These factories, 
a half hours ^Ciay. 

during the last ten years, have worked 290i days in each year over twelve and 
The average daily number of hours for each year has been as follows : — 

Year.f 



Hours . 

1898 . 

. 

. ... 

13-91 


1899 

1900 

1901 
19(fe 

1903 

1904 

1905 
1900 
1907 


14-03 

13-87 

13- 50 

14- 25 
14-10 
14-20 
14-52 
13-35 
14*44 


I am strongly of opinion that the working hours of adult males should not be limited. In jute 
mills weavers are the only men who might be said to work long hours, but this class of labour is all 
imported from up-country districts, and it is customary with these hands to take long terms of leave 
each year, so that they may visit their homes. The physique of the workers in jute mills is certainly 
not adversely affected by the present working hours. Indeed, there is a strong tendency on the part 
of operatives to locate themselves at mills working by electric light where, of course, higher wages 
can be earned. As regards working hours, I am not in favour of any change in the present system. 
Jute mills are all worked on the shift system, therefore the stoppage of the engine between noon 
and 2 p.m. is quite unnecessary. I am not in favour of legalizing the starting and stopping time ; 
neither am I in favour of restricting the working hours of adult male labour. It is only in the case 
of weavers that adult males work twelve hours, and on the average these operatives only work nine 
months in the year. If a change in the working hours is in serious contemplation, I would favour a 
twelve hours’ day, fixed from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., and, with the present shift system, no midday interval 
would be necessary. I do not think there has been any physical deterioration requiring tho crea- 
tion by law of a special class of workers intermediate between the half-timer and the adult, and I do 
not therefore consider that the working hours of these operatives should be restricted. Jute mills are 
all built on the shed system, air space everywhere is very ample, and conditions generally conducive 
to the maintenance of good health. I do not consider a special register is necessary for young persons 
under the age of sixteen years, as care is taken that young adults are physically fit before 
being employed. I think it would be reasonable to prohibit women working during the night, t.e., 
say after 8 p.m. I do not think the age limit for children should be raised beyond nine. The work 
children have to do is light, and they are not actually employed more than seven hours daily, with 
a break in between. Very often they are children of parents who come from up-country districts, 
and I believe they are all the better to be allowed to work in the mill, where surroundings are healthier 
than in their own homes. There is a large number of children employed in jute mills, and were the 
age limit to be raised, it would seriously interfere with the working of mills, as there are no other 
hands available to take their place. I do not think certificates of both age and physical fitness 
should be required before children are allowed to work in factories. The present system of medical 
inspection seems to me to be ample. I do not consider it necessary to have certificates of age 
and physical fitness for children merging into full-time young adults. Care is taken not to employ 
those who are not physically fit. Children are all employed in regular sets in jute mills, and I do not 
consider it necessary that this should be prescribed by law. I do not think mill owners should 
be obliged to provide free elementary education for children working in factories. It might be in 
tho interests of the State to provide free education as in the United Kingdom. At one of the mills 
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I represent, a school built at the expense of the mill and otherwise substantially aided by the mill Mr. Wighton. 
was never taken advantage of by the children of the ordinary operative, and the school in question 
became one for the sons of babus, who would otherwise have sent their children to neighbouring 
public schools. I had occasion recently to ask some of the weaver class if they desired education 
for their children, and the invariable reply was in the negative. The parents’ aim is to get their 
families into a wage-earning position as soon as possible. T think it would be reasonable to 
prohibit non-working young children from accompanying workers to dangerous parts of the fac- 
tories. The only way such a prohibition could be enforced would be that no non- working child 
should be allowed inside the mill gates, but to enforce this would probably mean that mothers who 
are compelled to work for a living would be obliged to leave their young children at home in 
charge of some one — possibly also more or less a child. F have never known of an accident occurring 
to a non-working child brought inside the mill with the parents. Jute mills are so well ventilated 
and so comparatively free of dust that I do not consider it necessary that samples of air should be 
taken in connection with the prescribing of an analytical standard of purity for air, but all the same 
1 see no objection to having this. I do not think it necessary for jute mills to have a prescribed 
standard of moisture. No humidifying process is in vogue. As no humidifying system obtains, 
no standard of purity for water for this purpose is necessary. From actual experience with the 
latest septic tank latrine installations, it has been found that one seat for every fifty workers is ample. 

I therefore think it unnecessary to raise the accommodation to one seat for every twenty-five workers. 

I believe it would be right to have separate urinal arrangements. Jute mills on the shed system all 
have windows opening outwards, and during working hours doors are never closed. I do not there- 
fore think there is any necessity to legislate in this connection against ready egress in case of fire, 
but it would bea simple matter to have a sufficient number of doors opening outwards. All machinery 
in jute mills is carefully fenced, and any suggestions made by the factory inspector are readily 
given effect to. In India, where the conditions vary so widely in different parts, it seems imprac- 
ticable to get anything like uniformity. I am of opinion that any legislation should be such that it 
would bo specially applicable to individual Provinces. I do not think full-time medical inspectors 
of factories are necessary to assist the present inspectors, but some addition to the ^present staff 
would be (beneficial, so that a monthly visit could be paid to each mill. I cannot makJany definite 
statement regarding to the effect of working days of varying length on the production i j jute mills. 

Production is mainly affected by the full supply or otherwise of labour. From my experience I find 
that when there is an abundant supply of workers, production is uniformly good, independent alto- 
gether of the number of hours worked. Wastage in the spinning department as well as the weaving 
department varies little in percentage, as between a long and short dav. It is only when labour is 
scarce that an increase in wastage takes place. As to certificates of physical fitness as well as of 
age, in my opinion it would be reasonable to prescribe that the time limit within which an« employe 
should be allowed to wort pending examination for certificate be regulated by the visits of the in- 
specting medical officer. The employment of children physically unfit does not obtain in jute mills. 

Half-time workers are of course children, bo far as jute m?lls are concerned. I consider it would 
be reasonable were the inspecting medical officer to visit the mills once a month. It would be a great 
hardship to mills and children alike were mills obliged to wait for a certificate of age and fitness before 
being allowed to employ children as half-timers. No half-timers are allowed to work as adults until 
they are of full age under the Act, and care is taken in all cases to see that they are physically fit 
before being employed as full-time workers. I am not in favour of the creation of a class of ‘ ‘ young 
persons ” as in the United Kingdom. Under the present shift system persons over fourteen years 
of age are adults, and were the present working time restricted to less than eleven hours, this would 
interfere with the running time of the engines as now obtaining. The proportion of women and 
young persons of fourteen to sixteen years is so large in the batching, preparing, spinning, and 
winding departments that restricting to less than eleven hours would mean that the work could 
not run continuously from daylight to 8 p.m. The probable number of young persons employed 
is approximately one-fifth of the whole, in the departments named. Very few young persons are 
employed in the factory and calendering departments. I am not in favour of a definite time limit 
being prescribed by law for operatives other than children and women. I strongly deprecate the 
introduction of any time limit for male adult labour, chiefly on account of the difficulty of securing, 
on short notice, trained men, other than the regular staff, for break-down jobs. I understand there 
is no restriction on male adult labour in the United Kingdom. Should any new legislation be suggested 
for Indian industries, I think exceptional treatment should be given to such as the jute industry 
working on the shift system, as against industries working with one shift only as in the case of home t 
mills. I am in favour of inspectors being chosen from India. I consider it essential that inspectors 
should know the country, the work people, and the language. The mill industry here is so large 
that the opportunities for training inspectors are ample. To my mind this system would be more 
practicable than bringing out even trained men from the United Kingdom as inspectors ; the con- , 
ditions of labour generally are so very different in the two countries, that a considerable time would 
elapse before the home-trained inspector could be fully conversant with the systems obtaining in 
India. Should any more stringent laws than those at present in force be introduced, I consider it 
would be only reasonable that they should be more or less of an elastic nature for the first few 
years. Any radical changes, such as increasing the age limit of children, or creating a class of 
“ young persons,” would, on the present system of working, undoubtedly very much upset the 
smooth running of the works for at least several years. As regards the housing of factory hands, 

I think it a good policy for the mills to build pucca brick houses for this purpose. Indeed, many 
milla are built in the areas where there are no villages, and owners have to adopt this policy to house 
and retain the labour which they import. From a sanitary point of view such buildings are bene* 
ficial to the health of the workers. It is quite a fact, however, that certain sections of the people 
prefer to reside in their own bamboo huts. I would mention that a large percentage of the jute mill 
labour is imported from such districts as Orissa, Madras Presidency, North-West Provinces, end 
distant districts of Bengal, such as Dacca, Serajgunge, and Behar. The people usually come in fami- 
lies, and one of the attractions to them is that tne children are able to get suitable enployiqgnt on good 
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remuneration. Most of the parents are very poor, and were the age limit oi children raised, it would 
be a hardship for the parents, and probably would keep large numbers of them from coming to the ' 
mill areas here. I can say that the health of the mill operatives is really good and probably better 
than would be the case with the same people in their own homes, where sanitation gets little atten- 
tion. In the mill areas sanitation is usually carefully attended to, and in the bulk of cases closely 
supervised by the mill authorities. Filtered drinking water is supplied to all the operatives, both 
outside and inside the works. In Calcutta there is a feeling that the present is not an auspicious 
time to introduce changes in the working of mills, where labour generally is absolutely contented. 
It is well known there has of recent years been a good deal of unrest all through the country, and 
were radical changes in the working of mills introduced, it is quite possible that such might lead to 
troubles, which agitators of the political class would be quick to take advantage of. 

Witness stated that his evidence was based on a commercial experience of the industry. He 
was convinced that a twelve hours’ day would prove less profitable than the present shift 
system, and that it would be uneconomical for the jute industry. At present no spinner 
worked anything like twelve hours, and although the weavers were present from 5 a.m. to 8. P.M., yet 
they had quite three hours of! in that time, which reduced their working day to twelve hours. 

A fixed twelve hours’ day for the weavers would be most uneconomical for the mill. He denied 
that the weavers wanted a fixed working day of twelve hours. Four or five years ago short hour* 
were worked owing to depression in the industry, and the w eavers went to their homes saying they 
would return to work when long hours were again reverted to. On another occasion 
they decided to close the mill at 3 p.m. on Saturdays for cleaning purposes, but very 
soon they found their best weavers leaving for other mills where their earning period had not been 
reduced. If all the mills closed for this cleaning up on Saturdays, matters would adjust 
themselves, but there was no necessity for legislation in this respect. He considered that 
the operatives were a healthy class. They took three months’ holiday a year and did not 
need any protection by Government. Their long holiday was not taken because they were 
exhausted by % their work, but because they had land to till and families to see. They came to 
Calcutta to ^otain plenty of money, and in his opinion factory work was popular. Labour was 
plentiful at ^present, though this was always so when food was dear. Before the introduction of 
electric light the operatives took their holiday in the cold weather, and worked their hardest in the 
long and hot days. But now that the working days had been largely equalised, they took their 
holidays in the hot weather, and worked hard in the cold weather. He attributed the origin of 
the shift system among the spinners to the fact that their work was much heavier than that of the 
weavers. In the early days the industry devoted more attention to the coarser yarns, but now 
that it had developed they were producing much finer work. Witness was of opinion that if the 
hours of fhc proposed “ young persons ” class were fixed at twelve it would not affect the industry 
in any way. The formation of this class would not hamper the industry, but he saw no necessity 
for its creation. It would not affect hipi if they said that no young person should work more than 
twelve hours a day. If a fixed twelve hours’ day were brought in for the weavers, it would affect 
production. At present the looms were worked in groups of four, and the machines ran for 15 hours. 
The men so arranged matters amongst themselves that they actually worked for twelve hours only. 

It was impossible to work fifteen hours continuously, and the weavers did not do it. Any alter- 
ation in the hours of the weavers would cause serious inconvenience to the mills, the different depart- 
ments of which had to supply the proper quantity of material for the methodical working of the 
mill, and any change whereby they would require more loom power would bo expensive and unwork- 
able. In the case of many mills no extensions could be made. Any proposal of this character would 
be very objectionable to the trade. Even with a fixed twelve hours’ day they would still carry on 
the shift system, as twelve hours’ work was too much for a single shift. A fixed ten hours’ single 
shift was out of the question altogether. It was possible, but absurd to contemplate. His manager 
• took care that no physically unfit children were engaged. He considered that “ night hours ” might 
be taken as anything between 8 p.m. and 5 a.m. Generally speaking, he held that the present Act 
provided for all that was necessary, and if there was a feeling that the provisions relating to children 
were not strictly enforced, the proper thing to do was to have more inspection, and to administer the 
Act properly. Generally he would not say that he had no knowledge of children being illegally 
employed. He believed that children under nine years of age were employed in the mills, and simi- 
larly that some boys working full time were under 14 years of age. This did not occur to any great 
extent, however, and if the practice existed at all it was the duty of the factory inspector to have 
stopped it. The managers had copies of the Act, and were supposed to carry out its provisions. 
The children were brought in by the sirdars , but were always bIiowii to the European overseers 
before they were put to work. He would not say that any abuse of children labour must consequently 
be known to the European staff, owing to the difficulty there was in telling the age of a child. He did 
not think that the strict enforcement of the Act in respect to children would inconvenience the in- 
dustry in any way. It would not be a good thing to enforce the provisions of the Act rigidly all at 
once, however. Mills ought to be given a certain time during which to get over the child difficulty. 
The probability was that the industry had grown so rapidly that the inspector had not had time to 
cover the ground. Witness approved of the existing law as regards the employment of children being 
enforced, but he deprecated any inspector going around suddenly and playing havoc with the mills. 
They must be given a reasonable period of time during which the problem could be considered. He 
would not say that the mills had taken advantage of the slackness of the inspection. He attri- 
buted the present position to the great difficulty that there was in telling the age of the child. None 
of the boys employed were physically unfit, and it was doing the boy of eight a kindness to give hjm 
employment. The difficulty had arisen owing to the great expansion of their industry, and the 
scarcity of child labour. Witness thought that it was a hardship to the child to have to attend so 
early in the morning. He associated himself with the opinions expressed in the letter issued by the 
India Jute Mills Association in September last. He was of opinion that it was not necessary to have 
a large staff of medical inspectors, although more were wanted than they had at present in Older 
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to get round the mills. He did not think that a child should be allowed to retain his own certificate, wighton. 
but if the child did do so it would undoubtedly greatly facilitate the medical inspection work. If ample 
facilities for certifying children were provided, then it would be feasible to lay down that no child 
should work before examination, but if mills had to wait more than one day it would cause the mills 
serious inconvenience. On reconsideration, he thought there was no objection to the child being 
allowed to retain possession of his own medical certificate, but any system of that kind should be in* 

Produced in a gradual way. It was the practice in Calcutta for the mill to retain the certificate ; he 
did not know the reason for this. He approved of thp appointment of one whole- time medical officer 
as certifier, if he could visit the mills at least once a week ; but witness did not approve of the sugges- 
tion to have a station in the mill area to which children would have to be sent for examination. He 
thought they should have one week’s grace during which time the child could obtain his certi- 
ficate. He would not admit that the practice of retaining the certificate was to keep the children 
in the mill ; it might be adopted in order to prevent them going elsewhere. Some time ago it was 
the practice in some mills not to have certificates at all, but the certifying surgeons insisted upon 
obtaining their four-anna fee, and so the children were presented for examination. There was no 
doubt that a considerable time elapsed between each visit of the Civil Surgeon. The European 
assistants were at the mill for the commencement and conclusion of work, but had long periods off 
during the day. A largo percentage, more than half, of the European assistants renewed their 
engagements at the end of their terms. 


Witness No. 167 
Mr. D. 11. W. Ritchie , Calcutta. 

The mill 1 represent, as agent, is the India Jute Mill at Serampore, 'employing- 

Men 

Women *••••■••#••• 

Children .*•••••••••• 

The mill during the past ten years has worked daily, except on Sundays, holidays and during 
break-downs and occasional periods of short-time. The average duration of the working day through- 
out that period has been fourteen to fourteen and a half hours. Regarding the effect of working 
days of 4 varying lengths on (a) production and (h) wastage and (c) economical working Bf a factory, 
the output is generally proportionate to the number of hours worked, but the wastage percentage 
decreases as hours increase, because the greatest amount of wastage is made at the daily start and 
finish of the various processes of manufacture. The longer the day, in reason, the more economi- 
cally can a mill be worked, because the increased production, together with the relatively reduced 
percentage of wastage, materially help towards the reduction of the overhead fixed charges. As 
regards certificates of physical fitness of children prior to employment on half-time, I agree with, 
and have nothing to add to, the views and opinions expressed in the Indian Jute Mills’ Association 
letter of the 7th September, paragraphs 4 and 5. I am not in favour of the suggestion that a class 
of “ young persons ” be created. The administrative difficulties of discriminating between the three 
classes, %.e. t children (who may be just approaching fourteen years of age), “ young persons ” (be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen), and adults (who may just have reached sixteen), would be very great. 
As the great bulk of the spinning machinery is attended to by young men approximately between 
fifteen and sixteen years of age, were short hours imposed on them, it would practically result in the 
entire work of the mill being also limited to these hours. The number of workers apparently between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age employed in the India Mill is about 220. With reference to the 
suggestion that a definite time limit should be prescribed, I consider it would be an advantage were 
the hours of work rigidly fixed by law. In the ease of jute mills worked on the shift system, the most 
suitable hours of work would be from daylight to 8 p.m., which would mean during April — Septem- 
ber a working day of approximately fourteen and three quarter hours, and during October — March 
a day of from thirteen and three quarter to fourteen and one quarter hours. It would be prefer- 
able to fix a time limit rather than a maximum number of hours, which latter should not be left to 
the discretion of individual employers. I am of opinion that the special circumstances of the in- 
dustry, which vastly differs in its conditions from other industries, call for exceptional treatment 
as regards administration, and I agree in toto with the Association’s views, in paragraph 2 of their 
letter, that each Province should administer its own labour regulations, as at present. I do not 
approve of the suggestion that inspectors from the United Kingdom should be obtained for factory 
work in India. The conditions of labour in India differ so greatly from those obtaining in Britain 
that inspectors would find that what little experience they may have acquired there would be oi 
little or no service to them in India, and until they had spent a certain number of years in the country 
acquiring the language, and a knowledge of the habits and customs of the people, their position 
would be more or less a sinecure. Neither do I consider it necessary or desirable that inspectors 
should receive any training in factories in Britain. There is abundant material amongst Euro- 
peans in India, Eurasians, and educated Indians, from which to recruit for the posts of factory in 
spectors, and ample scope and opportunity for training for such posts here without having to import 
men, who for the first few years of their residence would be of little or no use. I have no sug- 
gestion to make as regards the housing of factory hands, as in most of the jute mills in Bengal 
where the houses are built by or under the control of the mill, the arrangements are so excellent as to 
leave nothing to be desired. I do not consider it necessary, that the working hours of adult malea 
should be limited, nor do I consider that the physical condition of the workers has been in any way 
adversely affected by the alleged long hours of work. On the contrary, I should say that* as a body, 
th$ jute mill workers, owing to the generally higher rate of pay, regular hours and greater degree 
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of comfort have, if anything, improved in physique, and they compare very favourably both in 
health and physique with any class in Bengal. While X do not consider that the working hours for 
adult males require to be limited, in my opinion it would be desirable to fix a time limit beyond which 
jute mills will not be permitted to work. The hours which I think would suit best are daylight to 
8 p.m., that is, where there is a shift system. The adult male it is unnecessary to legislate for, as 
regards the limiting of his working hours. Nothing that employers can do will make any male adult 
remain at work an hour beyond his inclination. In actual practice he works about nine hours, and 
in these nine hours there are very many intervals of rest, which intermittent method of working is 
in keeping with the nature and habits of Indian workers, as clearly recognized by the Labour Com- 
mittee at page 12 of their report. I, for the same reason as stated above, do not consider that there 
has been any physical deterioration amongst the children, but rather the reverse. Our experience 
is (and I think it is that of most of our neighbours) that of all the workers in the mill the so-called 
“ helpless child ” is the most independent, and the most prone to leave his work ; and, as in the case 
of the adult, so with the child, nothing that employers can do — even if they wished — would make 
these men or boys work an hour longer than is their inclination. A large proportion of the childred 
observable about a mill, where they are chiefly employed as bobbin shiftera, are a bright, alert, 
healthy and vigorous lot of youngsters. Their work is light, and with very frequent intervals, which 
they usually devote to romping about the premises, they are with difficulty kept out of mischief, 
which is a sufficient refutation of the charge of physical deterioration, or of overwork. I do not con- 
sider it advisable to create a “ young person ” class of workers for reasons stated. The employ- 
ment of women at night is not applicable to jute mills, which stop work at 8 o’clock in the evening. 
I do not consider the minimum age for children should be raised above nine. As regards certificates 
of age and physical fitness of children being required before they are allowed to work in factories, 
I agree with, and have nothing to add to, the views expressed in the letter from the Association of 
7th September 1907, in paragraph 4. The present law prescribes that children shall not be employed 
except in regular sets, and this is strictly attended to in mills, and is subject to the special investiga- 
tion of the viiting factory inspectors (see paragraph 7 of above letter) under the present Factory 
Act. I consider it would be uncalled for to expect employers to provide elementary education, 
which is the business of the State and not o! private individuals or of a company (see paragraph 6 of 
the Association’s letter). Regarding the suggested prohibition of non-working young children from 
accompanying workers* to dangerous or unhealthy parts of the factory, the latter description does 
not apply to jute mills, which arc neither dangerous nor unhealthy. It would be a hardship to the 
people bringing these children if they were not allowed to do so as it would mean that these people, 
having no one with whom to leave the young children, would be unable to attend at the mill. I 
agree in Uto with the views expressed in paragraph 8 of the aforementioned Association’s, letter. 
Questions relating to purity of air in factories, and humidifying processes, are not applicable to jute 
mills. Jute mills, being built on the ground single-floor shed principle, with wide doors and windows 
every few feet throughout the entire length of all four enclosing walls, which are practically always 
kept open, render it unnecessary that all doors should open outwards. All dangerous machinery 
is already fenced in. It is unnecessary to appoint full-time medical inspectors to assist present in- 
spectors, as far as jute mills are concerned. The duties which it is proposed should devolve upon the 
medical inspectors (as at page 6 of the Committee’s report), the most of which are inapplicable to 
jute mills, are of such a nature as to take up very little of the time of the inspecting officer. To have 
a dual stall of inspecting officers, going more or less over the same ground, is certain to lead to inter- 
departmental disputes on points of procedure or of policy, the ultimate sufferers from which would be 
the mills. Besides, the duties of the medical inspectors being so light, there would be the tendency 
on their part to go out of their way to introduce many petty fads to the harassment of the mills 
in question, merely in order to justify the existence and retention of their practically supernu- 
merary posts. It has al o to be remembered that the jute mills are scattered over a large area, 
nearly forty miles in length, and the time of inspectors would be chiefly occupied in travelling 
from mill to mill. An increase to the existing staff of factory inspectors would meet the case, 
if the present staff is insufficient to adequately supervise the carrying out of the Factory Act require- 
ments. 

The following memorandum was handed in by the witness during his oral examination : — 

The whole quest'on appears to resolve itself into the status (1) of children and (2) of young 
persons working as adults. Considered broadly the position is this : — 

The chief and almost sole need for children in a jute mill is for the very light work of bobbin 
shifting. They are useful at that work entirely owing to the known quickness of movement and 
manual dexterity appertaining to children, and as they mature they lose in a great pleasure that 
early nimbleness of movement. Then as regards the question of the older children (which I will 
term young persons) taking to the work of adults, this adjusts itself automatically. For instance, 
to have young persons doing the work of children would lead to inefficiency, as they would be 
clumsier and therefore slower and more costly. In the same manner to employ children (even 
did they wish) as adults would tend to inefficiency for many reasons, and as far as our mill is 
concerned the few older children who may be doing adults’ work are so trifling in numbers as 
to be negligible. Besides, the question of wages comes in, and the older men will promptly 
object to work alongside of children getting smaller wages, or on the other hand these latter 
will object to do a man’s work unless on a man’s pay, and these older children are not as efficient 
as are more mature men for the special work of attending to spinning, and it would be bad 
policy to have large numbers of these younger people employed on men’s wages, as it would 
tend to raise the scale of wages, and make children scarce, as the latter would naturally seek to 
obtain man’s work and pay. As regards legislating for young persons, the total number in the 
mill is about 220, which is only about i\% of the total hands employed. This statement may 
beg the question in that, as the percentage is so small, an alteration in the Act cannot 
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materially affect the mill, but to meet this I would refer to my evidence above. I should say Mr. Ritchie, 
that this figure 4$% would approximately represent the numbers employed in this district, 
and I question the desirability of invoking legislation (which is generally supposed to be 
for the greatest good of the greatest number) to meet the case of so small a minority as 4$%. 

I venture to think that even with the short experience the Commission have had of jute mill 
labour in their recent visits' to mills, they will have already realized the extraordinary 
sensitiveness of the worker to any changes being made or contemplated in his habits or 
methods of working, even in the smallest trifles, regarding which he strongly resents interference 
on the part of the European. They do their work in their own way with ordinary oriental 
regard to discipline, but they will not tolerate any interference which they think is uncalled for, 
and any ill-considered or hastily conceived alterations in the Factory Act may result in wide- 
spread strikes. Is it worth while, for the sake of a trifling 4J% of the total mill population of 
2,00,000 souls, to risk , widespread trouble and disorganization, and consequent hardship, in the 
attempt to remedy a few defects which have been magnified out of all proportion to the real 

facts ? The old theory that the native worker is badly treated, hardly wrought, and badly 

paid, is, at least as far as the jute mills of Bengal are concerned, utterly at variance with 
established fact, and if there is any class able to take care of itself, it is the jute mill worker. 

The Customs Act and the Income Tax Act legislate for certain purposes, but a few instances of 
smuggling and of evasion do occur, to deal with which further legislation is not invoked, but 
merely more careful supervision is exercised. Similarly, with the Factory Act; all that is 

needful to meet the few cases of evasion which are said to occur is to improve the routine 

for the due observation of the terms of the present Act as it now stands. There always will be 
lapses, but the machinery of legislation has not yet reached that state of perfection to entirely 
eliminate the marginal error- 

Witness was opposed to the restriction of adult working hours. He said that that proposal, Oral evidence. 
so far as the jute industry was concerned, only affected the weavers. There was, however, no indivi- 
dual weaver who worked from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. It was physically impossible for anj^iuman being * - 

to do so without a rest. The weavers had a shift system among themselves, and the mill em- 
ployed a number of extra hands to provide for absentees. The jute worker in Dundee* did far more 
work than the Calcutta operative, and it would adversely affect the Indian industry if labour 
was interfered with here. Witness approved, however, of the working day being limited between 
definite and fixed hours, which would automatically restrict the hours of adult labour. He wduld 
like to see the working day fixed as from daylight until 8 p.m. This would facilitate inspection, 
and prevent mills working after 8 o’clock, which it was the custom to do now. No extra time was 
taken in the morning, but the engines sometimes ran until 8-30 P.M. as their mill did not start at 
5 a.m. as they had no cooly lines, and the men had to come a long distance, some having to cross 
the Hooghly. The weavers for the most part were up-country men and lived close to the mill. 

It would be much better if uniformity as regards working time could be secured by prescribing 
fixed hours. They had a proper half-timers’ shift system. The A set worked from 5 to 9 a.m. 
and from 12 to 3 p.m. The B set worked as a whole from 9 to 12 A.M. and from 3 to 5 P.M. At 
5 o’clock theB set was divided into two parts, one working from 5 to 6 p.m. and the other from 6 
to 7 p.m. All returned to work for the last hour, 7 to 8 p.m. If the mill continued working until 
8-30 p.m., then the B set children were apparently worked beyond their legal hours. But to meet 
this B set is divided at 4-30 instead of 5 p.m. A reduction of working hours in the jute trade 
would affect the industry in competition with Germany, Spain, Austria, Italy, and France. He did 
not think that there had been an increase in wastage by working the fifteen-hour day. The 
percentage of wastage, on the contrary, tended to decrease in proportion to the longer number of 
hours worked. He attributed the origin of the double-shift system to the fact that by the laws 
of the country the jute mills could not be run in any other way. The reason might also be that 
a larger outturn was desired. They formerly managed a cotton mill (since burnt down), and in 
times of fair prosperity it was worked on lines similar to those adopted in jute mills ; they had 
electric light and two shifts. They found the single-shift system to be costly, uneconomical and 
unsatisfactory. 


Witness No. 168. 

Mr. J. B . Strain, partner in Messrs. Bird A Co., Calcutta. 

I am strongly of opinion that the working hours of adult males should not be limited by legisla- Mr. Strain, 
tion, and from personal observation I should say the physiaue of the workers in jute mills has not W.itten evidence. 
deteriorated on account of long hours If the hours of working are to be limited, I would suggest 
thirteen hours a day, in shifts, as at present. I do not think it will be advisable to stipulate when 
the mills should begin running and when they should stop. I am strongly against any legislation 
whereby mills would be forced to stop the engine for any length of time in the middle of the day. I r 
quite agree that in mills where the shift system is adopted the legal working hours might be fixed at 
from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. I do not think there has been physical deterioration by the employment of 
young persons as adults, and I do not think there is any necessity for creating special legislation for 
young persons. I do not think there is any call for a special register being kept of young persons 
under the age of sixteen. In jute mills there is no occasion for women to work at night. I think 
there should be no change made with regard to the age limit for children ; if the limit were to ha raised 
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Mr. SMI*. the parents would certainly object, as their children more or less run wild until they begin working. 

The children of mill workers are rarely sent to school. I do not think it necessary that certificates 
of both age and physical fitness should be insisted on before children are allowed to work in factories. 
The present Act already insists on children being of nine years of age before they are allowed to work. 
I do not think it necessary that young persons should be again inspected before they begin working 
full time. I do not consider it necessary to prescribe by law that children must be employed in re- 
gular sets, so long as they do not work more than the regulation hours. Factory owners should not 
be obliged to provide elementary education at their own expense, because it is not at all certain that 
such education would be appreciated by the workers, and at the present moment there is certainly 
no call for any such legislation. All mill managers would be only too pleased to keep all non-working 
children outside the gates of the mills, but the hardship of insisting on this would fall on the mothers 
who bring their children in arms, and deposit them near by while they go on with their work. I 
have never heard of any non-working child being killed in any mill. There are no unhealthy parts 
in our jute mills. I have no objection to a standard of purity of air being prescribed, as all our jute 
mills are very well ventilated, and in this respect can scarcely be improved upon. The question of 
a standard of moisturo does not apply to jute mills. As far as my experience goes it has always been 
found ample if we provide as latrine accommodation one seat for every fifty workers, and this is the 
basis on which we have built our septic installations ; we have, however, in some cases provided addi- 
tional urinal accommodation. While jute mills are working all the doors are kept open. Legisla- 
tion on this point is not necessary as far as jute mills arc concerned. All the machinery in our jute 
mills is of the latest type and is well fenced. It is very much to our interest to avoid accidents arising 
from inefficient fencing of machinery. Uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act, or any 
Act, is highly desirable. Whether it will be necessary to appoint full-time inspectors of factories will 
depend very much on the work they are called upon to do. I consider the present arrangement is 
quite sufficient for the enforcement of the present Act. 

, ^ The factories I represent are the Union, Standard, Dalhousie, Clive, and Lawrence. The num- 
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If certificates of physical fitness as well as of age be required prior to the employment of children 
for half time, a concession ought to be nAde by which a child might be employed, say, two weeks 
before he is medically examined, or the medical examiner would require to attend daily at the mills. 
I think the medical examiner should be asked to attend at the mills at least once a week for the pur- 
pose of certifying children. I think it will be unnecessary, in the interests of the young persons them- 
selves, that they should bo again examined for physical fitness before being allowed to work full time, 
and I do not think it necessary to require that any register for such young persons should be insisted 
on. I am not in favour of the creation of a class of “young persons.” If the law be amended to 
create such a class of workers, and to restrict their hours of employment, the young persons them- 
selves will be the first to complain, and it will certainly disorganize the working of our mills here for 
some years to come. In the event of the law being amended to restrict the working hours per day, 
I think it would be preferable to fix the maximum number of hours, and leave it to the discretion of 
each employer to fix the time for commencement and termination of the day's work, and each em- 
ployer might be asked to send in a return in the beginning of every year notifying what hours ho pro- 
poses to run for the coming year. The special circumstances connected with the jute trade which 
have to be kept in mind are that the mills are run on the shift system, so that although the engine 
at present starts at 5 a.m. and stops at 8 p.m., yet very few of the workers work more than eleven 
hours a day, and only weavers work twelve hours, and they are all men, so that it would be a great 
hardship for our jute mills if legislation were to step in and insist on the engine running, say, for a 
limited number of hours a day. Factory inspectors from home would be of very little use in this 
country for the first two or three years of their stay here, as it is absolutely essential for such men to 
have some knowledge of the language. I do not see that it is necessary for factory inspectors to have 
special training at home, as all that they would be expected to do would be to see the law carried out. 
If it is found necessary to make the law more stringent than it is at present, it is hoped that there 
will be provisions made for a large amount of elasticity in its actual operation, and I would suggest 
that no actual change be made without the public receiving at least two years' notice of such altera- 
tions. I have no suggestions to make regarding the housing of factory hands, but I am prepared to 
show the Commission what we have done and are still doing to make our workers comfortable at our 
several mills. I would also like to bring to the notice of the Commission the great hardship it would 
be to our workers if the mills were to be restricted to a working day of, say, ten hours with one shift 
only ; this would mean that 25 per cent . of our workers would be thrown idle, and with forty mills 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta this would represent about 30,000 idle people, and it would certain- 
ly take years before suitable work could bo found for all these. It must also be remembered that 
these workers have been imported by us, and have been trained for particular work, at which they 
have become expert, and are now able to earn wages varying from B3 to B8 a week ; it will there- 
fore be seen what a catastrophe it would be if our mills were to bo restricted by law to a ten hours 9 
working day. From enquiries I have made I can say there is no demand on the part of the workers 
for any change in their position or hours of working, except that all would be pleased to work shorter 
hours provided they still received the same wages. 
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Witness stated that he had had over 20 years 9 experience in India of the jute industry, from the Mr. Strain, 
commercial side. In his opinion there had been an improvement in the skill of the operatives. Oral wiimR 
From 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. would be too long for the weavers, if they worked all the time. The Indian 
worker would not, however, overwork himself, and the weavers had a shift system among themselves. 

Each weaver was expected to turn out a task which an average man could do easily. They did not 
expect a weaver to be at his loom for more than twelve hours, and they would be quite satisfied with 
twelve out of fifteen hours 9 work. Witness thought that a man could work for twelve hours a day 
without injury to his health. He could not explain why the spinners had a double shift. It had 
always been the custom. He estimated that in the five mills controlled by his Company each man 
on an average wasted one and a half hours a day, over and above the recognized intervals. They 
had had strikes, and the men could combine to push their views. There had also been an attempt 
to form a labour union, which he would welcome, in that it would act as an intermediary between 
employers and employed. The employers would then be able to learn what the strikes were about 
and to get at the real causes of any discontent. At present it was often difficult to ascertain what 
the men had struck for. Witness was not present as a mill manager and so preferred to say nothing 
about the employment of children. He did not think the Act had been rigidly enforced. He con- ‘ 
sidered that the proposed “ young persons 99 class would adversely affect the industry. Personally 
he wanted no change in the law, but if there had to be a change, then it should not take place for 
at least two years. Any reforms must be gradual, as nobody knew what effect they would have on 
the industry. He had no objection to the present Act being rigidly enforced. It did seem rather 
early for a child to start work at 5 a.m., but he would not call it a hardship as the child would accom- 
pany his parents in any case. The same remark applied to the women. The hour for commence- 
ment seemed early, but there had never been any complaints about it. Witness thought that the 
employers were aware of the fact that the law was not strictly enforced in regard to children. The 
strict enforcement of the law from a given date would be inconvenient, until mills became accustom- 
ed to it and had time to make suitable arrangements. He could not, however, object to the law be- 
ing enforced. If he had to choose some form of restriction on working hours, he would favour a con- 
secutive thirteen hours’ run. The present system was quite good, although he woul<\not object if 
the hours for commencing and finishing were fixed by law. He had no special wish fjjr this, but it 
would secure uniformity. He considered 5 o’clock in the morning to be a “day” hour; it was 
certainly not a sleeping hour for any one connected with the jute mills. The European assistants 
in the mills had stated intervals of rest during the day. They were provided with quarters, and 
all extra work meant extra money to them. 


Witness No. 169. 

Mr. D . #. Wallace, Calcutta . 

I represent the Howrah Mills Company, which employs — 

Men .. »• .* *• .. 

WoraoQ 
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and the Seebpore Jute Mills Company, which employs — 

Men • • • • • • • . 
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and the Reliance Jute Mills Company (mill under construction). Howrah and Seebpore have work- 
ed an average of 302 days annually, of over twelve and a half hours, for the past ten years. The 
average number of working hours a day for the past ten years is fourteen and a half hours. The 
gross production shows an increase per day since the introduction of the electric light day of fifteen 
hours, but is relatively smaller than under the previous daylight hours day, averaging twelve hours 
throughout the year. Waste is 1 to 2 per cent . heavier in the preparing and spinning departments, 
and manufacturing costs have increased out of proportion to the production by about 5 to 6 per cent . 
The only suggestion I have to make as regards the examination of children and young adults is that 
the present system of medical inspection be carried out more regularly, and at shorter periods, of all 
ohildren engaged during the intervals prior to inspection. As regards the older half-timers being 
employed, as adults, I do not think there is any case for interference, and the medical officer can 
always inspect the workers at their occupations. Any attempt to lay down hard-and-fast rules would 
result in seriously handicapping the working of the mills, and lead to real hardship to the workers 
in jute mills who are not asked, and of themselves are never inclined, to do more work than they axe 
capable of. The conditions of jute mill labour in this country are so different from those at home that 
I do not think home training would be of any value to inspectors. The time is not ripe fox any 
stringent amendment of the present Act. Workers on the whole are satisfied with present conditions. 
They are better housed, fed, and clothed to-day than when I knew them first over thirty years ago. 
But they have grown to be more sensitive, and though cases of strikes and other similar disturbance* 
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may in my opinion be generally traceable to some preventable local cause, still these occurrences 
happening in the present state of unrest in the country, I consider that whatever innovations the 
Commission may ultimately report in favour of, it is most essential that they be not arbitrarily acted 
on, but that great elasticity be introduced in giving effect to them. I have no suggestion to make 
regarding housing. But 1 believe that sickness in the bustis has been less prevalent in recent years 
than formerly. In view of the apathetic attitude sometimes taken up by local authorities towards 
proprietors, when the latter for instance are desirous of improving sanitary conditions and other 
matters on the mill properties affecting the welfare of the workers, I would suggest that certain 
discretionary powers be vested in the local medical inspectors enabling them to support any desirable 
improvements the mill may wish to introduce on their own properties, for the benefit of their work 
people. 

Our workers are not averse to the hours they now work, and I do not think the longer hours 
worked since the introduction of electric light have affected their physique. If a change in the work- 
ing hours is to be made, I should like to see a sixty-seven- hour week. Work to commence at 5 A.M., 
stopping at 7 f.m., with an interval of two hours between 11 a.m, and 1 p.m. from Monday to Friday 
inclusive. Work to be stopped on Saturdays at noon. Or as an alternative 6 a.m. to 7 p.m., with 
an interval of one hour, noon to 1 p.m., Monday to Friday, stopping at 1 p.m. on Saturdays. This 
would represent a twelve hours’ working day for the first five days, less breaks aggregating at least 
two hours a day, by the employment of spare hands for relieving purposes in excess of the working 
complement of adults. And similarly a working day of six hours less breaks for children, who would 
be employed in two separate sets, one for each of the morning and afternoon periods. Provided 
always that the engines be allowed to run extra time when necessary for heavy repairs or work in the 
calendering and packing departments only, but no working of machinery in the actual processes of 
production of yarn and cloth to be permitted beyond the prescribed time limits. I consider that the 
creation of a class of ‘ ‘ young persons ’ ’ is not called for on the ground of physical deterioration, and 
is not possible in practice. The employment of women and children should be restricted to the pre- 
scribed daily lime limits. The working age of children should not be raised above nine years. The 
nature of th/ work they are put to in jute mills is such that they take to it like children at play. 
Certificates fi age and fitness should be required. But mills should bo allowed to engage children 
subject to all new engagements taken on during the intervals between the medical inspector’s visits 
being inspected on his first visit. It would not bo desirable, and in my opinion it would be impossi- 
ble, to carry out adult certificates. The visiting inspector may always inspect the workers at their 
posts, with a view to detect any likely cases of physical unfitness. Children should be employed in 
regular sets, one for each of the morning and afternoon working periods. A separate register should 
bo kept o| each set for the inspecting officer, to enable him to detect children in any of the sets work- 
ing in other mills on the same day. Mills should not be required to provide education. It would 
lead to discontent and ill-feeling. The parents should not be prohibited from bringing non-working 
children into the mills. It would be aft unnecessary hardship to the former. With ordinary care 
infants need never be exposed to any danger. I have never known or heard of any accident to these 
children. Purity of air, moisture in the mills, and purity of water, as far as jute mills are concerned, 
arc efficiently safeguarded already. I consider one seat for every fifty hands ample latrine accom- 
modation with separate urinals. Doors to open readily from the inside are not required. Doors 
are never closed during working hours, and the mills arc built on the shed principle, with numerous 
exits. The existing precautions render further fencing of the machinery unnecessary. I can speak 
only for jute mills, but am convinced it would be impossible to arrive at uniformity in a Factory 
Act for all India. The importance of the jute industry is such as to entitle it to special treatment. 

1 would favour full-time medical inspectors provided due care is exercised in the selection of such 
officers. ^*3 

iJjfcWitness was of opinion that the production per hour under the present system was not so great 
as when they worked daylight hours only. They now worked 25 per cent . longer hours, and only 
obtained from 15 to 18 per cent, more production. The present hours of 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. were too long 
for the economical working of a mill. He considered the economical working hours for an Indian 
jute mill to be twelve. He also advocated stopping at noon on Saturdays. In the seventies they 
had a day light working day, and stopped at noon on Saturdays, and everybody was satisfied. Wit- 
ness would approve of the imposition of the restriction that no adult should work more than twelve 
hours in the day. Such a restriction would not materially affect the industry in competition with 
other countries, and would be advantageous in the long run. A twelve hours’ day would help the 
industry, and they would only have to employ a few extra hands, not the large number that the dou- 
ble-shift system necessitated. Witness approvod of a two hours’ stoppage at midday and thought 
that the work-people would return sharp to time if it were granted. The present working day was 
not exhausting, and even the weavers took their own time to do their work. From an economical 
point of view he approved of a twelve hours’ day for the weavers as well as the spinners. Speaking 
from 34 years’ experience, witness thought that there had been an increase in the skill of the opera- 
tives ; but they were, if anything, more indolent in their habits now than before. Perhaps this was 
due to the higher wages now paid. A new class of operatives was growing up, but the up-country 
man was ousting the Bengali. Speaking generally, the Bengali was as skilful as the imported labourer, 
but had not the same power of application. Witness thought that the shift system was adopted in 
the early days of the industry only in respect of the children. When the electric light was introduced 
long hours came into vogue, and so the present systematic double shift was created. In jute mills 
he thought that from eight to nine hours a day was the actual limit of work to be obtained from a 
man. He agreed that with a system of relays in the weaving department it would be very difficult 
to arrive at an accurate calculation of the earnings of each weaver. In the seventies, when so many 
jute mills were erected, the hours gradually grew longer as the result of competition, and a shift sys- 
tem followed. The system was perfected when electric light was introduced. He thought* the 
amended Act, limiting the hours of women to eleven, was also a factor in the introduction of the pre- 
sent shift system. Jt was difficult to enforce the amended Act of 1891 as regards the ages of children 
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and half-timers, and so matters seemed to have gone on the same as they were before the Act was Mr * Wallace, 
altered. He admitted that the Act was not strictly enforced in this respect. He estimated that from 
five to eight per cent . of children were under nine years, and probably about ten per cent . of the 
spinners were under fourteen years of age. If the law were strictly enforced it would mean putting 
ten per cent . of the spinning department out of action. It would take time for matters to adjust 
themselves, especially as the younger spinners, who would have to revert to half time, were the best 
men for the finer spinning. Given a twelve hours’ day, the Act could bo strictly enforced without 
inconvenience to the industry. A twelve hours’ day would get over the child problem. He would 
not admit that there was any real and serious abuse on the part of the mills in this respect, but 
strictly speaking it might be an illegality. He considered that a certain amount of elasticity 
should be allowed in the matter of the age certificates, and the child should certainly be given a fort- 
night’s grace during which it could work without a certificate. It would be a real difficulty if the 
child had to obtain a certificate before employment, though he accepted the suggestion that the 
mill doctor should be empowered to give a provisional certificate pending the visit of the Civil 
Surgeon. If there was no interference with adult labour, and if a special class of “ young persons ” 
were created with hours limited to twelve, the industry would not be affected. 


Witness No. 170 

Mr. T. W. Clark , superintendent of the Kanknanah and Kamarhatty jute mills. Mr ^ 

I have been connected with the Indian jute mill industry for the past thirty years* During the Written evidence, 
past seventeen years I have been manager and latterly superintendent of the mills. Th%Kanknarrah 
and the Kamarhatty jute mills contain in all nearly 2,200 looms, and give employmAt to about 
14,000 workers. Regarding the hours during which the engines should be allowed to run for produc- 
tive purposes, I am strongly of opinion that in jute mills the hours should be limited to sixty working 
hours a week. The hours should be rigidly fixed, so that on Monday to Friday, both days inclusive, 
the engine shall not start before 6 o’clock a.m., nor work after 6-30 r.M. with a stoppage of the engine 
for two hours during convenient parts of the day for rest and meal time to the workers. On Saturdays 
the engine to start at 6 a.m. and cease working at 2-30 p.m. until the following Monday morning at 
6 a.m. On Saturdays the engine to be stopped from 9 a.m. to 10 a.m. for rest and refreshment of the 
workers. The foregoing arrangement would give sixty working hours a week. Some of the advan- 
tages to be gained by the reduction of the w orking hours t<f sixty a week would be, from the man- 
ager’s point of view — (1) that a single set of workers would be sufficient to work the mill, instead of 
two and three shifts, as have now to be employed under the present system of working ninety hours 
a week. This is a most important consideration. The overseers would get to know their workers in- 
dividually, and have more control over the accuracy of the pay-sheets than they can possibly have 
under the continual shifting of the Bets. (2) A better and steadier class of workers, less liable to create 
unrest and trouble than appears to be possible under the existing system. While it is true that al- 
though the engines run at present about ninety hours a week, no individual worker on set weekly wages 
works more than ten hours a day, the grievance is that the work is mistimed. It is one thing to work 
ten hours during an ordinary day, and quite another and altogether different thing for a man, and 
especially for a woman, to have to get up at 4 to 4-30 a.m. on a cold, foggy morning, and tramp (as 
many of them have to do) a considerable distance to the mill, or, when on the last shift, only to be 
able to reach their homes at 9-30 to 10 p.m., after which their cooking and preparation of the evening 
meal has to take place. The present system is destructive of all kind of proper family life, 
and in the interests of humanity a sixty hours’ week ought to be the legal limit for work. The interests 
of the European assistants at the mill ought to be considered. While the actual hours they are inside 
the mill are not excessive, they are always in the compound, liable to bo called at any moment when 
off duty. The average term of years during which a European mill assistant works in an Indian mill, 
before going home for good, has shortened during recent years. The Commission would do well to 
ask for statistics on this point from the various agents for the jute mills. These facts I have men- 
tioned tell their own tale regarding the effects which a ninety hours’ week have upon the European 
assistants. A sixty hours’ week would greatly benefit the life of the assistants at Indian jute mills. 

Any working week of more than Bixty hours involves a double shift of workers. Even a sixty-six or 
a seventy-two hours’ working week would bring about a double shift, and personally, if the hours are 
not to be reduced to sixty, with a single set of workers, I would much rather that the present system 
of working hours should be allowed to go on, for to limit the hours, say, to sixty-six, would involve 
the payment of a double set of workers for a short day’s work, and would bring up the cost of pro- 
duction much more than at present. The increase of the cost of production under a sixty hours* 
working week compared with the cost under the present system would be of a comparatively trifling 
nature. I reckon that, taking the average cost of the production of a ton of hessians to ba R120, 
the reduction to the sixty hours’ week would in the first instance increase it to about R127. The cost 
of producing a ton of hessians in Dundee (our greatest competitor in the manufacture of hessians) is 
about R180 per ton, so there is nothing to fear on that score in reducing our houro in India to sixty 
hours. Besides, I reckon that during a sixty hours’ week the workers would work with more spirit* 
and there would be a great deal less waste made than under the existing system. A fagged worker 
towards the end of his long day does not, and cannot, work at his level best, and he makes more waste 
when in this condition. Under a sixty hours ? week, I reckon we would get more and better work par 
hour, and the increase of the B7 per ton mentioned above would tend to disappear altogether. I 
need hardly point out that during the daily stoppages under a sixty hours’ week the machinery would 
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be kept clean and get a periodical rest-rest being as much needed for machinery as for men, and 
the mill would be a better property at the end of a year than it is at present under the greater tear and 
wear which the machinery undergoes. If it is decided by the Government to give jute mills a 
sixty hours’ week, the Act should not come into force until on and after the 1st January 1910, in 
order to allow for the necessary expansion of productive machinery to supply the present and 
increasing demand, and to allow the surplus of workers to get employment. Factory inspectors 
should not be men brought from home. It would be a long time before they could be of much use, 
being unacquainted with Indian conditions of life, and not being able to converse with the workers 
in their own vernacular. Besides there arc plenty of qualified men in India for such posts. Strict 
provision ought to be made for pure drinking water and effective sanitation at all the mills. The 
abundant supply of good drinking water at the mills under my superintendence has greatly im- 
proved the health of the workers, and has minimized the attacks of cholera and other diseases 
induced by the drinking of impure water. Septic tank installations have given greatly improved 
sanitation. They have, of course, to be constantly and effectively supervised to secure the best 
results. Each mill not already possessing such installations ought to be compelled by law to put 
them in. My experience is that one seat for every fifty workers is sufficient when the installation is 
well looked after. In the matter of primary education for the children, I am of opinion that this is 
entirely a work for the Government of Bengal to undertake, and not for the mills. I quite agree with 
many of the educated native gentlemen and zamindars with whom I have discussed the question, 
that the Government of India instead of reducing the salt tax (a tax which does not press heavily 
at all on the people) ought to have taken the money for the education of the common people, 
including the juvenile workers at our jute mills. I have heard it mooted that it is of importance that 
there should be only one Factory Act for the whole of India, that all the textile mills, jute, cotton, 
etc., should all be made to toe the line so far as their working hours are concerned. There is, in my 
opinion, no necessity for this. Each great industry may have sets of conditions differing from 
each other demanding a difference in their hours of working, and the amended Factory Act can 
surely include provisions for differentiating, in case of need, between the requirements of the various 
industries. ^ 

Witness stated that the present working hours were from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. The weavers some- 
times started at 20 minutes to five, and went on until 8-30 p.m. It was possible for the engine to 
run from 4-30 a.m. to 8-30 p.m. A restriction of the present working hours would mean less produc- 
tion, but even if their hours were reduced to ten hours a day, Calcutta could still produce hessians 
cheaper than any other country in the world. He had obtained his estimate of R180 for the cost 
of manufacturing a ton of hessians in Dundee from a well-managed Dundee mill, and ho placed the 
average Calcutta cost at HI 20. That figure represented “ cost in the mill it did not include jute, 
or outside charges. Personally he had manufactured hessians in Calcutta at from R90 to 95. His 
estimate for Calcutta of R120 did not include depreciation, but he objected to his figure being raised. 
Calcutta could more than hold its own even with a ten hours’ day. He did not think that the jute 
operatives had suffered in health, because they adapted themselves to the long hours, and went to 
their country for periods of rest. With a ten hours’ day he felt convinced they would get a great deal 
more local labour. The Bengali would not come at 5 a.m., and at present they started with the second 
shift. The early hours kept out the local men. It was only in the weaving department that extra 
time was added in the morning and at night. He thought that the weavers took long holidays 
because their work was too exhausting. The spinners did not go away so much, because they had not 
the means, and because their hours were not so long. In the early days of the industry the 
production was low because they had not the experienced weavers that they now had. The electric 
light was introduced in 1900, and the rate of production hour for hour was about the same now as 
before. They expected a production of 240 yards a (lay from each weaver for the fifteen hours that 
the loom was working. He could not say what the theoretical maximum outturn would be, but in 
the course of the 15 hours the weavers would lose quite two hours. Up to 1892 they worked by 
one shift, and it was in that year that the double-shift system was introduced. He was very 
much in favour of that system, and was the first to start it on the river, as he was convinced 
that the children were very much overworked. Prior to that all the half-timers worked the whole day. 
So far as he was aware there had never been a midday stoppage in Calcutta. Even during the old 
one-shift days the engine ran from day light to dark. It was possible that by the double shift 
proprietors hoped to obtain a larger production. lie favoured one stoppage during the day, 
from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. This arrangement would give no trouble. There should also be a half- 
holiday on Saturdays, as in his opinion the European staff required more time for recreation. The 
European assistants had no “ light-money ” until 1900, and they would gladly sacrifice the 
“light-money ’’for shorter hours. Witness disapproved of the present system of working both on 
account of the European staff and the Indian operatives. He considered that six o’clock was 
quite early enough for any one to start working in the morning. Those people who worked up to 
8 p.m. were always on the second shift, which commenced at 9 a.m. A few of the weavers who were 
on the premises all day had to go a long distance to their homes, but the up-country men usually 
resided in the vicinity of the mill. He anticipated no strike in consequence of a reduction of hours. 
Some years ago the workers struck, and demanded that work should start at 6 a.m. instead of 5 a.m. 
The strict enforcement of the law in regard to half-timers would inconvenience them to a great extent. 
He estimated that 20 per cent, of the children were under nine years, and 20 per cent, of the adult spin- 
ners were under fourteen years. The suggestion that a child should obtain a certificate before employ- 
ment was impracticable with the present shift system, but it could be done with a ten hours’ day. 
With the present shift system it would not work, no matter what facilities were given by Government 
for certifying. He could not suggest any way of enforcing the Jaw relating to children, without adopt* 
ing a ten hours’ day. He thought that the bands would be more attentive with a ten hours’ day and 
the mills could also obtain local labour then. 
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Witness No, 171. 


Jfr. Walter Lamoni , manager of the Lawrence Jute Mills , Calcutta . 

I represent the Lawrence Jute Co., Limited, as manager of their mill at Ohaekassi, while Messrs, m w It La d 
Bird k Co. are the Managing Agents for the same. My experience in India extends over a period j evidtnc*!* ’ 
of seventeen years, during which l have been engineer, assistant manager and manager consecutively, 
while for the past four years I have served the above Agents as manager of the Dalhousie and the 
Lawrence Jute Mills. The number of workers employed in this mill is — men 2,374, women 107, 
children 608, or a total of 3,089 hands. As the Lawrence is quite a new mill, having started 
work on the 15th of April 1907, I can only state that during the said year it worked for 205 days, 
while the average number of running hours was 13*2 a day. I am not in favour of limiting the work- 
ing hours of adult males, nor to my knowledge has the physique of workers been affected by the exist- 
ing hours in jute mills. The Factory Act at home sets no restriction on the working hours of adult 
males, and I see no reason for limiting the hours in this country. Such a course of action would 
compel mill-owners to keep a special staff of workmen for night duty, in case of a break-down with 
engine, shafting, gearing or machinery, and surely such would be unreasonable. Regarding the ques- 
tion whether physique has not been affected by long hours, I would point out that although at pre- 
sent jute mills having electric light work from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. daily, it seems quite a mistake to say 
that the workers have long hours, because with the shift system now in force, the preparing and spin- 
ning hands are only understood to work nine and ten hours a day, but since as a rule all the doors in 
a mill are open during working hours, while the workers are free to run in and out when they choose, 
the hours actually worked are still less. In the weaving department there is no shift system so-called, 
but here again the workers are not engaged for more than t welve hours daily, as they invariably take 
a full three hours for meals and rest, during which interval their machines are kept running for them, 
either by their neighbours, or by daily hands especially enguged for the purpose. In some cases these 
daily hands are engaged and paid by the mill-owners, the piece workers getting the full benefit of the 
extra work thus produced, while in the mills I represent the piece workers are paid higner rates to ♦* 

provide for their engaging daily hands to keep their looms going while they are out. I would also 
point out that in the majority of mills a large proportion of weavers are up-country men, who generally 
go home on holidays for two or three months every year. As already stated, T am not in favour of 
restricting working hours, but if the hours must be limited I should advocate a working day of thirteen 
hours from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m., which with the present shift system w T ould give workers an eight to nine 
hours’ day, so that it would not be necessary to stop the engine between noon and 2 p.m. Should a 
thirteen-hour day still be considered too long, I would propose 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. or a twelvc-h5ur day, 
with the present shift system, and no stoppage at noon, as the workers’ hours would thus not be more 
than eight a day. I am not aware that there has been any physical deterioration of workers between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen who may have inadvertently been employed as adults, therefore 
I see no necessity for the creation by law of a special class of workers intermediate between the half- 
timer and adult, to come under the name of “ young persons.” Although under the home Act such 
a class has been created, who work under restricted hours, I see no occasion for adopting this course 
in such a country as India, where the development of young persons is so much more rapid than at 
home. In this country young persons of fourteen years are practically full grown. 

Even if desirable I am afraid it would be extremely difficult to keep a special register of all workers 
under the age of sixteen, as compulsory registration of births has not yet been enforced in this country, 
while it is almost impossible to accurately tell the ages of young persons between twelve and fourteen. 

I see no occasion for restricting the working hours of women employed in jute mills on the shift system, 
more so as the majority of these live in houses in the mill compound. I do not approve of 
raising the age limit for children beyond nine, as their work is very light indeed, while they are only 
engaged six hours a day ; again, the work they do is necessarily intermittent, thus allowing the children 
to practically play about at least one- third of the time, so that it cannot be any hardship to them. The 
children are thus better employed in a jute mill, where ventilation and light are all that could be 
desired, than making mischief or lying up at home, where in the majority of cases the existing condi- 
tions are anything but favourable to good health. While certificates of ago may be required as at 
present, I am afraid that any strict regulations as regards physical fitness would be detrimental 
to the interests of both employers and children, while to require such certificates before the commence- 
ment of work seems altogether unreasonable, if not impracticable. It is not to the interest of mill- 
owners to engage workers who are physically unfit. Again, children arc naturally irregular attenders 
at Work, so that new children are being recruited almost daily, more especially during the hot weather. 

Such being the position, unless children, as also mill machinery are to remain idle, a medical inspector 
would have to attend at the mill daily. This I am afraid would be impracticable. As all mill man- 
agers and their European overseers take good caro not to engage young persons who are physically 
unfit for the work required of them, I see no occasion for requiring such certificates from workers who 
have hitherto been half-timers, before being allowed to work full time as adults. Half-time children 
are always employed in regular sets in jute mills, so that no law need be prescribed for these 
mills . I do not think that factory owners should be obliged to provide elementary education 
for children working in their mills. This, I am afraid, would be considered quite a hardship both 
by parents and children, while I think it would be difficult to make the latter attend if schools 
were provided for them. Then again I am not so sure that an elementary education would 
benefit the jute mill worker, much less the mill-owner, as we already have a class of this sort in the 
mills whom we find it most difficult to get on with, since they generally hold false notions 
regarding their abilities, and will on no account do work which they choose to consider beneath 
them. * I think it would be a mistake to do anything which might tend towards increasing . the 
numbers of such a class in jute mills. I think it quite unnecessary to make a rule prohibiting 
non-working young children from accompanying workers t£ dangerous or unhealthy ga^iJu^ute , 
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Mr. Walter Lamond. mills. Managers do all they can to prevent women bringing children into the mill, as they gener- 
ally take up the mother’s attention and thus interfere with her work. But in some cases the mother 
may have no one at home with whom she can leave her child, while she might be its only support, so 
that it would be extremely hard on both if she could not find work on the child’s account. These 
remarks apply to the hand-sewing and hemming departments, where there is no dangerous machinery) 
while the existing conditions are much more healthy than in the child’s home. Children under age 
are not allowed within the mill proper. I do not think it at all necessary to raise the standard of latrine 
accommodation to one seat for every twenty-five workers ; the present arrangement of providing one 
seat for fifty seems ample. 1 am not sure that separate urinal accommodation need be insisted upon. 
Such has been provided in this mill, but we find it extremely difficult to make workers take advantage 
of urinals. As a rule all doors in a jute mill are hung so as to open readily from the inside, while prac- 
tically all are kept open during working hours, so that no law need be prescribed for such mills. As all 
dangerous machines in jute mills are well fenced, I don’ fc see that further precautions are necessary, more 
so since the present Act provides the factory inspector with full powers to order further fencing should 
he deem it necessary. My experience is confined to jute mills situated on the bank of the Hooghly, so 
that I ain not in a position to say whether there should be uniformity in the administration of the 
Factory Act throughout India, bill the conditions of work seem so different in the various localities 
that I presume a uniform Factory Act would prove unsuitable. Then again with only one or two 
exceptions modern jute mills are all nicely situated within large compounds on the batiks of the river, 
are all built on the shed principle, having only the ground floor, while light and ventilation are prac- 
tically perfect, so that in my opinion it would be but right to treat such mills as a class by themselves. 
Full-time medical inspectors will not be necessary unless certificates for children are called for prior to 
employment. Such a staff might be appointed as would ensure each mill getting a monthly visit from 
the inspector. I am sorry I cannot give statistics showing the effect of the varying lengths of the 
working day on production, wastage, and economical working. If certificates of age and fitness are 
required before engaging half-time children, I certainly think it will he necessary to prescribe some 
time limit y ithin which the child can work pending the next visit of the medical inspector. As al- 
ready suggested, arrangements might be made whereby the medical inspector could visit each mill onco 
a month, while children who may be employed during the interval could be brought before him and 
examinee] for certificates on his next visit to (he mill. Should it bo prescribed by law that no half- 
timer shall be allowed to work as an adult before being passed as physically fit by the inspector, I 
fear it would be extremely difficult to ensure such a law being carried out. As stated elsewhere, it is 
not to the interest of mill managers to engage young persons who arc physically unfit for the work re- 
quired of them, so that this matter might well be left to the care of the mill manager and his European 
assistants, who may safely be trusted not to take a doubtful advantage if this item be left out of the 
Factory Act. If a medical inspector should not pass a half-timer who wished to work as an adult, 
said worker would no doubt run about from mill to mill until he eventually passed muster, and 
secured work as an adult, while possibly if rejected by one inspector he might be passed by another. 
Against this sort of thing I can think of no safeguard. * As already pointed out, I see no necessity for 
creating a class of “ young persons” as in the United Kingdom. Tf however such a class be created, 
and their daily hours of labour be restricted to ten, while mills continue working a fifteen-hour day on 
the present shift system, these young persons might still be employed as full-timers in the preparing 
and spinning departments, where the adults work no more than these hours, but such could not be 
employed as piece workers in weaving departments where adults work practically a twelve-hour day. 
Double shifts of “ young persons ” could also be arranged as with half-timers, but it would depend 
very much upon the wages this class would receive, as also the proportion of “ young persons ” created, 
as to whether it might not be more economical to dispense with their services altogether, and thug 
compel them to either seek work as children or remain idle. The proportion of workers in this mill is 
— women 3* 5 per cent., half-timers 20 per cent., and “ young persons ” 14*5 per cent., so that in our case if 
the hours of women and young persons be reduced, and since they only amount to 18 per cent . of the 
whole, we might prefer to dispense with their services altogether, instead of allowing them to deter- 
mine the length of our working day. I would advocate no change whatever in the present working 
hours of jute mills, but if a reduction of working hours is decided upon for adult labour, I presume 
it would be preferable to fix a maximum number of hours, leaving it to the discretion of the mill- 
owners to settle the time for the commencement and termination of the day’s work. This I advocate 
because while times might bo good in the jute industry, and labour in the vicinity of the mill plentiful, 
it might be to the interest of that mill to employ double shifts, and thus put in a longer day in pre- 
ference to a shorter one with the three shifts as at present, while the latter system might be again 
adopted when times are not so good. I think it would be quite a mistake to bring home-trained 
factory inspectors out to India, as I fear that should such a course be adopted it might lead to consider- 
able friction. If changes must be made in the Factory Act by all means let us have such carried out 
both gradually and quietly, under the inspection of men of undoubted tact and ability, who 
thoroughly understand the language, and are well acquainted with the conditions of Indian life and 
industries. Men from home cannot answer this description until they have had some years* training 
in this country, possibly as assistants under well-tried inspectors of long experience in Indian life and 
work. Should a more stringent Factory Act be adopted, let us have the change carried out 
gradually and quietly, otherwise should a big step be attempted all at once it might probably upset, 
if not disorganize, the whole of the industry as represented by the jute mills. Even now a few of the 
mills are short handed, while during the coming hot season all will be more or less short of labour, so 
that should the age limit for children be increased, or a class of M young persons ” be created, it would 
be well to see that such a change is not carried out before next rainy season, say about August, when 
mill workers are more plentiful. All mill-owners know that labour is by no meanB too plentiful, 
more especially during the hot season, wliile again the number of jute mills has increased and still 
continues increasing out of all proportion to the labour required for them. Such being the present 
position, mill-owners are all quite alive to the fact that if they wish to keep the required labour they 
must necessarily provide good houses in the compound for a certain proportion of their workers. 
Understanding this no law is neeessazy regarding the houses for workers. 
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Witness stated that he formerly managed the Dalhousie mill and was now managing the Law- Mr. Walter Lamond. 
rence mill, which had been newly erected. They worked from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., and took no extra time Oral evidence. 
at either end. They also stopped at 6 p.m. on Saturdays (the preparing and spinning departments at 
4 and 5 p.m.) for Cleaning up, while only a small proportion of the hands came in on the Sunday to 
finish up the cleaning. An early Saturday afternoon stoppage was popular with the men. Those who 
came a long distance from their homes to the mill usually slept during the week in the coolie lines, and 
so the early Saturday afternoon stoppage enabled them to go home for the week end. It took some 
weavers an hour to reach the mill, and for those men the day lasted from 4 a.m. to 9 p.m. The 
weavers* hours were certainly long, but if they were reduced it would affect the whole working of the 
mill. The weavers, too, preferred the long hours in order to get extra pay. He always found that 
he could get a plentiful supply of labour in the old daylight working days. His experience was that 
the men preferred electric light for the sake of the extra wages, and they had never asked him to 
reduce the working day. They could not go back to the short day and reduced wages now, because 
in the meantime the price of food had gone up 100 per cent., while they had also become more luxurious 
in their habits. Most of his hands were local men, but the up-country men all took a long holiday 
each year. The weavers were supposed to be at their looms for 12 hours a day. As the Lawrence mill 
was a new mill, while 1 1 porter hessians were new to the weavers in the dist rict, they had not yet got a 
satisfactory outturn of hessian cloth from the weavers ; they obtained a production of 175 yards per 
loom per day as compared with 230 yards in the Dalhousie mill. This latter was at 145 picks a 
minute. The looms might be working for 15 hours a day, but the weavers would not be present all 
that time. Four weavers were required to provide one extra hand, and each contributed ten annas 
a week for this man. The mill did not engage or pay this extra hand. That was the custom in their 
district, and a higher rate of wage was paid to the four mill weavers as compensation. A bonus was 
paid on the outturn above 15 cuts a week on some of the sacking cloth, and 11 cuts on the hessians. 

The majority of the sacking weavers earned the bonus, but this was not always the case in the 
hessian department. There was no fixed standard of work, but if the mill thought^hey could 
improve on a man they would engage another weaver in his place if possible. There was Asystem of 
Awtom among the sirdars and weavers, and it might also be in force as regards the employment of 
children, but only to a small extent. The European overseers could not stop it, although they do all 
they can to prevent it. 

The electric light was introduced to increase production. He thought that, in the 12 hours* 
day, the production per hour was greater than it was now. He also considered that the weaver 
worked harder in a shorter day, when he knew that his earning period was not so long. A 1^ hours’ 
day also slightly reduced the cost of production per ton, but against this the total output was also 
reduced and the total output determined the profit on capital. If the working day were reduced to 
ten or twelve hours, more mills would have to be erected as hcecould not foresee the day when opera- 
tives would so apply themselves as to turn out in twelve hours the present production obtained in 
fifteen hours. There certainly was an improvement going on, but it was very slow. It was a hard- 
ship to bring women and children to the mill at 5 a.m. In sonic cases they did not leave until 8 p.m. 

This was the case with some children whose fathers were weavers and who lived some distance from 
the mill. If a “ young person ” class were created, it might be possible to work them during the 
morning and afternoon, with the half-timers’ shifts. They employed 20 shifters on a set of frames, 
and of this number three or four were always away for half an hour at a time. This was arranged 
among themselves through the shift sirdar and there was no set time table. If ample facilities were 
provided for the inspection of children, he saw no objection to their being certified before being 
employed. They had never had a medical officer at their mill since it was started nine months ago. 

Their children had never been medically inspected. He would be quite willing to have the present 

Act in regard to children enforced. He estimated that ten per cent . of the children were under nine 

years of age. The European overseers always saw the children before they were employed, and so to a 

certain extent the European overseers were responsible for this illegality. He thought it very difficult, 

however, for an Europeau to tell the age of an Italian child correctly. If the proposed class of “ young 

persons ” were allowed to work for twelve hours, it would not affect the industry. They had no 

weaver in charge of a loom under 20 years of age, though some of the daily weavers might be under 

20. They had 400 looms. The hands in the mill were chiefly Bengali Hindus, but the up-country 

Mahomedan was a better and stronger man. He did not think that any man could work 15 hours at a 

stretch. There was no fixed custom concerning the four weavers and the extra hand. It paid the four 

weavers to engage ail adult hand who produced double the value of the wages that he earned. In 

the hessian looms they could get very few daily weavers, and so the four mill weavers had to arrange 

amongst thomselves. When one man was absent the remaining three were required to attend to * 

the four looms. The new staff of inspectors must be men possessed of tact, a little mechanical 

knowledge, experience of Indian customs, and a knowledge of the language. Ho thought that they 

should be recruited in India, and they might be sent homo for special training, if this were considered 

advisable. The mill employed no physically unlit children, but the enforcement of the law in this 

respect must bo gradual. He estimated that ten per cent . of the full-time shifter boys on the spinning 

and roving frames were under 14 years. Non-working children were only allowed to accompany 

their parents in the sewing and hemming departments, where there was no machinery. Within 

one month of the starting of the miU they had a full complement of hands. To a certain extent 

that meant that they drew labour from other mills. They did not send out recruiters. 


Witness No. 172. 

v Meters. Duncan Brothers & Co., Agents , the Anglo-India Jute Mills Co ., U. 

We are agents of the Anglo-India Jute Mills Co., Ld., which have two mills at Kankinata. * The Messrs. Duncan 
t* lower 91 mill (now 500 looms) was started in 1897 and employs 2,162 men* 595 women* a*d 3S8 ohifcU ., 
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dren. The “ upper 99 mill (now 560 looms) was started in 1905, and employs 2,000 men, 531 women, 
and 470 children. At both mills the hours worked are from daylight to dark, as there is no electric 
light installation. The working day therefore varies from fourteen hours twenty minutes in June to 
eleven hours fifty minutes in December. From 15th October to 25th February the hours of work- 
ing are twelve and a half hours, or under, and for the remainder of the year of about 197 days the 
working day is from twelve and a half hours to fourteen hours twenty minutes. The daily average 
working is thirteen hours. During the year 1906, from J anuary to June, our mills closed at 2 o’clock on 
Saturdays, in accordance with an agreement made with the members of the Indian Jute Mills Associa- 
tion, and for 1906 the daily average was twelve hours twenty minutes. It has been suggested that 
the latrine accommodation should bo increased to one seat for every twenty-five workers. This 
standard may perhaps be desirable if the suggestion refers to ordinary latrines. In nearly all jute 
mills, however, there are septic tank installations, and it has been found from experience that in such 
cases one seat for every fifty workers is quite sufficient. We have no objection to providing separate 
urinal accommodation if this is deemed necessary. We do not consider that certificates of physical 
fitness are necessary. Certificates of age are required under the present Act, but the system of 
registration of births has not been so fully carried out as to give a secure basis for this certificate. In 
the absence of a system of compulsory education, we are of opinion that children who are physically 
fit may with advantage to themselves be employed, and that for jute mills in Bengal the age limit 
of nine years is, if anything, too high. The advantages of work are twofold — (1) physically, in 
that when wage-earning children are more likely to be well fed and their development thereby 
promoted, and (2) morally, in that while working they are less likely to fall into the bad habits 
engendered by idleness. In present circumstances undue restriction on the employment of 
children may have the effect of deterring adults, who cannot afford to remain at home to lcok 
after their children, from seeking employment in industrial concerns. It would also without doubt 
cause serious discontent amongst the workers if their children, able and willing to work, were 
debarred from doing so by stringent regulations imposed in opposition to their own wishes. When 
the age lii£*t for employment of children was raised to nine years, it was in many cases a hardship, 
and with rho periods of dear food stuff experienced during recent years it would be a further hard- 
ship to hamper children in earning something towards the family exchequer. Our opinion on this 
point is expressed in view of the fact that to the best of our knowledge and belief the work in which 
children are engaged in jute mills in Bengal is not hard, nor such as is likely to retard physical 
development. The suggestion that no half-timer should be permitted to work as an adult unless 
certified as over fourteen years of age, and physically fit, if rigorously carried out, would, we think, 
stop arconsiderable part of the machinery in every jute mill in India. It is these workers who are 
most required in the spinning department, which swarms with young persons, and demands an 
extravagant number because of the shift system worked in all jute mills. We do not think the 
suggestion could be applied in practifc without bringing about a most serious shortage in the 
labour required to keep mills running. We disapprove of the suggestion to create a class of “ young 
persons 99 of the age of fourteen to sixteen years, if this involves restricting the hours of labour of 
such. Many are married at tliis age, and have families to support. We are of opinion that 
the proportion of women, half-timers, and “ young persons ” in jute mills is so large that they 
would determine the hours during which the machinery economically runs. These workers are 
employed in the preparing and spinning departments, and if the yarn production is limited the 
hours of working the weaving department must also be limited, which would cause dissatisfaction to 
piece workers. We think the hours of adult labour should be restricted within reasonable bounds, 
but are not in favour of limiting the period to twelve hours. It is admitted in the report of the 
Textile Factories Labour Committee that the habits of Indian workers are such that even were a 
limit of twelve hours fixed, they would not work during all this period. They stop at intervals, and 
it is impossible without serious friction to alter their habits in this respect. The proposal to allow 
work from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. in factories working on the day-shift system seems to us to be impractic-' 
able, if the hours of adults are limited to twelve hours a day. This would necessitate the weavers 
working in shifts which, as they arc piece workers, is not feasible. If, as is stated in the report above 
named, adult operatives object strongly to work by electric light, they have, we believe, no objection 
to work from daylight to dark. As will be seen from the particulars given above, this period averages 
thirteen hours a day throughout the year. The conditions for workers in jute mills are, we consider, 
much more healthy and natural than those prevailing in other industries, as described in the report 
of the Textile Factories Labour Committee. Their surroundings are sanitary, and with an average 
day of thirteen hours there is no overwork to lower the physique of the workers. This company, m 
common with many others, has built lines of yucca rooms for the workers, each room costing from 
R200 to B250, has erected septic tanks on sites convenient to these, has made available a supply of 
filtered water in ample quantity from hydrants placed adjacent to the lines, and has seen that the 
lines of houses have yucca drains, which are regularly flushed and kept under proper supervision. 
When these circumstances are considered, it is evident that the physical conditions under which jute 
mill operatives work and live are exceptionally good, and greatly in advance of those under which 
they would be in most municipalities, where the sanitary standard is, we believe, lower than in the 
areas controlled by the jute mills. There is not therefore, we consider, any need for drastic legisla- 
tion so far as jute mills are concerned. We do not approve of the suggestion to appoint inspectors 
from the United Kingdom. It should be quite possible to obtain suitable inspectors in India, and 
it is, we think, of more importance that such inspectors should have an intimate knowledge of Indian 
conditions than that they should be thoroughly acquainted with the conditions in other countries. 
If the Factory Act is to be made more stringent than that at present in force, we think provision should 
be made whereby discrimination in its terms can be made in favour of industries that are at present 
conducted on generally satisfactory lines. With reference to the suggestionthat elementary teachers 
to be paid by mill-owners should be appointed for the instruction of half-time children, we strongly 
disapprove of this. Education should be a State concern, anil not one for private enterprise. Until 
an Act is passed making it compulsory for children to attend school, we fear that little progress is 
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possible. As an experiment, schools were started by some mills, but our own experience in this 
direction has been that the movement was a failure as the children would not attend. 

Not*.— 'M essrs.' Duncan Brothers & Co. did not send a representative to be orally examined. 


Witness No. 173. 

Mr. B . Foley , l.C.S. f 

There is no need to limit the working hours in the factories in Bengal. They are already short 
enough, and no complaint can be made against the Bengal factories in this respect on humanitarian 
grounds. I am not qualified to state whether the working hours should bo limited in other Pro- 
vinces, never having visited any factories in those Provinces. Similarly I am unable to state 
whether the physique of workers in those Provinces has been affected by long hours. Any legisla- 
tion on the subject, therefore, will not affect Bengal. It can only be a question whether the 
Bengal working hours should be introduced in other Provinces. I note what I found these to be, 
when on special duty in 1905. 

Jute Mills. — Most have electric light, and the hours are from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., with three shifts, 
each of which gets three hours off, so that no one works more than ton hours. In three mills I 
found no electric light, the hours being daylight to dark, dark being taken at 7 p.m. in one mill, and 
6-30 P.M. in the other two in the hot weather. One of these worked with three shifts, and the 
other two with four shifts, the hands getting three hours off, jtlus two and a half hours for light 
refreshments. 

Cotton Mills. — One mill worked from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. with one shift, and half an hour off in the 
middle of the day ; a second from 5-30 a.m. to 6-45 p.m. with four shifts, each of iriiieh got four and 
a half hours off; a third 5-30 a.m. to 8-30 p.m. with three shifts, work past 6 P.M.^ounting as over- 
time ; a fourth 5-30 a.m. to 8 p.m. with one shift, but the mill stopped between ll-3(Aind 1-30 ; a fifth 
5-30 a.m. to 8 p.m. with four shifts, each working eleven hours with two and a half hours off; a sixth 
5 a.m. to 8 p.m. with three shifts; a seventh 7-30 a.m. to 7-30 p.m. with one shift, but each man 
was allowed three hours off; an eighth 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. with two shifts, each man working twelve 
hours with two hours off. In the other factories which I visited the hours were still shorter. In 
paper mills the machinery is kept running day and night, and there are two shifts, one working from 6 
a.m. to 6 p.m. and one 6 p.m. to 6 a.m., each with two hours off. The work • is, however, 
extremely light. Other details are perhaps unnecessary. I understand that in Upper India the usual 
hours are thirteen, with one shift and only half an hour’s interval in the middle of the day. Besides 
this, discipline is strictly observed in Upper India, and^lierc is a careful system of checks whereby 
absence without leave during working hours is restricted. In Bengal everywhere discipline is 
extremely lax, and the hands are allowed to come and go inside a factory more or less as they please. 
They arc in many instances paid by the piece, so they lose money by not working while the mill is 
open. I found one manager of a cotton mill who told me he had previously had charge of mi Is in 
Bombay and Agra. The hands were worked harder in Bombay than in Calcutta, and harder at Agra 
than in Bombay. At Agra the hours were 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. with one shift and only half an hour off ; 
the same hours were kept on Saturday, and on Sundays the hands had to at tend and clean machinery 
till 11 or 12 in the morning. There would be an immediate strike in his Calcutta mill if the Agra 
hours were introduced. It is clear that no legislation is required to limit the hours of work in the 
Bengal factories. I found several managers of jute mills in favour of reducing the working hours to 
ten, with one shift, the mill being closed for an interval in the middle of the day. This recommend- 
ation was made also by the inspector of factories, Bengal. In favour of it, it is urged that though 
the output would be reduced, supervision would be better, waste would be avoided, the w ear and 
tear of machinery would be less, and more work in the time should be obtained from the operatives. 
This, however, could hardly bo enforced by legislation, unless it was required for humanitarian 
reasons. Such reasons cannot be alleged in the case of the factories in Bengal, where the 
operatives do not work excessively long hours. The only persons who work for excessive hours 
are the European managers and their assistants, but I presume these are adequately compensated 
by their salaries and commissions. Any proposal to enforce a working day of ten hours only in the 
factories of Upper India and Bombay would, I suppose, bo regarded as preposterous. As to the 
question what the hours in these factories should be, I am not qualified to express an opinion. I do 
not think that the minimum age at which children are allowed to work in factories should be raised 
beyond nine. As far as I have seen, the work required from children is very light, and they seem, * 
especially in jute mills, to look upon it more or less as play. I do not think there is any harm in a 
ehild of nine doing the work that I have seen them do. Since however the Factory Act enacts that 
no child under nine shall be employed in a factory, it is necessary that this provision of the law 
should be enforced. At present in Bengal there is, I think, very little to prevent a manager from 
employing children under nine if he wants to. I think that certificates of both age and physical 
fitness before children are allowed to work in factories would be advisable, in order to enforce the 
existing law that children under nine should not be employed. Care must be taken, I think, — 

(1) that the certifying medical officer is a responsible person, who will not grant certificates 

without due care. It is easy enough at the present time to obtain medical certificates 
1 from certain classes of medical officers, certifying anything the applicant wants. Hie 

certifying officer must therefore be of the Civil Surgeon class, and must have plenty of 
time at his disposal to give to the subject ; this the ordinary Civil Surgeon has not ; 

(2) that the certifying medical officer exercises considerable discretion. The work required 

from children in mills does not require physical strength, and even a sickly child might 
x be considerably better off working in a clean mill than if !e*t unlooked after in A an insani* 
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With these precautions, however, it will of course be extremely difficult to prevent one child 
being substituted for another, so that a child that is under age or not fit can get into a factory on a 
certificate granted to another. I would also require certificates before children who have worked 
half time are allowed to work full time as adults, for the same reason as for children, viz., to enforce 
the law that children under fourteen should not be allowed to work more than seven hours. At the 
present time I can only remember one factory where I noticed this was neglected, the manager appa- 
rently not knowing what the law was, but my colleaguo Mr. Fremantle has noted that in Upper 
India “ in some mills and factories the provisions of the Factory Act limiting the employment of 
children to seven hours are habitually disregarded.” The case is probably the same in Bengal. 
Child labour (e.j /., that of “shifters” in a jute mill) is absolutely essential for tho working of a factory, 
and I found that in the hot weather, when tho annual shortago of labour occurred, there was more 
shortage of this than of any other kind of labour. Since, therefore, there is practically no fear of 
detection, and he can do so with perfect impunity, the manager must have every temptation in the 
hot weather both to employ children under nine years of age, and to employ as adults children under 
fourteen years of age. This must also be frequently done without the manager’s knowledge. Whe- 
ther it is harmful or not to the children I am not qualified to say. I merely note that the law on the 
subject is not enforced under present circumstances. I would recommend certificates merely as one 
means of enforcing the law. The same precautions must be taken as in granting certificates to young 
children. I should say that there was no need to aim at uniformity inthe administration of the Fac 
tory Act throughout India. The object to be aimed at I should say is that the Factory Act should 
contain as few rules as possible, but that these rules should be rigidly enforced. The conditions of 
various parts of India are very different, and a provision (e.g., as to the hours of labour) which would be 
accepted as natural in Bengal might be looked on as absurd elsewhere. Power might be left to the 
Local Government to pass rules to prevent any special abuse. I think the present inspecting staff 
is inadequate, and should be strengthened. For a large number of the subjects connected with the 
working of a facrory, some medical or sanitary knowledge is necessary; medical inspectors would 
therefore be very useful on the inspecting staff. If certificates of age, as proposed, are required, they 
should be given by these medical inspectors. The work of inspecting factories and granting certi- 
ficates should then be taken away from Civil Surgeons. Civil Surgeons have no time for these duties, 
and a medical officer of the standing of a commissioned officer is required. A native assistant medical 
officer cannot be trusted to grant the certificates required, even though the certificates are subse- 
quently countersigned by the Civil Surgeon. 

Witness Stated that in 1905 he was placed on special duty by the Government of Bengal to 
enquire into the causes affecting the supply of labour, and the scarcity of labour said to be prevailing 
in the jute and other industries in Bengal. He attributed tho fact that the workers took a long holi- 
day in the hot weather to the fact that they Earned good wages, and so could afford to return to their 
homes. He did not consider that the operatives took these holidays because they were exhausted by 
their work, lie had come to the conclusion that, so far as Bengal was concerned, the working hours 
required no alteration. He should not like to express any opinion about the hours of the weavers ; 
but he understood that the weavers were on piece work, that they were allowed opportunities for 
rest, and that there was competition for the looms. This might mean that only the strong men could 
last out the working hours ; but even if the hours were restricted he doubted whether the Bengalis 
would return to weaving. He was informed that the up-countryman was a more careful worker. 
He was not prepared to say that the hours of the weavers were so long as to be injurious to health. 
Bengali weavers were to be found in some mills, and their absence from other mills was due more 
to inefficiency than to their inability to stand the hours. The twelve hours’ day was introduced after 
he had written his report. The scarcity of labour at that time was in the spinning and other depart- 
ments, and he considered that the high wages that the weavers earned secured for the mills a large 
supply of weavers. Ho came to the conclusion that jute mill labour was extremely popular owing 
to the weekly payment system, the high wages earned, and the laxity of discipline in comparison 
with the conditions obtaining in up-country factories. He could only account for the different 
methods adopted in the jute and cotton mills by the assumption that the shift system was 
absolutely necessary in the former by reason of the character of tho work, and that it was not 
necessary in the latter. Ho saw no necessity for interfering with the hours of adult labour. In 
his opinion the native liked to take his own time over what he had to do. Shorter hours would 
involve stricter discipline. The age at which children could be employed was fixed by law, 
and he considered that the medical officer should only be permitted to exercise his discretion 
in regard to physical fitness. Witness saw a large number of children whom he believed 
to bo under nine years of age at work in the jute mills. Owing to the Provinces of India being so 
different in so many respects there was no need for, and some disadvantage in, an uniform Factory 
Act throughout India. If the provisions of the existing law were carried out in Bengal, that would 
probably be equivalent to the introduction of a new Act. He could not give any definite opinion 
as to whether the early morning start in the cold weather was a serious hardship to the children. He 
received no complaints from the operatives about the length of their hours, and he was told by man- 
agers in one or two cases that their mills had been obliged to introduce the electric light in order to 
satisfy the hands, who complained that the operatives in electric light mills were earning more money. 
He knew nothing about other Provinces and so was not in a position to say whether a restriction of 
hours was necessary elsewhere. Witness was told by some managers that if the scarcity of labour 
was to be prevented the working day would have to be restricted to ten hours. In a restricted day 
the earnings of the operatives would be smaller, und it might be that they would not then go away so 
frequently. The ordinary population of most Bengal districts was too well off to supply unskilled 
labour tor lactones; e.g., m Burdwan the ordinary coolie came from up-country. He found no 
excessive sums spent on drink by either the jute or cotton workers. The up-country men came to 
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Calcutta to earn large wages and save money. Often one member only of the family came to Calcutta Mr. Foley, 
to work, and lie sent his savings home, e.g., thiB was largely the case in Gaya. If they wanted money 
they came to work in the mills. This, however, largely depended upon the state of their crops. He 
would not insist upon the owners of factories providing schools; should education for half-timers 
be made compulsory, it would not drive away the workers. Witness did not admit that there wee a 
great scarcity of labour. In his opinion the jute industry had developed so rapidly that the d< muj d 
had outstripped, but only just outstripped, the supply. He did not think that the length of the work 
ing day kept the local labour away from the mills. Bengal by itself jwas quite unable to meet the 
demand, even if the people were not too well off to require employment in the mills. 


Witness No. 174. 

4 \ 

Mr. Charles Hutchison , manager of the Union Jute Mills , Calcutta. 

I represent the Union Jute Co., Ld., as manager of their mill at Sealdah, Messrs. Bird & Co. Mr - Hntehlson. 
being managing agents. The numbers employed are men 2,482, women 385, children 376=total Written evidence. 
3,243. The electric light was put into this mill in August 1901 ; previous to that period the average 
daily number of hours worked was 12J ; since then the average is 15. If the medical inspector was 
in duty bound to attend cither weekly or fortnightly, and to certify all newly employed children, I 
think the requirements as regards the certification of half-timers W'ould be entirely met. I do not 
consider the examination of half-timers, prior to their being allowed to work as full-timers, necessary, 
nor do I see how it could very well be applied in practice without considerable friction and trouble. 

Besides, no manager or supervisor would allow boys physically unfit to do full-time work, if for no 
other reason than their being unable to do the part assigned them, and consequently making or run- 
ning good material into waste. I am not in favour of the creation of a class of y<Uing persons, and 
if the law were amended so as to create such a class, I fear it w ould disorganize the lSfeour very much, 
and bring forth bitter complaints from the only class it was intended to benefit. The number of 
workers between the ages of 14 and 16 in this mill is about 420, and 70 per cent . of that number are 
in one department. The imposition of definite timo limits of work will, I consider, be most satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. Employers, managers, supervisors, employes, factory inspectors, etc., would 
then know exactly what was expected of them. The special circumstance about the jute industry 
is the shift system, and its suitability to the work and the workers. I would therefore suggest that 
if legislation be found necessary it should be so modelled that this system of work coufci still be ad- 
hered to. Factory inspectors from home would be at a considerable disadvantage for some time with 
the language, people, working conditions, etc. I do not approve of the suggestion to bring out such 
men from home, but would suggest that inspectors shbuld be selected from men who have been 
several years in the country, and arc experienced in the working conditions of factories here. If 
alterations are to be made in the law, and greater stringency enforced, these alterations must be made 
with due regard to the customs and feelings, likings and aspirations, of the workers, and ample 
timo must be allowed for effecting the change. The housing of factory hands must rest chiefly 
with factory owners, according to local conditions, and it is so largely of interest to the owner to 
have good houses, water, and sanitation, that special legislation on this head I consider is not called 
for, unless perhaps a greater regard to sanitary matters could bo enforced. If the hours of the fac- 
tories are to be changed, I would suggest that an early stoppago on Saturday be considered, and, if 
possible, included in the change. Engines to stop not later than 3 p.m., so that all cleaning and 
repairing might almost entirely be done on the Saturday afternoon, and thereby ensure for almost 
every one one off day in seven. I consider this would also help to bring about a steadier attendance 
during the week. Limiting the hours of adult males I do not deem necessary, as occasions arise 
when extra work cannot be avoided, and spells of extra work I have never known to be objected to, 
neither are they harmful to the male adult. But limiting the factory hours could I think be advan- 
tageously done, and as a result a steadier attendance of the workers all the year round might be ex- 
pected. The physique of the workers has not in my opinion been affected by the long hours, nor do 
I consider it likely to be affected from this cause, as, if they feel tired out, or sick, they immediately 
take some time off, or go to their own home for a month or two. The factory hours might be thirteen 
hours for five days, and nine hours for Saturday (that is — the engine to run these hours). The 
restriction would I think best be enforced by order of the Bengal Legislative Council. The shift system 
should be adhered to. After full consideration, I do not see that a half hour stoppage at midday 
would be of much benefit to any one. In factories working on the day-shift system, the legal working 
hours should be from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m. I approve of a thirteen hours’ day, which would give the 
weavers who do not work in shifts from ten to eleven hours a day, allowing time for food, prayers, 
bathing, etc. I do not consider the creation of a “young person” class at all necessary, nor have I 
noted any physical deterioration that could be attributed to the illegal employment as adults of 
ehildren between 12 and 14 years. I do not consider a special register for workers under the age of 
sixteen necessary ; to keep an accurate register of such would be very difficult, and would, if possible, 
be evaded by the workers themselves. The employment of women at night after or beyond the 
legal working hours should be prohibited. The age limit for children should not be altered. At 
nine they are fit for light work, and are better employed in the healthy surroundings of the mill 
than running idle in tne too often insanitary hovels in the bazaars. Certificates of age and physical 
fitness should be required for them either when employed, or shortly after. I do not consider a 
second examination necessary before they work as full-timers. I see no necessity to prescribe seta 
by law for children ; but, as far as jute mills are concerned, they are almost entirely employed in 
sets. I do not see how owners could be expected to provide elementary education for theser half- 
timers, or how this could be arranged. In districts where there are several factories, the children 
keep changing from one to another. A rule should be made, prohibiting children from accompanying 
their parents to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. ^ The children should either be deft at 
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home, or some place or room, as a nursery, with a woman to take charge, should be provided. In 
jute mills, where all parts are healthy and fencing carefully attended to, no such prohibition is re- 
quired. In none of the factories I have had the privilege of seeing in India do I deem the fixation of 
a standard of purity for air necessary, all being airy and well ventilated. In jute factories no stand- 
ard of moisture is necessary. The water in use at the mills is settled and clean water ; no Government 
fixed standard is required. 1 consider one seat for every forty-five to fifty users sufficient; separate 
urinal accommodation is necessary, but there is no objection to its being adjacent to the latrine. 
It would be advantageous to have all doors so arranged that they opened readily from tho inside in 
case of fire, but most doors in mills open outwards. Sliding doors are sometimes fitted in the wider 
doorways. No further precautions as regards fencing are required, seeing that the factory inspector 
is empowered to have any fencing done he considers necessary. Uniformity in administration should 
be secured, as far as possible, while keeping the different conditions of the various industries fully 
in view ; also the local conditions. More frequent visits by the medical officer, under the present 
arrangement, would, I consider, quite meet the ease, and special medical inspectors are not required. 

Witness approved of legislation restricting the working day to thirteen consecutive hours. This 
would not affect the industry adversely. He considered that the working of a mill was more econo- 
mical in the prc-electric light days than now. The workers also were more steady in the old days. 
Ilis mill kept to the hours of 5 a.m. and 8 p.m., and during the 15 hours he estimated that a weaver 
was at his loom for about ten to eleven hours. If the mill could get 240 yards production per day per 
weaver, they were satisfied. He thought the production in the old daylight working was about 210 
to 220 yards a day. A reduction in the working hours would not seriously affect the production, and 
he was convinced that with a shorter day tho hands would apply themselves more steadily. Witness 
also approved of a Saturday afternoon stoppage. A mill in which he was formerly employed once 
tried the experiment of cleaning up on Saturday afternoons, but was forced to abandon it by competi- 
tion, as nobody else followed their example. He approved of the hours of women and children being 
restricted, but wA opposed to limiting adult male labour. Overtime was occasionally necessary, 
and sometimes a Mttlo extra work had to be performed in the finishing and other departments. Re- 
stricting the holds during which the engine could run would not interfere with the hours which each 
individual adult could work if required. They always gave the Sunday holiday, and about ten native 
holidays in addition, in the course of the year. A small percentage of men came in on Sundays for 
repairing, etc., and received a day’s wages if they worked up to 12 o’clock. He did not think that a 
fixed twelve hours* day would affect the industry seriously. When matters had adjusted themselves 
tho men would work better. It would take a little time, and in the interval the Companies’ interests 
would suffer some extent* The present long hours necessitated the men taking frequent holidays, 
and consequently mills had to employ more hands than were required for the actual working of the 
mill. With a shorter day, there would also be a decrease in tho cost of production. He employed 
a few Bengalis as weavers. They were just ^s good as tho up-country men in skill, but did not apply 
themselves so well. He was of opinion that his views as to the restriction of working hours coincided 
with those of the owners of the mill. He thought that a thirteen hours’ day would fit in with the 
present shift system — which was certainly the system best suited to the labour — and would also bring 
the production nearer to that of the present day than a twelve hours’ day would. Mills would not 
ultimately lose with a thirteen hours’ day, as the cost of production would be less. The present 
hours had resulted in an increase in the cost of production by over 3 per cent., and the waste had in- 
creased by 2 per cent. 
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Messrs. Ralli Brothers, Calcutta. 

Wo are owners of Ralli Brothers; Jute Press, Calcutta, and Ralli Brothers’ Jute Press, 
Naraingunge. The labour employed in a jute press can be divided into three classes 

(а) the importing and exporting labour, 

(б) the pressing labour, 

(c) the assorting labour, 


dofc^S^f 2 low!s^— reS8eS under 0Ur COntro1 aro concerned these three dosses CM be respectively 


ii ^ ® ie “PPortiHg and exporting labour consists exclusively of adult males, who must be physic- 
ally strong. Their work is almost always in the open. They are paid either by piece work or by 
daily wages, but m neither case, unless very exceptionally for, say, an hour or so, do they have a 

.mi iw *^ Cr than 1 1 or 12 hours in all, in the course of which they get all the leisure for meals 
and rest that they require. 

st*J? Ia i boUr t 1 ®! ? on8is J , t8 exclusivcl y Of adult males, who must also be physically 

iSirilv fedon? U 1 ! 00 ”’ b m ^ 0WD , 3 r here the handling ot i ute » confined to what must 
JhT^ortinu in th l pres8e8 ’ ftnd “ whlch ^e accumulation of dust is therefore less than in 



unreliahle far , * ,, inat 18 entrusted to them, women and children are considered 

All assorting ^°^ c ’ ^ nd the tendency has been for their numbers to fall off year by yeat. 

All assorting work is paid for by the piece, and no restrictions are placed upon the assort^ « *0 
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their time of coming and going, or of rest in between. As assorting can only be done by good light Meuw*. ft&Ui £«o. 
the working day is necessarily limited to considerably less than the hours of daylight. The above thwri ’ 
survey gives the reason for our replies to the following points upon which evidence is required by the 
Commission : It does not appear necessary that the working hours of adult males should be limited, 
as the conditions of all classes of work in a jute press provide, so to say, automatically for any limita- 
tion of working hours that may be required. The hours are not such as to affect the physique of the 
workers, and sickness does not at any time of the year appear to be frequent amongst them. We 
have, in view of what we write in the preceding paragraph, nothing to say in reply to the question as 
to what hours should be fixed, and what would be the best method of enforcing the restriction. We 
only wish to point out with reference to the suggestion that the engine be stopped for half an hour 
each day that stoppage of the engine in a jute press does not imply stopping the importing, exporting, 
and assorting work ; and that, on the other hand, the engine and presses may be working whilst import- 
ing, exporting, and assorting are at a standstill. We have no knowledge of any systematic employ- 
ment as adults of persons under age, and can therefore say nothing as to the creation of a special 
class of “young persons” whose working hours should be restricted, nor as to the desirability of 
keeping a special register for all workers under sixteen . Even if it were found possible to enact that 
no person was to bo employed in a jute press without an official certificate as to his fitness, we do not see 
how it would be possible to prevent these certificates from passing from hand to hand. So very little 
work is done at night in jute presses that it is immaterial whether women be prohibited from working 
there or not. The questions of the minimum age for children, and of certificates of age and physical 
fitness for them, appear of little moment to jute press houses, in view of the small number of children 
employed there, and more particularly of the fact t hat such children as there are generally 
work with their parents. .Jute press owners ought not to be obliged to provide elementary education 
for children working in their presses. The number of children working is small, and their attend- 
ance is irregular and optional. It is not practicable to prohibit even working young children from 
accompanying workers — generally their parents - to other parts of factories. In prAs houses there 
arc no unhealthy parts, aud the presses alone are at all dangerous, but at them work^ too brisk for 
children to be readily able to come near. Proper ventilation might be insisted upon. In a jute 
press house no water is used for humidifying purposes. The proposal to raise the standard of 
latrine accommodation and to provide separate urinals lias reference, presumably, to the latrine 
accommodation at coolie lines. A much lower standard should suffice for jute presses where coolies 
only come to work for the day. It might be presc ribed that all doors of working rooms be so hung 
as to provide ready exit in case of fire, details in each case depending upon the general ^>lan of the 
premises. No precautions for fencing machinery appear necessary in jute presses. We cannot 
say whether it would be advisable for the Factory Act to be uniformly administered throughout 
India. We arc unable to give an opinion as to whether ^full-time medical inspectors of factories 
should be appointed to assist the present inspectors in securing the due observance of the Act, but 
it is essential that any regulations finally issued should be impartially enforced with equal strength 
in all caseu 

Witness, who represented the firm in respect of their jute pressing business, stated that occas- ^ C^™***** 
ionally work went on until 9 p.m., but never beyond that hour, as after 9 p.m. the insurance rates 
were prohibitive. Pressing labourers did not work beyond 8 hours in all, although the working day Oral&id* mm . 
might sometimes be as long as 15 hours ; assorting labourers worked as they liked over a day not 
extending beyond twelve hours ; importing and exporting labourers sometimes had a day longer 
than 12 hours, but with considerable intervals of rest, as the work was not continuous. Few children 
were employed, and those only in assortment. Accidents were very few, and generally not due to 
machinery : the latest case he recollected was that of a bale falling and killing an adult. If it were 
found necessary to introduce a twelve hours’ day, he had no objection in so far as assorting labour 
only is concerned , as assorting labour can only work by good day light. Any Factory Act should be 
administered uniformly for any one industry. Witness pointed out, with reference to proposals 
regarding the education of children, that, as the pressing season only lasted for a few months, it was 
not desirable or practicable to start schools in connection with jute presses. The number of children 
working in presses was, moreover, very small. 


Witness No. 176. 

Kazi Zahir-ud-din Ahmad , Kankinara . 

I am president of an association composed solely of mill operatives, which came into existence Kazi Zahir-ud-dia 
in 1895, and is doing its utmost to popularize mill work amongst the masses of the population in 
general and Musalmans in particular. The opinions that I put underneath are duo to my life-long WrtUen 
experience, and besides I consulted a good number of representative Hindu and Musalman workers, 
and it is chiefly from their arguments that these lines are penned. For reasons better not be men- 
tioned here I refrain to give their names, indeed I have pledged myself not to give them. With 
regard to the number of working hours in a week, I fully condemn night work as it is indulged in at 
present. It is totally unsuited to the health of a native especially to the womenfolk and children. 

To make them come inside a mill before 4 a.m. and leave it at 9 p.m. in winter time is to prac- 
tise sheer cruelty on them. The mill-owners themselves are the most humane of mankind, they abhor 
cruelty the same as any civilized people, but how have they allowed it so long is a wonder, most 
certainly it has not been pointed out to them with any force before or perhaps when money is at 
the bottom, the best philanthropic class of men forget their duty to mankind. What should be the 
proper working hours for a day, and what should be for the week ? I condemn the shift system 
for adult workers. It does not pay the mills. It fattens the babus and sirdats at the cost of both 
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the workers and the mills. In shift system all the shifts do not and cannot turn up in time with the 
result that the men, women and children are made to work overtime. When say 2 hours’ overtime 
is wrought six hours are put in the book, two for the babus , two for the sirdar , and two for the worker 
for actual work. The mill has to pay for all these. A few exceptions are intentionally niadc. To 
ward oil suspicion the balm generally puts less overtime than what has been worked against some 
workers. These take their complaints finally up to the manager when it is generally concluded 
that the habu is very strict in giving extra time, whereas he and the sirdar are hoarding money, 
constructing houses, and purchasing properties. Let there be only one shift for the day and let the 
engine work, say. 101 hours daily from Monday to Friday, and let there be 7£ hours work on Saturday, 
altogether 60 hours for the week. Two hours off towards the middle of the day on all days except 
Saturday and one hour off out of 71 hours on Saturday at a convenient time. Supposing the engine 
stops at 2-30 p.m. on Saturday the remaining hours of the day can be utilized in cleaning the machinery 
and the mill gate should remain totally shut up on Sunday. No worker is to be allowed inside a 
mill on that day, not even on the pretext of cleaning the machines. On short days after giving 2 hours* 
stoppage there will not be l()J hours daylight, but this shortcoming can be easily made up on long 
clays, without difficulty an average 60 hours week can be had for all the year round. It will be 
successfully contended here that at present in mill running from daylight to dark, no one works 
more than nine hours on an average daily, short and long days put together. Now I am advocating 
10J hours in the place of nine, jumping as if from the frying pan to the fire. This nine hours can be 
extended to eleven, and sometimes to twelve on long days, by having to work overtime, whereas exact 
10| hours will leave no such loophole, but this excess 1} hours is to be added to the daily wages 
of the workers. That the natives of India (except Punjabis, Rajputs, Gurkhas, and Pathans) are 
constitutionally weaker than the Europeans is well known. That the present system of working 
hours is not suitable to their health can be proved by statistics. In every mill municipality the death- 
rate is higher than the birth-rate. Compare the death-rate of an equally healthy rural village in 
Bengal where there is a population that does not work in the mill. It will open the eyes of everyone 
that contends J ( mt the present system of working is not detrimental to the health of the native work- 
ers. It lias bPen sometimes erroneously argued that the percentage of the female population is low 
in the mill localities. But this is not the case. An up-country man who comes to work in the mill 
comes with a wife, one or two unmarried or widowed sisters, and cousins. As his income increases 
he takes another wife or mistress and gets his sisters and cousins married. The widow is generally 
married to a man (as nickn wife, as is well known in criminal courts) who has already another wife. 
A census of a few mill munic ipalities, if taken at present, will no doubt prove that for every 4 men 
we have 5 , women. Hence the birth-rate ought to be by far greater in comparison instead of far 
too low. The sanitation of a mill municipality is also superior and it should in the ordinary circum- 
stances produce still better results. 1 think I need not prove that the Indian mothers are very pro- 
lific. Every successive census puts this glaringly before the naked eyes, but why this sterility in 
case of those mothers that are mill workers. The night and overwork brings sickness which 
leads sometimes to death and in those cases that do not end fatally invariably will produce barrenness. 

I have asked many thoughtful men to refute my conclusions ; none has been put forward, perhaps 
none exists. 

The one single shift, with the working hours pn week shortened, will produce a set of steady 
workers and minimize the chances of robbing indulged in by babus and sirdars by putting false 
attendance and wrong timing. Every one a machine will make the worker to look after it more 
carefully, and the result will be that the machinery will be better kept and a better, day’s work will 
be produced. As for piece work such as weavers there will be no more than 101 hours w ork per day ; 
w'e will get superior weaving and less wastage. A tired weaver cannot but* be false to his work! 
The chances will be lesser when lie will have to work less number of hours per day. With 10J hours 
work daily European assistants can be inside the work all the time the engine is running which will 
be of the greatest advantage. There will be a check on false timing and wrong attendance. As 
at present the European assistant has to leave the work under the supervision of his halm and sirdar. 
Instead of looking after the workers, they watch well their common master’s movements, they keep 
look-outs who warn them when their master has left his room to return to the work. The wireless 
telegraphy was well known to the Indian workers long before the great Italian discovered it in Europe. 
Through a system more perfect than the recent discovery native labourers know when their master 
is sleeping, when he is in the bath-room, and when in the dining-room. In short when lie is back 
inside the mill he finds that his habu, sirdars , and the workers at their respective duties, and gets 
highly pleased and receives a laugh at his back from his workers. Another great advantagoby adopt- 
ing suggested working hours will be that it will bring a better supply of workers. Those ones that 
do not join now, on account of having to work at night or too early in the morning, and on account 
of their dislike to work overtime, will conic forward with enthusiasm in large numbers. I will give 
a concrete example. Any one who has taken a cursory view of the class of the labour of a mill will 
notice that almost all of them are Behan* and United Provinces people. He will be struck at the 
paucity of the real Bengali workers. Why is it so ? The Bengalis are constitutionally weaker 
and are not fit for long hours as well as night work, hence they avoid the mills. When there will 
be no chance of niglit and too early morning works nor overtime there is every reason to believe 
there will be a great influx of Bengali workers. I am almost certain about it. It may be argued 
that 60 hours per week will raise the cost of production. It will no doubt slightly. But the strict 
supervision under European assistants will make up a good deal and that is sure to bring more 
workers ; the loss hitherto used to bo incurred by standing of the machineries, and also by one man 
having to look after two machines, will be a tiling of the past. The advantages will bo so great 
that it will be ultimately found that the cost of production has not gone up by an appreciable degree 
I submit all the jute mills must work the same number of hours per week and the same number of 
days for the year. If the short working hours and days are decided upon let the experienced mill 
managers be consulted from what time they are to come into effect. Let it be two or three or fiv* 
years from hence. Let every one be prepared for it. An abrupt change might bring some tem- 
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porary trouble. Let all the mills simultaneously start with short time if they arc to take it up, Zehtr-ud-din 
otherwise some will derive an advantage over others which will only end in disorders. Ahmnd. 


Witness stated that the association was composed of mill operatives. It was started in 1895 ^ rai **d tw ** 
with the object of attracting more Mahomedans to jute mills, but since then Hindus had been ad- 
mitted to membership, and now the association looked after the interests of the operatives generally. 

He himself was a clerk in a mill. They did not keep a list of members, but their membership num- 
bered some thousands. Neither had they a fixed place of assembly. One Sunday in December 
about one thousand operatives assembled to discuss questions in connection with the present en- 
quiry. All were agreed as to the necessity for more holidays. The Mahomedans wanted two days 
each for the Id ul Fitr, Bakri Id, and Mohurrum , and the Hindus wanted a week for the Durga Puja . 

The meeting also approved of daylight working, the weavers stating that with shorter hours they 
would make up their earnings to the same amount by more constant application to their work. At 
present the hours were so long that they were obliged to take frequent rests. In his opinion the 
daylight working mills were never short of weavers ; if it is ever the case that weavers leave non- 
electric light mills for electric-light mills, then there must be some other reason apart from that of 
wages and hours. The weavers could not work a complete month with the fifteen-hour day. The 
majority of those present at the meeting preferred enjoying better health to earning big wages, but 
some wanted shorter hours with an increased rate of pay. Some of the spinners advocated a ten- 
hour day, 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., with a two hours’ stoppage at midday, and a Saturday half-holiday. 

In his opinion the fifteen-hour day had an adverse effect upon the health of the workers, and there 
was a larger attendance at the dispensaries of the long-hour mills than there was at those of the 
short-hour mills. They had a president, vice-president, treasurer and honorary secretary of the 
association. The cash balance at present would be under H100. Their last expenditure was 
incurred on the improvement of a mosque, and before that they disbursed alms on the occasion 
of the Coronation. The association raised subscriptions for purposes of charity, and insisted in cases 
of sickness, or if an operative had to be sent home. There was a difference of opinion n to the proper 
length of the working day. Many of the strong up-country men did not like night wo|k, but others 
had no objection to it. Witness thought that shorter hours would help the labour supply. The 
operatives were compelled to tip the sirdar or babu before obtaining employment. The weavers 
paid from R2 to K8. A shifter boy had to give up one week’s wages. In the preparing room 
112 were paid, and in the machine sewing from R2 to 114. In the hand sewing the “ admission 
fee ” rose to R2, and then the head sirdar took from each hand one to two annas a week. The 
sirdar and babu worked together. The balm sometimes received half the money, and sqjnetimes a 
quarter, this depending upon his influence over the sirdar. When there was a shortage of labour 
the sirdar ullowed hands to come in without any “ admission fee,” but directly labour became 
plentiful those operatives had to pay him dasturi or for{git their appointment. The head sirdar 
received about R30 from the mill, and made at least tt 100 a month in dasturi. It was perfectly 
true that the sirdars made the hands leave in order to change them about, and allow new hands 
to come ill that gave them more money. The babu also changed the names on the pay sheets, and 
put down wages to non-working men. He could not suy whether the money so obtained ever went 
so far as the Europeans. It was impossible for the hands to stop this custom. He knew of one man 
who refused to pay, and was in consequence hunted down by the sirdars and prevented from obtain- 
ing employment. Sirdars were, members of the association. Directly an operative became a sirdar 
he continued this system of dasturi. A balm sometimes reduced and sometimes increased the actual 
amount shown as the work done by a piece-worker, and took the difference on pay day. Suppose 
a weaver had woven 10 cuts ; his work would be put down at 8 cuts, and 2 cuts would be 
added to the account of a friendly weaver, the money for this being taken by the Ixtbu and sirdar . * 

Sometimes cuts are simply added to the account of a weaver — an accomplice — and the money 
taken from him on pay day. Mills in which the exactions of the babu and sirdar are kept down 
always command the most plentiful supply of labour. If a weaver paid dasturi nothing was said 
if he idled about ; but if he refused to pay then the overseer was told directly he left his loom idle. 

He considered that the local men were prevented, by the length of the hours, from entering more 
largely into mill employment. The present early start was trying to the children. His family 
originally came from Agra, and had settled in Bengal. A large number of up-country men remained 
in Bengal. It was not his experience that the weavers left non -electric light mills for electric- 
light mills. The hands took their holiday in the hot weather because they could not stand the hard 
work and long hours at that time of the year. 


Witness No. 177. 

? Messrs . Barry cfc Co ., Secretaries and Agents , the Gourepore Company , Limited , Calcutta . 

Wo are the Secretaries and Agents of the Gourepore Company, Limited, subject to the control Messrs. Barry A Co 
and supervision of a Board of Directors. The Company has two mills situated at Naihatti, on the Written evident*. 
left bank of the Hooghly, about thirty miles distant from Calcutta up the river. No. 1 mill of 415 
looms provides employment for 1,837 men, 456 women, and 660 children, No. 2 mill of 840 looms 
provides employment for 3,125 men, 652 women, and 958 children. The mills not being equipped 
with an electric light installation, the hours of work are restricted from daylight to dark, and con- 
sequently vary with the seasons of the year ; the approximate length of working day being thirteen 
hours in the hot weather months, and eleven and three-quarter hours in the cold weather. On 
Saturdays the mills shut down at 5 p.m. The average number of days per year of over twelve and 
a half hours is 156. The average working day throughout the year is twelve and a half hours. We 
are emphatically opposed' to the limitation of the hours of adult labour. Work is not continuous, 
and the group of labour working the longest hours is a migratory class who return to their country 
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Mi — n . Barry ft Co. for periods varying from one to three months annually. It has also to bo borne in mind that Sundays 
are observed by jute mills, which arc then closed down. There is absolutely no evidence of the de- 
terioration of the average physique of operatives. The conditions on which they work, on the other 
hand, attract labour, and as a test of the preference for longer hours implying better returns, weavers 
elect to go to electric light mills in preference to mills more conveniently situated to their dwellings. 
The shift system on which jute mills are worked does not warrant any legal enactment. It is entirely 
optional for the labour, ami no coercion governs the situation. The physical condition of children 
and young persons employed in jute mills coming under our direct observation is to our mind suffi- 
ciently convincing that there is no necessity whatever for any additional legislation restricting the 
working hours of this class of labour. A large number of women employed in the mills being young 
mothers, it would certainly appear humane to forbid their working at night. The system of medical 
inspection in force provides all the safeguards that arc needed. The abuse of child labour would 
alone justify any fresh provisions. Children are employed in jute mills in regular batches, with 
intervals of rest of considerable duration, and the necessity for interference does not present itself. 
We do not consider that mill-owners should establish and maintain schools for the education of 
children of operatives employed. The parents would resent this as an interference prejudicing 
the aggregate family income, and trouble would result. We are not aware that labourers have ex- 
pressed any desire for the education of their children, and the attendance at a school on the company’s 
premises, and aided by the company, does not encourage the idea that education is appreciated. 
Young children accompanying their mothers are probably far better tended and in better surround- 
ings than if left behind. Our experience does not suggest that any special additional precautions 
are called for. The sewage purification scheme at these mills is on the aerobic system, with no septic 
tank. The latrine provides one scat for fifty workers, which has been found ample. The urinals 
are separate from the latrine, but the water is led into the sorobic contact beds. The system was 
designed by Mr. Dibdin, of London, and full details are in the hands of the sanitary commissioner. 
Jute mills havuull exits open (opening either outwards or in the form of sliding doors) during working 
hours, and th J c are sufficient in number. Beyond laying down the number of openings there should 
be, we do no/' think any further action is called for. Fencing is under the immediate observation 
of the factory inspector, and all reasonable recommendations for additional precautions arc com- 
plied with. This condition disposes of any question of abuse of child labour and denotes that the 
existing inspection arrangements suffice, if the inspecting staff be strengthened so as to ensure 
more regular inspection at shorter intervals, the protection it is desired to extend to children would 
be as effective as it need be. Uniformity in administration throughout Tmlia, with conditions so 
widely vajying, would, we consider, present great difficulties and hardships. Legislation should 
be so framed as to suit different industrial centres, if not individual industries. The authorities 
controlling provisions should exercise reasonable elasticity. The existing staff, if numerically strength- 
ened to permit of inspections at more regular intervals, would, in our opinion, meet all that is 
needed. The best production is taken off in the longest day, probably because labour is generally 
more plentiful at that time of the year. The better the production the less the wastage, and 
here again it is a question of sufficient labour or otherwise. A striking feature of the jute 
industry is the cheery spirits and agility of the children employed. To require certificates of physical 
fitness prior to employment of half-timers would seriously cripple the working of a mill. All that 
can be said is that every child should be examined at the first medical inspection after Ins or her 
employment in the works. This is done here to the best of our ability. No certificate of physical 
fitness should he required before employing half-timers as full-timers. This class of worker is almost 
entirely employed in the spinning department, and until tlie children reach a certain stature and 
development they are not able to work as spinners, which is the work they are put on to at first as 
full-timers. This work is not heavy, as the younger spinners are always kept to the easiest spinning 
yarns, and three of them are employed where two bigger boys would be. We are not in favour of 
the creation of a class of “ young persons.” The proportion of women and half-timers in the mill 
department represents a very large percentage of the total labour employed, and the suggested 
restrictions would generally dislocate t he running of machinery. If pnt in practice the effect may be 
to divert labour and cripple the industry. We do not think there should be any restriction whatever 
limiting the hours of labour. The industry has already to contend against scarcity of labour, and 
any legislation affecting the earnings of labour would be disastrous. We consider jute mill operatives 
enjoy exceptional advantages provided by and at tlie expense of mill-owners, and do not need any 
special legislation. We do not favour the importation of inspectors from the United Kingdom, who 
would be at a disadvantage, not being conversant with customs and habits of lubour in this country. 

It would be far more satisfactory to strengthen the existing staff by local selection. Jute mill labour 
is generally contented. It is not contended that investigations have disclosed any abuses or hard- 
ships, and it does not occur to us that any fresh legislation is called for. Interference with labour is 
invariably attended with friction leading to trouble, and as relations between jute mill-owners and 
labour arc on a satisfactory basis, the introduction of changes is to be deprecated. Jute mill labour 
as regards housing accommodation, sanitary arrangements, water-supply, and markets for securing 
their daily wants, are better cared for than any other class of operatives. The investigations of the 
Commission might with advantage be extended to enquiry as to restrictions that might with 
• advantage be placed on the licensing of liquor shops in the neighbourhood of jute mills. 

Notk. — Tho firm dirl not wend a rcprosentiitivu to bo vx mimed orally. 


Witness No. 178. 


Mb— rs. Jtrdine 
8kfam— ft Co. 
WriUen evidence . 


Messrs. Jardine Skinner A Co., Calcutta , Managing Agents of the KamarhaUy Co. 9 Ld., and the 

Kanknarrah Co. 9 Ld. 

The mills under our management are the Kamarhatty Co., Ld., and the Kanknarrah Co., Ld, 
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There are employed — 

At Kamarhatty . 

At Knnknarrah 


Messrs. Judhi 


Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

SkfauMt * (kb 

4,481 

1,042 

9925=0,515 hand*. 


8,968 

1,126 

1,547=1 1,641 .. 



Grand Total 18,156 hands. 


These factories, during the past ten years, have worked for 305J days in each year for fourteen 
hours ten minutes a day. The average daily number of hours for each year has been as follows : — 


1808 


15 hours. 


1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 
1 90-1 

1905 

1906 

1907 


15 

H-50 

14-50 

14 

15 
15 


15 

15 


The working hours of adult males should not be limited, and the physique of the Workers has not 
been affected by long hours. There is neither any necessity nor desirability for the limitation of the 
ordinary working hours, and that the physique of the workers has not been adversely affected is 
evident to any one who has had much to do with them. The only persons who may be said to work 
long hours are the weavers, who are paid by piece-work ; but these men, it must be remembered, 
are mostly imported from the up-country districts, and it is the custom with them to take long terms 
of leave during the hot weather months, so that they may visit their villages and their hosnes. Even 
in their cases, therefore, the so- termed long hours are compensated by correspondingly long periods 
of leave and rest, and total abstention from work. The point must not be lost sight of that the native 
workers have ingrained habits of leaving their work at oHd and uncertain intervals throughout the 
nominal working hours unlike workers at home, and no efforts hitherto made to compel them to cur- 
tail these practices have been successful. Further, it has to be noted that the workers take frequent 
and prolonged holidays, and in the hot weather months it is no uncommon event for whole bodies 
of them to migrate for 3 to 4 months at a time. As to the working hours, we arc averse from any 
limitation being imposed, and we say to the Commission — “ leave well alone. Do not come in and 
disturb a condition of things satisfactory alike to the employer and to the employ^, and bear in 
mind that any restrictions that may be imposed may inflict the greatest hardships on the workers 
themselves, who at present, and under existing conditions, are perfectly healthy, highly paid, and 
well contented with their lot.” Our mills arc already worked on the shift system, therefore any 
stoppage of the engine between 12 noon and 2 p.m. is unnecessary. As already stated, we arc opposed 
to any restriction of the working hours, and we arc not in favour of legalising the starting and the 
stopping time. The weavers alone work as long as 12 hours, and, on an average, these men do not 
work more than 8 to 9 months in the year. Should, however, the Commission decide that, as a matter 
of public policy, the hours of work must be limited, we consider industrial interests would best be 
considered by prescribing a 10 'hour day or a 60 -hour weelc> and, if the choice is to be between a 
12-hour and a 10-hour day, we unhesitatingly declare for the latter, although, bo it remembered, we 
are averse to any curtailment whatever. If the Commission decide on a 10-hour day, we suggest 
that — 


(1) the working hours should be fixed by law from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

(2) the engine should be stopped from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

If a 60-hour week be adopted, we suggest — 

(l)~On Mondays , Tuesdays , Wednesdays , Thursdays , and Fridays the working hours 

should be from 6 a.m. to 6-30 p.m. thus — 

start at 6 a.m. and work to 11 a.m. 

stop from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

re-start at 1 p.m. and work to 6-30 p.m. 

On Saturdays — 

start at 6 a.m. and work to 10-30 a.m. 
stop from 10-30 a.m. to 11-30 a.m. 
re-start at 11-30 a.m. and work to 2-30 p.m. 

Our reason for advoc&ting a 10-hour in preference to a 12-hour day, if we are not to be allowed 
a IB-hour day, is to do away with the necessity for a double shift. With the 2-hour break the labourers 
would have ample time for food and rest, and one set of hands would be able to work all day on A tvo 
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shifts ; with only a lialf-hour break it would be next to impossible to get tho workers bark to time,, 
and besides that it would necessitate two sets of hands. We do not believe, and will not admit, 
that, as the result of the alleged illegal employment of persons between 12 and 14, there lias been 
any physical deterioration requiring the creation by law of a special class of workers- intermediate 
between the “ half-timer ” and the “ adult” and corresponding to “ young persons ” under the 
English Act, and we do not consider that the working hours should he restricted. Our mills are 
built on the shed system, and the air space everywhere is ample, and the conditions generally con- 
ducive to the maintenance of health. We invite the members of the Commission to visit our works 
and to satisfy themselves on these and other points. We do not consider it necessary to maintain 
a special register for all workers under the age of 16, in order to facilitate enquiries as to the physical 
fitness of the youngest adults to work full time. ; and our reasons for not thinking it necessary are 
because of the care and precautions that arc taken at the mills to make certain that young adults 
are physically fit before being employed. We think that the employment of women at night, that 
is, after# i\m., should undoubtedly be prohibited. The minimum age at which children are allowed 
to work in factories should not be raised beyond nine years. The work that the children in the mills 
perforin is light ; and they are not, as a matter of fact, actually employed more than seven hours 
a day, and then they have a break between. Tn many instances they are the children of parents 
who come down to the mill from the up-country districts; arid, except in very exceptional cases, 
they arc undoubtedly much better off when allowed to work in the mill than they would be if left 
in their ow n homes, the surroundings in every way being so much better. Certificates of both age 
and physical fitness should not be required before children are allowed to work in factories. It would 
be quite unworkable in practice that such certificates should be demanded before the commencement 
of the employment, and the introduction of any such system could only result in the greatest incon- 
venience and loss to mills by causing machinery to stand idle ; and, at the same time, very real 
hardships would be caused to the workers themselves by preventing their working and earning 
wages. These remarks apply with even greater cogency to the requirement of certificates in the case 
of adults. It should not be prescribed by law r that children should not he employed except in regular 
sets, whethor/Siorning and afternoon sets or double sets ; all children are at present employed in re- 
gular double /sets. Factory owners should not be obliged to provide elementary education at their 
own expense for children working in their factories. If the education of the masses of the country 
is desired, the cost should be defrayed out of Imperial funds— there does not seem any valid reason 
why the mills should be called upon to bear it. It is possible that it would be iu the best interests of 
the State to provide education, but we doubt, if the time is ripe for it, although sooner or later w re 
suppose it must come. It is an undoubted fact that, from the workers’ point of view, education 
is not wanted. The parents’ one aim is to get their children into a wage-earning position as soon 
as possible, and they would likely oppose the youngsters having to attend the schools. No rule 
could W’ell be made prohibiting non-working young children from accompanying workers to factories, 
without involving very great hardships uvi their parents. No prohibition could be enforced except 
by establishing a hard-and-fast rule that no non-working child should be allowed inside the null 
compound ; and to insist on this would entail that mothers, who are compelled to earn their living, 
would be obliged to leave their babies at home, in, probably, no one’s care. No case of an accident 
having occurred to a non-working child taken into the mills by its parents has ever come to our know- 
ledge. No objection is offered to an attempt being made, bv testing samples of air taken from fac- 
tories, to prescribe an analytical standard of purity for air in factories, with a view to secure proper 
ventilation ; at the same time, it is pointed out that this is really quite unnecessary, as our mills 
are particularly well ventilated and comparatively free from dust. Nor is any objection offered 
to a similar attempt being made to prescribe a standard of moisture for the air in factories, with re- 
ference both to manufacturing processes and to the health of the workers. No humidifying system 
is in vogue, so that it is not necessary that a standard of purity be fixed for the water to be used 
for humidifying purposes. The standard of latrine accommodation should not be raised to one seat 
for every twenty-live workers, as it is found that, with the most modern up-to-date septic tank 
arrangements, such as are installed at our mills, one seat for every fifty workers is ample. No objection 
would be taken to a clause requiring the provision of separate urinal accommodation. It should not be 
prescribed that all doors of working rooms should be hung so as to open readily from the inside outward* 
in case of lire, and the reason is that the? mills have been to very considerable expense in installing 
automatic sliding doors of Mather and Platt’s special pattern, with a view to protection in case of 
fire, and any change at this stage would bring the mills in conflict, with the fire insurance companies. 
Ail windows at present open outwards, and the necessity for legislation under this head scarcely 
exists. No further precautions for fencing machinery are necessary in jute factories, as all dangerous 
parts of machinery are already carefully fenced, and any suggestions made by the factory inspector 
from time to time are readily given effect to. No arrangements could be made to secure uniformity 
in the Factory Act throughout India, without inflicting grave injustice on particular trades and in- 
dustries, so widely different are the conditions that prevail in different directions. Any legislation 
that may be introduced should apply to the whole of any one Province, and also to the whole of any 
one trade in different Provinces, but not to different trades throughout the country. Full-time 
medical inspectors of factories should not be appointed to assist the present inspectors in securing 
the due observance of the Act. We are not able to provide the Commission with statistics showing 
the effect of working days of varying length (a) on the production per spindle of fine yam, (6) 
on waste, and (r) on the economical working of a factory, but outturn mainly depends on the supply 
of labour, ndependent of the number of hours worked. When labour is plentiful and to spare, the 
production per spindle or loom per hour is good, for effort is stimulated, but when labour is scarce 
and there is no fear of the labour being turned out to make room for others, the off-take immediately 
becomes less. The percentage of waste, both in the spinning and weaving departments, varies 
but little as between a long and a short day. It is when labour is scarce that the wastage increases. 
If certificates of fitness, as well as of age, be required prior to the employment of children on half- 
time, it will, in our opinion, be necessary to prescribe some reasonable time limit within which the* 
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employ^ shall be allowed to work pending examination for a certificate. That reasonable time-limit Jardine Skfamff A 

should be regulated by the visits of the inspecting medical officers. No physically unfit children Oo* 

are employed in the mills and all requirements would be fully met if the inspecting officers visited 

the mills once a month. It would be a great hardship, both to the mills and to the children, if mills 

were to be compelled to wait for a certificate of age and fitness before being allowed to employ children 

as half-timers. No half-timers are permitted to work as adults until they are of full age under the 

Act, and the greatest possible care is taken in every case that they are physically fit before being 

employed as full-time workers. We are not in favour of the suggestion under point (r) referred 

to the Commission, viz., the creation of a class of “ young persons ” as in the United Kingdom. 

Under existing conditions, and the present shift system, persons over 14 years of age are regarded 
as adults; and, if the present working hours were restricted, it would interfere with the running 
time of the engines as now obtaining. The proportion of women, half-timers, and young persons 
of 14 to 16 is so large in the batching, preparing, spinning and winding departments that it may be 
taken as certain that any amendment of the law so as to restrict their hours of employment would 
mean that mills could not run continuously from daylight to 8 p.m., and the hours fixed for those par- 
ticular classes of workers would in fact determine the hours during which the machinery could run. 

The probable number of young persons employed is approximately one-fourth of the whole, in the 
sections named. Very few young persons are employed in the weaving and calendering departments. 

If the hours are to be limited, we strongly urge that definite time limits should be prescribed, within 
which only the employment of operatives would be legal, and, assuming that it is eventually decided 
to restrict the hours of adult labour, the restriction should take the form of the imposition of definite 
time-limits beyond which no operative could be legally employed. In no case, and under no circum- 
stances, should a maximum number of hours be fixed, leaving it to the discretion of each individual 
employer to settle the time for the commencement and the termination of the day’s work. Wc 
are very decidedly of opinion that the special circumstances of the jute industry in which we are 
interested, working as it does on the shift system as against industries working with ^e shift only 
as in the case of the Dundee mills, are such as to entitle it to exceptional treatment in Aspect of the 
recommendations and suggestions included in the terms of reference to the Commission, and we ask 
that exceptional treatment be accorded to it. The exception should take the form of no interference 
with the working hours. We are opposed to inspectors from the United Kingdom being obtained 
for factory work in India, and we do not consider it necessary that, in any event, all factory inspectors 
should in future receive a considerable portion of their training in England. On the other hand, 
we consider it necessary that they should know the language, the country, and particularly the people, 
thoroughly. The industry here is so large that the opportunities for training inspectors fire great. 

As we view it, this course would be preferable to importing trained men from home as inspectors. 

The conditions are so entirely different that considerable time must elapse before the home trained 
inspectors could become conversant with the totally different working conditions prevailing in India. 

We consider it essential that any law which it may eventually be decided to introduce, if more strin- 
gent than that at present in force, should contain provisions introducing a certain amount of elasticity 
in its actual operation, at any rate for the first five years ; any radical changes such as increasing the 
age-limit of children, or creating a class of young persons, or restricting the hours of labour, would 
greatly upset the smooth and the efficient, as well as the economical, working of the mills for several 
years, and may be disorganize the whole industry, in which so many millions of rupees have been 
sunk. The only suggestions that we have to make as to the housing of factory hands is to insist 
on filtered water being supplied. It is doubtful if pucca brick houses are any healthier than mud 
huts, while it is undoubted that, in many cases, the workers prefer to dwell in the mud huts. In 
■conclusion, we would state that in our opinion the provisions of the present Factory Act. if properly 
given effect to, are more than sufficient to safeguard all interests in the mills, and all that is necessary 
is to see that those provisions are observed. We do not think that any further legislation is necessary; 
indeed we are of opinion that the introduction of any such legislation could only prove detrimental 
alike to the interests of the employes and the employer ; no real abuses at present exist, and no case 
for legislation has been made out. 

Note. — T he firm did not send a representative (o Ik* orally oxumincd. 


Witness No. 179. 

Mr. Mamie , Khardah Jute Mill , Calcutta . 

Witness stated that he was batching ove^eer at the Khardah mill, and had had three years’ Mr. Mamie, 
•experience of the jute industry in India. The working hours of the mill were from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., Oral evident* 
but the engine usually started at ten minutes to five. The average working day for the spinners was 
between nine and ten hours ; there were no children under fourteen in his department. He himself, 

-and all the European assistants, had to bo present when work commenced and concluded, but they 
had five hours off out of the fifteen ; half an hour in the morning, one hour for breakfast, two hours at 
midday, half an hour in the afternoon, and one hour in the evening. The European staff received 
extra monthly pay for these long hours. Witness would not say that the working hours of the 
mill were too lpng. He thought it better in this country to start early in the morning, and have a 
long rest in the middle of the day. The Europeans came to India knowing what their duties and 
hours would be, and personally he did not want his extra money taken away. None of his colleagues 
would like to lose this extra remuneration. There were seventeen European assistants in the mill; 
some had been there as long as twelve and ten years, and speaking for them he thought all would like 
a working day freon 6 a.m. to 8 p.m., with the Saturday half-holiday. He would favour altering the 
hours on account of the present early start, and he did not think this would necessitate an amendment 
of their agreements. In hi* opinion the operatives were as alert at 5 a.m. as at any other time of 
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Mr. Mamie. the day, and if they came in at six o’clock they would still be half asleep. The European overseers 

went to bed about 10-0 p.m., and had to get up at 4-30 a.m. He advocated the Saturday half- 
holiday because he and others felt in need of a little relaxation. If the waking day were reduced 
by one hour the output would suffer to that extent, as he did not believe that the operatives would 
work better in the shorter day. One English jute worker would do the work of two Indian hands. 
The machines went at practically the same speed in India as at home. His hands were steady in. 
their attendance, but they did not work at the same pressure or speed as the English operative did. 

Note. — Mr. Marnio was not asked to submit written evidence. 


Witness No. 180 . 

Mr. Peter Swan , Calcutta . 

Ms; Peter Swan. Witness stated that he had been connected with the jute industry for 29 years. He had man- 

mrideuaa. aged mills, and was also connected with the commercial side of the business. His view was that the 
present shift system was the most economical method of working a jute mill. It gave the maximum 
return on capital with the minimum amount of trouble to the employ6. From the operatives’ point 
of view the present shift system was the best that could be devised. A restricted twelve hours’ day 
would mean a reduction in the producing capacity of the mill. He was opposed to a fixed twelve 
hours’ day. The weavers went where they could earn most money, and the electric light had won 
the day. Some mills had tried hard to retain the daylight working hours, but had been forced by 
competition to adopt electric light. Witness approved of the working hours of women and children 
being limited, but considered that it was handicapping capital unnecessarily to say that a man 
should not work beyond so many hours. In his opinion the workers could look after their own 
interests, butfihe had no objection to protective measures for the benefit of women and children. 
It would ser^usly interfere with the industry in Calcutta if adult male labour were interfered with. 
In Calcutta every mill was a complete unit, and produced a finished article. The fluctuations of 
the market, and supply and demand, all made it necessary that adult male labour should bo free 
to work overtime. A fixed twelve hours’ day would completely upset, the working of the mills. 
Witness attributed the frequent holidays taken by the hands to their increased earnings, and not to 
bad health consequent on alleged overwork. The Cawnpore men might not take these long 
holidays because they were working in their own district. In Calcutta the up-country men came 
from the United Provinces and went home every year. It was the ease that the weavers were at 
the mill at 4-30 a.m. and 8-30 p.m., but they arranged intervals of rest among themselves, and they 
were a healthy class of men. If the children had a long distance to go from their homes, then it 
was a hardship having to attend at a mill at 5 a.m., and from the humanitarian point of view it would 
be better if the children started later and finished earlier. He approved of legislation preventing 
children from working before 0 a.m. There would be no hardship if the shifts were so arranged that 
the children worked their seven hours consecutively. The children would then have 17 hours 
before coming to work again. Years ago Bengalis were employed in the mills in large numbers. 
With the expansion of the industry up-country men had come in, and the Bengali seemed to have 
dropped out. 

Note.-— T ht witncB. was not aj-kod to submit written evidence. 


Mohd. Zulfaqnar 
Hydor. 

Oral e widen*. 


Witness No. 181 . 

Mohd. Zulfaquar Ilyder , honorary secretary, Mahomedan Association , Kankinara . 

Witness admitted that the weavers left non-electric light mills for electric light mills in the 
<;old weather. They were uneducated; had little regard for their health ; and were tempted by the 
prospect of higher wages. The majority of workers desired shorter hours, but a few who did not 
take the question of health into consideration desired the long hours. Last Sunday a meeting of 
500 Mahomedan and Hindu operatives met near the Hajinagar Bazar. They all came from tho new 
mill at Naihati, and were unanimously in favour of short hours. Witness toid them that with short 
hours their earnings would be less, but they replied that with short hours their health would be better. 
The rates of the Naihati Jute Mill are 10 per cent, higher than those of the Gouripore Mill, and 
weavers of Gouripore are coming to Naihati mill so as to earn the higher wages. Witness 
considered that free primary education should be given to the children of the operatives, and that 
compensation should be given to men injured. In the case of fatal accidents he thought their 
families should be supported properly by the mill. Back wages should be given to the party 
concerned, and they should not be forfeited as they are ; n many mills at present after five waeks. 

Note. — T ho witness was not uskod to submit written evidence. He was produced as a witness by KasL 
Zanir-ud-din Ahmad. 


Witness No. 182. 

Irnaman Imanisher , sirdar in the weaving department , Kankinara Mill, Calcutta . * 

Owf 1 ©ISiiM ,ani8ll0r Witness stated that he was a weaker in the Kankinara Jute Mill. He had been there for 

years, and was now a sirdar weaver. The weavers worked at present from 4 a.m. to 8-30 p.m., and 
the spinners from 4-30 a.m. to 8 p.m. The weavers did not get more than two hours’ rest in the day. 
They did not approve of these long hours, and there was a general opinion in favour of restricting 
work to daylight hours. They could not go to a mill which worked without electric light, because- 
no looms were available. If the hours were restricted from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. the men would work 
better and produce more per hour ; at piesent they idled and loitered about a good deal on account. 
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of the trying hours. Before electric light was introduced many of the local Bengali men came to Imaman Imiinliisr 

work, but they did not come now on account of the long hours. No workers in the Kankinara mill 

approved of such long hours ; they were unanimously opposed to them. The operatives had absolute* 

ly no time at home for their domestic concerns. They got home at about 9 p.m. and did not get to 

bed till about 11 p.m. Then they had to get up about 3 a.m., prepare their food, wash, and so on, 

and get to work by 4 a.m. They kept awake during the day by taking snuff frequently. A weaver 

was required to produce ten cuts a week, or he was dismissed. The operatives wished that some 

provisions should be inserted in the Act providing for compensation in the event of their being 

killed or injured in the factory. 

Note. — Tho witnone was not asked to submit written evidence. He was produced as a witness by Kazi Zakir, 
ud din Ahmad. 


Witness No. 183. 


Bakarali Imatnan , line sirdar , weaving room , Kankinara Mill, Calcutta* 

Witness stated that he was a line sirdar — tho supervisor of one lino of looms in the Kankinara 
mill. lie had been in the mill for ten years, starting as a spinner and then becoming a weaver. 
Their present hours were from 4 a.m. to 8-30 p.m. All the weavers objected to these long hours. 
They used to earn as much when they only worked by daylight, and they would like to revert to 
that arrangement. The rates of pay had been reduced of late years from 8J annas to 7£ annas, and 
the yardage of the cut increased from 100 to 130. Tho weavers would work harder if the hours were 
shorter, but at present everyone worked leisurely, and many fell sick. There were no vacancies in 
the mills that worked short hours. He was always becoming ill himself from the strain, and had to 
take leave at intervals. As regards the daily labourers, the managers made them start at 4-30 a.m. 
in all departments from batching to finishing, though their wages were supposed be based on a 
working day from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

Note. — Thu witness was not asked to submit written evidence, 
iid-itin Aii mad. 


V 


TTe was produced as a witn hh by Kazi Zakir* 


Witness No. 184. 

Abdul Kazak Tajmahomad , weaver, Kankinara Mill , Calcutta . 

Witness stated that he had worked in the mill for*ten years, first as a spinner and then as a Ta^aSmad, 
weaver. Their present hours were from 4 a.m. to 8-30 p.m. They got to bed at 11 p.m. and then had Oral evidenm. 
to be up by 3 or 3-30 a.m. They had two intervals during the day of one hour each for meals, and 
they also went out from time to time to say their prayers. All the weavers wanted a 6 to 6 day. 

In the old 12-hour day they worked in comparative comfort, but now they had no time to themselves. 

The rates of pay had also been reduced, and tho yardage increased. It was common for a weaver to 
absent himself as many as four days a month from his work ; he would send a substitute on these 
occasions. There were always some men out of employment, for if a weaver fell ill he lost his place. 

Many of the weavers wore going away from the mills on account of the long hours. 

Note. —Tho witnoHH whh not asked to submit written evidence. Ho was produced as n witness by Kazi Zahir- 
ud-din Abinad. JjW 
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Witness No. 185. 


Mr, Ceorge A, Spence, manager of the Titaghur Jute Mills, Calcutta , 


I am manager of the Titaghur Jute Factory Company’s two mills at Titaghur. The number Mr. George A* 

i and a Am nlnvfld in AS nnrlftr • — Spence. 

Written em dense*. 

iacn. »r wif»> ••• wr. — — 

No. t Mill 
No. 2 Mill 


Total 


Men. 

Women. 


Children . 

Total, 

3, 904 

1,001 


812 

5,837 

4,590 

1,134 


832 

6,502 

8,600 Total . . 

2,195 

Total .. 

1,044 Grand Total 

12,390 


One mill was started on 31st January 1906, and has run 228 days in 1906, and 305 days in 1907, 
over twelve and a half hours each. The other mill has worked an average of 290£ days annually, 
over twelve and a half hours each, and the average daily number of hours for each of the last ten 
years is^as follows : — 


Year. 

Hours. 

Year. 

Hours, 

1898 

13-91 

1903 

14-10 

1899 

14-03 

1904 

14*20 

1900 

13-87 

1905 

14-52 

1901 

13-50 

1906 

13-35 

1902 

14-25 

1907 

14-44 


The working hours of adult males should not be limited. This is not done in the United King- 
dom, and would lead to endless worry and trouble where overtime had to be put in, such as to repair 
accidents to engines, shafting and gearing, which could only be done when the engines are stopped. 
It would be quite impossible to foresee this sort of work, and therefore an impossibility to arrange a 
33 8. to F. L. C * 
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Mr. Georg© A. fresh staff to do it on short notice. The physique of the workers has in my opinion not deteriorated 
BjfMfio*' through working as at present. The class who have the longest hours are weavers, and they go away 

generally three months in the year to their home up-country, and in any case these operatives do not 
work more than twelve hours a day. Groups of four weavers whose looms are contiguous work in 
company, and relievo each other, and in some cases they even employ an extra hand themselves so 
that they can have their looms kept going steadily while they are absent at meals and the midday 
rest ; and over and above this daily hands are supplied and paid by the mills. I am not in favour of 
the number of working hours being fixed. Jute mills are worked on the shift system, therefore it is 
not necessary for the engine to be stopped for half an hour between 12 noon and 2 f.m. I am not in 
favour of any change being made in the present working hours. All jute mills at present work from 
daylight to 8 r.M. on the shift system, and time-workers do not work more than ten hours a day, for 
two hours of which they are paid extra, viz.* from 6 to 8 p.m. I am not in favour of any interference 
with the working hours of adult males. If legislation is found to be absolutely necessary, I would 
favour a twelve hours’ working day, between 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., which with the present shift system 
would not necessitate any midday interval, as no time operatives would work more than eight hours 
a day. I do not consider that there is any physical deterioration necessitating the creation by law 
of a special class of workers intermediate between the half-timer and adult. It must be borne in mind 
that the development of a young person in India is very much more rapid than in the United 
Kingdom, and an Act applicable to the latter should not be enforced here. Persons of fourteen to 
sixteen years of age are usually married and rearing families. It is impossible to keep a special 
register of all young persons under sixteen years of age, as no birth certificates are available in 
India. Compulsory registration of birth would have to be introduced, and in time it might then 
bo possible to keep such a register. I think it would be quite reasonable to prohibit women from 
working all night, that is, after 8 p.m., but no jute mills here run all night. 

I do not think that the present age limit for children should be raised ; a child of nine years old 
is well able to A) the light work required. They only do seven hours’ actual work just now, and with 
a 6 to 6 day t/i’eir hours would only be six a day. It would be a great hardship to the parents, and 
besides these children of nine years and over are far better at work than running about doing mischief. . 
The great majority of them would not go to school, even though schools were provided for them, and 
they arc far better working in a well lighted and ventilated mill, even in the hot season, than in their 
own homes, which are sometimes, where big families obtain, pretty well crowded. I do not think 
that certificates of both age and physical fitness should be required before children are allowed to 
work in a mill. Such a law would only tend to create friction, and it is not at all required, as care 
is taken tlifit all workers arc physically fit. I do not think that certificates for both age and physi- 
cal fitness for young persons just over fourteen are required. It is not to the interest of the mill 
authorities to employ persons over fourteen who are not physically fit. I do not consider it necessary 
for it to be prescribed by law that children should not be employed except by regular sets. They 
are employed by regular sets in jute mills just now, and I do not consider it necessary to make any 
change. I do not think that mill-owners should be required to provide education for half-time child- 
ren. If such a provision were made into law, it would be a big step from what at the present mo- 
ment obtains. It would mean educating a large number of children whose parents never even thought 
of education, and ultimately creating a low class of people who would find it difficult to obtain em- 
ployment suitable to what they would consider their abilities ; at present there is a large class like 
this, and nothing will induce some of them to take a lower position in the mill. The ordinary Indian 
worker in a jute mill is not yet ready for such a step, and there are ample facilities for those who 
wish to learn in the shape of schools in the villages. No children should be allowed into dangerous 
parts of a factory; but I see no reason why they should not be kept in the places where there is no 
machinery, such as the hand sack sewing department, but it is difficult to prevent children going 
from one place to another. All the same, if any law excluding children under nine from coming into 
the works were enforced, it would ultimately fall heavily on those workers who would have to keep 
some one at their homes to look after the children. The workers arc generally poor people, and a 
few youngsters would be left to look after each other, generally all under nine years of age, and fire 
and other accidents would probably occur more often than when children were brought into the mill 
premises and looked after by older persons and their own parents. Testing samples of air is not 
required in a modern jute mill, where ventilation is very ample and where everything is done to keep 
the health of the workers good. Jute mills do not go in for humidifiers, and the standard of moisture 
for the air is the same as the natural moisture outside. Therefore no law introducing a standard of 
moisture for the air is required for jute mills. Where ordinary latrines are in use the number of 
workers allowed per seat should be considerably less than where septic tank accommodation is pro- 
vided for. Our mills have septic tanks, and at present one seat for every fifty workers is allowed for. 
This seems to be ample. I do not consider it necessary to apply a law requiring all doors to open 
outwards to a jute mill, built on the shed principle. The present law gives the factory inspector 
full power to order any machine to be fenced, and I do not think more is necessary. Jute mills machi- 
nery is all fenced. I do not consider that a Factory Act applicable to Bengal would suit other dis- 
tricts, where the conditions of work, I understand, are entirely different. I do not consider that 
full-time medical inspectors are necessary, but a staff might be appointed so that a monthly visit 
may be given to each mill. I cannot give any statistics giving the results on production, wastage, 
and the economical working of a jute- mill, caused by the varying length of the working day. Gen- 
erally production is better and wastage less when there is an ample supply of labour, and vice versa. 
If certificates of physical fitness as well as of age be required prior to the employment of children on 
half-time these children should be allowed to work until the next visit of the medical inspector, which, 
with monthly visits, would not be more than a month. No special arrangements would have to be 
made to secure the medical examination of half-timers. The medical inspector would visit the mill 
and get all the new workers brought before him for examination. Of course it would be quite impos- 
sible, both for the medical inspector and the carrying on of the work, to examine all children for the 
first time at once, but this would gradually right itself with the working of the Act, and all children 
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would ultimately have passes. Assuming that the recommendation that no half-timers should be Mr. Georgs A 
allowed to work unless medically certified aB physically fit for full-time work is accepted, I think that Spenotr 
it would be difficult to give effect to this law. If the mill overseer directly concerned considered 
that the person indicated was physically fit and able for his or her work, I see no reason why that 
person should not be allowed to work. If the person rejected for not being physically fit by the me- 
dical inspector could not pass in one mill he would try another. In fact he would go from one mill to 
another so that he would come before the medical inspector every month, were monthly visits the 
rule, until he passed. The better plan to my mind is I think to leave the European in charge of the 
workers to say whether they are able for the work or not. It must be borne in mind that a man or 
woman who is physically unfit for one kind of work would be quite able to do easier work, and after 
all the overseer is the best judge of whether the persons concerned are physically fit for the work 
required of them. I am not in favour of the creation of a class of “ young persons ’ * as in the United 
Kingdom. If a law for this object be eventually passed, and say ten hours work a day fixed, this 
would limit the running of the engine to between 6 a.m. and 8 p.m. on the day-shift system. If less 
than ten hours’ work be allowed, then for every hour less the engine would practically be run that 
hour less per day, until a day of twelve hours obtained. Of course extra hands could be taken on 
to run the full time of from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., but this would complicate th<$ shifts very much, and put 
up the manufacturing expenses considerably. The proportion in our mills of women is 18 per cent ., 
of half-timers 13 per cent. y and of young persons 20 per cent. y leaving a balance of 49 per cent . male* 
adults. The hours fixed for women alone would practically determine the number of hours the 
engine would run during the day, remembering of course that where the shift system is in vogue, and 
one-half more hands allowed for shifting, tho number of hours run by the engine would be greater, 
but not in proportion. Double shifts also could be arranged, but this would be more expensive, and 
in consequence more or less prohibitive. I am not in favour of a definite time limit being fixed by 
law within which only the employment of operatives would be legal, overtime requiring to be worked 
for special reasons would be impossible under this clause, if it applied to adult males. I am only 
conversant with the jute industry as obtaining in Bengal, and I am not therefore in a position to say 
whether that industry will require special treatment in the event of a change in tA Act applicable 
to the whole of India. I do not think that inspectors should be brought from hom<£ The working 
of the mills is so entirely different — the workers and conditions surrounding them so diverse from 
the home life — that inspectors brought from home could not understand it for a considerable time. 

The language difficulty too would crop up, and the home inspectors would be entirely in the hands 
of their interpreters. I may mention that a number of languages are used in jute mills. Inspectors 
would have ample opportunity for training in India, and do not require to be specially trained at home. 

If a more stringent Factory Act be introduced than that at present in force, I think tl^t it should 
be gradually brought into use, especially if the age limits be altered in any way. As regards housing 
of factory hands tho mill-owners are building pucca brick houses for the poorer classes of workers, 
and only charging a nominal rent for same. It is to their fhterest to do so, so as to have ample labour 
about. I do not see that provision for this purpose should be introduced in the Factory Act, and I 
think as far as jute mills arc concerned this matter might be left to the owners of the mills. As far 
as jute mills arc concerned the health of the workers is well looked after, and workers come very 
willingly to a jute mill. If some possible means could be devised to give us a regular supply of 
labour in the hot season it would be a great benefit. Should a 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. day be introduced,- 
I would suggest the Act should come into force on the 1st of July, instead of the 1st of January. 

The operatives at this time of the year work from daylight to dark, say 5 a.m. to 7 p.m., and there 
would not be the same trouble with regard to payment of night working for the short time in the 
morning and evening, when artificial light would be used. This would come in gradually with- 
shortening days, not all at once as would be the case if the Act came into force on the 1st January. 

Witness stated that he had been interested in the linen and jute industries since 1879. The Oral evidence 
working hours of his mill at present were from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., but occasionally the engine ran from 
4-30 a.m. to 8-30 p.m. These hours applied to the weavers only, as the spinners worked by shifts. 

Tho engine room staff would only have to be present fifteen minutes before the engine started, and 
one extra hand was always allowed to every four men. He admitted that the hours for the weavers- 
were long, but nothing else could be done. The weavers themselves went to those mills where they 
obtained the longest wage-earning period. The holidays which they took were the result of the 
good wages they earned, and if they did not make so much money they would not want to go away 
so often. From a labour point of view it would be an advantage to have the hours of work reduced. 

In the event of a reduction of working hours the weavers would undoubtedly stick more to their 
work. Should the hours be reduced to twelve, he did not think that the three hours so lost would 
be made up, but the weavers would turn out a larger production hour for hour. If the working day 
were restricted those factories which had land would extend their buildings, but not every mill was 
in a position to do this. To enable the weavers to have intervals of rest they allowed one extra daily 
hand for every four broad looms (53-inch and upwards), but the mill did not supply daily hands, for* 
the other looms. Witness admitted that the law in regard to half-timers was not enforced, and con- 
sidered that it was better so. It was necessary that there should be some elasticity concerning the 
age limits for children. Government had allowed this to go on, probably because they saw the fool- 
ishness of enforcing the provisions as they now stood. Ten per cent . of the children were under nine 
years, but he could not give any figures as regards full-timers under 14 years. It would be better* 
from the mill point of view, if the provisions relating to children were enforced gradually. He was- 
in the industry in 1891, and there had been since then a change for the worse so far as the half-time 
children were concerned, owing to the great demand for child labour. In 1891 there were not so* 
many youngsters under nine years employed in the mills as at present. He saw no hardship in these’ 
children coming to the mill at 5 a.m. Any boy fairly well developed and willing to work was placed 
on full time without further consideration. Witness did not approve of reverting to the old ages- 
of 7 and 12, but he thought that a child might be allowed to work at eight years of 'Age. It * 
Commissioner had seen an emaciated child in a mill the probability was that that child had only 
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Mir. George A. just entered mill employment, and had not had time to receive proper nourishment. Personally he 

Spenee. had had only one accident to a non-working child inside his mill, and there were probably several 

accidents to young children when playing about outside the mill. They once provided a room for 
these young children, but the experiment was not a success. Witness had no objection if the half- 
timers came later in the morning and left earlier at night. He was Chairman of the Titaghur Muni- 
cipality, which contained 8 mills, a census population of 16,000, and an estimated population of 50,000. 
They had under consideration a large drainage scheme costing 1185,000, of which sum the mills were 
contributing 1123,000, and Government R 10,000. Every mill in the municipality also spent a 
large sum of money in providing filtered water. There was overcrowding, both as regards the 
number of huts and the number of dwellers in them. Witness was of opinion that the operatives did 
not desire any alteration in the working hours. Personally he did not object to a 6 a.m. to 6 P.M. day, 
and his proprietors were practically of the same opinion. Speaking on behalf of jute mill managers, 
he knew they would welcome a 6 to 6 day. They once tried a Saturday half- holiday at his mill to 
clean up, but no other mill followed their example, and they had to discontinue that plan. His 
proprietors would not object to a 6 to 6 day. If the Commission introduced a restricted day he 
hoped they would fix definite times for starting and finishing, or perhaps allow the mills to give 
formal notice of their hours to the inspector. 


Witness No. 186. 

Mr. Thomas Burns , manager of the Khardah Jute Mill , Titaghur . 

tr . ThomM Bums. 

)ral ^evidence. Witness stated that they employed 7,090 workers, comprising 4,781 adult males, 1,207 females, 

and 1,102 children. For the last ten years their mill had worked 15 hours a day, and during that 
period the working days had ranged from 303 in 1899 to 308 J in 1902. He could provide no accurate 
statistics relatinAto the economical working of a jute mill, based on the length of a working day, as 
so many factorsLad to be taken into consideration. If a certificate of physical fitness and age were 
required prior to the employment of half-timers, this would lead to corruption unless the granting of 
certificates were placed in very reliable hands. The present system was all that was necessary, except 
that the Civil Surgeon should visit the mills every month instead of every three months, as at present. 
Witness disapproved of a second examination when the half-timer reached 14 years of age. He con- 
sidered that the jute mill workers were a healthy and sturdy class of people, and that they were well 
looked after by the mill authorities. The owners of mills provided houses for their hands where 
necessary, filtered water, and up-to-date sanitary arrangements, with the result that the death-rate 
had been considerably reduced. He disapproved of the proposed ‘ k young persons ” class. The 
young people of India developed at an earlier age than the young people of the West, and were often 
married at the ago that it was proposed to legislate for them. Witness was opposed to any restric- 
tion of adult working hours. He had been in daily contact with the workers for 21 years, and from 
enquiries made, he knew that there wa« no desire for any alteration in the present system. The 
education of mill children was an Imperial question, and should be left to Government. Concerning 
ventilation, he considered that the Calcutta jute mills were well ventilated and second to none in the 
world in this respect. In his opinion a fixed twelve hours’ day would mean working by one shift, and 
an enormous number of men would be thrown out of employment. Again, if the “ young persons ” 
class were created, it would contain persons who were married, and they would be prevented from earn- 
ing a full day’s wages for the support of their children. A reduction of hours would also mean a 
curtailment of the European staff, the members of which earned high wages. Situations in the jute 
industry in Calcutta were eagerly sought after by Dundee men, and he denied that their working hours 
in India were at all excessive. Witness considered that the workers were as steady now as in the 
old daylight working days. The weavers always had a shift system among themselves. In 1904 a 
twelve hours’ day was tried for six months, but it was not so economical as the present system, and 
the workers themselves were dissatisfied with the shorter hours. He did not see how the present 
system of working in the jute mills could be improved. Their Civil Surgeon was the medical officer 
of the 24-Parganas, and he had only rejected about twelve children in the last ten years. Witness 
was of opinion that all new children were, presented to him for examination. If a boy was well 
developed he was placed on full time irrespective of age. The age qualification was disregarded so 
far as full-timers’ work was concerned. Witness had no objection to the age limits of 9 and 14 for 
half-timers and adults respectively being enforced. When the doctor paid his quarterly visit he 
could see the children in the shift then at work. He would consequently only see half the children 
in the mill. If facilities were provided for the daily inspection of children he had no objection to 
their having to obtain a certificate before commencing work. In the hot weather batches of 
children came down from up-country every day, and so nothing less than a daily inspection would 
suffice. He did not think that a mill manager should be held responsible for any child found work- 
ing in the mill without a certificate. It would also be a hardship to the children if they were 
detained in Calcutta for several days pending examination and not allowed to work. He approved 
of the mill keeping the child’s certificate. 

Note. — The witness was not asked to submit written evidence. 


Witness No. 187. 


Mr.kD. C. Fooeateift 
Onu LpUence* 


Mr. D. C. Forrester , manager of the Fort Gloster Jute Mill , Calcutta . w r 

Witness stated that he had been for sixteen years in the jute industryjm India. Their mill em- 
ployed 8,000 adults and 733 half-timers. Their actual working hours were from 5 a.m. to 8 f.m, and 
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no time was added at either end. The weavers worked in sets o{ four, each man contracting to keep 
his loom going for fifteen hours, and the four weavers between them paid for an extra hand. Each o f 
the four weavers had to pay this man not less than eight annas a week. The five men then looked 
after the four looms, — work which would bo done by two operatives at home. The name of the extra 
hand was entered in the mill book, but his wages were not entered up. Witness thought that none 
of the weavers actually stood at their loom for more than 10 J hours a day. If one considered the re- 
lative physique, then the labour in their mill was about as hard as the labour at home. The mill had 
a minimum task for the weavers, and if a man did not turn out 15 cuts a week he would be dismissed. 
There were 84 yards to a cut. With a shorter day, he was sure the mill would not get the same pro- 
duction as at present. Piece workers might work harder, but the daily- wage men would not. If the 
working day were reduced to 12 hours, the gross output would be very greatly reduced, but the re- 
duction would not amount to one-fifth. They employed 5,000 Bengalis, and the remainder wer* up- 
country men. Ho always had a plentiful supply of labour. An adjoining cotton mill, which worked 
shorter hours, was always short of labour. The jute mills paid wages weekly, while the cotton mill 
paid monthly, and he thought that the operatives preferred working in the jute mill, where there was 
the double-shift system. So far as he knew, there was no midday stoppage in the cotton mill. His 
opinion concerning the working day was that the Commission should let well alone He approved of 
the present system. The Bengalis did not take holidays like the up-country men, and so about 75 
per cent . of their mill hands worked steadily throughout the year. Three years ago they tried a day- 
light working day, but the operatives wanted the same wages as when working extra time by electric 
light The weavers had never complained to liira of long hours. Witness did not think that the 
system of dasturi was common as regards the employment of children. He disapproved of their 
having to obtain a certificate of age and fitness before employment. A visit from the certifying 
surgeon every three months was quite enough. Owing to the shift system, only half the children 
could be produced for his inspection at any one time, and even if the mill were stopped he would 
not guarantee that all of the children in the shift would bo produced. The industry would be 
inconvenienced if children had to wait some days for a certificate. 

Notk. — 'D ie witness was not asked to submit written evidence. 


Witness No. 188. 

Lieutenant-Colonel D, G. Crawford , l.M.S . 

Witness stated that he had had eighteen months’ experience of the jute industry while ^Jivil Sur 
geon of the 24-Parganas, and also six years’ experience in Hughly. He had been inspecting mills dur* 
ing this period. He had not noticed any deterioration in the health of the jute workers ; he considered 
them a stronger class, and better ofi, than those in outside employments. In his opinion the length 
of the working day had not adversely affected the health of the operatives. As regards the early at- 
tendance of the children at the mills, witness thought that the only hardship lay in their having to 
get up early in the cold months. During nine months of the year every native was up at five o’clock. 
He was of opinion that the working hours of the jute mills were too long, and he approved of a 56 
hours* week, with ten working hours a day for five days, and six hours on Saturday. The working 
hours should be from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. with a two -hour stoppage at midday. The present long hours 
had not had any deleterious effect, because no individual actually worked them. The weavers might 
apparently work long hours, but with two men to two looms it was easy for them to arrange intervals 
of rest. If the hours of adult labour were restricted, it would be almost impossible to find out, or prove, 
whether any individual had worked over his twelve hours, or whatever the number fixed might be. 
Witness therefore thought that they would have to restrict the working hours of the mill. The Satur- 
day half-holiday was an even more important point than restricting the hours of work on other days, 
for it would give them the opportunity for resting on the Sunday. At present the cleaning up was done 
on Sundays, and he thought that all such work should be done on Saturday afternoons. A large num- 
ber of operatives dropped out of mill work after a moro or less brief time at it. He would not say that 
this was on account of the strain of the work. Often a man caught some disease, and continued at 
work until it was too late to have it cured. Often the disease was not caused by any strain occasioned 
by the work, and if the operative had only had medical advice in time he could have been 
cured. From the nature of their work he should have expected the operatives to suffer from 
nervous break-down, but he had not found this to be so. Mill hands were not prone to any special 
disease, and the up-country man was stronger than the Bengali. When he inspected a mill he saw 
the children who were then at work ; that is, he saw only one shift, or half the children em- 
ployed in the mill. To a certain extent it was true that he saw only those children who were produced 
before him. He saw all the new children weekly at Gauripore mill, and there were a fair number of 
rejections. The principal question in the engagement of any child was whether that child was able 
and willing to work, and it had always been understood that it was not compulsory to get the child 
medically examined. As a matter of fact a child dismissed as under age at one mill could go else- 
where, and be employed at another mill. He estimated that from five to ten per cent . of the children 
in the jute mills were under nine years of age. He could not say why a prosecution had never been 
undertaken. In his opinion it would be difficult to prove that the manager was aware that the child 
was under age. To some extent the question of a child’s age was a matter of guess work, and a well- 
grown child of eight might easily pass for nine. The fact that the managers did not obtain certifi- 
cates for the children before employing them could hardly be taken as implying that they accepted 
the responsibility. If an inspector saw a child under nine years at work, he would bring him to the 
office and ask that the child should be struck off the roll, and this would be done. That was the pro- 
cedure usually followed, and so far as witness knew there had never been a prosecution. If they 
-wished to lay down a rule that no child under nine should enter a mill they must inspect all the 
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children every time they entered the mill, and they must also exclude all non-working children from 
the mill. The manager would, he thought, be glad to have a system for identifying children like 
that existing in Bombay and Ahmedabad, and it would be an advantage to introduce such a system 
in Calcutta. After such a system had been introduced, and brought into working order, he thought 
that two whole -time medical officers might be able to cover the Calcutta district in fourteen days. 
One man would not do, as there must be some allowance for holidays and sickness. Covering the 
ground within one week by one man was out of the question. So far as the adtual work was 
concerned, one man would be sufficient, but a lot of time would be lost in getting about from place 
to place. His opinion was that the mill doctor should be permitted to pass children, pending the 
visit of the official doctor. It was possible that the mill doctor would give^he children the benefit 
of the doubt, in doubtful cases. If they wished to make a certainty of the medical inspection, 
then every child should possess a certificate. The only other alternative was to require that 
all the children should be produced before the medical inspecting officers when they visited 
a mill. That would stop the mill, and be very inconvenient. The children changed about so much 
that it was impossible for the European assistants in the mills to know all the children in their 
departments by sight. Generally speaking, he did not see how it was possible to administer 
strictly any Act which provided for an age limit for children. The best arrangement for the efficient 
disposal of .this certifying work was to appoint a whole-time man to visit various centres. With some 
assistance, the work could be done in a fortnight ; and perhaps with this suggestion, which emanated 
from the Commission, they could combine his of allowing the mill doctor to carry out the preliminary 
inspection. He was not of opinion that there was any compulsion on the part of the parents to make' 
their children work. Witness could not say anything about the life history of the hands, and did 
not know what eventually became of the young spinners. He knew of four accidents to non- 
working children ; one lost a leg through being caught in the machinery, another was knocked down 
by a trolley, another fell against the machinery and was killed, and the fourth lost an arm through 
being caught in the machinery. He knew of one instance where a nursery was started, but the 
women wouldjkave nothing to do with it. As a rule the whole household went to work and closed their 
house, so if t|£y excluded the children they excluded the women also. Ho thought that the great 
majority of births were accurately registered by the police, and the figures were used for immediate 
purposes, but the books were not retained for any length of time. If an operative broke down from 
nervous strain, he was more likely to go home than to go to hospital. Witness did not say that 
nervous strain did not exist, but he had not come across any cases. ThcFuropean assistants did not 
produce the children themselves at inspections ; they sent the darwan to collect them. It would be 
impossible for an inspecting officer to satisfy himself that all the new children were actually brought 
before him* He had found many cases of children, working and receiving pay, who were under 
nine years of age, and who had not been examined by any doctor. He could not say that he had made 
special efforts to find out whether any children were kept out of sight during his inspections of the 
mills. • 

Note.— -The witness wns not asked to submit written evidence. 


Witness No. 189. 

Mr. J . Sime, mill superintendent with Messrs. Andrew Yule & Company , Calcutta. 

Witness stated that their five mills, the Delta, National, Budge Budge, Belvedere, and Central, 
afforded employment to 20,631 persons : 15,141 men, 2,160 women, and 3,330 children. In the Budge 
Budge and Central mills they worked by electric light from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m.; in the National from day- 
light up to 8 p.m., and in the Delta and Belvedere from daylight to dark. The firm’s opinion, and his 
own, concerning the length of the working day, was that from tho commercial or money-making point 
of view the present hours from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. were the most profitable. Personally, he should like 
to see a fixed working day from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. with three hours off for the women and children. He 
thought that the gross production would be less in the shorter day. The daily-wage men would not 
work harder, but the piece workers might apply themselves more steadily. The shorter day would 
admit of the more economical working of the mill, and a fixed twelve hours’ day would greatly facili- 
tate working. He would prefer to lay down that the mill should not work more than 12 hours, rather 
than to impose a direct restriction on adult labour. It often happened that overtime was necessary 
in certain departments, in order to complete an urgent order. The hours of 5 a.m. to 8 p.M.were too 
long, and when men resided some distance from the mill they had very little time at home. There 
ought to be an early stoppage on Saturday afternoons. At present a very small proportion of the- 
hands came in on Sundays for cleaning up. According to the interpretation of the Act adopted in 
Calcutta, this was permissible. Mills were never closed on Sundays in Calcutta, as they were in 
England. If children had to obtain medical certificates before employment, it would hamper the 
working of the mills, unless daily facilities for inspection were provided. He did not consider it any 
hardship to a child under nine years of age to be employed in a jute mill. He would not describe- 
the present inspection for age as a very close scrutiny. Personally, he thought they should be al- 
lowed to employ children pending the visit of a medical officer. He did not think that a 6 to 6- 
day for the women and children would be injurious to their health. It would not adversely affect 
the industry to restrict the working period for women and children to the period from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
though it might increase the cost of production somewhat. Adult labour should not be interfered 
with, and a man should be free to work overtime when occasion demanded. He had no objection to* 
the proposed “ young persons” class for young adults between the ages of 12. and 16. Women and 
children up to 16 years needed protection, while adults did not. There was always a big demand by 
the operatives for the houses provided by the mill. These houses paid as an investment. There were- 
never any houses empty. 

Not *.— 1 The witness was not asked to submit written evidence. 
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Witness No. 190. 

Mr . Andrew Small , manager of the Lower Ilooghly Jute Mills , Calcutta. 

I am manager of the Lower Hooghly Jute Mills at Buddertoliah, which contain 650 looms and Mr. Andrew Small, 
•employ 4,500 hands. I have had 22 years' experience of jute mills in this country. The average Written evidences 
daily running of the engine for productive purposes is 12J hours. (Now changed to 15 hours.) As 
half-timers only work 6 hours a day, I do not consider a medical certificate as to fitness at all necessary. 

I am not in favour of making a class of “ young persons.” Definite time limits should bo prescribed 
within which only the employment of operatives would be legal. I recommend that on Monday, 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday the hours should be from 6 a.m. to 6-110 p.m., with a 
stoppage of the engine for two hours between 12 noon and 2 p.m. for rest and refreshments. On 
Saturday the hours should be from 6 a.m. to 2-30 p.m., with a stoppage of the engine for one hour 
between 9 and 10 a.m. for rest and refreshment. This arrangement would provide a 60 hours pro- 
ductive working week, for which only a single set of workers would be required. The employment 
of women at night should be entirely prohibited. The minimum age for children should not be 
raised beyond nine. Certificates of physical fitness for children are not necessary, nor are they 
required for half-timers before the latter are allowed to work full time. Children should be employed 
in regular prescribed sets. The provision by factory owners of education should be an optional 
matter. Non-working children should be prohibited from accompanying workers, unless the mill 
has a nursery with capable women in charge. I tliink the jute mill industry should be legislated 
for in any amended Factory Act, according to its own particular needs, without reference to the 
requirements of other descriptions of textile or other industries in India. Inspectors from the United 
Kingdom arc not required. There ought t j be no difficulty in getting qualified men in India. The 
limitation of productive working hours to 60 a week would be productive of good in many ways. 

(1) The periodical stoppages during the day and on Saturday afternoon would enable the machinery 
to be kept clean, and in better order, than it possibly can be under the present syst'jbi, and there- 
fore it would be capable of producing better work. (2) More work per loom per hou^ would be got 
off. A weaver working under the present long hours begins to fag after he has wrought a full 10 
hours ; this work is not so good, and more wastage is made. (3) The difference in the cost of produc- 
tion between a 60 hours week with a single set of hands, and a 90 hours week with a double and some- 
times treble shift-, would make at first only a trifling increase in the cost of production per ton, and 
would not affect the supremacy of Calcutta over Dundee and Continental competitors. In Calcutta 
the cost now of producing a ton of hessians averages about 11120, which would probably be 
increased to 11126 with a 60 hours week. In Dundee the average cost of production ift not under 
the equivalent of R180, so Calcutta has nothing to fear in the way of competition should our hours 
here be fixed at 60 by legal enactment. (4) It is true that the operatives (other than the weavers) do 
not work individually more than 9 hours a day. It is not the length of individual working hours that is 
complained of, however, but the manner of their distribution. It is one thing to work during a natural 
working day, and quite another to get up at 4 or 4-30 a.m. according to the distance to be travelled 
when on the morning shift and not get home until 9 or 9-30 p.m. when on the evening shift; when 
after that the evening meal has to be prepared. And that too in all weathers during the cold, foggy, 
winter mornings, and all through the rainy season. This present mistiming of the working hours 
has a tendency to lower the physique especially of the women and children. (5) The limitation of the 
hours to 60, and the half-holiday on Saturday, would tend greatly to ameliorate the lot of the vast 
number of European assistants now employed at the mills. Although they have their stated hours 
of rest during each day, they are never off the compound, and are always at beck and call at all hours 
from Monday morn ng until Saturday evening. 

Note. — T he witness tlid not attend for oral examination. 


Witness No. 191. 

Mr. D. W. Melville , manager of the Upper Anglo-Indian Jute MillfiKankinara. 

Witness stated that the mill afforded employment to 2,000 men, 500 women, and 500 children. Mr. Melville. 
There was no electric light in the mill, but the hands had not left on that account. Mills adjoining Oral evidence* 
theirs worked longer hours by electric light, but he had never suffered from lack of hands owing 
to the short hours of working. Even in the hot weather the mill had a bare complement, and the 
production was never seriously curtailed. Witness had made enquiries among the men, and in his 
opinion they certainly preferred to work without artificial light. The weavers in this mill earned 
power wages than those in the long-hour mills, but in spite of that they obtained as many weavers 
as they required. Some of their weavers had worked steadily for over three years without going 
away for a long holiday. Twenty per cent . of them, in fact only took a few days off in the year. 

The weavers had never appealed to him to be allowed to work longer hours. If they wanted to do 
so they would go to neighbouring mills. A good production for a twelve hours’ day would be 240 
yards per loom. He calculated this at 140 picks per minute, allowing fifteen pir cent, for legitimate 
i stoppages. This meant about ten and a half hours’ actual working in the course of the day. Witness 
was of opinion that each weaver went out three times a day, for one hour each time, and so worked 
only nine of the twelve hours. It was utterly impossible for any weaver to work a fifteen hours’ day 
with only three hours off. In the long days their weavers had more than three hours off. The pro- 
duction of 240 yards was a fair actual average for the looms, though some weavers made more in order 
to obtain a larger bonus. The average pay of the weavers, including the bonus, was B3-8 a week ; 
some made B4 and one man over R5. The operatives were aware that the length of the working day 
was under consideration at present, and they wanted a ten hours’ day, and the Saturday half- 
holiday. The men quite understood that with shorter hours their earnings would be less, but in 
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his opinion they would apply themselves more steadily in the shorter day. He admitted that a 
proportion of up-country men liked to work at high pressure in order to earn high wages and 
then take a hoiday at their homes . This, however, was not general. Taking the spinners 
as a class, there had been an improvement in skill. Nineteen years ago two-thirds of the 
spinners were Bengalis, but the up-country man had now come in, and was a stronger man and a 
better worker than the Bengali. Witness had not noticed any deterioration in the health of the 
children. Their mill had no intention of introducing electric light. His personal opinion was 
that, so far as the proper control and supply of labour was concerned, they would never be 
on a sound and satisfactory footing until the jute industry had a ten hours’ day. It would 
not be good for the trade to introduce this all at once, and it must be brought about gradually 
First of all, the hours should be reduced to 13 or 12. Lately there had been great expansions in 
the trade, and it would be beneficial if the output could be curtailed somewhat. With a shorter 
day the hands would not take such long holidays, and there would not be that scarcity of 
labour every hot weather which caused so much trouble at present. Tf the hours could be 
reduced to 12, it would be a half-way house towards the ten hours* day which would, he thought, 
ultimately be reached. The spinners could not work more than a ten hours’ day in one shift. 
A larger number of men moved about from mill to mill, but he would describe this floating 
body as the indifferent workers. The good weavers went to those mills where they could get plenty 
of good yarn. The sirdars had a great deal to do with this changing about, and they undoubtedly 
levied dasturi . Some hands, too, borrowed money and then went away in the hope of escaping pay* 
merit. A small percentage was addicted to drink. The amended Act of 1891, as regards the ages 
for the employment of children, had never been enforced in Calcutta, and the children were as young 
and immature now as they were before the Act was revised. An attempt was made by the factory 
inspector to enforce the Act, but this came to nothing ; for if the industry had had to wait until 
children of proper ages were obtainable, they would have had to close the mills. In order to keep 
the mills running, under-age children had to be employed. Twenty per cent . of the children in the 
mills were u/ ler nine years of age, but the percentage of full-timers under 14 years was not so large. 
Witness saugmo necessity for any increase in the minimum age for children, as they were better off 
when working in a jute mill, which was like play to them, than they would be if unemployed. The 
industry had never attempted to get the amended Act altered. He had a school in his coolie lines. 
The miil provided the accommodation, and the municipality the teacher. At first the boys wished 
to be paid for attending, and now there were only twelve boys receiving education. 

Note. — The* witness w;is not asked to submit 'written evidence. 


Witnesses No. 192. 

Kirtivas Mandal , Gopalsang Baru, Bibitohand Bairagi, Lohi Ramzan, and Umedali MaUkhina , all 
weavers in the Badge Budge Jute Mills near Calcutta . 

Our working hours are at present from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., but we are arranged in sets of three 
looms each, and we either relieve each other, or engage a ‘ daily ’ worker at our joint expense, so 
that each of us gets a 2 hours’ interval for food before noon, and one hour again in the afternoon. 
Thus we actually work only 12 hours a day, and get 3 hours off. But we all have to be present 
at the mill at 5 a.m., and arc not allowed to leave till 8 p.m. ; and wo object to such long hours. 
As most of us live in villages at a distance of two to four miles from the mill, it means that we 
have to get up in the morning between 3 and 4 a.m., and do not get home till 8-30 or 9 P.M. 
Out of 325 weavers in mill No. 1, where we work, about 315 are Bengalis belonging to villages 
in the neighbourhood of the mill ; only 8 or 10 arc up-country men. The present long hours are trying 
to health, and we are all desirous of having the hours reduced. If wc earned somewhat less than at 
present that would not matter if we secured more comfort and better health. Our earnings last 
week were R5-3-0, R3-3-0 (four days only), R3-15-0, R4-8-0, and R6-8-0 (sirdars) re- 
spectively. We may not have earned such good wages before the present long hours with electric 
light were introduced, but we were content with our earnings and worked better. We must all 
come at 5 a.m. and stay till 8 p.m., otherwise our looms arc given to others ; so that it would be 
no use our employing extra ‘ daily ’ hands at our own expense. What we should like is fixed 
hours all the year round from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Witnesses No. 193. 

Kirtibas , Bholanath , and nine other spinners working in the Budge Budge Jute Mills near Calcutta* 

We work by shifts, each man doing about 10 or II hours a day. The actual working hours 
are not too long for us, but we object to having to come to the mill so early in the morning, and 
to getting away so late. The hours of atypical shift are 5 a.m. — 9 a.m. ; 12 noon to 3 p.m. ; and 4 
p.m. to 8 p.m., i.e., eleven hours in all. There were just as many shifts before long hours by electric 
light were introduced. We all live in villages in the neighbourhood of the mill, within four miles of 
it, and some of us have to rise at 3-30 a.m. and do not get home till 9 p.m. Our wages last 
week were R3-8-0, R3-3-9, R3-7-0, R4-0-0, R3-15-0, R3-12-3, R 3-5-0, R3-5-0, R3-15-0, 
and R4-0-0 respectively, the first four being for six days’ work each, and the others 
for seven days each, because machinery- cleaning was done on Sunday. Cleaning is always done 
on Sunday ; the sirdar is told to send so many hands and he selects a certain number of us spinners 
for Sunday work. We do half a day’s work and get a full day’s wage for it, so we all like this extra 
work on Sunday. 

Note. -T hin, and the preceding statement, were recorded by the President. The witnesses were produced 
before the Commission by Mr. A. C. Banerji, a local barrister, who is president of tbo “ Indian Labour Union. * 
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DACCA. 

Views or the Government or Eastern Bengal and Assam on tie questions referred to the 

COMMISSION. 

The number of factories working in this Province is small compared with most other Provinces Gtowfeswsf of 
of India. At the close of the year 1906 there were 99 factories at work, including 79 jute presses, EatUm Bengal #e d 

9 saw mills and 7 Railway workshops. The average namber of daily operatives employed was ^ t9am * 

18,002, of whom 709, or 8'9 per cent., were children. With the oxcoption of some lute presses, 
which work for only 4 or 5 months in the year, tho factories are generally small, and the Local 
Government is not in a position to furnish evidence of special value to the Commission. Besides the 
District Magistrate, who is ex-officio inspector of all factories in his district, the Civil Surgeon has 
been appointed inspector of factories within his jurisdiction, under section 3 of Act XV, 1881, in the 
18 districts of this Province which possess factories. The services of the special inspector of fac- 
tories in Bengal arc shared by this Government. Thoro is no establishment employed 6olelv for tho 
purpose of factory inspection. Tho question of strengthening the inspecting staff is now undor tho 
consideration of this Government, in communication with the Government of Bengal. But while 
the Lieutenant-Governor is satisfied that the present arrangements for inspection provide amply 
for tho health of the labourers, and sufficiently protect tho interests of all classes of factory labour 
employed in the Province, he considers that every factory should be occasionally inspected by an 
expert inspector recruited from England, but employed only after a period of training in India, and 
that tho managers of factories should bo in a position to obtain his advice. From enquiries recently 
instituted, Sir Lancelot Haro is assured that thoro are no abuses in this Province in connection with 
tho employment of adult males for an excessive number of hours, and that so far as Eastern Bengal 
and Assam is concerned, thoro is no case for restricting by legislation tho hours of labour of adult 
males. It is, however, not unlikely that such restriction would bo resented by the immigrant 
labourers who work in tho juto presses of Eastern Bengal. The season is a short one, lasting not 
more than fivo months, and these men are paid at piece-work rates, being free to work as many 
hours as they choose. During the short season their object is to earn as much as possilje. Children 
are employed to a very small extent in this Province. No abuse has been brought to %o notice of 
the Local Government in respect of their employment, but tho Lieutenant-Governor cordially 
accepts the suggestion that certificates of age nnd physical fitness should bo insisted on before 
children are allowed hi work in factories. To check tho impersonation of children who have been 
certified under the Indian Factories Act ns being above 9 years, by others below that ago, and to 
prevent the employment of children on two shifts under a double set of namos, inspectors of factories 
are required to call for the production of the certificates granted under section 5 of the Act, and if 
necessary to compare the thumb mark of tho child with the thumb mark on tho certificate ; and, if « 

considered desirable, to call for the muster roll of the factory, and to inakc any enquiries ^locossary 
for the purpose of identifying tho children whoso names «ro entered in it. 

Witness No. 194. 

- Licutcu*nl-Ooloiicl 72. N. Campbell, M. l.M.S . , Civil Surgeon of Dacca. 

I am not qualified to make any special report on the points referred to the Commission, as I - Lieutenant-Colonel 
have never had charge of a district in which factories, other than jute pressing and baling factories, Campbell, 
required inspection. Tho class of factory operatives Lam acquainted with is inrinly employed in Written evidence* 
jato pressing and baling. I cannot supply statistics showing tho relative healthiness of these 
operatives, as compared with the general average of the non-factory population of tho same class. 

In my opinion there is n » difference # Tho great majority of factory operatives are drawn, from tho 
surrounding population. In my opinion the factory population does not differ as regards physiquo 
from the general average of the same class. As far as l know they do not suffer more than the 
general jiopulation of the same class from any specific diseases. I cannot supply any statistics. In 
the event of definite limiting ages being prescribed, as regards certain classes of factory workers, tho 
only method of general applicability for determination of the age of any particular examinee would 
be the dentition test, in conjunction with tho physical development. Tho dentition test is fairly 
reliable in India. Tho average age at which permanent teeth appear in Indian children may bo 
stated as follows— 


(<j) Central incisors ... 

• •• 


... ... 7tli year 

(6) Lateral „ 

set 


... ... 8th „ 

(o) Canines „ 

see 


... 10th to 12th „ 

(d) Anterior bicuspids 

■ • • 


... 10th „ 

(<>) Posterior „ ... 

• it 


... ... 11th „ 

(/) Anterior molars ... 

• • • 


.. ... * th „ 

(i g ) fcecond „ 

• #E 


... 12th „ 

( h ) Posterior „ 



... 16th to 25th „ 


A child of 9 generally has 12 permanent teeth, and at the ago of 13 or 14, 28 permanent teeth. 

The law as regards the employment of children is not evaded in this district, as far as I know* 
Children of 12 years nnd over are employed in rope making, but only to a limited extent. I am un- 
able to give any advioo regarding tho appointment of medical inspectors, their pay, etc., as there is 
no necessity for special inspectors in this district. Tho standard suggested by the Textile Factory 
Labour Committee for latrine accommodation, viz., one seat for every 25 persons, appears suitable 
to me. 

Witness stated that ho had had about seven years’ experience of jute pressing factories in 0 fa j 
Naraingunj. The largo majority of workers were agriculturists from the surrounding villages# 

They were not drawn from a class entirely oonfined to mill work, and they were as healthy as the 
general average of the population. He thought that the busy season lasted for pbout six months 
m the year. The work was done by contract, and he was not aware of the length of the 'working 

13?L0 
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day. Only a very small number of women were employed, and the children assisted in rope making. 
The children were not examined by a doctor at all, and so far as the women and children were 
concerned there was no attempt to enforce the provisions of tho Act. The only workshop where the 
children wero cortified for age was tho Eastern Bengal Stato Railway workshop. In several of the 
jute presses no children wore employed at all, and in others several of tho children wero probably 
under 14 years of ago. They were over 12 years. It would not 1x5 any hardship to the owners to 
have theso children examined for age, as required by tho law. Comparatively littleiropo was re- 
quired for baling, and so the children probably did not work late. There was a certain amount of 
fluff in the sorting sheds, which would in some degroo be injurious to health. He had soen no oases 
of phthisis amongst the workers, but occasionally an European assistant complained of irritation in 
the throat. He had never met with a caso of tetanus due to jute pressing work. Witness did all 
the inspection work in Naraingunj. Besides the railway workshop and jute presses there were 
electric light works in Dacca and a soda water manufactory at Naraingunj. The electric light 
works did not como under tho Act, and they were controlled by a trust consisting, he believed, of tho 
Commissioner and Collector of Dacoft, and the Nawab of Dacca. Witness was not in charge of tho 
jail at Dacca, and so could not give definitely the average woight of tho inmates ; but he should 
think that 108 lbs. would lie a fair averago weight for a native. In his opinion tho workers were 
not overworked in the jute presses. Registers of tho workers were only kept in some of the bigger 
factories. He was not qualified to say that the provisions of tho Act relating to children were not 
earned out. The children only had very light work, but there were no regulations to prevent thorn 
working over seven hours. Ho had receivod no rules from Government on the subject. Tho law in 
regard to children was enforced in tho railway workshops. In the juto presses the children only 
worked in tho outside sheds for rope making, and they were not exposed to any danger from machin- 
ery or from dust or fluff. Witness sent his inspection reports to the Magistrate, who forwarded 
a copy to tho manager of the factory. There was very little difference between a child of over 12 
and one of 14. Ho regarded dentition as the chief test of age, but would also consider physical 
development in certain cases, lie kn^v of no prosecution in Naraingunj under tho Factory Act. 
He consider^ that one in fifty latrine accommodation was sufficient. 


Witness No. 195. 

Mr. P. E. S attic y Naraingunj . 

I am unable to answer any of tho questions put to mo, having no knowledge or oxpcricnco of 
the matters thorein refereed to. Tho business under my control is that of juto baling, in which 
work is it* full swing for only a few months of each year. All the company's employees are free will 
piece-workers, and we have no control over them in respect of their hours of work, etc. Jn no caso 
are children employed by my company, but they sometimes accompany their relatives (fathers or 
brothers) and assist them. As a genorstf rule no work is cl>ne except by day light. The hours of 
work varv from 10 to 12 hours a day, according to the length of the day, ami all workers stop to 
eat in tho middle of tho day. In my opinion no legislation is necessary in regard to the employ- 
ment of labour in connection with any of tho jute assorting and baling concerns, that I havo evor 
Been. 

Witnoss Itated that^he had been in Naraingunj for fifteen years ; he represented tho Narain- 
gunj Company Limited. They had two factories ; in tho one there were four hydraulic Boomer 
kachcha presses, and in the other three Watson's pakka presses. Jn the season they would employ 
about 700 men in tho pakka presses and about 500 in tho kachcha baling establishment. They 
worked an average twelve hours a day, and in tho pakka press there was night work for 20 days 
or bo a year, the press working from 7 a. m. to 7 or 8 r.M. There was no electric light in the 
kachcha press. The insurance policies which they accepted permitted them to work from 5 A.v. 
to 9 p.M. They were busy frem the beginning of August to the end of December; they then went 
on quietly to March or April; and during the remaining four months the pressss were practically 
closed. All the labour, both local and imported, was supplied by contract. They never paid the 
labourers direct, and kept no register of names, only a register of the total number of hands 
employed. In the ropo making department of halo presses some small boys wero brought in by 
their parents. The rope making propor was done by the men, and tho boys only assisted in tho 
very light work in connection with it. Tho children did not work over seven hours a day. They 
come in at seven in the morning, work till twelve or one, then they clear up and have. There were no 
regulations to prevent under age children from working beyond seven hours. The children worked 
in a freo and easy manner, and there had never been any question raised about them working over 
the legal time. No child was allowed in tho press house where there was machinery. The doctor 
made his inspection periodically. Tho firm had no control over tho children, and they could not 
therefore very well enforce, a rule that no child should work without first obtaining a certificate. 
To keep a register of the children would bo impracticable, owing to the way in which they changed 
from press to press. If tho contractor knew that they had to keep a register of the children he 
thought it might be managed, and the firm could place darwans at tho doors to prevent all children 
without certificates from entering. He thought that an adult worker made about one rupee a day, 
but the children merely assisted their parents and received no regular wages. Tho rates of pay to 
the contractor rarely varied, but sometimes money had to be advanced temporarilly to the imported 
labourers who came largely from Mirzapnr. Tho imported labourers also went from press to press, 
bnt the contractors wore not greatly inconvenienced thereby. Tho owners themselves did what 
they could to recover advances if a man came to one press with an advance owing to another press. 
All the largo firms were obliged to import labour, but some of the smaller firms could get sufficient 
labour locally. Even at the height of the season there was not a scarcity of hands. Witness knew 
of no press where work commenced at 4-30 a.v. Their presses worked from 7 a.m. to 5 or 6 P.v. 
and the men took it in turns to have their meals at midday. . The work at this time was slaoker, 
but the presses did not stop altogether. They employed a sufficient number of men to keep the 
presses going at full strength, after allowing for the percentage of hands always absent All the 
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work was pieoe-work, and the only wages paid direct by the firm were thoso to the darwans, Mr. P. B» fitttti* 
mechanics and clerks. There was no fixed meal time for the factory, but the coolies who bronght 
the jute stopped for two hours in the middle of the day. The firm understood that the whole of 
their premises were under the Act. They never worked on Sundays if they could possibly help it, 
and even on thoso exceptional occasions work would only last for half a day. lie considered that 
the Sunday’s rest was necessary for the workers. The hath or market day was on Thursdays, 
and the men took it in turns to go out for an hour or two on that day. It would be a great advan- 
tage to everybody if the hath could bo changed to Sunday. Work was not stopped howovor, on 
Thursday owing to the hath . The medical officer came about once every two or three months. The 
Special inspector had mado visits, but not so often as onoo a year. There were some small foundries 
and engineering works in Dacca, but ho knew of no other factories or industries in Eastern Bengal 
and Assam whioh would como under the Act. A coarse short staple cotton was grown in the 
hills, and some of it was exported. Cotton ginning was also oarried on by Messrs. Iialli Brothers at 
Naraingunj. 


Witness No. 196. 


Mr . 0 . R. W. Bryan, Naraingunj . 


I can furnish tho Factory Labour Commission wilh very littlo information of value, as the Mr. C.’R. W. Bryan, 
questions forwarded are applicable only in a very minor degreo to tho jute factories or rather Written evidtnot * ' 
pressing establishments of the mofussiL Most of thoso questions are framed, as 1 understand 
them, as applying to regular factories where workers have for tho most part to deal personally with 
maohincry of somo kind, and where in consequence it is of course necessary that regular hours, etc., 
should be kept. In baling or pressing establishments as conducted in Naraingunj and other 
mofussil stations this is not the case. Tho following figurciiWivo information as to tho quantity of 
labour employed in tho various establishments belonging to mis .firm : — - 

Messrs. M. David & Co. \ 

Narayangunj head branch ... Men 1,450 Women 150 Childron 40/50 


Sitalaokin „ 

K as 8i pur „ 

Tanbazur „ 

ChandpuT 
Madaripur ... 


... 

»» 

880 

». 

42 

99 

38 


99 

470 

99 

22 

99 

40 


M 

300 

99 

none 

99 

nono 

... 

» 

300 

99 

7 

If 

9 

... 

»» 

liO 

99 

2 

99 

20 


The abovo figures show tho average number of peoplo working in tho height of tho juto season, 
and do not repre sent tho yearly average. No women or children aro evor employed on machinery, 
i.e., in tho actual prosB houses themselves. There tho work m confined to a very small percentage of 
the total numbor of employees. Tho hours of work are from daylight to dark, with 2 to 3 hours off 
during tho day. 

Witness stated that tho wholo of their work was dono by contract. Tho firm only kept the Oral evidsnoo* 
names of the assorters, and paid them direct. Tho repo making was contract work, and they did 
not keep tho names of the children. Probably half tho children were under 14 years of age, and so 
far as lio was aware no attempt had ever been mado to enforce tho Act in this respect. No steps 
were taken to ensure that the children did not work beyond ilio number of hours laid down in tho 
Act. In tho height of tho season tho presses might work from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m., but that would bo 
tho longest day. In the palcka press they employed one-third extra hands more than were required 
for legitimate working, and extra men were also employed in tho kachrJm press. Tho men arranged 
intervals of rest amongst themselves. Tho only scarcity that bo experienced was amongst the 
cooly labourers for carrying jute. It would not interfere with the work if all the children were 
exatuinod, and only allowed to work so many hours a day. It wonld bo possible to employ adult 
labour in placo of tho children, though it wonld cost more in wages, but the number of children 
employed was so small that it would not affect tho work ono way or tho other. Sovonty-five par cant 
of the labour in the pukka press was imported. The medical officer inspected twice a year. The 
boiler inspector came every year, but ho did not think there had been a regular factory inspector 
near tho placo for years. They had got on perfectly well without inspection, but were quite willing 
to be inspected if that was thought desirable. They very rarely worked on Sundays. He considered 
six days work a week sufficient for the men, and if they stopped on the Sunday they got better 
work out of them. They could not get enough local labour and bo had to import labour for tho 
pakhu presses. They understood that tho whole of their promises came under the Act, though they 
did not consider that tho provisions of the Act were really noccssary in the case of jute baling 
premises in tho mofussiL 


Witness No. 197. 

Mr, 0 . Morgan , Naraingunj. 

I represent the Sonakunda Baling Co., Ld., Naraingunj. There are about 1,000 people em- Mr. G. Morgan, 
ployed in the carrying, assorting, baling and exporting of tho jute. The usual jute w'rittii niimm 
season period is 1st August to 31st January. The presses work usually from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. The * 

average number of hours a person employed in a press house works in 24 hours is about 12 
hours. They work at the presses in shifts, and usually take about 2 hours off during 
the working day. Coolies and assorters rest whenever they feel inclined, as they are paid by 
pieoe-work. I do not see any necessity for bringing jute presses under the Factory Act. My 
reasons are 

(1) No night work oan be done, as jute oannot be assorted by artificial light, and the 
presses are only allowed to work up to 0-30 p.m. under the insurance tariff. 
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(2) The only questions to which the Factory Act would apply in jute presses are:— 

(a) Coolie lines, 

(i) Water-supply, 

and these matters hardly require a special Act. 

(3) The whole labour is practically manual labour. Jute presses are in much the same 

position as tea gardens, and there is no proposal to bring the latter under 
a Factory Act, nor is there any nooessity for doing so. 

Jute presses have no night work, so the quostior. of women working at night does not 
arise. If it is decided to make the Factory Act applicable to all juto presses, I would suggest 
that a special part bo made for them alone, as very littlo of the goneral Act would be applicable 
to jute presses. This part might deal with : — 

(1) Hydraulic machinery and the safe-guards necossary. This only refers to *' pueca * 9 

balers, as “ Icutcha "presses require no safe-guards. 

(2) Accommodation in coolie lines. 

(3) Coolie lino latrines, providing one seat for every 25 porsons (this is our municipal rulo 

at present). 

(4) Drinking water-supply. 

Note.— The witness did not attend for oral examination. 


WiTNt:s3 No. 198. 

Afr. A. Nicoll, Chairman of the Naraitignnj Chamber of Commerce . 

I ara iminaging agent of Messrs. R. Sim & Co., Ltd., Naraingunj, juto commission agents. 
The labou^ conditions obtaining in the pressing and assorting of jute in Naraingunj and most 
mofu8sil stations being so different from those prevailing in other districts of India, it will only be 
necessary for the following reasons to reply to certain of the questions upon which evidence is 
required by tho Commission : — • 

(1) Tho working season only extends over a period of 6 to 8 months in each year. 

(2) The labour for importing and exporting juto is all adult males. Their working day is 
from daylight to dark with breaks of 2 hours or more for meals, etc. 

(3) In press houses (without, I think, any exception) only male adults are employed. This work 
is earned on under the shift system, aud the usual working hours are from daylight to dark ; in 
tho case of a few factories, work is carry*! on in the height of the season for an hour or two longer 
by the aid of the electric light. Men employed in press houses work very hard for a few months of 
tho year, but in no case for more than 7 to 8 hours a day. 

(4) In the assorting of juto women and children (the latter come with their parents) aro 

employed to a very small extent only. This work is earned on in sheds or godowns, entirely 
separato from press houses, iu which them is no kind of machinery whatever. The assorters of 
juto aro paid by piece-work, and being under no rest rid ions as regards working hours como and 
go as they please. In my opinion the working hours of male adults should not be limited, as tho 
conditions prevailing in mnfuml jute press houses renders limitation of working hours unnecessary. 
If it is considered advisable to restrict working hours, where the shift system is in voguo, I would 
favour the working hours from 5 A. M. to 8 i». M., provided that no male adult should work for more 
than 12 hours out of the 2t. 1 do not favour the suggestion that the engine be stopped for half 

an hour each day, as this would be of no benefit to any class of labour, in view of the very small 
number of children employed in mofussil jute factories, and t.l»e fact that such as are employed 
work only under their parents in the lighter kind of woik, the various questions regarding 
children are of no interest to jute press houses. Jute godowns and press houses are in all eases well 
ventihitod, while the sanitary arrangements in all factories in Naraingunj are under the control of 
the Municipality, and are periodically inspected by the Civil Surgeon of the district who holds tho 
office of ie spector of factories. I may mention that the above evidence lias been drawn up in consulta* 
tion wdth, and embodies the views of, tho members of Commits e of tho Naraingunj Chamber of 
Commerce, w'hich consists of representatives of the following firms:— 


Messrs. M. David & Co., 

represented by Mr, 

0. R. \V. Bi j 

M Haiti Bros. 

•• 

i» 

A. D. Mangos. 

M M. Sarkies & Sons, 

H 

t * 

T. David. 

M It, (41cn & Co., Ld., 

*• 

a 

It. Glen. 

** Naraingunj Co., Ld., 

it 

>* 

D. Mactavish. 

” Donaldson & Co., 

n 

M 

W. Hi Banks. 

« 

Note.— The witness did not attend for oral examination. 
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UofOT 8. L. APLIN, la., Deputy Commiuioner, Maulmain. 

in Maulmain there ia no necessity to Kmit the wording hcure of adult males, The usual hours Major 8. L. Aplto- 
of emSoyment are from 6 fir. to 11 i.u.ahd from 12-80 f.M. to sunset, t.«, about G p*. Th» Written -idnrt. 
SjyS^p ofthe workers has not been effected by long hours. W hours are lunlted, I think the 
maximum number of hours fixed should be 12. 

1 think— 

(11 tha t, except when working by shifts, the legal .working hours should be from sunrise to 

sunset or if the same hours are fixed for all the year round, 5-30 a.m. to 6 p.ii. ; % 

(2) that the engine should bo stopped for at least half an hour between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. ! 

and 

(3) that in factories working on the day-phift system the legal working hours should be 

from 5 A.m. to 8 p m., provided that ho adult male should work for more than 12 out 
of every 24 hours. 

Dhere have been no instances of illegal employment as adults of persons hetweon the ages of 
IS and 14 1 am aware of. Very few ohildiun ore employed in the mills here, and a special 

of a ii workers undor the ago of 16 is not necessary. 1 do not think women are ever employ- 
ed here at night. Put in any case to prohibit their employment is not, 1 think, necessary. Not 
only are obildren seldom employed here, but thoso era plpyed are, 1 bclievo, never less than abont 12 
years of ago. If tho minimum ago were raised, therefore, it would not affect anyone here. So far 
as Maulmain is ooncomed, therefore, certificates of ago and physical fitness are not required. The 

a anB wer applies to the case pf children who have hitherto worked half timo and are allowed to 
work full time as adults. No legislation is necessary here to prevent tho employment of children 
except in sets ; or to compel factory owners to provide elementary education for children working in 
the faotories ; or to prohibit non- working young children from accompanying workentio dangerous 
or unhealthy parts of factories. It is unnecessary to test samples of air faken from '\ct cries liere 
With a view" 7 to sconre proper ventilation. Tbe rice apd saw mills are sufficiently vefftilated. In 
Maulmain, where there is a very heavy rainfall, there is yaually too muoh, rather than too little, 
mmsture in the air. A standard o? moisture, if prescribed, could not bo enforced ; no water is 
required for humidifying pnrposes. Tho standard .of latripo accommodation, i.e , one seat for every 
25* workers, is, I think, sufficient. I .do not think spparate urinal accommodation is necessary. 

The saw mills have no doors. Tho doors of rice mills are kept open when work ia going on. 

It might he an advantage to prescribe that all doors of working rooms should he hung so as to open 
readily from the inside outwards in case of fire. I am inclined to think that further precfAtioiis for 
fa pnmg machinery in saw mills are required. The saws now are unprotected. The risk of accident 
is possibly slight, hut accidents are possible with careless workers. As local conditions vary so nmch 
uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India cannot, 1 think, be secured. 

The Civil burgeon is the medical inspector of factories here. So long as ho is able to spare the time 
I do not think tho assistance of a full-time medical inspector required. 

Witness stated that ho had lieen stationed in Moulmain for eighteen months, and had previously 0ro j evidence* 
been twice in charge of the district for about a year altogether. He had never received any 
complaints about, tho length of tho working hours in the mills, and he understood that tbe long 
houiw were always worked by shifts. It had never boon brought to his notice that the mills worked 
an intermediate period of sixteen hours between jhe daylight working and tho all day-and-night 
hours. He considered such hours vory long, and thought twelvo hours were enough for any man. 

It was of course necessary that tho supply of rioo should bo cleared before the rains, daring whioh it 
tnnnlilv. In tho Villases tho rice was stored in huge baskets covered with 


exemption tor nee mu in to permit ul uvouumu * v 

deterioration in tho health of the labourers ; and as the demand for labour was so groat, if they 
were overworked they would go elsewhere. The .Bormans had a natural aversion to hard work, 
and particularly to coolie work in the mills. Tbe great bulk of the imported Indian labour came 
and went every year, but a certain number migrated into the districts. He was in favour of p half 
hour midday stoppage, becauso that woald make sure that the men obtained a rest. He had not 
considered this matter from the mill-owner’s point oft view, however, and he intended tbe scheme of 
btmrs in his written evidenoo to ho taken as generally applicable to all mills, without special refer- 
ence to rice mills. None of tho mills, with one exception, had coolie lines ; and as the coolies all went 
home to breakfast, it was apparent that they left the mill at least once in the day and probably for 
considerably longer than half an hour There was no absolute certainty that they did got this half 
hour off, hut as a general rule this could be taken for granted. He was of opinion that tho indeter- 
minate intervals of rest allowed were a sufficient compliance with the Act. There were about seven 
hundred and fifty lodging-houses in the town, and they were governed by special bye-laws which 
had keen woently amended. Every lodging-house was bound to take out a license m January, and 
Hie fee was Rs. 2 for each person that the house was registered to accommodate. F or instonw, the 
registration fee would be Rs. 40 for a house licensed to accommodate twenty persons. The house* 
were inspected as regards cleanliness and ventilation. There had been bve-laws governing these 
houses for many years, hut they had not been strictly enforced until recently. When plague broke 
<m£e systematic inspection was started and several houses were closed. The condition of the houses 
it that time was distinctly bad. They wore overcrowded and insanita^r. 8iiu» the bye-law had 
lieen enfor ced some houses had been rebuilt. ‘Many houres, however, teed to evade the law and 
M^nent of the fee. He considered that the hands drank a great deal, and there wore a fair 
M MMiW d ihanor shops in the town. Practically no half-time ehildren were employed in Madman. 

wasnot aware why the order had been passed whereby themiHoompounds did pot 
-eostow ithba the stop* of the Act. Burmese ttoildten did net work m foetones, ami a very Ugh 
protetage of them Went to school. There had been a few accidents m the mills. Inst yew three 
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Major 89 L. Aplln* bojB were scalded in a boiler, and one died from shock, the result of the injuries he received. In 
tiie b&w mills one man had his foot cut, but ho did not remember any accidents through men falling 
on the top of the saw. None of the saws were guarded. He had made enquiries in reference to 
this and found that it was not customary in Burma to guard saws. Witness considered that the 
present latrine accommodation in the mills in Maulmain was sufficient. . He did not think that the 
present system for tho removal of night-soil was clean or satisfactory, but the difficulty was to 
suggest any other praoticahlo alternative. He was quite satisfied with the ventilation in the rice 
mills, but he had no objection to tho air boing tested. The hands did not suffer from any special 
ailments, and in his opinion they were a sturdy Tot. 


Witness No. 200. 


Lieui*OoL Evans. 
Written evidence. 


Lieutenant-Ouloncl Evam t I.M.S . , Civil Surgeon , Maulmain* 

Tho class of factory operatives I am acquainted with are those working in tho rioe and timber 
mills of Lower Burma. The engine-drivers and stokers, etc., are generally Chittagonians, w hile 
tho factory hands are almost without exception natives of Madras, generally 41 Coringhis. M I 
cannot give statistics showing tho relative hoalthineBS of tho operatives as compared with the 
general average of tho non-factory population, as there are no specific data upon whioh statistics 
can bo based, but 1 have formed tho opinion that they are quito as healthy as any other workers* 
In the rico and timber mills there are no conditions operating injuriously to health. Tho work is 
earned out practically in tho open air; there are no injurious or offensive materials or products to 
bo dealt witn and what dust there is is not of ail injurious or irritating nature. In fact, the term 
41 factory operative ” is misleading when compared with the term as applied to workers in factorios 
in England. The Coringhi coolie is generally a hard drinker, loves to spend his existence in tho 
most insanitary and dirty surroundings, and comes over here as a rule in an unvaccinatod state* 
Any diseases to which be may fall a prey are certainly more due to these causes than to the 
nature work in the mills in Lower Burma a comparison, can hardly be made between the 
physiquo of Ao mill-worker and tho non-mill workor, because Bunnans seldom work in the rico and 
timber millets coolies, and also because mill-workers aro not constantly mill- workers, that is a man 
will work any where, sometimes in a mill and sometimes reaping paddy. When the reaping is finished 
largo numbers go to work in the rice mills, which, however, in Maulmain at any rale, only work at 
most for four or five months in the year. In some of the large timber mills, though, I believe tho 
same hands are more or less permanent, and these men certainly enjoy as good health as their 
copatriots outsido, Tho operatives do not suffer from any specific discuses more than the general 
population. I know of no method of arriving at the exact ago of any particular examinee, and, as 
far as I yn aware, there is no such method. Tho dentition test can only bo relied upon to give the 
approximate age. I have formed no opinion of my own upon the ages at which the teeth mention- 
ed in tho question aro cut, but have, in cases requiring a decision, accepted as authoritative the 
information given upon the point in Lycm’s Medical Jurisprudence for India. It is Lot my experi- 
ence that the existing law as to the employment of children in factories is evaded. As a matter of 
fact very few, if any, factories in Maulmain employ children under 14 years of age, and none employ 
children under 9 The trouble of having to get tho children certificated militates against their em- 
ployment and even when hoys are employed they are only employed in “tallying ” bags or baskots of 
rice or paddy, and have no connection whatever wit!) tho machinery pari of the mill. Their work is 
of the lightest, and free from danger. On the question of the whole time appointment of medical 
inspectors I can only speak frem my experience of factories in Maulmain and Akyab, and I am 
decidedly of opinion that tbo appointment of whole-time inspectors is quito unnecessary in those 
places. I considered the standard suggested by tbo Textile Factory Labour Committee for latrine 
accommodation, namely, one seat for every 25 persons, to be suitable and sufficient. The provision 
of ono seat for every 50 persons as laid down in the rules made under tho Factory Act I consider 
to be too small. 


Oral evidence. 


Witness stated that he had been stationed in Maulmain for thirteen years. The men employed 
in the rice mills were mostly Chittagonians and Madrasis. The former were employed in the mills 
proper, and the latter in carrying and coolie work. The work had not had an adverse effect upon 
their health. Ho was not aware that the employes in any mill worked for 18 hours per diem. 
He thought that tho Madras cooly could work twelve hours without injury to health, but in cargo 
loading on steamers they worked as long and probably harder. Labour was scarce; and if tho hours 
were too long tbo men would go elsewhere. Often in the icapiog season residents in Mnulmain had 
to pay from twelve annas to ono rupee for a day coolie. In his opinion many of tho hands were 
addicted to drink. In tho saw mills there wore about two accidents a month, mainly injurios to tho 
hands or legs due to logs of wood falling on tho men. Tlie larger number of accidents wore slight 
in character. From the medical point of view it would be desirablo to fence the saws, but this 
was, from the nature of things, probably impracticable In comparison with home, where he had 
had some experience in a manufacturing town, he considered that there were fewer accidents 
here. Witness did not pas* twcnly children a year, and he did not remember ever having to reject 
a child as under nine yearB. Tho Burmese children went to school, and were not employed so 
largely as Indian children. The mills had no medical men of their own, and if the hands wanted 
medical treatment they usually went to a native doctor, oi to one of ten privato dispensaries in the 
town, or oconsionally to tho Civil Hospital. If it was a surgical matter they generally came to the 
hospital. Witness inspected each factory once a year. He visited tho latrines, had a general look 
round, saw what children were employed, and inspected tho water-supply. He did not think that 
any mill had tho town water-supply laid on. They usually obtained their water from wells. He 
did not consider the present latrine accommodation enough, in some instances, and the present 
system of having the latrines over the river was not the most ideal arrangement, though at present 
the only praoticahlo one. The amount of excreta put into the river, however, could not have any 
appreciable effect on health. When calculating latrine accommodation, all the hands in the factory 
should be included. So far as the mills in Maulmain wore concerned, he did not ttiiny that mw 
amendment of the Act was necessary, and he had seen no abuses whioh required to be remodied* * 
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With ass No. 201. 

Mr. Bagnley , I.O.S., Officiating Deputy Commissioner , AmAsrrf District . 

In this district there is no necessity to limit the working hours of adult males. The physique mjuttneS&n 
of workers has not been affected by long hours. In the rice and saw mills of this district there has 
keen no illegal employment of children below 12 and 14 as adults. For mills in this district there 
|e no necessity to make any regulations whatever about women and children or young persons. 

Practically none are employed here. Women are not employed at night. No children anywhere 

near the age of 9 are employed. I do not think there are more than a dozen under 14 in the whole 

district. In consequence it is not necessary to trouble about certificates of age and physical fitness 

when working half-time orf all-time, No regulations are needed about the omployment of children % 

in sets. Elementary education for factory children by mill-owners is quite unnecessary. Non- working 

children never go into rice or saw mills. There is no necessity to take measures about purity of air 

in rice and saw mills. The moisture of the air here is determined by nature, and could not and 

need not be altered. Air is never humidified here. In all the mills here the river is used as a 

latrine. Saw mills are mere sheds and the doors of rice mills are always kept open when work is 

going on. It does not matter whether they open inwards or outwards. I consider that largo 

circular saws should certainly be protected in some way. Coolies are in the habit of riding up with 

the logs on the moving tables, and the least carelessness may result in a leg coming off. I must 

admit, however, that no suoh accident has occurred during my stay here. The Factory Act should 

not be made uniform over the whole of India. Regulations necessary for Bombay cotton mills are 

quite superfluous and harmful when applied to a Maulmain saw mill. Whethor full-time medical 

inspectors are necessary depends entirely on the amount of work that the present medical inspector, 

t.e , the Civil Surgeon, has to do. It is a question, in my opinion, best lert to them. 

Witness stated that he had boon for eighteen months in Maulmain. He had had no ozporienoe seidenee$ 
elsewhere of factory inspection work. In his opinion the only matter which demanded attention in 
Maulmain was the guarding of the largo circular saws in the saw mills. All accident afsvere reported 
to him. The accidents wore mostly caused by planks dropping on the men or throjgh the men 
catching their fingers in tho saws. He did not remember a case of a man being caugflt in a pulley 
shaft, but there had been one or two accidents through the timber flying back from the saw. He 
oould not say why tho coolies outside the factory were treated as outside the Act. There was 
nothing in the inspection work in Maulmain which required a special medical man, and that work 
oould be done efficiently by the district staff. Witness inspected the factories once a year. He was 
not in favour of the hours of work in rice mills being restricted. The long hours did not last for 
many weeks, and directly tho mills became very busy they went on double shifts. The £-hour 
interval between 12 noon and 2 p.m. as required by tho Act was not given as a definite fixed interval. 

The men, however, took a breakfast interval of an hour, or an hour and a half, between 11 a m. and 
1 p.m. It could not be absolutely guaranteed that each individual man did get his half hour off in 
the course of tho day. Howevor, witness had never seen any half-timers illegally employed. He 
had never included the outside hands as part of the factory staff. Burmese children went to school, 
and only began work when fifteen or Bistccn years of ago. Up to that time they were under tho 
tuition of tho priests or at school, and practically speaking every Burman had been taught to read 
and write. Tho season for the rice mills was short and sharp, and therefore no restriction of hours 
was necessary. If thoro was to be a restriction of hours, it should not apply to tho rice mills, as 
the men had their Sundays off, and also tho time when the mills were closed owing to the supply of 
paddy running short. 


Witness No. 202. 

Mr. E. Hill , of the Arracan Company , Limited , Maulmain t 

I represent the Arracan Company, Limited, in Maulmain, and am in ohargo of thoir rico mill 
situated in the Moungan Division of Maulmain. The number of men employed varies from 30 to ***** 

30, and they work in shifts. No women or children are employed inside the mill. I have no 
definite record of how many days during the last ten years the mill has worked over twelvo arid 
a half hours a day. A fair average would probably be fifty days a year. There are also no records 
available from which to arrive at the average daily number of hours the mill has worked during 
the last ten years. The mill generally works steadily from the end of December to tho end of 
April, doing twelve hours a day with tho exception of the fifty days above mentioned, during 
which period the average daily hours would bo about eighteen hours. Regarding tho main points 
referred to the Commission, I am of opinion that tho working hours should not be limited. If 
they are to be limited, a 12-hour day might bo fixed for males. This to include a 1-hour interval. 

No further precautions for fencing of machinery appear neoessary here, and I do not consider a full- 
time medical inspector is required. Wo havo no record as to what tlio cost of running the mill 
per hour would be. At present the employes are paid on the basis of a 12-hour day; if the 
working hours were reduced below twelve, it would naturally follow that the cost of milling per 100 
baskets of paddy would be increased. No ohildren, half-timers or young persons are employed in 
the mill (there being no suitable work for them) ; tho question of certificates as to physical fitness 
and hours of omployment does not arise in connection with our mill. If definite time-limits should 
be prescribed within which only the employment of operatives would bo legal, it would be prefer- 
able to fix a maximum number of hours, leaving it to the discretion of eaoh individual employer 
to settle the time for the commencement and termination of the day’s work. If a definite time- 
limit, beyond which no operative oould be legally employed, wore to be fixed, provision should 
made whereby x it would be permissible fpr the employer to arrange with his employes to 
work overtime. In small plaoes like Maulmain it is not always possible to get extra mill 
hands to occasionally work a mill a few hours overtime, and the usual staff are generally 
quite prepared to do suoh overtime, they of course being paid extra for doing so. 1 do 
not think inspectors from the United Kingdom are required for rioe-mill work in Burma! nor do 
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Ored evidence* 


Mr. B. Calder. 
Written evident*. 


think it at all necessary for factory inspectors to have a portion of their training in Engla nd 

* in fQige, it should 


If it is eventually decided to intjrpduqe a ^nore stringent ijbap *that %t prweqt 
contain provisions introducing a certain amount of elasticity in regard to fixed hours of labour* 
I have up suggestions to .m&ke as regards .the housing of factpxy hands. 

Witness stated that he had had twenty-eight years’ experience of the ricemilling indnsi 
in Burma, twenty years of wbioh had been spent in Maulmain. The hours and conditions 
work were the same now as when he first came to Burma. The season commenced with day light 
working ; then they worked up to tO r. m ., and finally the mill ran all day and night. This year 
they began on February 17th to work all night and prior to that they had worked for a fortnight 

up to 10 r.M. The length of the working day depended upon the supply of paddy, and from $$5 

end of April the factory was piaotically dosed down. After the ruins a certain amount of paddy 
Game down through those creeks that were only flooded during the monsoon, and so they xoilfaft 
in September or October for a few days. The new crop came in about the middle of December. If 
the hours were restricted to twelve, mills would have to obtain extra hands for the 10 p.m. working 
dayp. It would not l>e impossible, however, to start the twenty-four hours working a little earlictey 
It was essential to keop the godowns ns clear as possible, and the 10 p.m. day was therefore 
necessary before they started the 24-hour day. In an emergency they had worked up to 12 p.tf, 
but on those occasions the head tindal obtained extra hands. The men were always paid d<mb|& 
wages for the hours after 6 p.m. The men were quite satisfied with this, and preferred the 'lopg 
day to the 12 -hour day. Witness could not say how much time a man had off in the 18-hour 
emergency days. The intervals of rest were left to the tindal to arrange. In the 24-hour day they had 
two complote sets, and the men were all numbered ; but it would be possible for a man ,to work 
twenty .four horns without the company knowing. This was very unlikely, howover, as the men 
were very independent and would not work twenty- four hours consecutively. He had never had a 
strike. The godown coolios were supplied by contract The contractor received so much per hun- 
dred bags, ana presumably recouped himself for the passage money of tho coolies frqm Madras when 
paying them .their w^ee. The inside men were Cliittagonians, and the majority were employed a $ 
the year routJi for repairing and overhauling when the mill was closed. Those who were nof 
required didjjcultivating work until tho next season. He had about two hundred outside mop 
engaged in earn ing rice-baskets. The hopper did not come under the Act, his hopper was in thb 

S odown. Witness did not think that the mills would be affected if the outsido men were included in 
le Act. Up to a fqw yeprs agp he personally included all theso men in his return to tho jLqcid 
Government, but was informed .that it was not necessary to do so- They employed two qr 
three children, who were formerly certified by the Civil Surgeon. Tho children earned no m 
Rs. 8 to .10 a month, and worked up to ton hours a day. Ho obtained certificates for the 
children because ho understood fye compound was part of the factory, but this appeared 
jjQt to ho so. Two women were employed in sampling rice. They worked for twelve hours, put 
were allowed two hours off, although they could not iioth lie away at the same time. If wopien were 
prohibited from working at night they cquld get men to do this sampling work, hut women wore 
preferred as they were quicker with their fingers. Men only were employed in bag-stitching. Jp 
the 10-hour day the women came late, took time off, and did not probably work more than eleyep 
hours a day. .It would not affect the mill adversely if women were strictly prohibited frega 
Working more than eleven hours from start to finish. If a 12-hour day were introduced 
then the rice-nulling industry should bo allowed a special overtime exemption for that period ,q| 
tho season when there was top much paddy for a 12-hour day and not sutficiont for a 21-hpi^r day. 
Tho overtime would only last for about three weeks in the year. There were very few absoqteqp, 
and very little sickness amongst the hands The Chittagonians rarely absented themselves f bar 
holidays. The Madras coolies, who carried the bags, seemed to stop in Maulmain, but there were 
changes amongst the other coolies. Tho bag-curriers earned a high wage. The mills already, 
had more latrine accommodation than was laid down in the Act so far as the inside men were con- 
cerned. 


Witness No. 203. 


Mr. JET. Calder , of Moser*. Bvlloch Bros. Sf Co., Ltd., Maulmain. 


Rice-mill. The number of men employe^ 
or children are employed. There ’ll 


I represent Bulloch Brothers <fe Co’s. Mupun 
varies from 31 to 54, and they wprk in shifts. No women 
UO definite record for how many days during the last ten years the mill has worked qver twqlvo 
and a half honrs a day. A fair average would probably bo forty days a year. There are also up 
definite records available from which to arrivo at the average daily number of hours the mill has 
worked during the last ten years. The mill generally works steadily from the end of Dqpe^bqr Jo 
the .end of April, doing twelve hours a day, with the exception of the forty days above mentioned, 
during which period the average daily hours would be about twenty-one and a half hquri- 
Regarding the main points referred to the Commission, I am of opinion that the working hqm 
of male adults shpuld not .be limited. If they are to be limited, a 12-hour day might bo 

to inclu^ 0 P J-bour interval. No further precautions for fencing of maehinejy a ppe ar 
necessary ,here, npr does there seem to be any call for a full-time modical inspector. There are 
Statistics gyailaUp tpphaw the effect of forking days of varying length on the econoutiqfd working 
of the mi\l. Tpp precess pf rioe milling being entirely mechanical the length of, the day hjp up 
direct bearing , qn the cost cjf working. A 8 no children, half-timers or “ young pppQUS M pap 
•Deployed in the mill (there being no suitable work for tbqin)> the question of certificates ft* fo 
physic^ hours of employment does not arise in connection wjth ,t^ig mill. If'dejhftlte 

tin^lmtit* should to presoribed witt^n which only the employment of operatives WQpk be lm$$ v 
it would Ve pse^fthl© tp fix u maximum number of Hours, leering it fio t*he, idiscretxon of Mflk 
individ- d employer ,to settle the time for thp commencement and termination of fk* — — *- 


ifiuijie jj&e-lijpait, beyond which no op^tiye could' be le^qljiy enjoyed, .were 
should made whereby, if reqoired, it ^vpuJd bepwmwifde for tjm qjfuployqr 


a definite Jji 

Fiawn 


with tho operatives to work overtime. In distant centres Tike Maulmain, it is not always 
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to get extra operatives to occasionally work a mill a few hoars overtime, and the usual staff are H# Cild** 
generally quite ready to do such overtime. They of course, for such work, get enhanced pay. 

There is no necessity to get inspectors from the United Kingdom, nor for factory inspectors to 
have a portion of their training in England, for mill work here. If it is eventually deoidad to 
introdace a law more stringent than that at present in forco, it should contain provisions introducing 
a certain amount of elasticity in regard to fixed hours for labour. I have no suggestions to make 
regarding the housing of factory hands. 

Witness stated that he had had fourteen years’ experience in the rice industry fn Rangoon, Oral 
Chittagong, Bassein, and Maul main. The number of hands mentioned in his written evidence 
referred only to those inside the mill building. Thore would be about two hundred hands in the 
oompound in addition to the internal workers. He understood that only those in the mill itself 
camo within tho scope of tho Factory Act, and that tho labourers who carried the rice from the 
boats to the godowns were outside the Act. If tho hopper-men also came under the Act it would 
affeot an additional thirty- five men. It would not affect tho working of tho mill if all the men 
in the compound came under the Act. Boys were not now employed in carrying heavy rice bags 
and ho had no recollection of their having done so in 1897, when the question appeared to have 
been first raifod. They had threo seasons of work in the rico mill : daylight working for three 
months ; from daylight up to 10 r. m. for one month, and all day and night for one month. There 
was only one shift for the 10 -hour day, hut in the all-day-and-night working there wore two 
distinct shifts which changed at 6 o’clock. The engino did not stop at any time during the day, but 
the men wero allowed ono and a half hours off in a 12-liour day, and the headmen arranged the 
intervals of rest, which were not given at any particular time. Somo men took their rest all at one-time 
but others halved it during the morning and afternoon. During the remainder of the year — i. e. t for 
about seven months— tho mill was closed. The hours that the mill worked were arranged 
so as to keep pace with tho supply of paddy, and the bulk of the work had to bo completed 
by the beginning of May. All the paddy had to be milled with tho exception of that placed in the 
godowns. The storing capacity of the mills varied, but his linn could store up to 5,000 tons. A 
restricted 12-huur day would adversely affect them during the month when they had to ^rork up to 
10 p. m , when the supply of paddy was too much for a 12- hour day, but not enough forUll-day-and- 
night working. They could not always arrange for sufficient labour for ull-day and night 
working, and the 10- 1\ M. day was essential in the rice mills. The paddy came down in rushes, 
and generally had to Ik? milled at once, so that the men on occasions had to work for as long as 
they were willing to work. He considered that the 10 hour day was the limit of their capacity for 
working. The men liked tho 10 hour day because they received from one and a half times up to 
double pay for the extra hours, and their health was not injured by working long hours for one 
month only. Tho Company employed a few tally boys in the compound. They received about 
Rs. 8 a month, and were from thirteen to fourteen years of age. lie could not say whether l^ese boys 
were examined by a medical man He regarded them as part of the outdoor staff. They were 
clerks, and did no manual labour of any kind. In the IG-hour day the men in tho mill obtained 
two hours off. During the other fourteen hours the mi n win* came under tho Act had to attend to 
the machines. They did not lea vo the mill and loiter about. Tho outside workers did a 12-hour 
day, and rested for the remainder of the time. The starting pay of tho millmen was Us. 14, and 
this increased gradually. Thu average pay was Us. 20, and the headmen earned Us 50. Tho 
outdoor coolies earned from Ue. 1-4 to Us. 2-2 a day ; the men who handled baskets, from He, 1 to 
Re. 1-4 a day; and tho bagearriers, from Re. 1-Si to Us. 2 a clay. Witness had uot made any 
attempt to check the actual working hours of these coolies. Witness considered that it was absolu- 
tely impracticable to build sufiieient storing accommodation to store tbe paddy and so work an 
average 12-hour clay all the year round. If the additional storing accommodation were available, it 
would not be impossible to work the 12-hours clay; but in his opinion tbe buildings required would 
bo too huge for practical purposes. If they stored the paddy there was the probability of it becoming 
damaged during the monsoon even though no rain should actually get at it. Paddy went off colour 
as soon ns tho temperature exceeded 1 12 J Fahrenheit.. The trade was carried on at present on the 
basis of a seasonal arrangement, and the trade would much prefer that this should continue. Tho 
growers of the paddy had no accommodation, and tho millers could not provide sufficient storage. 

If tho paddy was cut green it heated and would not keep. If paddy had to be stored for a 
considerable timo, it would probably be necessary to have it diied, and the buildings carefully venti- 
lated. Further, it' would bo impossible to finance all this paddy and to have so much capital locked up. 

Witness did not think that the larger quantity of the Muulmain paddy went to Calcutta. He could 
not say whether three crorcs of bags were exported from Burma, This year’s crop amounted to 
two and a half million tons of lice, valued at roughly £ 7 a ton, and this represented too largo an 
amount of rico to Ikj stored. The millmen on me from Chittagong, and the outside workers were 
Mndtasis (Coringhis). Of tho latter some stopped for years in Maulmain, but others returned to 
Madras when tho season was over. Tho millmen wero regular workers, and did not absent them- 
selves. Tho Company never called on a day man, even in an emorgenoy, to work the night shift 
also. In his experience the workers us a class had not deteriorated in physique, and they wero a 
sturdy lot of men. They employed no Burmans, as they did not take to mill work. A few Burmese 
women at ono time used to sew bags, but that was all. The men had no desire for oooly lines, as 
they all resided in tho town. Ho thought each man paid eight annas a month »s rent, sometimes 
six men would rent a house for Rs. 2 a mouth. All tho lodging-houses were under Municipal 
regulations. W itnoss had never seen the Burmans working hard at agriculture, although they 
sometimes undertook light employment. Up in the far north the Burman might work harder. The 
proposed young persons cLiss of youths from fourteen to i ighteen years of age to work twelve hours 
a day would not affect the industry wt all. Neither would it affect the industry if the mill 
oompound was brought under the Act, provided there was no regulation concerning the length of 
hoars. As tho compound workers were in the open air, there seemed no reason for interfering with 
them. He would prefer to have no limit to the hours that the oompound workers oould work, as 
occasionally there was a rush of boats containing paddy, and these had to be oleared at once. U 
the compound was brought under the Act, it would probably be necessary to increase the latrine 
accommodation. 
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WlTNBBS No. 204. 

Mr. 0 . McOeorgc , Manager of the Bombay •Burma Trading Corporation Maulmain . 

Witness statod that he had had seventeen years’ exporionoo of saw mills in Rangoon and 
Maul main. They employed in their Maul main mill about threo hundred and twenty hands, all 
adults. Children wore not employed owing to tho trouble of examination and of keeping a register. 
They had a few apprentices, but their minimum ago would be about eighteen years. The hours of 
work wore from 6 a.m, to 11 a.m. and from 12-30 p.m. to 5-30 p.m., and they never worked more 
than an extra half hour. Tho work was all done in open sheds. Tho leading hands were BurmanB, 
but the ordinary coolies were Tamils and Tolu gus, while the engine-room staff were Chittagonians. 
The hands were paid by tho month on the Saturday nearest to the 15th of the following month. 
There were not many absentees, and there was no necessity to provide extra hands for absenteeism. 
The average pay was about Its. 14 a month, and tho men were poorer in physiquo than the oontraot 
men emx>loycd by the rice mills. They were not inquired to lift or carry heavy weights, and tho 
majority of tho men could not work in tho rico mills, as they were not up to the standard required 
thero. No payment was made for the extra half hour worked occasionally. All the coolie work 
was dono by Indian labour. The Burmans were trained in the saw mill and they seemed to have 
a natural inclination for timber work. They earned from Rg. 30 to Kb. 75 a month. A restricted 
12-hour day would not effect them in tho ordinary course, but thoro was tho possibility that it might 
bo injurious. The present Act had not hampered them in any way, oxccpt that witness considered 
that there was no necessity for tho compensating holiday in tho week when they worked on a 
Sunday, as a special occasion. As a matter of fact they bad twice within his experience worked on 
Sundays without giving the compensating holiday. They could not give tho holiday because thoy 
had not the extra staff with which to run the mill. On those two occasions it waB to escape 
demurrage on steamers, aB tho vessels were waiting and tho cargo had to be completed. They only 
worked on tho Sundays then because it was necessary to give the extra day’s work. Should a 
restricted 12 -four day be enforced, then there should ho a special exemption for saw mills to allow 
overtime or ^ork on Sunday to meet such a contingency as ho had referred to. Tho number of 
Sundays on^which it was permissible to work might he limited to a few in the year. As a rule 
they always gave the Sunday holiday, and in addition other holidays during the year. In 1907 
the additional days were made up of two Christian, two Hindu, and eight Burmese holidays. 
Although they could not get all the hands they would like, yet they had not been seriously incon- 
venienced so far. In his opinion the saw mills did not get now quite so good a class of man ag 
formerly ; they did not appear to be so strong. The into of w ages had not increased. Thero were 
not bo many timber mills as there used to he, but the rice mills had increased. Ho did not think 
that the /feb should bo made more onerouB for tho employer than it was at present. They were 
sufficiently inspected as it was. Thero were about threo or four slight accidents a year in their 
mill, but an accident on the main saw bench was a very rare occurrence. The men were supplied 
with a special safety holder ; but sometimes they did not use it, and most of the accidents were 
duo to this neglect. 

KOTi.«*-The witness did not submit written evidenco. 
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Witness No. 205* 


Mr. JBT. Q . A. Levesnn , I.O.S.fDietriet Magistrate, "Rangoon , repr denting the Government of Burma • 

There is no speoial factory inspection establishment in the Province. Factory administration Mr. Lemoa 
is conducted by District Magistrates. Whore local circumstances render it necessary, Sub- Divisional Written 
Officers havo been appointed inspectors to assist the District Magistrate, and Civil Surgeons have 
generally spoaking, been appointed (medical) joint inspectors. There being no special establish* 
ment, no system of recruitment or training is required. The present system has hitherto worked 
satisfactorily ; and thore is, so far as can be seen at present, no necessity to alter it. Labour 
conditions in the Province are not such as to roquiro stringent measures to prevent sweating ; thero 
are no industries involving processes which call for special hygionio precautions, and land conditions 
are not such as to necessitate strict supervision with regard to over-crowding or ventilation. The 
present establishment is adequate for present needs. A consideration of the problems with regard to 
factory administration wliich have presented themselves in various parts of India, and of the fact 
that no such problems have arisen for solution in this Province, indicates that factory conditions in 
Burma are entirely different from those in, say, Calcutta or Bombay. It is therefore difficult to see 
any useful result whatever that would ensue from centralization of factory legislation, if it is 
found advisablo to invest supremo control in India in the Department of Commerce and Industry, 
the Province of Burma should bo specially exempt fr*om such control. Thero would apparently be 
no objection to the deputation of an export from that Department to visit the Province and advise 
the Local Government once in, say, ten years ; but continuous and immediate control by the Depart* 
ment would simply mean waste of time and trouble. Thero is no need at present to employ whole- 
time medical inspectors of factories. Hygienic conditions in the factories are precisely the same as 
those outside : sanitary improvements can l.>cst bo earned out in conjunction with, and as an integral 
part of, measures adopted for tlio whole neighbourhood ; and as regards special processes involving 
unhealthy surroundings, no question has as yet arisen calling for special or expert advice. As no 
staff is required it is not necessary to deal with details as to duties, strength, recruit ment, etc. No 
symptoms havo been observed of the physique of workers having been affected by long Hairs; thero ia 
theref' >ro no necessity to limit the working hours of adult males, and to do eo wou | needlessly 
harass factory owners. If hours arc to be limited they should bo fixed at the maximum consistent 
with the reasons which lead to the conclusion that limitation is necessary. The only method of 
enforcement that suggests itself is the appointment of a special inspector to visit mills at or about 
the beginning and end of thu legal working hours. There is no reason to suppose that persons 
between the ages of 12 and 14 are to any appreciable extent illegally employed as adults; no 
instances of physical deterioration of such persons have been observed either from illegal employment 
as adults or from any other cause ; the creation, by law, of a special class of 41 young persons 99 
with restricted working hours is therefore not required. This creation of a special class young 
persons 99 is unnecessary, and 4 lie maintenance of a register of ages to facilitate enquiries would 
entail constant supervision and offer no corresponding advantages. No facts have been observod 
indicating any necessity to prohibit the employment of woihen by night. It is undesirable to raise 
tho ago at which children are allowed to work in factories. The work on which children are at 
present employed consists of — 

(1J making up packets of candles in the Burma Oil Factory. The work is light, tho working 
time sufficiently restricted ; hygienic conditions are good, and the discipline maintained 
is excellent ; 

(2) in Mower & Co.’s rope works at Kamakasit, practically the children are allowed to 

play at working so as to Iks under their mothers’ eyes. It is done in tho open air and 
is entirely unobjectionable ; 

(3) miscellaneous light jobs in tho mills, such as sweeping up shavings, removing empty 

baskets, etc. No strain of any kind is involved ; actual employment is intermittent, 
and there appears to be nA reason to apprehend unfavourable physical results. 

Certificates of age are at prosen t required and may be continued ; thero is no objection to 
requiring the addition of certificates of physical fitness, though present conditions show no indications 
that the latter are required. So far as this Province is concerned thero appears to be no object in 
prescribing that certificates of age or physical fitness bo procurod before children who have hitherto 
worked half-time are allowed to work as adults. Thero appears to bo no object in prescribing that 
children shall not bo employed except in regular sets. Thero appears to lie no object in prescribing 
that factory owners bo obliged to provide elementary education. There appears to be no object in 
prescribing that children should be prohibited from accompanying workers to dangerous or un- 
healthy parts of factories. No sufficient reasons exist to prescribe analytical standards of purity 
for air. No sufficient reasons exist to prescribe analytical standards of moisture for air. N 
sufficient reasons exist to proscribe analytic? al standards of purity for wator. There appears to be no 
objection to raising tho standard of latrine accommodation to ono seat per 25 workers or to the 
provision of separate urinal accommodation, but the noccssity for either provision has not yet 
manifested itself. 

As regards provision of exit* in case of fire, no provision is required in the case of rooms where 
the bulk of^the work is carried out, bocauso, from the conditions of the work there, they are 
praotioally open to free egress. Where special masonry walls are erected round engine and boiler 

S aoes to ♦suit insurance requirements some such provision may occasionally be found advisable, but 
e legislation should lie elastic, e.g., by empowering Local Governments to make rules on the 
•ubjeot. The provisions of section 12 of the Act appear to be sufficiently stringent in the matter of 
fencing machinery. It is difficult to see any advantage likely to acorue by insisting on uniformity 
of practice throughout India in the administration of the Factory Act. Owing to the conditions of 
the labour market and the nature of tho principal industries in Burma, it appears improbable that 
any serious evils would have grown up even if no Factory Act had ever been in force at all. It ia 
not suggested that the present administration of tho Act should be in any way relaxed, but it is- 
suggested that the multiplication of rules and conditions, the necessity for which has not yet presented 
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itself, will detract the attention of owners from tlie few essential points now insisted on, namely* 
fencing of machinery, employment of children, and elementary sanitation. And it appears probable 
that the petty annoyance of l>eing obliged to comply with detailed piovisions, the object of which is 
not clear, will tend to induce owners to comply with the letter of the law and resist interference 
beyond the letter, instead of, as at present, showing a ready acquiescence in any suggestions made by 
the ins [sectors. if legislation on tho lines suggested in the questions be found necessary, the employ* 
inent of full time inspectors will doubtless l>o required ; but if tho opinions expressed in the replies* 
that further legislation is not at presont required, bo approved, the pivsent staff may be considered 
adequate. It has the advantage of consisting of officers of position whose moral influenco as such is 
believed to bo a valuablo factor in tho maintenance of suitable conditions, such as could hardly be 
expected from the members of a special staff of less imposing official status. 

Witness stated that thero were approximately one hundred and eighty factories in Rangoon. 
Maulmuin and Hussein were tho other two largo centres of industry in Burma. Witness was 
responsible for the whole of the inspection of tho factories in Rangoon Town. He visited them 
onco a year, with an additional visit to those factories where pe troleum was refined. The Medical 
Joint Ins [iretors also visited twice a year. Tho same system of inspection was followed in Bassein. 
If it were considered necessary in India to withdraw tho inspection duticB from the Joint Medical 
Officers and to appoint whole-time inspectors, he did not think that the Government of Burma 
would offer any objection to that system being followed in Burma. Tho ins pcetions at present 
overlapped. There was no procedure definitely laid down to insuro that any defects in factories 
report 'd by the inspectors were in fact remedied. As a general rule, if any defects were reported, 
witness drew the attention of tho manager to tho points raised and required him to send an inti- 
mation within a given time that they had receive d attention. If no reply was received, thon a 
further inspection was made. Witness considered that under the present system of inspecting 
there might bo frequent breaks in tho continuity of policy ; one Deputy Commissioner might notice 
ono thing and omit altogether another equally or more important factor. Tho present system had 
its advantages, however, even though under it the law would not ordinarily be enforced in precisely 
the same manner in Rangoon, Msiulmiun, and Bassein. This was not a serious disadvantage, 
because *theil‘ were not any very marked evils in connection with factory lalxnir in Burma. The 
witness thought that there should bo no restriction of adult working hours ; but if the (Tmimission 
recommended otherwise, then the Bocal Governments should be given power to gi ant exemptions. 
A 12-lmur day would not adversely affect. Burmese industries, because no employee at present 
worked twelve hours A fixed G A M. to G p.m. day would have an adverse effect, however. The 
state of the labour market was such that no employer of lab unvr could compel his hands to work 
for twelve hours. Ho Imd no direct evidences to prove that they did not work over twelve hours 
but at tho same time he had never come across n case where they had. If the restricted 
day were- enfoi cod by Jaw, it would be mom logical to include the godovvn coolies in the 
restriction! These men, in his opinion, should c<>mo under the Act. With reference to this matter, 
he could only refer tho Commission ro the letter in the Manual of Rules and Order which issued in 
1897. In consequence of the orders in tfyit letter only those operatives who worked inside tho mill 
in rice mills were considered as coming under the Act. It would not inconvenience owners if all the 
workers were brought within the s ope of the Act. Even when the mills worked a ld-hour day no 
man worked more than twelve hours, because extra hands were employed to make up for the longer 
day. One could not of course, ho absolutely .certain that each individual man did not work over 
twelve hours. If a man was allowed to work for twc*l\ e hours a day that would not affect 'the rice mills. 
That is to say, it would not affect the rice mills if it were conceded that the requirements of the Act 
Would be met by the employment nr extra hands sufficient to make up for the extra hours. This 

would depend upon tho actual wording of the clause. If it were 1 lid down that each man must have 
a stated twelve hours period for work, then tie* rice industry wonld l>o effected. Such a regulation 
could not be work' d in practice. It would be impossible to register labour in rice mills in such a 
manner as to show whether any particular man had worked over twelve hours, as the men moved, 
from mill to mill. They could make a c infractor responsible for any evasion, but it would he as 
difficult to frame rules as to enforce them. Tn the rice mills there were very few children under 
fourteen years, and those who were employed did light work lie had never observed any children 
carrying baskets from the boats to the godowns. No legislation was necessary on this point at 
present, though it might be advisable to be prepared to prevent young children from so working. 
Tho case discovered by the t'ommisdon w.is in his opinion a very exceptional occurrence. All the 
children in the Burma Oil Factory were certified, and worked in accordance with the Act. The rice 
milD did not h ive a half hour stop between 12 noon and 2 p.m., and the owners would consider such 
a stoppage most inconvenient. He had taken the Act to mean tint each coolie should have half an 
hour off, and, us a matter of fact, tho question whetln r the* factory should stop for half an hour had 
never been raised. The smaller mills did stop for half an hour, but there was no ptoppage in the 
larger mills. No special breaches of the Act in Rangoon had ever been brought to his notice. On 
one o ccR. "ion some children under fourteen years were employed without having been certified, and 
the owners insisted that the rope walk, where the children were, did not form part of the factory. 
Witness however thought differently. There had been no prosecutions in his time ; if anything wore 
found to be wrong the owners were given an opportunity to put it right. So far as witness knew, 
there bad never been any attempt to improve the ventilation in rice mills, but he bad never seen any 
harm result from this. His experience would not lead him to compel owners to make arrangements 
for remedying tbe dust nuisance in rice mills. In 1907 there were seventy-seven accidents in the 
factories in Rangoon. A statement classifying these accidents is appended. Witness had sedh one in* 
sanitary factory ; he could not account for its condition being overlooked by tho inspectors. No doubt ' 
there would be an improvement if the inspecting staff were enlarged, but thero wer© just as insanitary 
ureas in the town. He considered that the factory inspectors demanded a higher state of cleanliness' 
in the factories than could be attained in the town. Witness considered that the inspection of oooliO 
lines, and of their sanitary condition, fell within the duties of the inspector. He recollected a oas9 J 
when a man, who was wearing a loose coat instead of proper clothes, became entangled in the shafts 
ing of a saw mill. He considered that if operatives in saw mills adhered strictly to the rules, them* 1 
would he very few accidents attributable to the lack of fenoing. Witness called attention to r 
defective fencing of machinery in places where outside .coolies might go* but not in cases where the 
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mill machines proper were at work He did not think that the proposed “ young person” class* Mr. lmm| 
with hours limited to twelve* would adversely afieci factory owners* though the contractors would 
eonsidjsr it an additional complication. In practice it would not affect the supply of labour or 
the aotual hours of work: he did not think that the proposal would, if introduced, lead to a strike* 

The shortage of labour was beooming more acute, and this might have the effeot of introducing 
a younger mass of labourers. He was of opinion that all the ooolies in the compounds of rioe mills 
should he inoluded within the scope of the Aot without any stipulation as to the length of 
their working day. If women were prohibited from working at night the mere enforcement of the 
rule would not affect industries in Burma, exoept in so far as it would introduce yet another 
oomplicatian. Witness found from enquiries that during the busy season the oleaning of engines and 
machinery is sometimes carried out on Sundays. The practice is not universal, hut is not 
confined to Chinese mills. Thus in the Konoongh Greek, on the 1st March 1903, of six mills shut 
down in whioh oleaning up was going on 2 were Chinese, 2 Burmese, and 2 European. As a rule 
the engines are stopped early on Saturdays, hut when there is pressuro of work they are kept going 
till late in the evening, and the oleaning up is put off till the following Sunday morning. 

Accidents in saw mills in 1907. 



Duo to causes 
other then those 
connected with 
machinery. 

Censed by 
machinery, 
coupled with 
provod careless- 
ness, not pre- 

ventive by 
fencing. 

Caused by 
machinery, and 
possibly 

preventable with 
improved 
fencing. 

Caused by 
circular saws in 
motion, and 
possibly prevent- 
ible by the use 
of saw guards. 

' V 

Total. 

Fatal ... 

6 

2 

... 

I 

i 7 

Severe ... 

S3 

6 

9 


41 

Slight ... 

88 

... 

4 

3 

29 





• 

Total 77 


Witness No. 20G. 


Major 0. Barry , I. M. 5., Civil Surgeon , Rangoon, 


I would preface my remarks with tho statement that my experience extends over a period jj R » or C, Barry* 
of a littlo less than a year. During that period I have inspected chiefly rice mills, hut also saw nsviitn* 4 

mills, iron foundries, printing presses, oil work* and ice and soda factories. I am unable to supply 
any statistics showing tho relative healthiness of these operatives as compared with the general 
average of tho non-factory population, but have formed the opinion that th*ir genoral health and 
physique is in no way worse than that of the average non-factory population 1 am of opinion the 
average physique of tho factory population iB somewhat better than that of the gcne-al average of 
the same class, presumably dno to tho fact that they roceive regular wagi s whi h in Rangoon are 
high, and perform regular work in not unhealthy surroundings I have not found the operatives 
I am acquainted with to suffer from any specific ('lasses of disease. As regards the? most suitable and 
generally applicable method of determining tho age of any particular examinee, l think the denti- 
tion test can be very generally relied on, but it should be combined with a consideration of the 
general physique of the examinee and of any other signs of maturity th it may bo present. As 
regards the average ago at which tho permanent teeth appear my experience has been as under— 


Ccdtral incisors 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• a. 

Years. 

7 to 8 

Lateral incisors 

MS 

... 

... 

III 

... 

... 

8 to 0 

Caniucs *•• 

Ml 

... 

... 

... 

•a. 

... 

10 to 12 

Anterior bicuspids 

III 

... 

Hi 

... 

... 

... 

9 to 10 

Posterior bicuspids 

... 

... 

... 

Ill 

• a. 

.. 

10 to 12 

Anterior molars 

- 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

7 

Second molars 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

11 to 12 

Posterior molars 

... 

• a. 

... 

• a. 


... 

14 to 20 


No oases of attempts to evade the existing law as to the employment of children in factories 
have come to my notice. Children are very little employed in Rangoon factories. I do not think 
the amount of work entailed by the inspection of the factories is too heavy to be performed under 
the existing arrangements as tar as the medical staff is concerned. Under existing arrangements 
the two Civil 8urgeons of Rangoon divide the work between them. I consider the latrine aooom* 
xnodation of one seat to 25 persons suitable and sufficient, I wish to bring to the notice of the 
Commissfbn the desirability of enforcing compulsory vaccination on those operatives who do not 
poseess satisfactory vaccination marks. Severe epidemics of small-pox are not infrequent in Rangoon* 
and it has been my experience that a very large portion of the patients have been coolies from the 
factories ; especially during the busy season of the rice mills, whioh commences shortly after thetftfidy 
crop has been reaped* a very large number of ooolies arrive from India to work in the mills. These 
mail axe largely unvaocinated or unsuccessfully vaorinated, endure very prone tooemtraotand spread 
•mall-pox. I nave no statistics to prove this point* but believe the health officer of the Batgeon 
Municipality would be able to support the above statement by figures. My experience hasten 
hased an hospital experience in f* - — SA “ 1 
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Major Q* Barry. Witness stated that his experience of factory labour extended to about one year. He considered 

Oral evidence* that the labourers in Rangoon wore healthy and not subject to any special ailments. There was a 
groat deal of dust in the rice mills, but they had never had any specially large number of lung, 
disease ensos in the hospital. Witness had examined ooolies to lind out whether lung 1 disease was 
prevalent, and had also asked the mill doctors, but there wero no signs of any special frequency of 
such diseases among mill operatives. Witness had to pass young children for tho Burma Oil Factory ; 
a few children were also 'employed in the rice mills. As a rule these children were sent to his house* 
for oxamination, but on some occasions children had boon brought to him while he was making his 
inspection. Thoro had not been any eases of cliildron working without certificates, and^ he did not 
give the child of nine tho benefit of tho doubt. Witness had visited tho Burma Oil Factory twice 
sinco March lait, and in the last two months they had rent up two batches of children. Taking it 
broadly, he thought the new children caino for inspection once every three months and perhaps 5 
per cent, were rejected. Witness approved .of compulsory vaccination. This might slightly affect 
the supply of coolies at first, but it would help in combating srnall-pox, which was epidemic among 
tho Rangoon coolie class. »Somo of tho coolie-linos were not very good ; and if ono spoke to the mill 
managers on the subject they replied that they wanted to drain the lines, but tho Municipality 
wouhf not supply sewers. Tho health officer objected to latiines over the creeks. With tho excep- 
tion of small -pox tho coolies were a healthy class, and showed no signs of being overworked. Ho 
had watched boats unloading, and had never ohsorved any young children carrying baskets of rice ; 
but if this practice existed to any extent it should bo slopped. l.Iis experience was that thn dust 
in rice mills did not. appear to bn harmful as ono would havo expected, and no particular form of 
lung disease could be attributed to it. If the workers suite red from any complaint, there was tho 
possibility that they would go first to a native doctor ; but witness thought that, as a general rule, 
they came to tho h ispital. Ho received the ordinary feo for inspecting factories and a feo lor 
examicing each child, whefh r passed or not. lie considered that tho latrine accommodation 
should be increased ; and, when calculating tho number of latiines, all tho workers in tho mills 
should bo includAl, whi ther they worked inside or outside. r l ho latrino accommodation was 
not calculated oiwi.ny definite basis at pi c*ent. Roughl) speaking, it was about, ono in fifty. This 
was not enough, Though tho overfilling of tho rooept icles might at times bo duo to tho lack of 
efficient conservancy arrangements. 


Witness No. 207. 

4 Major J. Penny , I.M.S . , Medical Joint Inspector of Factories , Fan goon . 

Majcr J. Penny. 1 am chi,;fly acquainted with operatives in rieo mill*, paw mills, and foundries. T regret I 

Written evidenoe. cann0 ^ sn pp] v statistics but l am certainly oY opinion that the health of the factory operatives com- 
paic* very favourably with that of the general average of tho non-factory population of tho samo 
class. In my opinion tho physique of the factory population is abovo the general average of tho 
samo Has*, and l consider that factory operatives do not suffer more than tho general population 
of tho same, class from any specific class of disease ( unless, perhaps, small pox and cholera). For 
tho purpose of definitely limiting tho ages for certain classes of factory workers l consider the den- 
tition test, to l»e the most reliable, but it should bo coupled with the general phy.-iquo, appearance, 
and other signs of maturity. In my opinion the average ago at which the permauont teeth appear 
in India is as follows : — 




Years. 


Years. 

(a) Central incisor ... 

... 

7 to 8 

fe) Posterior bicuspid* ... 

10 to 12 

(b) Lateral inrisots 

... 

8 to 9 

(f) Anterior molars ... ... 

7 

(a) Canines ... 

... 

10 to 12 

(g) Seron»l molars 

... 11 to 12 

(d) Anterior bicuspi 1* 

... 

9 to 10 

(h J Posterior molars 

... ^.7 to 23 


Tho existing law as to the employment of children in factories is not, I consider, as a rule evaded 
in Rangoon. Children arc employed in very few of tho factories In Burma I do not consider the 
appointment of whole time medical inspect irs necessary. Women and children arc employed to an 
extremely small extent in the factories, and tho existing arrangements under which the two Civil 
Surgeons do tho medical inspections aro, I consider, quite sufficient. The standard suggested by the 
Textile Factory Labour Committee, viz., one latrine seat for every twenty-five persons, is, I o mBider, 
suitable and sufficient. 

Oral evidence. Witness stated that ho had had rathe f more than ono year’s experience of inspecting work in 

Rangoon ; fivo years ago he was in Maulmain for six months. There was no deterioration in tho 
health of the operatives due to factory work, and he did not think that the rico dust gave rise to 
any special ailments. Ho considered that tho mill hands were as good, if not better, in physique 
than the outside population, with tho exception of the dock labourers. Witness had to inspoct all 
the factories on tho Bouth side of the river. He visited each factory in the oourse of the year, and 
inspected some twico and somo three times during the year. Children were employed in the{rrawad- 
dy Foundry and Mower’s Rope Factory. They were all passed as of proper age. He had visited 
the rope factory to see that no underage children were employed, and also made a general inspection. 
On one occasion he saw children in a closed off space whom he considered to be under nine years. 
They were helping their mothers, and were not doing regular work. He then thought it had been 
held that if owners liked to shut off suoh a place from the rest of the faotory by a distinct fenoe, the 
children could be allowed to stay there. He had since been informed that any suoh place must be 
regarded as part of the faotory. 
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Witness No. 208. 


Mr* W. JF. 8 , Perry, M.T.MM !., Rangoon . 


1 am the mill manager 0 ! the Bombay- Burma Trading Corporation's Baw mills in Rangoon. Mr. W. F. Si Perry. 
There are two— Written evidence • 

Dunneedaw Mill, 758 males, no women, and no children under the ago of about fourteen. 

Dallah Mill, 317 males, no women, and no children under the ago of about fourteen. 

To my knowledge neither of tho above mills have worked ovor twelve and a half hours a day 
during tho past nineteen years. 1 consider tho working hours for adult males should bo limited to 
twelve. I think tho physique of the coolies who have, so to speak, grown up in our mills, shows an 
improvement. Our longest hours ate from 0 a.m. io 10-30 a.m. and 11-30 a m. to 6 i\M., total olevon 
hours. I consider these aro satisfactory hours. On Saturdays the mills close at 4 p.m. 1 think a 
stoppage at noon would bo too late; I recommond a stoppage from 10-30 A m. to 11-30 a.m. Tho 
ore&tion of a special class of workers corresponding to “ young persons’' under tho English Act is 
not required for our mills. 1 do not think it desirable to employ youths who are evidently too 
young to do manual labour, and am not in favour of a special register for “young persons ” It is 
impossible to arrive at the age of boys of the rooly class, and I would therefore fix no detinito ago 
limit, but lcavo it to the discretion of mill managers to decide as to the fitness or otherwise of boys 
for manual work. The factory inspector should have power to prohibit from working any person ho 
may consider unfit. 1 do not see tho necessity for raising the standard of latrine accommodation to 
one seat for every twenty- five workmen ; nor do I advocate separate urinal accommodation. Further 
precautions for tile fencing of machinery in the Coiporation s nulla are unnecessary. No arrange- 
ments for tho administration of tho Factory Act. which might suit one province or district, would 
necossarily bo applicable to t tie rs. 1 consider full t me medical inspectors for saw mi’As unneces- 

|lo outturn 


m saw 


sary. In tho Corporation's mills varying the length of the working days would affect 
in direct ratio to the time worked, i am not in favour of employing children on lialf-tiib 
mills. For tho reasons given by me above, I do not consider certificates of physical fitness necessary. 

I think saw mill owners would object to employing children or “young persons ” on less than full 
time. We employ only a small number of so-called young persons ; their pay is Its. 8 per mensem , 
and rather than have the work interfered with, wo would employ adult coolies at Hs. 12 per mensem. 

Tho number of young persons in our saw mills between tho age of, ray, fourteen to sixteen, is about 
twenty-eight. 

Subject to a restriction of the working hours of adult persons it would bo preferable % fix a 
maximum number of hours, leaving it to the; <iis"ivticm of each iudvidual employer to settle tho 
time for the commencement and the termination of the day’s work. 1 think it would be a pity to 
restrict the employment of youths m our nulls. The work iN not hard ; they lead a healthy and 
happy life, and develop into a better class of labourers than the ordinary cooly. Many of 
our best coolies and sawyers have been with us, except for intervals when they go to their 
country, since the time they first commenced as sawdust boys, and have, so to speak, boon brought 
up in our mills. I think the fencing of saw ing machinery demands exceptional treatment, so as not 
to interfere w T ith tho economical find efficient working of the same. 1 do not consider that inspectors 
need necoss irily be obtained from tho United Kingdom for factory work in India. The conditions 
aro entirely different ; but whether oblar.cd from homo or locally, the inspector must be above sus- 
picion. I think there should bo elasticity in the operation of any new law’s in connection with the 
present Factory Act. 1 would suggest that special provisions bo him do to meet exceptional cases, 
and that ruleB for dealing with the same be drawn up in consultation w’ith owners or managers of 
such factories. Factory hands should be housed as near as possible to tho factory in which they 
work, and I think that Government should encourago this by making land available at reasonable 
rates wherever possible, so that factory owners may be able to provide accommodation for their work 

PeoP 10 - * OralttUmue. 

Witness stated that ho had had nineteen years’ experience of the timber trade in Rangoon and 
Maulmain. He had also been twice at Bangkok for short periods. He only employed adult 
labourers. The mill was stopped every day from 10-3<> a.m. to 11-30 a.m. The point as to 
whether they ought not to close between 12 noon to 2 p.m. had been raised, but they had not been 
compelled 1 6 otaervo tho letter of the law in this reBpeot. There was no scarcity of hands with the 
exception of some slight, difficulty in November and December. Nearly all tho coolie labour was 
obtained from Madras; the titters were Bengalis and Burmans ; and the enginemen, Chittngouians. 

The attraction of the saw mill was that if. n Horded constant employment, and a largo number of tho 
men stayed on for many years. About every third year they took a long holiday. There was no 
absenteeism among the regular handB. In fact, they would not keep men who absented themselves 
at all frequently. In a mill with eight hundred men they might have twenty absentees a day, or 
2\ per cent. A native doctor looked alter this and if the men wore absent without cause they were 
fined. The adults in tho saw mills did not work twolvo hours, so the proposed “ voung persons '* class 
would not aff ect the timber trade. Witness thought that in saw mills the hours or labour should he res- 
tricted to twelve a day. He approved of a fixed legal day of twelve hours for all industries, for if a 
man worked for any length of time beyond that limit he must suffer injury .to his health. He had 
not seen any deterioration in health ; but it was his opinion, based on goneral grounds, that a man 
Bhould not work more than twelve hours a day. At present they had no guards for the saws, and he 
thought it impossible to provide guards owing to the rough, unshapely, and irregular timber that had 
to be out. He did not think that tho guards used in England would be suitable for India, owing to 
the rough character of the timber here. He could not remember any aocident occurring owing to 
a person falling on top of a saw, but there had been accidents* caused by a back-throw. This had 
happened perhaps eignt times in his experience, and on one occasion with fatal results. He re* 
membered three fated accidents altogether, but speaking generally there had been very few aqoidente* 

He thought that the fixing of Baw guards would bo detrimental to their work. He had never seen 
suoh guards in use. The accidents to the fingers and hands were always on the very small saws> 
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Ifo W v F, B. Perry. but owing to the provision of safety holders these accidents had become much rarer. All the shaft* 
ing was overhead except ono or two unimportant cases. He was in favour of housing the hands near 
the mills. The Corporation provided free quarters for more than half their eight hundred hands. 
The coolies lived in barracks; the durwans in double-storeyed barraoks, and the olerks and Burmans 
in private rooms. This made the labour-supply much steadier. The coolie barrsok consisted of one 
large room, and each man had plenty of space. Personally, he should like to be in a position to 
house all their hands, but land had now become very doar. Government asked an altogether prohi- 
bitive price, and at the same time laid down impossible restrictions. The coolies were given fuel and 
were provided with cooks and sweepers, and these privileges acted as an inducement to them to live 
on the premises. Witnoss would like the Commission to reoommond that Local Governments should 
grant facilities to mill-owners by providing land for such purposes. All employers of labour should 
be encouraged in this mannor, as it would prevont overcrowding and help to solve the housing prob* 
lem. It was not his opinion that coolie labour was becoming scarcer year by year. The rates of 
pay had not increased for tho last nineteen yonrs. Tho ordinary coolie earned Ks. 12, and the saw 
coolies obtained more. Compared with fifteen years ago he could see no decline in tho standard 
of physique of tho worker, but he thought that when they engaged new labour now they got a larger 
proportion of old men. He had noticed this in recent years. Their longest day was up to 6 r. M. 
& aw mill labourers did not earn such good wages as tho milt men, but the former had the advantage 
of being in constant employment. Their workers took a good meal in the interval between 10 30 
A.M. and 11-30 a.m. His objection to the “ young persons 1 class was based on tbe assumption 
that they would 1)6 allowed to work fower hours than the other workers in tho mill. In any event, 
it would complicate further tho working of the mill. 

Noth.-— As Mr. Perry left Burma shortly after the Commission^ visit, the abstract of the oral evidence eould not 
be verified. 


j Witness No. 209. 

Mr, John Scott , Assistant Manager, Messrs. Steel Brothers fy* Co. 9 Ltd., Rangoon . 
^/rUU^evidmcc, I represent Steel Brothers & Co., Ltd., whoso factories aro — 
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Lower Mill 
Rice. 

Upper Mill. 
Rico. 

Rice. 

Timber. 

/Men employod 

... 270 

200 

210 

550 

Women 

... ... 

... 
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Children ... 

... til 
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With regard to tho rice mills, the numbers of operatives stak'd are for day work only. When 
the mills arc running day and night the number of operatives is approximately doubled The above 
figures, too, do not include coolies working in gpdmvns attached to mills landing and slib-ping. 'lhia 
work is usually paid by piece work. 1 am unable to give tho figures for the hist ten years but. on 
an average for the last three years each of these factories has worked over twelve and a half hours a 
day in each year as follows : — 


Lowbb Min. 
Rifle. 


TTp»b* Mim. 
Rice, 


Kanotjnohto, 

Rice. 


CO days 


70 days 


60 days 


Dtnririll 

Timber. 

Ml 


Dnring tho bnsy season (roughly two months) our rice mills work day and night and are pro* 
vided with full double staffs. The average daily number of hours has been for each year during 
that 3 year period:— 


Lowbb Mill. 
Bioo. 


11 hoars 


Up?bb Milk. 
Biee. 

ll’S hours 


Kanovnohto. 

Hire. 

11*3 hours! 


Duhnbedaw. 

Timber. 

r--i 

••• 


These figures apply to working days (Sunday being a holiday) and do not includo days on 
which the mills wore shut down altogether. Working hours of adult mules should be limited. As 
far as my knowledge and experience go physique has not deteriorated. Jn my opinion a twelve 
hours working day should bo fixed with a sufficient time allowance for meals. This is tho rule in 
our factories. Whero shifts are not provided for, I consider it would bo desirable to limit the 
working hours to twelve, not necessarily between any specified hours. Similarly tho engine should 
bo stopped for at least half an hour during tho day, not necessarily between 12 noon and 2 p.m., to 
provide time for meals. Our saw mill works from daylight to dark (roughly twelve to thirteen 
hours according to season) with an interval of ono and a half hour for meals. In factories working 
on tho day-shift system I see no necessity to fix specified loiral working hours. It should be suffici- 
ent to provide that no adult male should work for more than twelve out of every twenty- four hours. 
I havo no experience of tho result of illegal employment as adults of persons between the ages 
of twolvo and fourteen. Wo do not employ children or half timers in any of our factories. Wo do 
not employ women in our factories. 1 see no reason, however, to prohibit their working at night. 
I do not consider any steps need be taken to prescribe a standard of ventilation, etc. In my ex- 
perience the factories in Burma are sufficiently well ventilated. The present standard of latrine 
accommodation, viz,, one scat for every fifty workers, I consider adequate. There is no need, in my 
opinion, to provide separate urinal accommodation. It would be desirable that all doors of working 
rooms should be hung so as to open readily from the inside outwards in ease of fire. In oar law 
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mill we have no door a, and vciy few in our rice mills. No further precautions for fencing machi- Mr. Jtfcn Scott. 

nery are 1 consider necessary ns regards rice and *aw mills. I have no experience of any other olass 

of factory. Conditions vary with the class of factory worked, and in my opinion it would not he 

practicable to secure uniformity in the admini-tration of the Factory Act throughout India. As far 

as factories in Burma are concerned there is no need, as far as I cm sec, to appbint full-time medical 

inspectors of factories to assist the present inspectors. The production of rice mills per working day 

is more or less a steady one, but varies according to the quality «.f rico teat is milled. Statistics 

might be supplied giving, roughly, the hourly or daily production of the different qualities of rice 

from, say, an average sized cone or huller, but T assume this information would not be of servioa to 

the Commission. Assuming that it is eventually decided to restrict the hours of adult labour, 1 con* 

aider it would be preferable to fix a maximum number of hours, leaving it t> the di-cr-tion of eaeh 

individual employer to settle tho time for the commencement and the termination of the dav’s work. 

It appears to mo nothing would be gained by obtaining inspectors from the United Kingdom 
for factory work in India. Similarly, I do not consider it necessary that factory inspectors should 
in future receive a considerable portion of their training in Kngland, I consider tho present system 
of inspection sufficient to safeguard the welfare of the employes. 

Witness stated that the hours in their rico mills, were the same as tho hours in tho other mills; Oral evidence. 
extra hours wore paid for at the daily rate. He considered that no adult should work over twelve 
hours a day and even in their 12-hour day they employed one third extra staff over and abovo tho 
number required for the ordinary running of the mill. He called that a shift system, in that the 
men relieved themselves, but the rest periods were not ascertainable . If an inspector came at any 
particular time there would bo no books to show what men were actually at work. They calculated 
the number of extra hands required on the basis of one half hour off for every man in twelve hours* 
but each man obtained more than this actual h;tlf hour. They had about two hours off altogether. 

A similar procedure was followed for night working. He was in favour of a 12-hour day iu the event 
of their being allowed to continue the simultaneous shift system, but ho was not in favour of a 
Strictly defined 12-liour day if they had to have definite shifts. They did not wish, to stop their 
mill at midday. During February and March a £-hour s oppago would moan a seriotjs loss of time 
the loss as affecting milling results would not be so important. Tho question of half an %>urs stoppage 
between 12 noon and 2 p. m. required by law lud not been raised to his knowledge. It did not 
apply to factories where shifts were in force. He nad seen one or two children occasionally handling 
paddy in the contract gangs, but there was no growing tendency to employ young children on this 
work. During the last f«*w years the supply of coolies appeared to l>e decreasing, but they relied 
upon the contractors. The scarcity was probably due to the extension of tho industry. The earn- 
ing power of the men was increasing, and th**y mad'* no complaints. In tho-e mills which ran for 
the greater part of the year labour wan *t»tionnry, but in tho mills which closed after tlmje months' 
work there would be new labourers every year. Paddy was not stored in order to lei^then the 
season. Millers wished to mill the paddy as quickly as possible, and the operations of the middle* • 

men did not affect the market in regard to tho expediting of supplies, Some mills worked for ten 
months in the year and somo for only three. r J his was explained by tho fact that when? a firm 
owned, say, three or four mills all would work during tho busy season ; then, as tho paddy supply 
diminished, they would be closed down one by one, t ut there would always be sufficient paddy, 
coming in to keep one mill of the groups at work for the ten months. A fow small mills worked 
intermittently all the year round Asa rulo the same body of coolies came year after year, and 
there had been no deterioration of their phj sique as a class. 


Witness No. 210. 

Maung Po Ta , Rangoon . 

I represent:— 

(а) Maung Po Ta's rice mill, 

(б) Maung Po Toe’s rice mill. 

(o) Ma Le’s rice mill. 

(d) Maung Po Ta and Maung Po Tee’s rice mill. 

No women or children are employed at these mills. There arc seventy-five men in (a), 
seventy men in (&), thirty men in (c), and sixty men in (/£). These factories work night and day 
for about six months in each year, and only in the day for the remaining part of tho year. I 
would recommend twelve hours a day be fixed as the 1» gal working day, from t> a.m. to 6 p.m. I 
do not approve of factory inspectors being obtained frem the United Kingdom. As the present 
Act is working very well, I don’t think it is necessary to introduce any new law or regulation. I 
would suggest that all factory hands be housed in clean houses near their place of business, as all 
tho rice mills do at present. I would fix a limit to the working day* say twelve hours, bccaaso I 
know from experience that tho men can work without trouble for twelve hours. I prefer 6 am. to 
6 P.M. I have tried this and it lias worked well. In rice mills it will bo most inconvenient to* stop 
tho engine and machinery in the course of milling. So far as the mills I represent are concerned, 
I can say that there is plenty of ventilation and they are quite sanitary, and as the present system 
is working very well, I don’t think it is necessary to make any alteration. 

Witness stated that he had had fifteen years’ experience of the rioe industry. He managed two 
mlllw which worked day and night for six months and a 12-hour day for six months. For three 
months of the latter six months they worked up to 9 p m. This was in September, Ootober and 
November. The men were paid extra for this overtime. Witness approved of the hours being 
restricted to twelve ; when they wanted to work late they could employ an extra shift. It would 
also be possible for them to work day and night for one month instead of for three months up to 
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Mr. P. 0. Mactaggart, owns and works four rice mills in Rangoon* The following is the number of hands employed in each 
on day and day and night work:— 

Mew. Mm. 

Day. Day and night, Day, Pay and Might. 

Lower Poozoondoung 98 185 I Kemmendino ... 63 102 

Upper Poozoondoung 36 72 | Kanoungbto 46 83 

N. B.— No women or children are employed. 

During tho last ten years the above mills have workod as under — 

Numbfe of Day§ over Twelve and a Half Hours. 



1608. 

8899. 1900. 1901. 192, 

1903. 

1901. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Lower Poozoondoung 

... 85 

19 

39 ... 16 

85 

108 

95 

47 

85 

Upper Poozoondoung 

... 78 

73 

66 161 DO 

77 

115 

96 

100 

69 

Kemmendino 

... 82 

66 

66 118 71 

69 

43 

71 

• •• 

n 

Kanoungbto 

M. «•» 

• *. 

... •»• ••• 

Average Daily 

... ••• 

Number of Hours* 

.69 

59 


1898. 1809. 

1000. 

1901. 1902. 

190.8. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Lower Poozoondoung ... 

8 31 4-93 

6-00 

... 4-39 

7-90 

948 

10-06 

5-32 

812 

Upper Poozoondoung ... 10’40 9*00 

8 - 74 

13-52 10-12 

9-74 

11-23 

9-75 

9-74 

5-80 

Kemmendine ... 

9-61 7-35 

7*52 

10 38 8 13 

7-25 

7*41 

7-44 

1-66 

3-45 

Kanoungbto 

... .«• IM ••• ••• *** 

X* B . — Kanoungbto mill bought by us in 190ft. 

... 

6-21 

6*50 


Tho majesty <} f tho questions ashed apply to textile industries rather than to rico mills and the 
conditions under which the hands work are so widely different that any comparison is difficult. 1 do 
not think if necessary that factory inspectors should he obtained from home, nr that it is even neces- 
sary they should obtain a training in Kngland. It is in my opinion mo>c essential that they should 
thoroughly understand the nati\e worker and his wnt s of thinking and local conditions, than have 
any high technical knowledge of different industries I do not consider it necessary to limit the 
working hours of adult male- in rico mills, as the work involves no severe and concentrated strain 
either physical or mental. 1 have not noticed that the physique of tho workers has been affected by 
long hours, Mior have l ever heard complaints on this score from the workers. 

If hours arc to bo limited, I would recommend fixing twelve and half hours as a day's work whon 
shifts are not employed. With ivgard to •nforcing the restriction, I do not consider it necessary to 
lay down hard and fast rules as to the hours of work ; but if this has to l>o done, I would advocate — 

(1) that tho legal hours Ije from 5-30 a.m. lo G p.m. 

(2) that the engine should Iks stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m. 

(3) that when working on the day-shift system, tho legal Working hour* should bo from 

5 a.m. to 10 p.m*, provided that no adult male should work for more than twelve out of 
every twenty-four hours. 1 do not think it necessary to makes tnles about ventilation 
in rico mills. They have rarely any iuside partitions or walls, and are open to tho 
air on all sides. The standard of latrine accommodation might bo fixed at one scut for 
every twenty-five workes. Separate urinal accommodation is unnecessary. J do 
not consider that further precautions for fencing machinery are necessary. In a oountiy 
the size of India aiul Hurma, where so many different classes of factories and different 
races of workers arc concerned, 1 do not think that uniformity in tho administration 
of the Factory Act is practicable. Jf one set of miles is to bo framed for the whole 
country, much latitude would have to bo left to the local authority, and through it to 
the factory inspectors, in the application of tho rules. 

Oral etidenoe* Witness slated that he had had twenty years' experience of the rice industry in Buima. Hie 

Company controlled four mills. In addition to the hands mentioned in his written evidence, they 
employed in the busy season over throe thousand workers in tho compounds. All tho four mills would 
be at work when tho season was at its height, but when tho supply of paddy dccroascd they would 
close two or throo of tho mills. One mill would work for about ten months in the year and be en* 
tirely closed for the remaining two months. In the ten months mill, they worked a 24-hour day 
last year for oighty-fivo days. Occasionally, before going on to the 24-hour working, if they were 
pressed they would work up to 10 p.m., but this did not happen olten* It might go on for about 
twenty days. For the remainder of the time they worked from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. There were more 
mills in Maulmnin in proportion to tho supply of paddy than in Rangoon, and this aooounted, for the 
difference in the length of the seasons. The question of storing accommodation had nothing to do 
with the matter. Tho fact was that Rangoon had a much larger supply of paddy to deal with. 
During the monsoon all the paddy up country was stored by tho traders and brokers. The coolies 
did not object to work tho 16 hour day, and whenever this was necessary they employed extra hands. 
The extra hours in tho 16*hour day, as compared with the 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. cb»y, did not mean that 
each man worked these extra four hours ; but at tho same time the numlrer of hours actually worked 
was not ascertainable. A restricted 12-hour day would affect them during the period wnen they 
wanted to work up to 10 p.m. In his opinion the provision of extra hands constituted a shift. If a 
12-hour day were enforced, then the engines ought to stop for a short interval, lie did not favour 
this stoppage, wliioh would inconvenienoe mill work and cause a loss in grain* They always drat 
down at noon on Saturdays, and began again at midnight on Sunday. Saturday afternoon was 
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utilised in denting and repairing, and Sunday was a holiday. Some of the native mills worked on 
Sundays, but it was possible they gave the compensating holiday in the week. * The custom of the 
Sunday holiday was enforced when witness came to Burma. A few children assisted in carrying 
paddy from the boats, and some of them were under-sized ; all over Burma they would find children 
doing similar work. None of the coolies in the godowns were under the Act, and they could not 
very well be brought under it, because the paddy was brought and landed in according to the tides, 
and the boats have to be cleared. So long as there was no restriction of hours it would not injuri- 
ously affect the industry if these ooolios wore brought under the Act. Kvon if a 12-hour day were 
enforced he knew of no practicable system of checking whether any particular man bad worked 
twelve hours or not. No European at the mill was capable of telling whether a man had worked over 
twelve hours or not, and such a restriction could only bo enforced with the very greatest difficulty. 
The work of unloading and loading was done entirely by contract. One day there would not be a 
boat at the bank, and the noxt day there would be several hundreds of coolies at work. These 
coolies went from mill to mill day by day, and their hour for starting and concluding work depend- 
ed largely on tho tide and the way the boats came in. They could not havo a fixed day. The hours 
of the mill were not the hours of the paddy hands. Some mills had introduced fans in order to 
lessen the dust-nuisanco, but much depended on the stylo of building. Tho presence of fans made a 
great improvement; and as it was to tho interest of the employers to introduce them, he did not 
consider that there was any urgent need for legislation on the subject. Ho knew of no special 
diseases amongst either tho hands or the European staff owing to the dust-nuisance. Tho rice 
mills were obtaining the same class of labour now as in former years ; the rates of pay for those who 
handled the paddy had increased. Thoro had also boon a slight and gradual increase in the 
wages of the permanent mill hands. There wero no abuses in the factories in Burma which called 
for any alterations in tho existing Act. Ho saw no objection to latrineB being placed over the 
creeks. Tho paddy husks were washed out to sea ; they then rotted and sank. Extra men were 
always employod in the mills, so that the hands had an informal shift system among themselves. 
This obviated tho necessity for any midday stoppage. 


Witness No. 215. 

JKfr. A. Campbell, works manager of the Burma Oil Works , Dunneedaw, Rangoon . 

I represent tho Burma Oil Company, Limited, Syriam and Dunneodaw refineries — 

Syriam. Danne*d*w. 

Men employed, about •*t ... ... ... ... 4,000 1,200 

Women • employed, about •V ... IN ... ... 100 

Children t employed, about ... ~ ... ... 500 ... 

* Engaged by oontractore and paid by piecework \ Employed in connection with the 
t Include* about 100 under 14 year* of ago ) packing of candle*. 

The prooess of manufacture is continuous. Tho tin factories work in the day time only 6 a.m. 
till 10 a.m. and 11-30 a.m. till 5-30 p. m., the candle factories work day and night — two shifts working 
ten hours each. No proper comparison can be drawn between these refineries and jute, cotton, rice, 
etc., mills. The prooess of manufacture is continuous and necessitates a largo variety of skilled and 
unskilled labour. Work in tin factories and candle factories is constant, and tho latter gives 
employment to a number of women and children. All employes apparently fully appreciate the 
oonditions under which they work, the accommodation provided, and the wages. During the 
eighteen years I have been connected with these refineries I have frequently noted the content- 
ment of the men with the steady employment hero. Numbers havo remained in this employment 
for periods exceeding twenty years. Cnildren and women are employed in accordance with the 
Factory Aot. I would suggest that the Company’s medical officers bo permitted to examine em- 
ployees as to fitness. As it is tho Company’s medical officers are constantly in attendance at 
the refineries. I do not think it necessary to alter the existing law so as to create a class of young 
persons. As far as oil refineries aro concerned, working hours must be settled by each employer. It 
is quite unnecessary to obtain factory isnpectors from the United Kingdom. Any new and more 
stringent law should contain provisions of an elastic character. It is quite unnecessary to limit the 
hours of adult males ; their health is certainly not affected by working ton to twelve hours daily. A 
special register for workers under 16 is not necessary; the time sheets show attendance. The minimum 
age for ohildren should not be raised ; these children are better to be employed. I consider the present 
system of medical examination quite efficient. Tho medical officers should certify children as over 
14 before they are allowed to work as adults. It need not be prescribed by law that children shall 
not be employed except in regular seta. Factory owners should not be obliged to provide elementary 
education at their own expense for children working in their factories. A rule should be made pro- 
hibiting non-working young children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts 
of factories. The standard of latrine aooommodation should be raised to one seat for every 25 
workers, and the provision of separate urinal aooommodation should be insisted on. It should be 
prescribed that all doors of working rooms shall be hung so as to opon readily from the inside 
outwards, in case of fire. No further precautions for fencing machinery are necessary. Arrange- 
ments should be made to seonre uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout 
India. Full-time medical inspectors of factories are not required to assist the present inspectors in 
securing tho due observance ox the Aot. 

Witness stated that he had had eighteen and a half years* experience of the oil industry in 
Rangoon. The men employed in the prooess of manufacture— distillation and refrigeration — worked 
a 10-hour day from 6 a.m. to 6 P.M., with two hours off. Extra hands were employed to allow 
the men to obtain these hours off. The ordinary coolies worked from 6 A.M.to 10 a.m. and from 
11-30 a.m* to 5-30 r.M. Ho was satisfied that the men really did get these intervals of rest ; when 
a night-shift man was absent they made up the vaoanoy by calling on substitutes. A day-shift 
man never worked on with the night shift The oandte factory worked day and night witu two 
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shifts, but all the women and children were omployed by day only. The women were employed by 
contract, and so were only indirectly employed oy the firm. They were useful for . making the 
little paper packets in which the candles were wrapped. All the children wore certified, and the 
firm filed the certificates. Tho half-timors worked from 7 A. m. to 10 ▲. M. and from 1 P. M. to 
5 ?. m. There was a foreman for the children, who was responsible for supervising their time 
but the Company would accept responsibility if the ohildreu were, worked overtime. ^ While the 
children wore away tho department in which they worked was practically closed. A child of nine 
started at Rs. 8, but did not romain long with the Company. They soon left for ordinary coolie 
work, like tho other pooplo from Madras. Witness was under the impression that the present Aot 
prohibited tho employment of women at night. They woro constantly recruiting children for work 
in the factory. Tho children were examined monthly. Occasionally a few dayB might elapse 
before a child was examined, and ho was allowed to work in tho moantimo. At tunoB they found 
it difficult to got all the labour required. The labour was chiofly Madras, and there were very few 
Burmans employed. Somo of the hands were housed by tho firm, and others lived in tho village 
close by. A 12-hour day would not effect them at all, and he did not object to it. There were 
occasional aocidcnts in tho tin shop, but theso wore mostly the result of carelessness. They had their 
own European and native doctor. Witness had never seen any protection guards used for tho 
tin- stampers. They provided one in twenty-five latrine accommodation, and considered that this 
helped to prevent delays in working. Tho day and night shifts changed weokly, and received tho 
same amount of wages. All the children wore nearer fourteen than nine ; thoy made a much 
neater packet for tho candles than tho ordinary coolies. Taking tho distillation plant by itself, they 
employed double tho number of hands that 'would bo required in Scotland whore a man had to 
work his twelve hours without going away at all. In India tho men were allowed intervals for 
rest. Tho continuous process department continued working throughout Sunday, and they wore 
exempted under tho Act from giving tho compensating holiday. As a matter of fact, however tho 
mou arranged a day off among themselves. They did not draw up a working programme for tho 
men. Tho holidays and lest intervals were left to them for arrangement. 


Witness No. 216. 

» 

Mr, J. Reid, of the Arraccan Company, Limited, Rangoon # 

I represent tho following factories or rico mills in Rangoon belonging to or leased by The 
Amman Company, Limited. 

V 

Dawbong mill ... ••• ••• «h 

Kanounghto mill ... • «• ••• 

Duuneodaw mill ... *m ••• ••• 

Lowor Foozoondaung mill ... ... ••• 

In addition to the above the following are employed in c 
but aro actually erqployod outside tho factory : — • 


Dawbong 

Kanounghto 

Dunneedaw 

Foozoondaung 


Approximately 


Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

200 

S5 

•ee 

160 


e*» 

80 

6 

e.e 

90 

... 

... 

jctiou with tho work 

of tho factory, 

Men. 

Womon. 

Children. 

600 

60 

70 

600 

30 

20 

180 

20 

20 

300 

26 

20 


The following statement gives tho days in each year during tho last three years during which 

c iV . l. n ri titmwVnr] rv\rnr n/nd il half hours a dav • 


1908. 

1907. 

1006. 

190$. 

21 

45 

27 

62 

26 

58 

43 

60 

28 

60 

28 

42 

28 

48 

46 

60 

havo worked during tho last 

three years 


1907. 

1906. 

1906. 

• ee 

... 8* 

71 

10 

tee 

... Ill 

11 

11 

tea 

... 30 

10* 

11 

tea 

... 11 

10* 

11 

bo limited. All our 

factorios 

aro worked 


Dawbong Ml 

Kanounghto 
Dunneedaw ... 

Foozoondaung ... 

fhc average u 
is given below 

Dawbong »< 

Kanounghto «•< 

Dunneedaw 
Foozoondaung •*« 


bv shifts and none or our employees wont wr muiv wuu. juuutd, 

with intervals included in tho twclvo hours for food and nourishment. I am therefore not in a 
Dotation to express an opinion as to whether the physique of workors is affected by long hours. 
When not working by shifts an interval of an hour between noon and 2 v. u. would be desirable 
and it is immaterial whether tic prescribed hours bc.5 a. m. to 6 p.m. or 6 a. m. to 7 r. m. Within 
the factories themselves no persons between the ages of twelve and fourteen are employed. Outside 
the factories in work connected therewith, they are, but their work is intermittent and of a light 
nature and not calculated to cause physical deterioration requiring the creation by law of a special 

class of workers intermediate between the half-timer and adult, whoso working hours should he 

restricted Under existing circumstances it docs not socm to me necessary that a special register of 
all workers under tho ago of sixteen should be maintained in order to facilitate inquiries as to the 
the youngest adults to .work : full time; for the reason stated above I ere no 
reason why tho employment of women at night should bo prohibited. Children are not employed 


in our factories. 


Noth.— The witness did not appear for oral examination, 
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HABEAS. 

Views of the Qoyirnmint or Madras on the questions refereed to the Commission. 

The Government of Madras have not had special occasion to discuss the technical questions re* The Govenuunt of 
garding ventilation, sanitation, etc., referred to the Commission, on which the evidence of Madras* 
witnesses is desired. The questions as regards adults and children have been considered generally 
and the conclusions arrived at by the Governor in Council in G. 0, No. 1261-62, Judicial, 
dated 26th July 1906, arc recapitulated briefly below. Nq serious abuses appear to exist in this 
Presidency regarding the hours during which adults work in factories. The Government are of 
opinion that a day from 6 A. M. to 6 P. m., is quite long enough for an operative in an Indian factory, 
and should in no caso be exceeded. They are accordingly in favour of limiting the hours of labour 
of adults to 12 hours a day, including an interval for meals. While fixing 12 hours as a maximum, 
it would also be desirable to empower the Government to prescribe a shorter day in the case of oer- 
tain kinds of factory labour of a particularly trying character. The Governmont would fuithor re- 
commend that tho nge limit for adults bn raised from 14 to 15. As regards child labour in factories, 
it may bo mentioned that the number of children employed in the factories of this Presidency is com- 
paratively small, less than 6 per cent . of the total number of operatives. No sorions abuses appear 
to exist in connection with their employment. Tho Government however cpnsider that it would he 
a wholcsomo measure to require children to bo certified as physically fit to work, before they are 
allowed to be employed in factories; these certificates being procurable from any medical officer not 
of lower grade than (say) that of apothecary. They would also propose that tho ago limit of child- 
van employed in factories should be raised from 9 to 10. 


Witness No. 217. 

Captain W, 0 . Richards , I. Af. 8 ., Medical Inspector ’of Factories , Madras*, one of the representatives 

nominated by the Qovrnment of Madras , 


Factory inspection iti Madras City is carried out by an inspector of factories who draws a con. Captain V. Q* 
veyance allowance of Hs 50 a month, he is also inspector of boilers and prime-movers for the Presi- Hoards, 
denoy, and by a medical inspector who draws fees amounting to a maximum of Rs. 200 per mensem Written eo id i EEI» 
for factory inspection and who is aho personal assistant to the Surgeou-Gcnernl with the Govern- 
ment of Madras. In tho districts inspection is performed by tho Collector or his assistants as part 
of their ordinary duty and by the district medical and sanitary officer who gets fees for inspection : 

Hs. 32 if there are over 200 hands and Ks. 16 for Binall factories. Tho total amount drawn as fees 
by district medical officers last year was Its. 6.G24, the amount budgetted for 1908 is fli b. 7,000. 

Inspection in Madras is supervised by the s i nitary engineer to Government, in the districts by the 
Collectors ; these officers report t,o the Chief Secretary to Got eminent. The sanitary engineer dooB 
not take any action (beyond forwarding reports to Government and issuing Government Ordors to 
inspecting officers) unless an appeal is made to him by factory owners against orders of inspecting 
officers. Tho factory inspection establishment is not recruited as such, all posts aro ex-officio ones. 

My personal experience is limited to Madras but I gather from others that the Factory Act has not 
been carried out with very great stringency either in Madras or tho mutassal . in Madras lately we 
havo been more strict and two mills were prosecuted last year. The employment of a 'whole-time 
inspector would improve matters and also the whole of tho inspection should be placed under the 
Supervision of some officer who has less work to do than the Chief Secretary to Government who 
would bo able to see that the Factory Act was administered with greater regularity than 1 gather is 
now tho case. 1 do not think it would be advisable to appoint any one without Indian experience. 

Indeed 1 consider that actual local experience is necessary as conditions in different parts of India 
vary so much. Any one appointed as an inspector could be trained in the United Kingdom for a 
short period. It would depend on his previous experience whether this was necessary or not. The 
present t stabliBhment is amplo in strength but is not the most suitable in other ways. As all the 
offico'B are cx-ffficio inspectors with numerous other duties it must happen in many cases that but 
little interest is felt in this particular work. As l have already said the appointment of a special 
whole- time inspector is advisablo ; ho should be paid Hs. 800 a month. I Consider that tho routine 
administration of the Factory Act should he entirely in tho bands of tho bocal Government. Cen- 
tralization under the Department of Industry and Commer ce would he cumbrous and would in all 
probability lead to trouble. Jntetferenco with trade is a delicate matter which requires handling 
by men who are on the spot, and who are accessible by the heads of tho firms concerned. At the 
same time it would be most useful to have occasional visits from an export who could not bo pro- 
duced in Madras with our small scope for training or emplo)ment of whole-time men. When Sir 
Hamilton Freer Smith came with the last factory Committee 1 learnt what a factory expert might 
be, and was much struck by tho pleasure shown by mill managers at his presence in their mills and 
the remark of one of them that at home such officers were held in great respect by mill people and 
both owners and employees got good value from their visits. It would certainly be a great help to 
have visits by a real expert occasionally. Tho proposal to employ whole-time medical inspectors 
is a good one where there are a number of factories elose together and where an officer’s time would 
be mainly oooupied in inspection. In the Madras Presidency most of his time would be spent in 
travelling. In fact one officer oould not get round the Presidency in one quarter or if he did it one 
quarter he could not continue doing it. In faot as regards effective inspection of children and en- 
forcing sections 4 (c) of the Factory Act I think this would in Madras be a retrograde step unless 
inspection is also carried out by local officers. 

It may be argued that the same remarks would apply to the special factory inspector but there 
are these differences he has only to inspect factories three times a year and his special functions 
as regards machinery do not necessitate visits at quite unexpected times. Machinery without guards 
cannot be pushed off the premises. Of course the inspector enforces the act all round as does the ' 
medioal inspector, but if one of these officers oan easily pay frequent visits at unexpected times it 
should suffice. If a factory expert is provided the ordinary medical inspection may be carried out 
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Q^ptab W. 0. by officers engaged in other duties. Two alternatives present themselves in this Presidency : either 
the inspection may be oarried oat as now by the district medical and sanitary offioor or by a re* 
formed Banitary department. The sanitary commissioner whom l consulted tells me he has asked 
Government to obtain for his department the services of three deputy sanitary commissioners and 
one commissioned officer as a personal assistant who shall be in charge of his offioe when he is away 
and 1 am of the opinion that the factory inspection might well be entirely handed over to theae 
officers if appointed. The sanitary commissioner assures me they would have no time for factories 
and would be absorbed in work of other sort*. I would bo loath to adviso any work being forced 
on an unwilling department but individual views of course vary and there would be tho following 
advantages in following this plan 

(1) Inspection of factories is really a sanitarian's duty and should naturally oome under 

the sanitary commissioner rath or than the surgeon-general. 

(2) Inspection of any sort is where circumstances allow it better performed by a few than by 

many officers* 

(3) An offioor who has specialised in sanitary work is more likely to take an interest in 

matters so closely affecting tho wril being of the people under his care than an officer 
whose main interest is in hospital work. 

(4) At present the number of factories is not too great in any one division for one officer to 

visit them every quarror. Should this prove the case later it would be easy to put 
a special factory officer undnr the sanitary commissioner or appoint an extra doputy. 

(5) The addition of tho factory inspection fees which it is presumed will be continued to any 

officer doing the work would be an additional attraction to the sanitary department 
which is nevor too attractive from a monetary point of view considering tho roving 
life and the absence of private practice. 

(6) The sanitary commissioner tours more frequently than tho surgeon-general and inspects 

factories on occasion even now and would more easily keep his men up to the mark 
0 Or tone down any tendency to excessive strictness. 


The question of inspection of factories in Madras is an important one, and if the work is done 
by the sanitary commissioner will have to be considered by itself. This work must bo done by an 
offioor who lives in Madras at any rate most of his timo. It would seem possible for the personal 
assistant to the sanitary commissioner to do this work if such an officer is appointed. But if for 
any reason this is not possible there is no reason as far as the smooth working of factory inspection 
is oonoorned why the personal assistant to tho surgeon- general should not continue to do the 
work, ho 'Sag worked under the sanitary engineer to tho Government of Madras without friction 
and I presume therefore he would also work equally easily under tho sanitary commissioner. 
The other scheme with which the sanitary commissioner is in accord is that ordinary medical 
inspection should ho dono by tho district surgeons as now but that thoy should report quarterly to 
the surgeon gener al details of inspection. A form coukl easily be dr awn up which would show if the 
sections of the Factory Act. were bring attended to. Tho factory inspector would of course in this 
case be under the surgeon general's orders and would report to the surgeon-general say once a 
month. This would enable tho su’g^on general to ascertain if tho district snrgoons were keeping 
factories up to the mark. There iB a good deal to bo said for this method as it would involve few 
changes and could be put in practico to morrow if a special factory inspector and the olerioal staff 
were appointed. If the latter scheme is adopted it might bo necessary to havo a full-time medical 
inspector as well as a full-time factory in -pec tor. These officers would do the Madras inspection 
work and supervise the rest of the P residency under orders of the surgeon-general. Tho pay of the 
medical inspector mu^t depend on what prospects are held out to him afterwards. To secure a 
good officer ho should be a member of tho Indian Musical Service. An outsider would find 
difficulties in working with service officers probably, a* he woald have to report on their work. 
If there is to be a factory sendee similar lo the jail service nnd men are to bo moved from on© 
Presidency to another and havo the chance of a well paid billet in the end, possibly the Madras 
billet might be paid on a scalo fixed for the Imperial factory service presumably somewhat higher 
than the sanitary or jail department. But if there is no Imperial factory department and the 
Madras post would bo an isolated one leiding to nothing, pay on a considerably higher scale would 
bo necessary. The factory inspi ctor who would b« constantly on the move would hardly be tempt* 
ed to keep the post for long unless ho got regimental pay plus 400 at least. And in order that the 
work might bo efficiently performed it would be necessary to insist on an officer holding the post for 
five years at least. This would render the post distinctly unpopular unless it was either really 
well paid or led up to something bolter. 

Orsl sti&s ** #. Witness stated that his experience of factory inspection work was limited to two years in 

Madras. When he inspected a factory, ho directed special attention to the children, and to sani- 
tation; he also inspected the factory generally. He had no practical knowledge of machinery and 
fenoing. In his opinion the certifying of the children in Madras was properly and accurately 
done. He believed that employment in a mill did have some ill-effects upon the health of children; 
the work was a strain, and tho atmosphere was bad. The children began too young to be able to 
work long hours. He had seen cases whore half-timers wore doing full-time work. There were 
two successful proseoutidtaa last year for this. He himself picked out, from the fnll-time boys, 
about ten lads whom he considered to be under 14 years. The mill owners admitted that these 
boys had been working fnll-time, otherwise it would have been difficult to obtain a conviction. 
The cases wore defended, the dofenoo being that the boys were over age, and that the owners had 
reasonable oause to believe they were over age. In respect of the provisions regarding children, 
the Faotory Act had not been till lately strictly enforced in Madras, but since the prosecutions re- 
ferred to owners had been more careful. It appeared to be the custom for owners to place boys 
on fnll-time employment irrespective of age. There was a sort of understanding that all the half* 
timers should be sent for a second examination, but he had doubts whether this was done in prao* 
tioe. Witness was not a whole-time officer, aud it was difficult to keep a proper check unless * 
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man devoted his whole time to the work. Witness thought it would be better to oertify that a Gap*** 14 
# child waa above or below 9 or 14, as the oaso might be, and not to attempt to state a definite age, , 

aa it was difficult to do so accurately. On being further questioned, ho admitted that there was no 
great objection to a definite age being stated, except that the certificate might be used to avoid 
a second examination before the child was put on full-time work. He approved of the certificate 
of age being final, provided that it was upheld by a second medical man. He approved of a second 
examination prior to full-time employment, as in the course of five years much might happen to a 
child. On a recent visit to the mill he had noticed that boys who had been in tho mills for two 
years showed a distinct deterioration in henlth compared with those now to mill employment. In 
this particular oaso there must have boon considerable abuse of the Aofc in respect of the working 
hours. Tho medical officer should be given the power to reject unfit children, irrespective of age. 

He himself rejected unfit children now, and tho owners did not object. W itness agreed that he and the # 

factory inspector did practically tho same work. Ho thought that the special inspector could do 

the medioal work required, but at the same time a modical man was in a much better position to 

enforce his orders. So far as latrines and sanitation went, the special inspector could do all that 

was wanted. Witness visited the factories every quarter, and the special inspector about three 

times a year. There had beon two prosecutions, ono successful and the other not ; but in the ease 

of the latter there wero no identification marks on the certificate. Such marks were now entered. 

In his opinion the physique of mill operatives did not oome up to the standard of those iu outside 
employments. They would not require two whole-time special inspectors for tho Madras Presi- 
dency, but there would be moro work than one man could manage. He thought they might 
appoint one head inspector for Madras, and leave district inspections to be done locally. If the 
whole-time man hnd to go about the presidency he would requite assistance for Madras city, but 
if he only had to travel occasionally, then one man could attend to Madras. It would be a great 
advantage, however, to have two men, even if one wero a part-time man only. Tho whole-time 
man, to be of any use, would havo to be a great deal in tho mofussil . 


Witness No. 218. 

M V. W. Hutton , Sanitary Engineer , Madras, one of the two representatives nominated by the 

Government of Madras . 

The factory inspection establishment of the Presidency Town of Madras consists of two| officers, Mr. W. Hottqp, 
{he medical inspector and the special inspector, who are subordinate to the sanitary engineer to Written rifimfr i 
Government, who is ex-officio inspector of factories. In the mufassal the inspection of factories is 
carried out by the district medical and sanitary officers iu all factories generally situated at the 
head-quarters of districts and certain specified Civil Surgeons and medical subordinates in certain 
factories not bo situated, and by Assistant Magistrates in\ll factories, not being railway factories, 
situated within the districts in which they are employed and by all sub-divisional magistrates 
in all factories, not being railway factories, situated with in their respective sub-divisions. In the 
easo of railway factories, the inspection is carried out by a Government inspector of railways. The 
medical inspector tf factories for tho Presidency Town draws fees for the inspection of factories 
on the following scale : — 

Rs. 32 for all factories employing 200 or moro persons. 

Rs. 1G for all factories employing less than 200 hands. 

Subject to a maximum amount of Rs. 2,400 per annum. The special inspector of factories 
for tho I ’residency Town receives, in addition to his pay as senior inspector of boilers and prime- 
movers, a conveyance allowance of Ks. 50 per mensem for work dono in connection with factory 
inspection. Tho district medical officers draw fees for the inspection of factories in them 
districts at the same rato as the medical inspector for the town of Madras. The total amount 
of feeB drawn by the medioal inspeotor and the district medical officers throughout the Presidency 
in 190G was Rs. G,289. The sanitary engineer corresponds direct with the Chief Secretary to 
Government. The work of tho medical and tho special inspector is supervised by tho sanitary 
engineer and questions which arise in connection with tho working of tho Act are decided by him 
in consultation with the inspectors, or if necessary referred to Government for orders. In tho 
muf usual and in the caso of railway factories, tho inspection of factories is supervised by Distriot 
Magistrates and a Government inspector of railways respoctivoly. The personal assistant to tho 
Burgeon-General holds, in addition to his duties ns personal assistant, the post of medical 
inspector of factories for the Presidency Town. The post of special inspector for the Presidency * 

Town is held by the senior inspector of steam-boilers and prime-movers, in addition to his ordinary 
duties. There is no system of training for the factory establishment, and tho present system 
works satisfactorily. It would be an advantage however to conoentrato tho inspection of factories 
in the Presidency Town and the mufassal and also in railway factories in a whole-time medioal 
inspeotor and a whole-timo special inspector. It is not considered necessary to lay down a * 
hard-and-fast rule that factory inspectors should be recruited in the United Kingdom, but a short , 

time spent there every five years or so visiting factories and observing ihe conditions prevailing 
there would be of advantage to the inspectors m carrying out their duties in this country. The 
present establishment, under existing arrangements, is considered adequate, hut it would he an . 
advantage to havo officers solely engaged in inspection duties. It would then be possible for these 
offioers to inspect all factories including railway factories in the Presidency. Increase of efficiency 
fn the inspection of factories would not, it is considered, result from oentralising factory adminig* 
tration in India and vesting the supreme oontrol in the Department of Commerce and Industry. 

It would be an advantage to employ whole-time medical inspectors at factories, but their duties 
should not include the certifying of the ages of ohildren in factories, which certifying should 
continue to be done by Civil Surgeons. 
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Whole-time medical inspectors should he recruited from the Indian Medical Service. They 
should not, it is thought, serve ns medical inspectors for a longer period than five rears. One 
whole-time medioal inspector, it is considered, would be sufficient for the Presidency, but district 
medical office i s should coni inuo as at present to inspect factories outside the Presidency Town. 
The medical inspector should not he recruited and retained specially for factory inspection work, 
but should, as already stated, bo selected from members of the Indian Medical Service and his pay 
should be such as would mduco the best of iho junior officers with public health qualifications to 
apply for the post and spend five years in it. A pay of Us. 850 per mensem with the usual 
travelling and house-rent allowances under the C'ivil Seivico Regulations would, it is thought, he 
Buitablo. The medical inspector should not be permit led to take private practice. The special 
inspector of factories should also, it is considered, be a whole-time officer and should receive a pay 
of Hs. 850 per mensem . Iho whole- time medical and special inspectors should work under the 
orders of the Surgeon- General. 

Witness slated that ho was in charge of the factory inspection department in Madras town. 
He hud not to make inspections, but lie occasionally did bo. Ho considered that the duties now 
carried on by the medical inspector could well be performed by the special inspector, and ho would 
not object to an arrangement whereby the special inspectors would do all the work, except that 
of certifying for age. There was a duplication of work under tho present system of inspection ; 
both the factory inspector and the medical inspector did the same work. The factory inspector 
was also boiler inspector for the Presidency, and was away a good deal from Madras town. The 
boiler inspector was factory inspector only for Madras city, and tho factory inspection work 
was the smallor part of his duties. They would require two whole-time special factory inspectors 
for tho Madras Presidency. He disapproved of dividing tho Presidency into two parts for inspec- 
tion purposes. Both inspectors should have their head-quarters at Madras, and inspect the same 
factories. They could then consult with ono another and arrange tho work between them. He 
would not say that this view was the matured opinion of tho Government of Madras. It was bis 
Opinion, and had been submitted to Government, it was not necessary that tho inspector should 
be a medical man, and iu his opinion much of tho training of an Indian medical service man would 
be thrown a{Uy if he were retained solely for inspection work. The certifying work would, of 
course, still have to bo dono by a doctor. Ho was not aware of any complaints as to delay in the 
examination of children at present, but ho considered that, if there was ono whole-time medical 
man for ceitifying work for Madras city, there would still bo complaints. Iu his opinion there 
was not enough work in Madras city for one whole-time medical man, if lie were employed solely 
in certifying ages. It was tho custom now to semi all tho children to tho certifying surgeon, and 
this sometimes meant a long journey. It would be better if tho doctor could arrange to visit the 
mills, or sjjmc contral spot in the mill area. If tho medical officer was only to do certifying work 
it would bo advisable to give him power to visit tho mills for tho purposo of examining the 
children while at work. When witness had visited mills ho had novc?r found under-age children 
working full-time. That wns to say, lio<bad come across children whom ho considered very small 
but he had ascertained that they all held certificates. In his opinion the certifying for age was 
not accurately done, and tho doctors gave tho children the benefit of tho doubt. He considered 
that a good many children in tho cotton mills w me undersized and ill-lVd, ami he believed that 
their employment affected their health. Tho present factory inspector was an expert boilor 
inspector; ho made many demands upon factory-owners for improvements, etc., ami these demands 
were complied with. Ho received Ks. 550 per mensem as boiler inspector, and Rs. 50 per mensem 
conveyance allowance as factory inspector. Tho duties of a factory inspector had been added to 
his proper duties as a boiler inspector. There had boon no corresponding addition to his salary 
with the exception of tho conveyance allowance. J 


Witness No. 219. 


Mr. 0. B. Simpson of Messrs. Hinny $ Co. (Limited), Madras . 

I ronresent tho Buckingham Mill Company (Limited) which employs 3,21*5 men, G2 women 
885 children, total 4,212, and tho Carnatic Mill ('ompanv (Limited) which employs 3,315 men 295 
women, 925 children, total 4,530. Thu Hmkinghnm and Carnatic mills have l ot worked over 121 
hours a day on any day during tho last ten years. A statement showing tho working hours for the 
two companies is appended, 
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Carnatic Mill Company. 


Working 

days. 


Average hours per 
day. 
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The working hours of adult males should not be limited. Physique has not been affected by Mr.C# 8* 
long hours in Madras. Long hours are not worked in Madras factories. I should favour the fixa- 
tion of an iH or an 11 hour working day, but not by legislation, for adults. If limited, the legal 
working hours for adults should, where there is no system of shifts, be between 5-30 a. m. and 
6-80 p.m., and the working hours be fixed at 12 hours. Tho work people should have not less than 
half an hour for rest botwoen 11 a.m. and i p.m. I think a little latitude would enable employers 
to adjust the hours bettor for women and half-timers. Between 5 a.m. and 8 p.m. seems a suitable 
time limit when working in shifts. I know of no instances of tho illegal employment of children. 

I do not think that there is any physical deterioration of children or adnlts in Madras, and the mill 
hands appear to be on the whole a healthy body of labourers. So far as Madras is concerned, 

I do not think a special class of “ young persons ” is required. But I think that it 
would he better to introduce this class than to allow excessive hours to he worked in other parts 
of India. If a special class of “ young persons ” is created, I should limit their working 
hours to 11 a day, between 6 a.m. and 6p. u, I do not think that a special register 
of “ young persons 99 under tho age of 16 is roqnired, to ascertain physical fitness alone. 

I would advocate that the modical inspector should have authority to direct the dismissal 
of any person whom he considers physically nnfit for factory life, quite irrespective of tho 
worker's age. Women should not be employed at night. I would limit women’s hours between 
6-80 A.M., and 5-30 p.m., and allow thorn an hour in tho middle of tho day, in preference to their 
present legal working day. This would usually onablo thorn, if they chose, to come to, and to leave 
the factory apart from tho men. It would also prevent the legal necessity, which existB at present, of 
cutting up women’s hours by periods of rest. I would then omit clause (3J of section 6 of the 
present Factory Act. The minimum ago for half-timers to commenco work at should not he raised* 

That would be a hardship to both parent and child, The children would be made to work by their 
parents to earn something, somohow, or they would beg. They aro usually better in a factory, 
teaming a trade, and to be systematic, punctual and cleanly. Usually the work given to half-timers 
is light and easy. It is desirable that certificates of age and fitness be obtained by children prior 
to employment* I do not think that children who have received a certificate of age on becoming 
half-timers should be required to obtain another certificate of age when they become lwll timers. 

I think they might, with advantage, he examined for physical fitness on becoming full-timers. I 
would suggest that a child should have its original half-time certificate endorsed, when it becomes a 
full-timer, by the medical officer, if ho considers tho child physically fit, and finds that the recorded 
marks on the child applying for the full-time fitness certificate correspond with the marks recorded 
on tho original half-timo certificate. It scorns to me unfair both to medical officer and child that 


a certificate of ago should be required twice. I should limit the employment of children between 
the hours of 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. A" child should bo employed once a day only, that is, before or 
after midday. This for many mills would limit tho working day to 11 £ hours. I would go 
further, and approve of a half-timer’s day being limited to 5£ hours' work, either before or after 
12 midday* Glauses (2), (3) and (1) of section 7 of the present Factory Act would not then be 
required. Factory owners should not be obliged to provide education at their own expense* 
Factories should he in every way encouraged by the Educational Department to establish schools 
for half-timers, but there should not be auy compulsory legislation and factories should recoive the 


same Government financial assistance as other educational bodies. Non-working young children 
should not bo allowed into rooms containing machinery. I do not think there would bo any difficulty 
in managers enforcing a law to this effect. We do not allow young children into work rooms. 
I think it desirable to tost samples of air token in factories to ascertain if there is any necessity for 
special legislation regarding ventilation. For the present I think that the medical inspector should 
have power to prescribe ordinary ventilators and windows being provided in such numbers as he 
considers adequate for air and light, in the same way as tho factory inspector can prescribe guards 
for machinery. Legislation involving the provision of mechanical contrivances would prove 
difficult to work efficiently and should not bo resorted to unless proved to be absolutely necessary 
for the health of the work-pooplo. I do not think an attempt should be made to prescribe standards 
of moisture. In our wet weatner it would be impossible to maintain a standard, and in our hot 
weather conditions change very rapidly when a dry land wind is replaced by the sea breeze. A 
standard of purity for water used for humidifying would seem desirable. I assume that water that 


is potable, or that has boon produced by condensation of steam, would be covered by the standard. 
One latrine seat for 50 operatives would seem to bo ample in any factory working between 
5-30 A M and 6-30 p.m. I think a separate urinal desirable for large latrines, but I think the 
ordering of this might safely bo left to the discretion of medioal inspecting officers. Doors opening 
outwards, or sliding doors with slides on the outer side, are desirable for rooms where power 
machinery is at work. 1 think the adequate provision of mean9 of egress might bo loft in the 
hands of the factory inspector, in preference to resorting to special legislation, so that special 
circumstances could be considered. I do not think further fencing precautions are necessary for 
cotton mills. Considering the number of work people, accidents are, I think, few. The factory 
Act should be worked on lines that will ensure uniformity of practioe in all essential features. 
This oould be assured by moving on inspectors from one part of India to another, and by making 
an appeal permissible to a chief inspector. I think it desirable that one or two full-time medioal 
inspectors of factories shoald be appointed to assist the present inspectors, and to ensure the 
uniform administration of the Act. I can afford tho Commission but little information regarding 
the effeot of hoars of varying length on production. The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills have not 
worked by artificial light, and we have tried to work as even hours as natural light permits. In 
March 1900 we made an experiment with a 10 hour days. We intended to run the mills for at 
least a fortnight for 10 hours, but at the end of a week the piece work bands asked to have the old 
hours back. The figures relating to this experiment are appended. Ido not consider the experi- 
ment or the figures conclusive. It takes time for the full effeot of shortened hours to tell. In my 
opinion, Improved discipline and greater speed would soon, at least partially, make up the first 
effects of shortened hours. I think a time limit of 14 workiog days might be allowed during whioh 
a ohild oould work without a medical certificate. Many children just sample factory life, and gin 
it np in a few days. It seems useless troubling a medioal officer with suoh children, and the work 
they will do in 14 days will not hurt them. I think it desirable that a medioal offioer should, if 
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Kr.C.H. tompion. possible, visit factories employing over 250 ohildren once a week, and smaller factories once a 
fortnight. If this is not practicable, then the children should bo able to visit the medical officer 
on 3 days a week. I think it is impossible to derise feasible safeguards which would prevent a 
fctalf»timer who was refused employment in one mill as an adult from getting employment as an 
adult at another. Our experience is that children who have worked for a period as half-timers 
invariably leave one factory in the hope of being accepted at another as full-timers, and of getting 
a full-time certificate. I am in favour of tbo creation of a class of “young persons/’ if it is the only 
way of limiting factory hours without legislating for the hours for adults. If a class of “ young 
persons” is created By law to supplement tho present legislation dealing with childron, I think that 
the working hours of cotton factories will bo automatically limited to tho hours during which the 
11 women/' 14 childron ” and 44 young persons " aro allowed to work. I think over 14 and under 17 
a suitablo limit of age for 44 young persons/’ The probable number of “young persons” over 14 and 
under 16 employed at the Buckingham Mill is 700, and at tho Carnatic Mill 500. I tliink all 
industries in India require exceptional treatment so long as the supply of workers remains inadequate. 
I think that the law should bo amended only where tho physical condition of tho work people 
demands it, and whero it has been found that tho existing law has proved deficient, whilst being 
efficiently administered. 1 think that, if ono or two experienced chief inspectors from the United 
Kingdom are appointed to insport factories periodically, it would not he necessary for local inspectors 
to receive a portion of their training in England. I think that the local inspectors should lie under 
a trained and experienced chief inspector. I also think that the post of factory inspector in Madras 
should be separated from that of boiler inspector, and that tho factory inspector should not be under 
the Sanitary Engineer. A law dealing with all parts of India, where conditions are so varied, 
would appear to need elasticity, hut this elasticity in working might prove vory unfair unless 
administered by an impartial central authority. Cotton mills situated at vory considerable distances 
competo with each other so much that there should he no possibility of preferential treatment. Unless 
Government or tho municipalities propose to assist factory owners to houso their hands, 1 do not think 
that Government should intervene in this question. In my opinion factory owners should not be 
expected by Government to interest themselves pecuniarily in employeeB| once tho employees are out- 
side tho fates. As soon as tho mill gato is passed, tho owners’ legal obligations, authority, and control 
disappear, and this should be generally recognised. Other classes of employers are not under any 
legislative obligation to houso their people. That certain factories may find it to their advantage 
to provide housos, I readily recognise. The Municipal authorities should control the sanitary 
condition of operatives’ dwellings. 1 think that tho Government of India should impress on Local 
Governments the necessity for uniformity' in local legislation dealing with factories. 1 also represent 
the Jammalamadugn Press Company, Limited, with a cotton press at Nandyal; tho Tadpatri Cotton 
Press iCompany, Limited, with cotton presses at Ariyalore, Bagalkot, Davangere and Tadpati i ; 
and the Tirupur Press Company, Limited, with a cotton press at Tirupur. They employ — 




Presses. 


F 


Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

Natural 

••• 

... 

... 

in 

. 

... 

34 

28 

Ml. 

62 

Ariyalore 

tee 

• •e 

m 

eee 

eat 

eee 

46 

10 

Nit. 

60 

Bagaekot 

—9 


•ft 

•a 

eve 

eta 

20 

4b 

Nil. 

66 

Davangere 

vet 

Ml 

•a. 

eat 

... 

•ev 

14 

25 

Nil. 

80 

Tadpatri 

•et 

•a* 

•a. 

•ae 

id 

tee 

43 

31 

Nil. 

74 

Tirupur 

ate 

... 

... 

eta 

- 

... 

28 

31 

Nil. 

69 


The duration of the season is as follows 

Nandyal. — January and February — nothing doing; March — pressing for 7 to 10 days 
a month; April to July — the press is usually working every day except Sundays ; August to Decem- 
ber-— the press works 2 to 3 days a month. 

Ariyalore.— January to April — nothing doing ; May to August — pressing for 10 or 12 days 
a month ; September to Decembor — 1 or 2 days work a month, 

Dagalkot . — The working days aro— January 7 days, February 21, March 19, April 7| 
May 26, Juno 25, July 16, August 10, September 5, October 2, November a if, December 7. 

Davangere.— Tho working days are— January 12 days, February 8, Maroh 14, April 16, 
May 21, June 25, July 26, August 25, September 18, Ootober 12, November 6, December 6. 

Tadpatri. — January to March — nothing doing. From the 1st April to the 15th August— 
the press works every day except Sundays. From the 16th August to ' the 31st December— the 
press works 1 or 2 days a month. 

Tirupur . — In January, February and March, the press works 2 to 3 days a month ; in 
April, it works for 6 to 6 days ; in May, Juue and July for 15 to 20 days ; and from August to 
Deoember, for 3 to 4 days a month. The usnal hours are— 7 a, m. to 12 noon and from 1. p. if. to 
6 P.M. The average working hours for men are ten hours a day, and for women nine hours a day* 
The men rest from 12 noon to 1 p.m. and the women from 9-30 to 9*45 a m., from 12 noon to 1 p. M. 
and from 3-15 to 3-30 p. u. I think all cotton presses and ginning factories should he brought 
under the Factory Act. The employment of women between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. should be prohibit- 
ed. I think the reasons given on page 11, paragraph 4 of Sir H. P. Freer-Smith Committee's 
report are good and sufficient for excluding women from night work. The Faotory Aot is quite 



Madras. 


applicable to all cotton presses without modification. We have no ginning factories. We have Hr. (V 0, fiisaptfo. 
had no accident of importance at a ootton press during the last five years. 

List or Enclosures. 

Enclosures 1 and 2 .— Statements showing the results of an experimental 10-hour day at the 
Buckingham and Carnatio Mills. 

Enclosure 3.— A comparative return for the years 1887, 1897 and 1907, showing that 
though the number of days worked has been reduced, as also the number of hours, during the 
last twenty years, the regular attendance of workpeople has fallen off. During that period, wages 
have advanoed about 50 per cent, on the average— some departments more, some less. 

Enclosures 4 and 5 . — Statements showing the constant movement of factory hands. 

Enclosures 6 and 7. — Gratuity fund returns, showing how the hands leave in spite of 
inducements offered to stay. This fund was started in January 1904 to afford a gratuity to all 
employees who might stay ten years in the factory. The amount remaining at the credit of the 
Original Buckingham 652 members on the 31st October 1907 is Rs. 28,757-15-8, and at the credit 
of the original Carnatic 439 members on the 31st October 1907, Rs. 19,918-7-1. The members 
completing ton years' service do not benefit by those who loavo earlier, so that if all the original 
members had remained they would have had corresponding amounts to their credit. 

Enclosures 8 and 9.— Returns by the medical officers in charge of the mill dispensaries, 
showing the prevailing oanses of sickness io 1907. All hands requiring loavo of absence for 
sickness have to go before the mill doctors. 

Enclosure 10. — Return showing the attendance at the Bnokingham Mill Experimental Half- 
Timer’s School. 

Enclosure 11.— A comparative statement showing the staff employed in a mill in Madras, as 
compared with that in a mill in Lancashire. 

Enclosure l. 

Eipirimbnt with a 10-hour day made by the Buckingham Mill Company (Limited) 
during the first seven working days of March 1900. 
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Mr, (X B, Sbapaon. Ihom.okiS. 

Experiment with a 10-hour day made by the Carnatic Hill Company (Limited) during the firei 

7 working days of March 1900 » 


Fibbuabt 1900. 

MiBOH 1900. 

Date. 

Hours. 

Yarn. 

% 

Cloth. 

Date. 

Hoon. 

♦ 

Yarn. 

Cloth. 

1 

... 

tee 

9 

13,770 

8,034 

1 

IM 

10 

14,519 

. 7.018 

9 

• •a 

aaa 

11 

13,775 

8,185 

2 


10 

12,505 

7,779 

4 

• •• 

til 

10—60 

14*278 

9,118 

3 

aaa 

9 

11,074 

8,186 

9 

m 

Ml 

10—45 

14,124 

9,321 

6 

• •• 

10 

12,993 

7,517 

6 

••a 

aaa 

10-30 

15,007 

9,722 

6 

lie 

10 

12,829 

8,025 

7 

• taa 

lie 

10-80 

14.268 

10,097 

7 

• it 

10 

13,082* 

8,186 

8 

aaa 

i 

aaa 

r. 

8-57 

10-55 

11,074 

8,143 

in nnQ 

8 

aaa 

10 

14,270 

7,831 


• •a 

eve 








*10 

•a* 

HI 

11 

14,718 

10,017 

Average per day 

986 

12.939 

7,782 

11 

aaa 

... 

11 

13,680 

10.002 

Average per hour 

... 

1.313 

789 

12 

r. 

aaa 

tee 

10 

12,561 

9,395 

9 

aaa 

11-8 

15,252 

8.544 

14 

aaa 

Ml 

10—54 

12,671 

8,338 

10 

aaa 

11-8 

15,924 

9,027 

18 


• et 

n 

14.351 

9,808 

a 

aaa 

11-0 

15,069 

9,076 

16 

• •• 

aaa 

11 

14,730 

9,376 

12 

... 

11-8 

15,312 

8,556 

17 

aaa 

aaa 

10-34 

14,217 

9.403 

13 

... 

10-8 

13,320 

8,377 

18 


tee 

11 

15,412 

9,210 

15 


11-8 

12,678 

7,402 

19 


• •• 

10-54 

16,110 

10,100 

16 

aaa 

11-8 

16,300 

9,022 

80 

Ml 

aaa 

10 

13,776 

10,142 

17 

aaa 

11-8 

16,177 

9,141 

84 

aaa 

• It 

1> 55 

14,769 

9,912 

18 

... 

11-8 

14,549 

8,580 

86 

aaa 

• It 

11 

15,640 

9,386 

19 

aaa 

11-26 

14,079 

9,367 

80 

aaa 

tee 

11 

14,053 

9,760 

20 

ee« 

10-30 

14,394 

9,210 

87 

aaa 

tte 

11 

13,661 

9,385 

23 

aaa 

11-30 

12,350 

8,008 

88 

aaa 

... 

10—54 

16,430 

10,352 

24 

tie 

11-30 

14,714 

8,869 







25 

taa 

11-80 

15,054 

9,608 







26 

• It 

11— 80 

14,463 

9,525 







27 

aaa 

hi— 28 

14,169 

10,100 







28 

tee 

11—30 

14,062 

10,918 







29 

•a. 

11—27 

. 14,552 

10,038 







30 

••• 

11-80 

14,651 

10,397 







31 

aaa 

10—30 

14,060 

| 11*688 

Avenge per day 

iaa 

10-65 

14,209 

9,444 

Average per day 

11*2 

14,461 

9,268 

Avenge per hour 


aaa 

1,885 

887 

Avenge per hour 

• •8 

1,890 

836 
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Enclosure 3. 


Mr. 


Comparative return for the years 1887, 1897 and 1907, showing the working days, and the percen- 
tage of absentees. 


Buckingham Mill. 


Months. 

1887. 

1897. 

1907. 

Working 

days. 

Percentage 

ot 

absentees. 

Working 

days. 

Percentage 

of 

absentees. 

Working 

days. 

Percentage 

of 

absentees. 

Janaary 


... 

20 

903 

20 

8*16 

25 

12-04 

February 


ace 

20 

8*18 

24 

712 

24 

12-68 

March 


SSI 

20 

7-«2 

27 

7*61 

26 

11*83 

April 



28 

8*45 

26 

732 

26 

12*48 

May 



29 

7-84 

26 

9*82 

27 

13-16 

Juno 


... 

27 

750 

26 

828 

2d 

13 % 12 

July 


• •e 

28 

6*85 

27 

f 39 

27 

1190 

August 


see 

28 

7*43 

26 

8-23 

27 

11*60 

September 

tea 

see 

27 

6*78 

26 

8*84 

24* 

11*43 

October 


eee 

29 

6*45 

2G 

8*80 

26 * 

1100 

November 


see 

... 

... 

26 

7*07 

24 

10*48 

December 

... 

... 

29 

0*65 

27 

525 

25 

10*71 


Average 

eee 

27-82 

7*39 

26*08 

7*79 

25*5 

11-83 


Carnatic Mill • 


Months. 

1887. 

1897. 

1907. 

Working 

days. 

Percentage 

of 

absentee's. 

Working 

days. 

Percentage 

of 

absentees. 

Working 

days. 

Percentage 

of 

^ absentees. 

January 

MS 


24 

6-0 

¥ 

16-55 

25 

150 

February 

«•# 

• a. 

26 

6*0 

24 

12*32 

24 

16*0 

March 

• s* 

ee 

29 

0*2 

£7 

11 ec 

26 

16 0 

April 



26 

5*3 

26 

11*12 

26 

16-35 

May 



29 

(»•« 

26 

13*32 

27 

16*0 

Jane 


... 

27 

7*1 

26 

12 28 

25 

15-60 

July 



29 

6*5 

27 

10 43 

27 

137 

August 


• es 

28 

52 

26 

]0'08 

27 

12*8? 

September 


lit 

28 

6*9 

20 

14-61 

24* 

130 

October 


a • a 

29 

56 

14 

16-42 

26* 

13 40 

November 


... 

26 

5*8 

26 

13-13 

24 

1278 

December 

... 


29 

7*2 

26 

8 70 

25 

9*65 


Average 

... 

™ 27* , 

6*1 

2d 

12*86 

5 5 

14*03 


Enclosure 4. 

THE BUCKINGHAM MILL COMPANY (Limited). 


Statement showing the migration of workpeople compiled from the attendance Register. 


Months. 

1006. 

1900. 

1007. 

Total hands 
employed. 

Number of 
hands 
who left 
during the 
month. 

Total hands 
employed. 

Number of 
hand* 
who left 
during tne 
month. 

Total hands 
employed. 

N;nb er ol 
hands 
who loft 
during tho 
month. 

January 


... 

3,704 

232 

8,801 

293 

3,860 

278 

February 


• ee 

8,794 

253 

8,820 

351 

3,846 

299 

March 


... 

3,764 

848 

8,881 

Sll 

3,786 

824 

April 

•M 


3,729 

268 

3,856 

374 

3,724 

323 

May 



8,791 

296 

8,780 

862 

3,731 

319 

June 

• •• 

eee 

8,914 

257 

8,836 

209 

3,816 

274 

July 


••• 

8,986 

289 

8,888 

289 

3,982 

809 

August 

••• 


4,038 

809 

8,891 

290 

4,056 

269 

September 


eee 

4,003 

271 

8,894 

884 

4,196 

273 

October 


••• 

3,917 

804 

8,846 

252 

4,278 

263 

November 


tat 

8,826 

810 

3,827 

281 

4,304 

868 

December 

• •• 

• ee 

8,887 

255 

3,886 

224 

4,848 

258 


Average 

••• 

8,859 

277 

8,842 

8CS 

3,989 

286 
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Jlr.C. B. Simpwn. Bhclosdbe 5. 

THE CARNATIC MILL COMPANY (Limimd). 

Statement showing tho migaration of workpeople from attendance registers. 


Months. 

1000. 

1006. 

1907. 

Total bands 
employed. 

Number of 
bonds 
who left 
dnring the 
month. 

Total hands 
employed. 

Number of 
hands 
who left 
dnring tho 
month. 

Total hands 
employed. 

Nnraber of 
hands 
who left 
during tho 
month. 

January 

Ml 

eae 

8,224 

191 

3,467 

262 

4,001 

821 

February 

... 

Ml 

3,276 

205 

3,414 

262 

3,945 

829 

March 

•H 

... 

3,306 

224 

3,416 

325 

4,040 

896 

April 

• •• 

Ml 

3,345 

276 

8,448 

804 

4,140 

882 

May 

Ml 

• •• 

3,388 

226 

8,582 

334 

4,107 

397 

June 

it! 

Ml 

8,430 

306 

8,632 

330 

4,111 

886 

July 

Ill 

JL 


3,644 

281 

8,748 

253 

4,219 

278 

August 

w 

Ml 

3,683 

861 

3,869 

304 

4,816 

800 

September 

... 


3,650 

262 

3,781 

300 

4.894 

809 

October 

Ml 

... 

8,569 

227 

3,757 

258 

4,520 

861 

November 

... 

... 

8,667 

226 

3,784 

223 

4,871 

264 

December 


••• 

3,616 

267 

3,867 

190 

4,887 

280 


Average 

... 

8,450 

* 253 

3,637 

279 

4,218 

829 
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THE BUCKINGHAM MILL COMPANY (Limited). 

Statement showing tho migration of workpeople as shown by the gratuity fund register. 


Mouths. 

1904. 

1606. 

1900. 

1807. 

Page *book 

holders. 

Original 

pass-book 

holders. 

Pass-book 

holders. 

Original 
pass-book 
holders 
of 1004. 

Pass-book 

holders. 

Original 
pass-book 
holders 
of 1807. 

Pass-book 

holders. 

Original 
pass-book 
holders 
ot 1804. 

January 

... 

... 

••• 

2,897 

1,689 

2,964 

1,121 

2,932 

814 

February 

• ea 

... 

tee 

2,876 

1,622 

2,979 

1,076 

2,929 

785 

March 

in 

see 


2,860 

1,552 

8,012 

1,040 

2,930 

767 

April 

••• 

... 

... 

2,826 

1,483 

2,904 

998 

2,823 

747 

May 

••• 

••• 

eee 

2,869 

1,420 

2,982 

967 

2,802 

729 

June 


tee 


2,955 

1,380 

2,992 

943 

2,887 

712 

July 

Mi 

2,159 

2,159 

8,066 

1,386 

3,019 

922 

2.784 

688 

August 

Ml 

9,278 

2,117 

3,129 

1,300 

3,015 

908 

2,847 

672 

September 

... 

2.412 

2,071 

3,128 

1,263 

3,059 

886 

2,946 

668 

October 

••• 

3,463 

1,976 

3,064 

1,228 

8,070 

867 

2,996 

652 

November 

••• 

2,660 

1,866 

2,981 

1,186 

2,951 

846 

8,021 

650 

December 

• M 

2,778 

1,767 

2,896 

1,166 

2,945. 

829 

8,002 

641 
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ENCL08UBE 7. 

THE CARNATIC MILL COMPANT (Limited). 

Statement thawing the migration of workpeople at shown by the gratuity fund register. 


Months. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Pass- 

book 

holders. 

Original 

passbook 

holders 

Pass- 

book 

holders. 

Original 
pass- 
book 
holders 
of 1904. 

Pass- 

book 

holders. 

Original 
pass- 
book 
holders 
of 1904. 

Pass- 

book 

holders. 

Original 
pass- 
book 
holders 
of 1904, 

January 

• •• 

tee 

1,448 

1,448 

1,466 

938 

1,984 

704 

2,206 

642 

February 

ssa 

*»• 

1,481 

1,392 

1,459 

919 

1,981 

694 

2,299 

685 

March 

• •• 

•so 

1,476 

1,336 

.1,496 

902 

1,908 

688 

2,242 

626 

April 

• •• 

000 

1,468 

1,269 

1,876 

883 

1,922 

667 

2,299 

614 

May 

SOS 


1,426 

1,184 

1,420 

867 

1,950 

653 

2,244 

499 

June 

Ml 

• M 

1,483 

1,132 

1,896 

838 

1,914 

627 

2,287 

489* 

July 

• ta 

• at 

1,620 

1,099 

1,783 

826 

2,127 

609 

2,*0 

477 

August 

• to 

sot 

1,678 

1,066 

1,913 

811 

2,129 

688 

2,146 

463 

September 

• •• 

00* 

1,602 

1,039 

1,792 

789 

2,064 

681 

2,139 

462 

October 

••• 

000 

1,667 

1,001 

1,763 

770 

2,031 

674 

2,112 

[ 439 

November 

sss 

• • • 

1,698 

979 

1,731 

750 

2,213 

662 

2,093. 

438 

December 

sso 

• 00 

1,609 

969 

1,817 

732 

i 

2,219 

661 

2,043 

428 


Enclosure 8. 

THE BUCKINGHAM MILL COMPANY (Limited). 
Dispensary Report. 

From 1st January to 31st December 1907. 


L 


Diseases. 

January. 

February. 

§ 

S3 

April. 

5? 

June. 

SJ 

»-s 

August. 

September. 

October. 

i 

-o 

fl 

i 

| 

Fever 

too 

363 

349 

316 

435 

338 

347 

444 

380 

381 

676 

434 

478 

Small-pox 

• •0 

5 

42 

1 

9 

3 

tat 

1 

IM 

000 

... 

2 

• 

1 

Chioken-pox 

•to 

26 

000 

30 

12 

3 

i 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 

1 

Measlm 

... 

• 0. 

• ■• 

• a 

• 00 

••« 

•oo 

1 

• ta 

• 0. 

1 

4 

13 

Dywntery 

• • t 

7 

8 

8 

9 

6 

10 

13 

9 

12 

9 

16 

14 

Diarrhoea 

... 

8 

8 

18 

14 

17 

6 

22 

45 

23 

13 

16 

18 

Rheumatism 

0*0 

14 

9 

8 

6 

12 

11 

16 

a 

6 

14 

12 

6 

Lung diieaM. 

•00 

10 

20 

8 

4 

6 

8 

2 

8 

0 

10 

12 

17 

SkindiMHW 

.00 

88 

70 

69 

37 

34 

23 

17 

14 

14 

16 

26 

84 

Wound. 

000 

18 

28 

28 

19 

61 

39 

28 

36 

40 

84 

17 

28 

Uloeri 

toe 

19 

19 

42 

86 

71 

67 

66 

70 

42 

40 

17 

84 

Other diMum 

••• 

62 

67 

66 

91 

146 

109 

184 

128 

101 

104 

75 

. 88 

Total 

•M 

666 

| 620 

679 

| 672 

686 

606 

748 

707 

628 

820 

683 

727 


Mr. 0. B. Simpson. 
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Hr. C* Bi Simpson. Enclosure 9. 

THE CARNATIC MILL COMPANY (Limited). 


Dispensary Report. 

From 1st January to 31st December 1907 • 


Diseases. 

$ 

i 

*5 

February. 

March. 

t 

< 

May. 

June. 

0 

Id 

& 

< 

September] 

| 

1 

s£ 

j' 

Fever 


257 

800 

251 

275 

225 

244 

248 

800 

242 

298 

318 

255 

Small-pox 

see 

2 

1 

3 

... 

IIS 

1 

... 

... 

... 

i • • 



Chicken-pox 

... 

13 

83 

23 

5 

6 


1 

1 

... 

Ml 

2 

1 

Measles 

... 

... 

... 

i 

1 

1 


... 

1 

tee 

3 

4 

• •• 

Dysentery 

t#« 

7 

4 

6 

2 

6 

7 

12 

10 

12 

7 

12 

8 

Diarrhoea 

•« 

10 

9 

10 

9 

17 

15. 

18 

28 

25 

13 

15 

22 

Bhoumatism 

... 

8 

8 

6 

3 

6 

5 

11 

9 

7 

6 

8 

10 

Lung diseases 

... 

7 

11 

3 

3 

4 

6 

1 

3 

4 

7 

8 

14 

Skin diseases 

... 

44 

1 

53 

48 

60 

52 

58 

45 

30 

24 

26 

20 

40 

Abounds 

M. 

14 

21 

18 

22 

15 

25 

32 

36 

30 

28 

20 

18 

Ulcers f 

»«• 

10 

18 | 

!*.i 

20 

23 

18 

35 

34 

25 

28 

16 

25 

Other diseases 

.. 

54 

60 

58 

64 

60 

70 

83 

88 

78 

90 

70 

87 

Total 

... 

426 

518 ; 

44!) 

454 

415 

4-19 

486 

540 

447 

611 

493 

480 


Enclosure 10. 

1 THE BUCKINGHAM MILL COMPANY (Limited). 

Half Timers 9 School . 

Infant classes to 4th Standard started I )ecomber 1003. At commencement no fee charged, 
but owing to smallness of attendanco a foe of 6 pies per month for infant classes, and 1 anna per 
month for standard classes, was instituted, which had the effect of improving attendanco. The 
school gets a Government grant, and is inspected by tho authorities of the Educational department. 
Attendance is voluntary. Tho school is intended to teach English, reading, writing, arthemetio, 
i and a little drawing to half timers employed in the factory. The children of workpeople too young 

to work in the factory may also attend the school. • 


Months. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Half timers in mill. 

On school roll. 

Half timers in mill 

-3 

J 

'o 

o 

s 

a 

O 

Half timers in mill. 

On school roll. 

Half timers in mill. 

On school roll. 

• 

£ 

P4 

1 

0 

£ 

2P*s 

S a 

I s 

Percentage absent 

January ... 


... 

278 

Ill 

489 

HO 

442 

224 

711 

409 

238 

49 

February ... 

... 


301 

168 

513 

149 

449 

374 

694 

347 

222 

36 

March ... 

••• 

• 

292 

150 

600 

177 

448 

379 

663 

287 

177 

38 

April ... 

... 


274 

138 

478 

185 

452 

390 

639 

242 

148 

41 

May 

ttt 

• •• 

289 

158 

474 

177 

476 

420 

648 

262 

119 

53 

June ... 

... 

... 

296 

157 

493 

239 

505 

392 

674 

228 

118 

48 

July 

... 

... 

324 

173 

487 

221 

631 

446 

764 

261 

140 

46 

August 

... 

• •• 

352 

140 

470 

187 

536 

351 

827 

301 

142 

58 

September ... 

... 

• ft 

376 

123 

450 

182 

527 

352 

865 

280 

230 

16 

October 

... 

tee 

891 

177 

418 

168 

519 

886 

909 

832 

261 

21 

November ... 

... 

• tt 

404 

161 

406 

158 

585 

377 

917 

861 

293 

ID 

December ... 

... 

... 

450 

147 

415 

265 

670 

417 

917 

853 

252 

28 




Exolosusb 11. 
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OoMPAUTiTi statement of staff employed in a mill in Madras as (tempered with a mill in 

Lancashire. 


85,000 ring spindles, 800 looms, average count 16*,. Madras 67} hours, Lancashire 54} 

hours per week. 

Engine Department . 

Madras, Lancashire, 


Engine driven 

••• 

Ml 

.a. 

• aa 

... 1 

1 

Firemen ••• 

Ml 

■ II 

• M 

• M 

... 12 

4 With night 

Ash shiften and cinder softeners 

• M 

... 

• M 

... 7 

^ watohipena 

Coal shifters ... 

IM 

... 

Ml 

ill 

... 4 

•aa 

Boiler cleaners ... 

Ml 

MM 

••a 

• •I 

... 12 

2 

Engine oilers and cleaners 

••• 

Ml 

•l« 

Ml 

... 4 

2 

Oilers in mill ... 

II, 

• M 

Mt 

• •• 

... 12 

2 

Writer, fitter and reserve men 

III 

• M 

Ml 

IM 

... 12 

MS 

Proportion 6*33 to 1 

•a. 

IM 

Ml 

•M 

... 64 

~12* 



Carding • 




Carder ... 


• M 

• M 

••a 

... 1 

1 

Under carder ... 

III 

... 

Ml 

a 

aaa aaa 

4 

Head maistries and writers 

••• 

• •• 

|K 

— 

... 10 

• aa 

Assistant maistries ... 

III 

Ml 


III 

... 8 

aaa 

Fitter and carpenter ... 

•It 

Ml 

•M 

•■a 

... 2 

• •• 

Strap piecers „ 


• M 

• M 

Ml 

... 2 

III 

Bobbin carriers 

• •• 

M. 

• at 

aaa 

... 7 

2 

Boiler covorers 

••• 

... 

• M 

• aa 

... 3 


Mixing ... 

• aa 

Ml 

••• 

• •a 

... 44 

10 

Blow room 


M* 


•M 

... 36 

8 

Cards ... ••• 

... 

Ml 

all 

• 

■ at 

... 40 

14 

Drawing .•• ... 

Ill 

§M 

«•• 

aaa 

... 67 

15 

Blubbing ... 

••• 

•M 

III 

IM 

... 13 

13 

Intermediate 

III 

• a* 

• M 

aai 

... 20 

10 

Boving ... m 

Ml 

••• 

• a a 

• •• 

... 134 

38 

„ half-timers 84= 

IN 

• M 

aaa 

Ml 

... 42 

• to 

Proportion 3*70 to 1 

M* 

••• 

aaa 

Ml 

... 419 

113 



Spinning 

• 




Spinning master 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

• M 

». 1 

1 

Assistant spinning master 

... 

••• 

• M 

••■ 

... 1 

1 

Spinners ••• 

Ml 

• M 

• •• 

IM 

... 384 

70 

Gaiters 

IM 

• a* 

••• 

Ml 

... 86 

24 

Jobbers and oilmen .«• 

• «• 

•aa 

Ml 

Ml 

41 

7 

Bobbin oarriers ... 

IM 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

... 20 

4 

Doffers and sweoponi, half-timers 300 m 

... 

• a. 

IM 

... 160 

4q 

Writers, carpenter and fitter 

• M 

a. a 

•aa 

• •• 

... 4 

aaa 

Banding ... ... 

Ml 

aal 

••• 

MB 

... 7 

2 

Proportion 4*33 to I 

• M 

••a 

•M 

•aa 

... 64? 




Doubling . 




Doublers 

• •• 

in 

••• 

Ml 

... 16 

4 

Doffers, halfrtimor? 28 a 

IN 

* ••• 

• aa 

HI 

... 14 

4 

Jobbers 

• M 

a. a 

• •• 

• •• 

... 1 

1 

Proportion 3*33 to 1 

... 

•M 

HI 

— 

... 80 

3 



Winding 





Winders ... ... 

• M 

Ml 

•aa 

IM 

... 64 

« 

Labourers ... 

• M 

Ml 

III 

aia 

..." 10 

1 

Sparc hand** half-toners, 86 

•M 

III 

••• 

• M 

... 18 

•M 

Jobbers a$d writeiji ... 

l 

• •• 

HI 

mV 

••• 

... 4 

1. 

BjoportijjJtffi to 1 

HI 

% HI 

Ml 

• ft 

... 86 

*6? 

1T3IT .n 





. '* VBM 

-t- 


1PLO 


Kr, 0, B. flbapeoB, 



•14 


Xadroa. 


MfiQkPtBlmpm; 


Colour Winding. 


Winder* HI III Ml 

„ half-timer*, 160 HI 

labo wwn HI HI 

Jobbers and assistants in 

Proportion 2*48 to 1 ••• 


• M 

• M 


III 
III 
• 00 
too 


III 

III 


••• 

•If 


Colour Timing. 


Reeling, 


HI 


Ml 

• II 


Beeleip 
Labourers 
Spare hands, half* timers, 50 
Jobbers and writers ••• 

Proportion 2*69 to 1 »•• 


••• 


••• 

••• 

••• 

Ml 


hoisting and Drawing . 


Full-timers 

Labourers 

Jobbers 


••• 

in 


Ml 

Ml 


Ml 

• II 


Proportion 1*03 to 1 Ml 
Read maislry *“ 


Weaving . 


••• 

Ml 

Ml 


Warn maistry ••• 

Loom maiitriee (jobber*) 

Weavers 

Learners and spare bands 
Strap piecers 

Carpenters and fitters ••• 

Weft and beam carriers 
Sweepers ••• *** 

Proportion 277 to 1 Ml 


Ml 

Ml 

Ml 


Ml 

III 

Ml 

III 

•M 


SUMMARY. 


Engine department 
Carding 
Spinning 
Doubling 
Winding eia 
Colonr winding 
Colour piming 
Warping 
Sizing 
Heeling . • 

Twisting and drawing 

Weaving • 


ell 
Ml 
• II 


ell 
Ml 
• M 


III 

• II 
Ml 

• It 
Ml 
III 
••• 
•It 
Ml 


Ml 

III 

HI 

III 

Ml 

Ml 


• «e 
Ml 
Ml 


Madras. Lancashire. 

... 180 84 

... 75 2 

... 4 1 

... 10 1 


219 


... 100 
7 


Me 

Me 

III 


6 

... 137 


MS 

tee 


• #e 

H« 

eee 

Hi 


88 


Pirn winders ... 

•M 

•M Ml 

•M 

... 100 

96 

„ half-timers, 100 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

... 60 

2 

Labourers 

•91 

Me 

Ml 

• M 

... 1 

• M 

Jobbers and assistants 

III 

Ml eie 

Ml 

... 9 

J . - 

Proportion 1*63 to 1 


Ml Me 

Warping . 

• •• 

... 160 

98 

Warpers m« ••• 

• •• 

Ml 

• II 

Ml 

... 19 

12 

Labourers mi 

III 

Ml Ml 

Ml 

III Ml 

1 

Proportion 1*46 to 1 

Ml 

M# HI 

Sizing . 

III 

...’TsT 

13 

Sizers in an 

III 

in in 

Ml 

... 20 

10 

Labourey ••• 

>19 * 


Ml 

• II 

... 11 

3 

Jobbers 

HI 

Ml 

III 

• •a 

... 1 

MS 

Writers, fitters and carpenter 

III 

Ml 

Ml 

• M 

... 6 

2 

Proportion 2 53 to 1 

HI 

Ml 

lie 

M. 

... 38 



33 

1 

1 

35 


... 1 
... 34 
... 800 
... 100 
4 
8 
12 
8 


50 

1 


51 

33 
1 

Ml 

34 


1 Inside 

Manager. 


Proportion 2*87 to 1 •» 


971 


... 64 
... 419 
... 644 
... 30 
... 86 
... 219 
... 160 
~ 19 
... 88 
...187 
h* 85 
m. 871 

2,622 


10 

820 

16 

Ml 

. 3 
1 
• as 

860 


12 

113 

149 

9 

60 

88 

98 

18 

16 

61 

84 

860 
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Witness stated tliat He had had 21 years* experience of the ootton and woollen industries in B. BhnpsocU 
India and had also had some home experience. In his opinion any working period oyer twelve Oral evidence* 
hoars a day was too long for Indian labourers. He objected on principle, however, to any 
interference with adult male labour ; if some restriction was considered necessary, then he approved 
{he formation of a •* young persons,** class, with working hours up to eleven a day. This would 
determine the working hours of the mill. He personally favoured an eleven-hour day. He did not 
think that in their mills they would suffer in production if such a day were fixed. Their longest 
day now was 1 1J hours, and the shortest 1 L hours ; they obtained as much production in the shorter 
odd weather days as in tho longer hot weather days. A fixed 1 labour day would not handicap tho 
ootton industry in Madras in any way in competition with other countries. As a matter of faot they 
had never worked the long hours in force in Bontbay and the Unitod Provinces. They had also 
given the Sunday holiday without any loss in production per annum . They spin up to 40*s but their 
average counts would be 16*s. With an eleven-hour day they might bo able to speed up the 
preparation a little, but they were going as fast now in the spinning as they could go. The weaving 
also might be pulled up a little. They had forty-inch looms, and worked at 200 pioks, but this 
could perhaps be increased to 230 by increased application in a shorter day. They had one man to 
eaoh loom, because if they gave two looms to one man it would mean a loss of three-eighths of the 
loom's capacity. They would prefer to stop the loom altogether rather than hand it over to a man 
working another loom. They never allowed one man to work two forty-inch looms. They had, 
however, a few 26- inch looms, two of which were worked by one man. They had dry winds in May 
and June and this might have something to do with the production being as good in the shot ter cold 1 ' 
weather day as in the longer hot weather day. He considered they obtained as much production 
from their looms as any mill in India. He estimated tho average production a day at 16 orl7 lbs. 
a loom. If tho hours for children were restricted to tho period between 6 a.m. and 6 r.M., it would 
mean that tho mill could not ran outside those hours. If mills, however, wished to give a long 
midday interval, then those particular mills might bo allowed to start earlier or finish later. Per- 
sonally, ho did not favour children working for more than 5^ hours a day. They did not give a 
long midday interval in Madras, because if they did there was the danger of tho men .lot returning 
to work. There was a large amount of drunkenness among the Madras ootton operatives, including 
tho young adults. Witness would welcome legislation to prevent the sale of intoxicating liquors on 
Sundays. There was no general demand for a longer midday interval, or for a second interval. It 
was the custom of the district for tho operatives to take one meal in tho middle of the day. Children 
of 14 and upwards were addicted t > drinking. They drank after leaving work at night, and also 
on Sundays, and aftor pay days. There was also a great deal of indebtedness amongst the workers. 

Witness did not think that it was tho custom in Madras to pay the jobber in order to obtajp employ, 
ment. Occasionally a man complained that ho had had to pay Rs. 5 to get a particular loom. This 
was not general, however. Ho was of opinion that the mill operative generally were of as good 
physiquo as persons in outside employments. They bad a mill in Bangalore which occasionally 
worked 14 hours, but tho operatives there were not so good as tho Madras men. The length of the 
working day at Bangalore was left to tho discretion « f tho manager. The mill was paitly woollen 
and partly cotton, anu they had tried both a twelve and fourteen- hours day. They could not obtain 
in twelvo hours the product i> n they did in fourteen hours ; but despite this it was his opinion that 
it was not ec< nnmical to run a mill over eleven hours a day. Ho could not compare, hour by hour, 
tho working of tho Bangalore and Madras mills, owing to tho great difference in the conditions of 
work. Ho had, howover, had tho following statement prepared by the Bangalore Woollen, Cotton 
and Silk Mills Company : — 


Average In ozs. per spindle daring 



tllO M-hllUr 

*hiys. 


f— 



10’a. 

20’s. 


15 08 

8-80 


1512 

8 58 


14 48 

691 


1440 

8-37 


15-28 

8-66 


14*64 

866 


13-72 

789 


16 04 

9 18 


14-48 

904 


14-56 

921 


16*36 

901 


1616 

9-52 


16-64 

9-23 


14-72 

978 


16 88 

9-51 

Average 

15-53 

8-82 

Average in 



0 S 3 . per hour 

1-08 

-63 


Average in < 

OZB per spindle daring 

tbe It-lnur 

dnys. 

r 




10's. 

20*0. 


— — 

_ 


1144 

8 30 


1208 

7-94 


11-18 

8-39 


14-84 

8 59 


1572 

8-44 


13-36 

8-45 


14-96 

818 


14-68 

8-26 


1316 

7 92 


14-28 

8-36 


15-20 

7-83 


15-28 

8-00 


• •• 

8-58 


• •• 

7-59 


• •• 

• •• 


— ■ — 

■ 

Average 

13-84 

8-20 

Average in oxs. 



per hour. 

1-15 

-68 


Witness was not in a position to trace the life history of any particular worker. A child, 
when entering the adult stage, generally went to another mill. If he returned to their mill after 
passing the dootor he would start as a spinner, and then, when big enough, he would go into 
the carding or weaving depnrtmenta. The operatives continued steadily at their work, but 
did not atop continuously with ety particular mill. A large proportion of their adult epiuneip 


Bfcnpion. hpd bepn at one time or another, half-timers in. their mills. In order to encourage labour to stay 
for ten yoars they had started a gratuity fund. They bad not employed women in their mills since 
the amended Aot made it imperative to give them one and a half hour's, interval during the day. 
The women wero dispensed with gradually. It would certainly be more convenient to employers 
if men and women were allowed to work the same hours, but personally he did not care for the 
class of women obtainable in Madras, and should not re-employ them. He would let omen 
work for eleven hours, and do away with the long one and a half hours’ interval. If possible 
they should be allowed to come to work a little later in tho morning and to leave somewhat 
earlier at night. A quarter of an hour's grace for the women at each end would not interfere with 
tho mill, but half au hour might. He approved of women being grouped with the “ young 
persons,” class. He thought that the Inspector should have power to turn away from work aB 
physically unfit children. The half-timers’ certificate should specify tbe age of the child, aqji 
this would do away with tho second examination at 14 years. It would not be any particular 
inconvenience to the mill if all children were required to obtain certificates before working ; and 
there would be no inconvenience if provision were mado for weekly examinations. The obildren 
could easily romain for one week pending examination, and without working. Tho Medical 
officer who at presont examined their children did so on one day iu tho week, but some offioers 
did not mind tho children coming every day. He had known of instances whore children hid 
been sent back by the Doctor on the ground that he had not the time to oxamine them. This 
greatly inconvenienced tho working of the mill, and ought to be prevented in future. From the 
• mill point of view the examination of childrou at present was not done in a suitable and 
convenient manner. He approved of the appointment of a whole-time Medical officer for age 
certification work ; if this was done properly then a weekly examination would meet tbe case. 
The statistics iu his written evidonco showed an increase in absenteeism in 1907 ; this was 
partly attributable to higher wages, drink, and to exceptional opportunities for employment 
elsewhere. The labour market was at present normal. In times of distress up-country tho 
market was flooded with labour. He did not think that the jobbers in Madras deliberately 
changed thf hands in order to obtain extra money by levying dmturi from the new hands. The 
jobbers and men wero paid by production, and it would not pay the jobber to bo constantly chang- 
ing his hands. In on? or to make up for absences they employed ten per cent, extra hands. He 
approved of the Medical officer's opinion in regard to age being declared Anal. Rather than have 
a fixed standard of purity of air he preferred giving power to the Inspectors to require ownerst 
to make necessary arrangements for ventilation. In this matter they must credit the Inspector 
with being reasonable. He failed to see how they could insist on a fixed standard of purity of air 
in India, jwhore no one would take the trouble to look after mechanical appliances. Such a rule 
could not be enforced, and tho standard would become a dead let tor. He much preferred that 
adequate ventilation should bo secured by natural meaus. 

Considerable trouble had been taj^en over the figures in enclosure 12, and ho believed that 
the results arrived at gave a fair indication of tho comparative staffs that would be employed in 
Madras and Lancashire. The figures wero worked out by a small committee of his English 
assistants, who were well acquinted with the conditions of work in Lancashire. The figures 
for roving showed 134 Indian operatives to 38 in Lancashire, but in considering this it was 
necessary to allow for the difference in quality of tho cotton, climatic conditions, etc. He did 
not mean to say that if 982 Lancashire operatives came to India they could run a mill n oyr 
worked by 2,022 Indian Operatives. From the latter figure must bo deducted, to start with, tho 
10 per cent, extra hands. The attendance at the Buckingham school had increased since fees 
for attendance wero imposed. In tho Carnatic mill the personnel , judged by numbers only, changed 
once a year, but the same hands wero always coming and going. The length of the hours worked 
had nothing to do with the matter. Witness considered that the Madras workman is steadily 
increasing in dexterity, and efficiency as an artisan, but that in attendance and application there is no 
improvement. This lack of improvement in application is attributed to drink, and witness also 
attributed to that cauBe tho fact that, while wages have risen considerably, tho Madras worker is 
no better housed and no better off than he was 10 Or 15 years ago. 


Witness No. 220. 


Jfo Tnliidas Nani. 
Written evidence. 


Mr. Tulsidas Narsl , Agent of the Madras United Spinning and Weaving Mills Company , Limited. 

I um of opinion that there is no necessity to limit by law tho hours of adult labour. * 
No factory owner has power to retain hands by forco. The operativo joins of his own free 
will and consent, and in doing so lie evidently prefors it to other mode of living, and even 
after joining if the work bo a hardship to him there is nothing to prevent him from 
leaving the work. Thore has not been any request from either the employers or the employes 
to the Government for regulating the working hours, and any legislative interference in their behalf 
will be invariably taken by both the employers and the employed as interference with their liberty. 

I do not think the physique of workers is being affected by long hours, because they do not 
steadily stick up to their work, and after all. the factory work is not so very tiresome as compared 
with other spheres of life. If any legislation is contemplated with a purely humane view I think 
our cultivating classes deserve the first consideration. This work is very laborious. They form 
a majority and tho backbono of our country, and their conditions admitted on all sides to.be oeserv* 
ingot oonsidoration. Factory labour is undertaken by a very small minority of our popula- 
tion ; it is well paid and quite contented with its lot, and does not crave for any legislative help. 
So far as Madras is concerned I tyke the liberty of pointing out that there is a <?laa* of men owyiog 
oo carting agency work who employ men instead of animals to drag thp wts. These tyegar? 
to drag a. part Jopd of nearly two tpug, with bare body and barefooted# under the trying sru, and % 
work exacted fym them rp*liy dpflp^rps synjwtf by. The number, of mpp thfln engaged i#, . 
ia, 1 tluuk| JfotJgM of men wkufg fourty, ft?4 l & 
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work allotted to my men in tbe factory is a thousand times bettor than this animal work. If it is 
deemed necessary to regulate adult labour, there should be no restriction to work 13 I lours a day, 
as it suits best the factory owner. It is not advisable to oreate a class of workers corresponding to 
4< young persons", and 1 do not think there is any deterioration in the health of children working 
in factories. It is my opinion that they become hotter operatives from being uaed to factory life 
from young age. The factory owner is interested in engaging hands physically tit, and therefore 
any register to keep a check on this matter is unnecessary. Prohibition agunst women working at 
mgbt will inconvenience ginning and pressing factories, so it will not be advisable to restrict employ* 
ment of women at night- In my opinion the minimum age of children, filed at nine, w quite 
reasonable, but if there is good reason to believe that this affects the health of the children it may 
be raised to ten. 1 am not in favour of enforcing certificate of physics 1 fitness for children. It will 
be to the interest of the employer to see that the operatives he employs are fit to do the work * or 
whioh he is paying 1 do not think it necessary to have certificates to allow half-times to work full time. 

The original certificates granted to children may be taken as sufficient proof of age. As children are 
generally employed in sets, any legislation in this matter is unnecessary. It is not advisable to force 
mill-owners to provide elementary education to children. It had been found impracticable 
to atop non-working young children from accompanying their parents into the factories. Any 
attempt to improve ventilitim, and parity of air, in a factory, for the good health of the workmen 
la dosbable, and especially so in blow-room, and carding rooms. How tt is should be done is beyond 
my experience to say. The present standard of latrine ^accommodation is found quite su.ffi- 
dent. It is desirable that all doors of factories shall be so arranged as to readily open from the inside 
outwards in case of fire. I do not find the necessity of any farther precautions for fencing machi- 
nery in cotton factories. I do not think medical inspectors for factories are required, as the 
work done by them is identical with that of the special inspector of factories. 

Witness stated that thoy employed 700 men, 130 women and 250 half-timers. Their longest 
Working day was 12 hours 50 minutes, exclusive of the half hour's interval, and tho shortest day 
was 1 1 hours 40 minutes. Thoy worked daylight hours, and their average day was 12 hours 18 
minutes. In tho event of a twelve-hour day being enforced, they would have to introduce electric 
light. Witness had boon three years in the industry in Madras, ten years at Bellary And one year 
each in Bombay and Aurangabad. Tho Bollary aud Bombay mills worked daylight nours. In nM 
opinion a fixed twelve-hour day would adversely affect the cotton industry, as they could not DO 
stricter with the men. They did not send yarn to China, but. they were indirectly interested in 
the state of that market. If the China market was dull then Bombay merchants sent their yarn 
to Madras. The shorter day would also increase tho cost of production. It was not over-produc- 
tion in Bombay which caused tho recent dullness in the China market. Ten years ego Bombay 
had a monopoly of the China market, but now Japan supplied forty per cent . of China 's demands. 

Japan had succeeded in underselling Indian goods because their mills worked 24 heflirs a day. 
Japanese yarn was not dearer than Indian yarn. Japan had a further advantage in obtaining 
American cotton. Japan competed with India in 16 ’s and 20 *8. Witness had never tried a 
24-hour day with two shifts, and ho could not say Whether a sufficient labour supply was 
available to do so. At certain times of tho year there was a scarcity of adult male labour. 

He was not aware of any general practico of employing half-timers on full-time, and if the 
Commission found half-timers in his mill working fnll-tiine, then it was due to a mistake. Smart 
half-timers were not promoted to full-time irrespective of age, and he should disapprove of this 
being done. Tho manager generally attended to these details. Tho mill operatives were as 
strong as persons in outside employments and tho children were not underfed. If the children 
appeared to bo underfod, it was beenuso of tho dearness of food-grain and was a condition common 
to all children in Madras. They always closed the mill betwoon 3 and 6 P.M. on the I5t.h day of 
the month, and also at tho end of tho month, for cleaning, so that Sunday could be a fall holiday. 

If in tho course of the week they gave a native holiday then they worked on Sunday. In 
exchange for native holidays they worked on about fifteen Sundays. Thei** hands had never 
made any request for the Sunday holiday, such as, ho understood, the other Madras mill-workers 
received. The operatives were paid on the 15th of tho succeeding month. Witness considered 
that tho average production per spindle per hour in the long and short days was about the 
same. In July 1906, whith an average working day of 12 hours 27 minutes, they 
obtained 5 53 ounces production, or *44 per hour. In December 1906, with an average working 
day of 11 hours aud 2 minutes, they obtained 514 ounces, production, or *46 per hour. The ^ 
months of February And Mareh were the best in Madras for working from the humidity point of 
view. Thero had been strikes in their mill. On one occasion the medical inspector wished them 
to prevent non-working children from entering the mill. When they sought to do so the hands 
struok and witness had to givo in. He told the inspector that they wore enable to carry out his 
orders. In some cases they accepted horoscopes as evidence of the age of Hindu children, but as 
far as possible they obtained tho doctor 's certificate of age. The children were frequently sent 
baok unexamined. There were only two certifying surgeons, and they said they bad no time to 
examine all the children. Sometimes the wholo basch ol children wonld he returned nnexamined, 
and this greatly inconvenienced the mill. The children were, however, taken on in the mill, 
although unexamined. He considered that there should bo greater facilities in Madras for tho 
certifying of ohildren, and power should be granted to oertain private practitioners to grant 
certificates of age. They had 40 to 50 children examined every month. They had a doctor 
attached to their mill i he was an assistant surgeon. 


WlTNBSS No. 221. 

Major 0, Donovan , Presidency Surgeon, 3rd District, and formerly Medical Inspector qf 

Factories , Madras . 

As far as my experience goes the working hours of adult males should limited, the time MtJoeC 
varying with the nature of toe factory* For example, take a cotton mill working from 6 A*n. to WHwe ivriifMt 
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HajovG. Donovan* 6 pm. with an hour interval between 12 noon and 1 p.m. for meals. The physique of the adult 
workers in Madras is not effected to any marked extent by the long hours in vogue, nor have I 
noticed any physical deterioration in young persons between 12 and 14 years of age illegally employed 
as adults ; no creation of a special law for Buch is considered necessary. 1 have no experience of 
the employment of women at night. The minimum age of ohildren allowed to work in factories need 
not be raised beyond nine years. Certificates of both age and physical fitness should be required 
beforo children are allowed to work in factories, on reaching adult age a certificate of physical 
fitness noed only l>e called for. The need for the provision of elementary education of factory child* 
ron by the factory owners is a moot point, I have no experience on this head to enter into details. 
Non working young children should n* t accompany workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of 
factories. 1 see no difficulty in prohibiting such a piaotico. Such children need not be debarred 
from entering the healthier parts of the factory compound. Proper ventilation should bo Booured 
for the facto ies but 1 see no adequate reason for entering into minute details of testing samples of 
air to prescribe an analytical standard of the purity of the air nor of tho water for humidifying 
purposos. The standard of moisture for the health of tho workers should bo investigated commen- 
surate with tho welfare of the operatives and the requirements for manufacturing processes. The 
latrine accommodation of ono seat for ovory 25 worke.s is adequate, the provision of separate urinals 
is necessary in tho larger factories. In case of firo »*11 dm»ra of wo. king moms sho.Jd be hung so 
as to open easily from the insido outwards. The fencing of machinery in spinning mills and printing 
presses or where there is complicated machinery needs considorati >n as far as Madras is concerned. 
In my opinion further precautions are requisite. 1 was medical inspector of fact uios for tho t«»wn 
of Madras from August 1898 to January 1903, in additi n to tho dutios of Secretary and personal 
assistant to the Surgeon-General with tho Government of Madras. Since 1903 I have b« onft 
physician in the General Hospital, Madras, where factory h'.nds along with the general population 
a»e admitted and so obtained an opooitunity of detecting any ill-health or diseases arising from 
work in factories. I am acquaint 'd with neaily all classes of factory operatives, for instance, iron 
foundries, cotton mills, printing press s etc. The ; r health compares favomahly with i ho general 
average of tho non-factory population of tno same class. I have not form* d any definite opinion on 
this subject nor can I supply any statis ics r garding tho matter. The Ope r atives do not suffer, as 
a rule, more Cian the general population of the same class from any specific forms of diseases, tho 
only exception noted is the prevalence of pulmonary tuberculosis among compositors in some of the 
printing presses. Strange to say, workers in cotton nulls, where the air is moist and warm and full 
of floating cotton fluff, do not apparently suffer from pulmonary m sehief. ror the determination 
of the a^e of factory workers l consider the tost usually adopted in Europe may be carried out 
generally in India. It is true tho young population out here is more precocious as far as sexual 
maturity is concerned, so the rub s as regards the appearance of hair in the axilla and pubis vtt ight 
be change^ to a year sooner than is usual in tenpera e climates. Fro n my s nail experience I 
consider the dentitiou tcBt may be relied on in India, The permanent teeth would appear a year or 
so earlier. 


Central incisors 7 yoars 
Latoral 8 

Canines 10 

AnUrior bicuspids 9 


Poiteiior bicuspids 9 yearn 
Anterior molars 6 „ 

Second 11-12 „ 

Posterior 16 and upwards 


Tire existing l»vv ns to emoloymont of children in f ictvi s is ovnd;d in somo os s, both by 
employing ms half-tim »• s child on u id >r » i i * a <d p ssi g off »s adults oliildrn • und'T fourteen. 
Such i -Bt.ncos have cornu imdjr mv oh83«*vatiou i \ fact! i s with v**rv sl*ck disci >li re and usually 
run und*r til * sui»o.’ vision of Indians, I am n«*t in fa « our of a wh dn-timo medical inspector for 
tho f •otorics in tho IY side «cy of Madras. Th • arrang *m>*tit 1 should suggest is th it th 1 Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner und*rtho ord rsof the Sa itary Commission *r should b-j ap|'Oi"t*d tho 
m dical inspector of factori s for the Presidency, and i » alditio i to his pav, li * should receive the 
emoluments as at preso t in force, i. o , Us, Id fo- f ictiri s andn* 2 00 and Its. 3 - for th -so over 
299 Opirativ* s. Tho 1. trim* accommodation oF our scat tor every 25 persons ib quit.) suit i bio. 

Oral iildence* Witness stat d that Ire had had opportir iires of comparing mill opeiativ *s wi h persons in 

* outshln t*mplov Tire i its, ami could d.t ct * o diff rei c • in physique. Mill op**rntives had no Special 
tendency to phthisis Several tuberculosis cases had come to hospital fiom the (lovernmo .t mint- 
ing press ; they were probn lilv the result oi‘ bad h gie ic conditi »rs. '! hero was m* st ecal disease 
amongst cotton mill operati e«. Helredno statistics on th * sub met, but mill operate cs made 
frequent use of th- General hosp Lai and ho bad fourred the opinions s ated above from his (»bs rva« 
tions. Witness di 1 not think that lire health of the child on was affected by th * 1* ngtli of hours 
woiked He was medical i sp ctor for four yea s and had opportm it es of judging. Gcnera'ly 
speaking, tho children n tho m 11s would b<* found to be simil r in phy-ique to th. se in the Bchools. 
If tire cotton operatives wt*re in bad beabh, it could net in a »v cis* b** attributed to excessive 
drinking, and ho kn^w of no dis *nse pr *valent amo g mill hands, an I a isi. g from t'ds cause. A 
good many half timers were emploved in th * Mount Hoad i»i inti • g presses When a boy came up 
lor an ago ceitificat •, witness put down what Ire c nsiimd 1<» be lrs age. If the age was stated 
definitely on tire first examination, then th * s c md examination for ago would le unre cessary. 
l J e>sonally, ho considered it easier to make a gmss at the age at 14 yeais than at nine y<a s At 
14 years One could rely on the si g* s of puberty H«* was not a givnt bel ever in the de> tition test. 
If witness had lr*d tire power, he sh mid hav** reject d many children ns physically unfit for work. 
Many of the children seemed of poor pin siquo, and half starred, and the power of rejecting snob 
children should certainly be given to the surgeon. YV it: e-s approved of a second phys : cal examina- 
tion at 14 years of age. It was bis opi ion that tho law in resi ect of th** employment of children 
waB evaded in th** cotton mills in Madras : at tim s tlrere had be n a great d-al of evasion. This 
was chiefly due to th * children not 1 eing sent for a second examination prior to their employment 
as iulHimeis. If a case was detected of a half-timer working lull time, the manager ozouaed 
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himself on the plea that ho was going to s°nd the child in a d»y or two for examination. He Mijofftfcnaa 

considered that tne work of certifying for nge in Madras w«<b fairly well done, andth it children 

were not given the benefit of the doubt. He h id never h ard of a child being sent back umxamined 

hy the doctor on the ground that he had no time. Witness exanjin^d from five to six children a 

week. He approved of a fixed twelve houis* day. While he had not seen any deterioration in 

health, yet he considered, on general grounds, tli t a man shonld not work longer th <n twelve 

horns a day. He thought that the mills in Madras, h d plenty of ventilation, but in the hot 

months it was probable that the ventilators were closed in order to g*t the tight h*mpe?ntoro or 

moisture. St 'ps should be taken to ensure proper ventilation during the months of May and June. 

He saw no objection to an order li ving down that in all factories the sir should not contain more 
than a oertain percentage of carbonic acid gas. 


Witness No. 222. 

Mr . A, Rickley, Coimbatore* 

I am manager of the Coimbatore Spinning and Weaving Company (Limited) Mills, Coimbatore, Mr. JLRo&bl 
where the daily average numbers employed during the year 11*07 we*e 37tf men, 237 women, Written eSaifa 
325 male adults or “young persons”, and 214 children. This mill, from the time it started work 
m 1889, or over nineteen yoars ago, has worked regularly 12 hours a day. The hours of work are 
from 6 a.m. to 7 i\m., with an interval of r>n hou» 11 1 midday for rest and meals. Every Sunday is 
Observed ns a *' day of test", irrespective of whether the e ire holidays during the voek Or not. It 
Is in my opinion desirable, both from a hum *ne ns well as from an economic point of view, that, the 
hours of work for adult males should be limited by legislation Long horns in a fact ry must, 

Inevitably, affect the physique of ordinary human beingB, but to adduce proof that, long hours have 
affected the physique of 0| eratives emploxcd in nn industry which has been in existe co in India 
for ovor a quarter of a centun, is difficult, since there is available 1 0 material for toferonce or com* 
parison. The physique and stamina of mill operatives, for instance, a e far below the average of . 
the agricultural cl ss pi ope, but whe^hc this would form a fair basis for comparison is qucttion- 
able, notwithstanding that the>e are all classes and cas f cs working in mills. Hut poking at the 
positive lather than at the negative side of this question, I think it will be conceded by even the 
most ptejndiced, that moderate hours of labour (12 in 24) intcispcsed with regular intervals of rest> 
must be conducive to improvement in the health, condition, au<t physique of operatives, and in this 
way result in bonefit to employed. If the middiy interval is intended for meals Only, then half an 
hour is just suftb ient for the purpose, but it this imei val is i "tended for “ rest 99 as well, then it 
should be fixed tit nor. less than one hour during the day I would suggrsted one dav's »ost in 
seven, and make it compulsory for all f&ctoiics to close on Sunday. “Holidiys 99 in India, as the 
world ovet, are not 44 days of rest Clove mnent offices a- d wo ks, as w. 11 ><s works affd oiUct s of 
all large companies in India, ol serve Sunday «s a dav oi rest, and *«u the duties of these employers, 
are scarcely more atcluous than those of the mill Of dative, I think the boon, or rather the necessity, 
should be s< cured to the latter by le.islat ion, sinco there* is no hoio of it ever being accorded 
Othcwise. I therefore ndvocife a 12 houis’ wo«king d»y, with an hour’s interval during the day 
for meals and teri, and that every Sunder be obseiv d >>s a day of rest. Ku the’, that no work 
shou d begin befoie 5-30 in tho morning nor be continued after 8 o’clock at night, prescribing the 
hours of work in various districts to suit conditions obtaining t'iere. My opinion is that the 
creation of a class of ‘‘young persons 99 between adult* and half timers would only add to con lu ion 
without in anv way preventing ill g d emphimmt, where such, nt. picsont, oxi>t<. Fo»*, if 1. gis- 
lation is u» able to prevent illegal employ em nt un l*r present conditions, the m-re creation of 
snother c’ass would scarcclv, I think, make it more ffecuLe. while, <>n ih.i other hand, it may 
lend aduiti >nal cover for infringement of iules. It wo il I, I thi ik, p ove effective if, in addition 
to the iul now in foic»*, a sepai ate nnd special icgis o 1 * was k*pt in which c^rtific ita« of “ physical 
fitness " were enteie<l for all half-timers draltcd 10 fu 1 time wo'k, Toguud against illegal 
employment of childien d»mands only this f»e*h legi la ion, closer supeivi ion, and tactful 
application of tho provision* of iho exit ng Act and of the rul*s fr.im d thereunder. The employ* 
ment of wom.ni at night -hould be prohibited. I think r would b.i inadvi abbi to rai*«« the nge 
of children above 9 years It has been my cxpcrienc, in difluieut parts of India, that th* condition 
of chi dren is improved by admittii.g th* m to r« gu a • work i.i faooiio*, instead of abowi g tlum 
of wand jr about tha street;, feed on garb »g», «»nd contract ba l hibit* Tu»* hours oflibou a*at 
piesent prescribed and flic light. nature of (he work they perform are in noway detrimental to their 
physique at this tender ago. Certificates of both nge mid physicinl fitness may be insisted upon 
before children are allowed to work in factories, due regard at all times being lmd to the nature 
of work tho children are called upon to perform. In the ease of hnlf.timrrs maturing as full- 
timers on cortific ite*. 01100 granted, the ago qualifi •atioii might bo dispensed wfbh. but one of 
physical fitness insisted upon, since the hours of full-time work are longer, and the nature of 
work, nt times, moio arduous. 

The confining of childien to regular sots would certainly prevent, to a great extent, illegal 
employment of half-timers on full-time work. It may bo permitted to owners and managers to 
ehAnge whole sets from morning to evening work and vice In fact, periodical changes 

of sets would be beneficial in more ways than one. 1 do not think it shonld be made compulsory 
on owners to provide elementiry education at their expense. Where optional elementary education 
is undertaken, the school should be in a compound separated from tee mill, or the object for whioh 
it is intended may be abused. Free elomentary education, if undertaken and tendered compulsory 
by Government, would do away with the posribilify of trinity abuses of tbe Act, nnd tend to the 
afevation of tbe working classes. It would be a hardship to prevent non-working children from 
bringing fox’d to workers in fnctories, but it should not be difficult to legislate for the absolute 
exclusion of all unoertifioated children from the mill buildings proper, end from any plnoe where 
the process of manufacture is carried on, either with nr without, the aid of the machinery. If 
Boa*workers are admitted to the mill promises other than th^ae above, it should be made io mmbeat 
•u owners, who allow their admission, to provide for the proper guarding of all dangerous places, 
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wells, and tanks to prevent, accidents. I am of opinion that it woald serve no nsefal purpose in 
India to test samples of air, and to prescribe an analytical standard of parity of air in factories* 
A minimum of ventilation, proportionate with the size of the room, the number of people employ* 
ed therein, and the process of manufacture carried on may, with advantage, be prescribed. It 
would certainly tend to the health of the operatives if a 11 maximum of humidity " commensurate 
with temperature be prescribed, due regard hoing paid to the process of manufacture ■ carried on* 
It is absolutely essential, I think, that a standard of purity be fixed for water used for humidifying 
purposes. The water in the condensing water tanks of mills is, as a rule, foul, and unsuited to 
the purpose of humidifying. The present standard of latrine accommodation is sufficient. It 
separate urinal accommodation is proscribed it might be made use of by idlers, frequenting latrines 
for the purpose of smoking, etc , and in this way prevent overcrowding. If urinals are prescribed 
proper arrangements for flushing nnd draining should be insisted upon. It is highly desirable that 
# all doors About any factory should be made to open outwards. The rules at present in force for 
fencing machinery are adequate. I tkinlc it ossentiil, right, and fair that uniformity of administra* 
tidli should be secured throughout India so far as the general provisions of the Act are concerned 
leaving it to Provincial Governments to modify rules relating to hours of starting and stopping 
work, etc., to suit local conditions. I do not think full-time medio \1 inspectors would be of 
much u*o in the mnfa**aL But in large cities lik^ B >m ! v»y and Ahnudabiid their employment 
would be desirable, especially if the duties of codifying surgeon were combined with those of 
inspection. Questions of physical fitness, and otner matters requiring medical opinion, could bo 
decided on the spot, and would be final. These inspectors would be more in t>noh with the 
children and young persons, and, I think, of great assistance in securing the observance of the Aot* 
No statistics arc available relating to production for hours of varying length, as this factory works 
regular hours, and has always done so. In tho thcro is no difficulty iu gotting children 

passed within a day or two of employment, but in large towns such facilities for securing certifi- 
cates do not exist. I think a period of seven days, fromdite of engagement, sufficient for securing 
oortilicates for children. I would suggest that the manager should within 24 bou»s of engaging 
a child or children send in a notice, under a prescribed form, to the certifying surgeon, apprising 
him of the faft. Tho certifying surgeon within 48 hours of receipt of such notice, to appoint a 
time and place for the examination of these children. Certifying and inspecting surgeons could 
divide the city into circles, or mills into groups, for facilirating tho carrying out of their duties. 
With regard to half-timers maturing as full timers, I would suggest that wit lin 15 days from 
the end of the month preceding that of m it urity, tbo owner or manager send in a li*t of their 
names to the certifying surgeon, who would arrange for thei r examination as to physical fitness* 
These children should produce their age certificate at time of examination, which certificates would 
be cancelled, in exchange for now certificates or endorsed for physical fitness, and a register, as 
previously suggested, maintained in winch theso certificates would bo entered. The certifying 
surgeon should arrange for tho examination of this class of persons in tho first week of tho month 
during which they mature. ^ 

To overcome the difficulty suggested in this paragraph, and to provont adults who have been 
refused certificates of physical fitness from finding full-time employment in factories, it may be 
laid down that no adult male, reasonably said to bo under 18 years of age, be employed in aujr 
factory without a certificate of physic »l fitness. I am not in favor of forming a class of “young 
person,” for reasons already given. It cannot be denied that the proscribing of hours for a class 
of young persons between the ages of 14 and *.G would, in ring spinning mills, have tho effect of 
limiting the hours of work to the hours prescribed for this class. In mills where mule spinning 
is installed, the effect would bn only partial stoppage of work. But, in weaving sheds, the effects 
would ne scarcely felt. As it would affect mills differently, the prescribing of hours for young 
persons does not commend itself. Quite apart from this, I would not advocate the policy of 
legislating for one class of persons with the object and intention of affecting another 
class. Tho number of young persons employed in this mill is 325. It would be advisable to fix 
definite timelimits nndor the Act, and I would suggest not beforo 5-30 A. M. nor after 8 p. if. for 
cotton mills. If the Iiouth of adult labour are restricted by legislation, it may*be left to local Go- 
vernment* to proscribe the hours of work to suit conditions generally obtaining in a particular 
district, but not to suit individual mills. I do not think it at all advisable to have Indian factory 
inspectors trained in hlnglatid where conditions are entirely different. It would bo far better if 
factory inspectors wero trained in India, and possessed a knowledge of the vernacular to enable 
them to make enquiries of operatives at fir>t hand. It has boon pointed out that tho operatives in 
Indian mills are or 3 to 1 as compared with mills in England, arid the reason has been attribut- 
ed to inefficiency on the part of tho formor. I desire to point out that this is not quite correct. 
The average “count” spun in England may be taken as 50s or thereabouts, as compared 
with 16s or lower in India. Indian mills therefore sro laid out with a greater number of machines 
of the same class in the cycle of manufacture, as compared with English mills, necessitating the 
employment of a larger number of hands. Piece-work wages in England depend upon the raw 
material used, and by this arrangement, tho manufacture or owner has to use good cotton or pay 
the operative for the extra work demanded of him in working up inferior material. In India the 
operative is compelled to work any material the owner thinks good enough, or can afford to puft* 
through, for the same scale of wages, whether good material or bad. The working up of good 
material has a good deal to do with tho number of hands employed, the production and the 
waste made in a mill. In my opinion the Indian operative is not so inefficient as has been mode 
out, and with good conditions to work under, regular hours of work and rest, and elementary 
education, he should advance considerably and prove a valuable asset to the mill owner. 

Witness Btated that the 325 children mentioned in his written evidence were between the age* 
of 14 and 17 years. They had the electric light and worked a twelve hours day all the year 
round. They had never worked over twelve hours, and the one hour midday interval was a great 
advantage. The attendance on resuming work was just as gqod as when they started in the 
mornings. The firm provided the hands with biscuits and ooffee at 6 A M. Some of tho caste people 
did not tako the coffee, but all ate the biscuits. A few took a small meal at 9 A.M. but they all had 
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their regular meal at 1 o’clock. They employed all castes, who worked beside each other. There Mr.llM&Mjf* 

was no scarcity of labour at Coimbatore, although at harvest time they were sometimes a little 

inconvenienced, They stopped the mill on pay day, the Saturday nearest the 15th for cleaning, 

and stopped also at the end of the month for stock-taking and cleaning. There was no work 

whatever on Sundays. Over and above Sundays, they gave about twelve native holidays, and 

he estimated the number of working days at tfOO annually. In his opinion, if the operative took 

the holiday as a day of rest, it affected production beneficially ; but many of the native festivals 

were not beneficial. Asa rule the Sunday was a rest day, and the native festivals were holidays, 

hut not days of rest. There was no drunkenness a few years ago, and what drunkenness there 

was now in the district was duo to Government introducing toddy shops. One toddy shop had 

been plaoed in a villa go near the mill, and it had not benefited the village. He approved of a 

restricted twelve-hour day, but objected tef the proposed “ young persons ” class, because it would not 

affect weaving Bheds while it would affect spinning mills adversely. Spinning mills could work 

their weaving sheds independently of the spinning, and there were also one or two purely weaving 

mills. In certain circumstances it would bo economical to run the weaving shed by the big mm 

engine independently of tho rest of the mill* W itness had had sixteen years' experience of the 

cotton industry in India. The cotton mill in the Native State of Wadhwan used to run every 

hour, and every day, of the month without any stops. The hands were continually ohanging. 

It was a new mill in bis day, with new machinery. At Virangam they worked by daylight. 

Witness much preferred the regular twelve-hour day, and considered that the men appreciated 
starting at a regular fixed hour. He had never tried two half-hour stoppages at 9 A.M. and 3 P.M., 
and he was of opinion that the hands preferred the present one hour midday interval. He 
thonght they got as ranch out of the machinery at Coimbatore as at Virangam and the pay in 
South India was slightly better. They encouraged their men to attend regularly by giving them a 
bonus on all production above a certain limit, and by giving others a money prize for a full month’s 
attendance. The majority earned the bonus or prize. If the men, for instance, obtained eight 
hanks off a roving frame and the firm wanted nine hanks, they would offer an additional 2 annas 
a day for the extra hank. As a rule the mon worked up to the increased standard and quite 
75 per cent, benefited by these concessions. A man could be absent on leave without forfeiting 
his prize, bnt if he absented himself without leave then he lost it. Tho firm adberod strictly 
to these rules and the labour kept to the mill. There had not been a complete change in the 
personnel since the mill was started. At present they were the only mill at Coimbatore, but 
others were being built. Ho considered that one examination for age should be sufficient. 

The Assistant Surgeon was their certifying officer and visited the mill when sent for. The mill 
paid for the certificate, which the mill retained. If the child left and later on reapplied for work, 
ne was taken on on the original certificate. The mill had never boon prosecuted so far for con- 
travening the Aot. He considered that the certifying Surgeon was striet in his examination; 
he rejected several children. Witness never employed a child before examination. In their case 
it was no hardship waiting a few days, but taking large cotton centres into consideration, there 
ought to be facilities for the weekly examination of children. No boy should be allowed to work 
unless he had a certificate of fitness. Children should be examined both as half-timers and at 
fourteen years. Witness always took physical fitness into account, even now. Quite recently 
two of their boys were found to be suffering from a disease of the heart and were turned out of 
the mill. He suggested tho requirement of a physical fitness certificate as a necessary amendment 
to the Act. Their mill did not pay an additional fee to the doctor if he came to the mill for 
certifying purposes. With regard to the employment of children boforo certification, he consi- 
dered that within twenty-four hours of employing a boy the manager should notify the Civil 
Surgeon to that effect and also send word that he intended to have him examined within one week. 

The children worKcd in six-hour Bets, which changed fortnightly. He had never worked the 

three-hour sets for children. He had stopped non-working children from coming into the mill, 

without any Adverse effect upon tho attendance of the women. If necessary they allowed the 

mother to go out to nurse the child, and then return to work again. If the labour supply waft 

limited, and a mill was largely dependent on female labour, he still thought that the difficulty 

could be met by setting apart a decent room for the non- working children. The women would 

not object to their children being left in this room in chargo of some person. Children in arms 

were allowed in the Gujarat gins. He found that that wa9 the practice when he was at Virangam, 

and ho did not interfere with it. Ho disapproved of tho custom, however, and felt sure that the 

women wonld not stop away altogether if they were not allowed to take their children into the 

mill. Concerning ventilation, he considered that full advantage would bo taken of all mechanical 

appliances, and that the operatives would not shut them off. His experience was that the heat 

of the Indian climate was such as to cause all moans of ventilation to be freely used. He preferred 

that a minimum of ventilation should be insisted upon, which would safeguard the health of the 

operative; rather than that of a fixod standard of purity should be laid down, which wonld be 

difficult of attainmenr. in many old mills. In so far, however, as tho suggestion merely meant 

the fixation of a maximum amount of carbonic acid gas, he wonld withdraw his objection to a * 

fixed standard of purity. They hAd no humidifying plant at Coimbatore, and in the hot months 

employed khus-khus tatties . All their yarn was consumed locally. Owing to the difference of 

climatic conditions between Lancashire and India, it was difficult to express any opinion as to the 

comparative work performed ; but taking machine for maobine and allowing for the better grade 

of ootton used he did not think that the English operative turned out twice as much as the Indian 

Operative. The English operative would not do more work in India than the Indian. operative did, 

and vice vend . Witness had not seen any improvement in skill, but the mon applied themselves 

more if they were offered inducements to work. 

Witness No. 223. 

Ifr. Walters, Special Inspector of Factories for the Oity of Madras • 

The working hoars of adult males should be limited. The physique of workers lias Mr, Waites, 
keen affected owing to employment in textile factories by long hours. It limitation of the hours Wnttm ftehmj 
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of labour is to be enforced, no adult male should be employed more than twelve hours a day 
including a reasonable interval of rost. The best method of enforcing the restriction would be 
to insist upon employers maintaining a register with the actual number of hoars entered up 
each day worked by each worker. Where the shift system is not in force, it wonld be advisable 
to prescribe that the leual working hours be fixed from 1st April to 30th September 5-30 a.m. to 
5-30 F.M., and from 1st October to 3 1st March from 6 a. m. to 6 p.m. The engine should be stopped 
for an interval between noon and 2 p. m. Factories working on the day shift system — the legal 
working hours therefore should be fixed from 5 A. M. to 8 p. M. provided that no adult male bo 
employed for more than 12 out of evory twenty-four hours with a reasonable interval of rest 
included. No alternative in my opinion is necessary. The illegal employment as adults of 
persons between tho ages of 9—14 years has not been noticed on a largo scale. Proceedings 
were instituted in the Presidency Town Court in connection with the suspected illegal employ* 
ment as adults of persons between the ages of 9—14 years, one case was dismissed by 
the Magistrate, and in the other case the Magistrate's verdict was in favour of the inspector 
but was reversed on appeal to the Madras High Court. It is not advisable to create a class of young 
persons. A special register of all workers under 16 years of age should (provided an age limit 
be fixed as to what age a half-timer can be promoted to a full-timer) be maintained in order to 
facilitate inquiries as to age and physical fitness therefore. The employment of women in fac- 
tories before sunrise and after sunset should be prohibited. The minimun age of children allowed 
to work in factories should bo mised from 9 — 12 years. Certificates of both age and physical 
fitness should be required from children before their acceptance to work in factories. Promotion 
of workers from half to full-timer would bo met if the original certificates were endorsed as 
to their physical fitness. It should be prescribed by law that the employment of children shall 
only be in regular sets — forenoon and afternoon. The working of tho children by the double 
set system should not bo allowed. It shoild not bo made compulsory upon owners of 
factories to provide elementary education for workers in their employ. The education of 

children or workers would be better accomplished outsiio factories. The introduction 

of a rnlo prohibiting non-working children from accompanying workors to dangerous 
or unhealthy parts iu factories should be made. Tho owners should be held responsible 
for tho presence of such children found by tho inspector in any part of a factory except in places 
provided especially for their accommodation. To prescribe an analytical standard of purity of air 
in factories, samples should bo taken as occasion arises from time to time and analysed with tho 
object of arranging sufficient ventilation For tho purpose both of man ufuctu ting processes and 
the health of workers, a standard of m-'i-ture should be set up. A fixed standard of purity for tho 
water used for humidifying purposes should be maintained. The latrine accommodation should bo 
raised to olio seat for every 25 workets and separate urinal accommodation should bo insisted on. 

All doors of work rooms should bo arranged so as to open readily from tho insido out- 
wards in case of fire, and provision should be made to lock them from the outside after work 
has been stopped each day and only after all workers have left the varions work rooms. Doors 
that are reqnired to be fitted between work rooms should be of the plate iron or steel sliding 
pattern and so fitted that they can be readily and easily opened from eithor side in case 

Of fire. No further preenution for the fencing of machinery in any factories is necessary. 

Arrangement should be made to secure uniformity in the administration of tho Factory Act m 
this Presidency, but it is not necessary that tho ad mi istmtion be controlled by authorities outside 
this Presi fency To obtain tho duo observance of tho Factory Act, it is expedient th.it a full time 
medicil inspector to assist the present inspector be appointed. 

Witness stated that he was appointed Inspector of Boilers, in 1897, for Madras City. In 

1900 th«} dutins of Factory Inspector were added, and sinco tlum he hid been appointed Boiler 

Inspector for the Presidency, He had mow t* inspect 700 boilers, compared with 150 formerly ; 
there were also 35 facto t-i* s in M a Iras employing 16/ 00 hands. He hud one sssistmt for the 

boiler inspection work, but no assistant for the factory inspection. He did the factory inspe'ton 

work in Madias himself. He inspected each factory quarterly, and if lie went to any fnefory 
primarily to inspect boilers, lie aUo made a cursor v examination for purposes of the Factory Act. 
He was absent from Madras for about five months altogether in the year, but h<* so arranged his 
Presidency boiler inspection work ns t > be in Madras at least once a month. He considered tho 
present arrangements for inspection satisfactory ; he was able to inspect the factories properly. 
There were only four largo factories, employing a large number of hands, and tho remainder 
were small ones, employing from two hundred to three hundred hands. Preventions under the 
Factory Act had been instituted in M ad » as by the medical inspector for contraventions of rhe 
Act discovered in tho course of joint inspections. Tho law in regard to children was not infringed 
in Madras On a largo scale. Judging by what ho saw during tho inspections made by the 
Commission he could not s«y that tha 'aw in respect of the employment of children was strictly 
enforc'd. Under present circumstances it was very difficult for the inspector to detoct any 
evasion When he inspected a mill all tho young adults, of doubtful age, working full time* 
would move from room to room and keep completely out of his sight. It was easier to detect 
children under nine years working as half-timers because in the small mills he had the hilf timers 
paraded in a body and in the largo mills room by room. The hilf-time system was not abused 
in all the mills, and it was only rarely that under-age children were employed. A prosecution for 
employing an under-age child had failed owing to tho disagreement of the doctors concerning 
the child's age. In his opinion mill children wero not op to the standard of children in outside 
employments, and after eighteen months of mill work there was a visible deteriorat on in their 
health. He advocated placing the minimum age for children at twelve years. In the interval 
before they would obtain mill employment, outside work would be better for them than mill 
work while they would be fed just as well. The children could not stand the constant strain ot 
mill work, and therefore they were always dropping out and changing their employment. There 
was no artificial light in tho Madras mills. He did not consider that the Madras Power 
Station worked long hours, though at this place the boiler men might have to come earlier 
and finish later. By the words “ long hours ” in his written evidence he meant fourteen and 
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fifteen hours, and upwards, a day. Personally he considered twelve hours a day too long for the Mr. Walters* 
Indiau climate. The adults in textile mills were, in his opinion, below the physique of outside 
labourers, and in spite of the eleven hours’ work of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills he did 
not think that the operatives there presented the appearance of strong able-bodied men. He 
considered it questionable whether the operatives always got their full half-hour interval at pre- 
sent and he approved of a longer mirl day interval. Speaking generally, textile mill labourers 
were inferior in physique both to agriculturists and to other faotory labourers. He was prepared 
to show men in other factories — such as printing presses and iron works — who woro superior in 
phys : que to textile mill operatives. Printing presses and iron works had a shorter day, and gave 
a longer midday interval, while in the cotton mill there was a continual mental strain. It was 
laid down in the Act that the inspector could be accompanied by assistants for inspection pur- 
poses, but no provision was in practice made for any assistance. This should be clearly specified, 
as if he asked police oonstablos to accompany him they would reply that it was not part of their 
duty. The mill schools in Madras were not abused, although inside the compound. He objected, 
however, to schools on the premises, oven if they had an outside entrance. A child should be 

P resumed to be at work if ho were found in the compound outside the hours fixed for his set, 

Witness thought that form D in the rules under the Factory Act should be enlarged so as to cover 
a period of one month, which would facilitate the calculation of the children’s earnings and al 30 be 
of advantage in other ways. As a rule these forms wore kept up to date. It was not the custom 
to bring back some of the morning set children to do a fow hoars* work in the afternoon, and if 
this practice existed it could easily be stopped. A boy could not work in the morning at one mill 
and at another in the afternoon, owing to the distanco the mills were apart. The half-hour interval 
was not sufficiently long to enable him to traverse the distance. Concerning the four-anna 
medical examination fee, witness said that often the childreu were made to work for a day or 
two to earn that money, before being sent to the doctor. This was because the children 
often had no money, and then the mill would not be the loser in case the child was rejsetod. 

As a rulo the mill recouped itsolf for the fee out of the child’s earnings. The mill rotained the 
cePtificAto, which the child could claim on leaving, but it was not usual to ask for the certificate, 
and the child was usually re-examined on going to another mill. If the boJ retained the 
certificate it would soon got dirty and torn ; but this might bo got over by using parchment or 
stronger paper. It was not his opinion that the certificates were kept back in order to make it 
more difficult for the child to obtain employment olsowhere, and he had never heard of a case of 
a child being refused his certificate on demand* Ho approved of Sunday being observed as a 
holiday ; some of the Madras mills did sc now. Cleaning was always done during work hours 
and the hands were not called in on Sundays for this. Witness advocated the insertion of a 


provision in the Act requiring owners of factories to notify the laying down of no\* machinery. 
If such machinery were introduced the day after an inspection, three months would elapse before 
the inspector knew anything about it, or could see that it was properly fonced. 


Witness No. 224. 

Lieutenant -Colonel Thomson , I. M % S., Sanitary Commissioner, Madras . 

The working hours of adult males should be limited to not more than twelvo hours daily, Lieui.Coi Thomson 

inclnding an interval from half to one hour between 12 noon and 2 p. M. for meals. To enforce ^jM« tJ 

the roittrictiou as to working hour*, the hours for work should be specified in the rules framed ^ rri *** ****** 

under tho Factories Act. I am not in a position to say whether there has been physical 

deterioration ns the result of the illegal emploj'ment, ns adults, of persons botween the ages of 

12 and 14. I consider it inadvisable to create a class of young poisons ; a special register of all 

workers under the age of 10 should be maintained in order to facilitate inquiries as to physical 

fitness of the youngest, adults to work full-time. The employment of women at night should 

be prohibited. The minimum ago at which children aro allowed to work in factories should be 

rnised to 12 years. A person between 12 and J 6 years of age should be considered a child; 

from 16 upwards an adult. This should be defined in the Act. Certificates of both ago and 

physical fitness should be required before children are allowed to work in factories. Before 

children who have hitherto worked half time are allowed to work full time as adults, certificates 

of age and i hyeical fitness to work full time should bo required It should be prescribed by law 

that children shall not bo employed except in regular sets — morning and afternoon sets. I do not 

think double set* should bo permitted ; as a means for the infringement of tho law would thereby 

be afforded, children being kept at work for longer periods than are suited to their ng<?. Factory- 

owners should not be obliged to provide elementary education at their own expense for children 

wot king in their factory, nor should any sehool be conducted within the factory. A rule should 

be made prohibiting non-workir.g young children from accompanying workers to dangerous or 

unhoalthy parts of factories. A separate place should be provided in tho factory in which children 

oould bo shut up whib* the parents or guardians are at work. Samples of air taken from factories 

in India should be regularly tested to prescribe an analytical standard of purity for air in factories 

with a view to secure proper ventilation. An Attempt should be made to prescribe a standard of 

moisture for tho air of factories with reference both to the manufacturing process and the health 

of the workers. The water used for humidifying purposes should be of a fixed standard of purity. 

Latrine accommodation should be raised to one seat for every 25 workers and separate urinal 
accommodation should be insisted upon. The sexes should have separate latrine and urinal 
accommodation. All doors of work rooms Bhould open from inside outwards in oase of fires ; doors 
separating rooms should be swing doors, i cannot. Bay whether further precautions are neoessary 
for fenoing machinery in any factories or olass of factories. Arrangements should be made to 
secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Aot throughout India. Full-time medieal 
inspectors of factories should be appointed to assist the present inspectors in securing the duo 
observance of the Act. 
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Witness stated that he had nothing to do with factory inspections, of which he had had 
experience only as a district medical and sanitary offioer. He approved of a fixed twelve-honr 
day, on general grounds. He did not think that any man should t>e asked to work longer hours. 
He considered that the minimum age for young children should be raised from nine to twelve 
years, as very often the child of nine did work that was too heavy for him. If they could not 
work until twelve years of age, the large majority of them would go to sohool ; it was not at all 
probable that they would be employed in harder work outside. Witness was ad rising offioer to 
Government in respect of sanitary work ; he had nothing whatever to do with mill sanitation. 
He received no reports upon the sanitary condition of factories. He considered that the latrine 
accommodation should be one seat for every twenty-five workers ; one in fifty was certainly 
not enough, lie gavo this opinion from his gonoral experience, and not from any special acquaint- 
ance with factories. 


Witness No. 225. 

Afr. A , Alexander , manager of the Buckingham Mill , Madras, 

Jfc 4. Alexander, 1 am manager with tho Buckingham Mill Company, Limited, Spinners and M&nufao- 
turers. Buckingham Mill, Ferambore, Madras. We had in our employ on tho 12th Fobruary the 
Written evidence, following number of hands : — 


Mon 





mm 

••• 

... 

... 3,880 

Women* ... 


see 



... 

... 

... 

~ 77 

Children ... 

• •• 

Ml 

Ml 


... 

... 

Ill 

Total 

... 910 

... 4,377 


f # Brick-layer womon employed on building operations only. 

A statement is appended showing the average hours per day, and the number of days worked 
per annum , for the last ten years at the above mill. Wo havo no statistics showing tho offeot of 
working days of varying length on production as we work tho same length of time daily, vie, 9 
ll£ hours. The only time limit during which a half-timer should be allowed to work without a 
certificate is in my opinion, tho period between his entertainment and the convebionce of the 
certifying sturgeon to come and certify him (or alternatively the half-timer to go to the certifying 
surgeon). Any other period is likely to be abused as the light work to which half-timers are put 
does not need qualifying for. Certifying surgeons Bhould be appointed to attend at tho mill at 
fixed days, twice weekly in order to seciye the granting of certificates with reasonable despatch. 
Assuming that the “ physically fit 99 recommendation becomes law, 1 do not think that there 
would be any difficulty in applying it in practice, with efficient factory inspection. In my opinion 
tho way to prevent half-timers who have been refused full-time certificates at one mill from going 
to another to work full-time, is for — 

(a) Factory owners to send all applicants for full-time employment, about whom there 

could be any reasonable doubt as to legal age, to the certifying surgeon, before em- 
ploying them. 

(b) Factory owners to grant certificates to all full-timers under 16 years of atro who leave 

their* employ, stating that they nre qualified to work full-time. Such certificates to 
bo demandod from the child by the employer next entertaining him. I do not 
consider that it is necessary to create a special “ young persons ” class ns I do not 
find that persons working as adults over the ago of 14 suffer from any ill-effects 
of over work. We have at present about 700 persons (or 20 per cent,) working 
who would come under this class, and any legislation restricting the number of 
hours worked by them would seriously affect the working of the mill. I am of the 
opinion that definite time limits should be imposed beyond which operatives cannot 
be legally employed. I am not aware of any special circumstances which demand 
exceptional treatment in connection with the cotton manufacturing industry. 

I do not consider that it would be expedient to obtain factory inspectors from England, as 
the conditions of labour are entirely different in this country. Practical men in the country who 
have experience and knowledge of the people, with a short period of training with tho British 
manufacturers would bo the most suitable men. 1 am of the opinion that, if any farther law is 
introduced in connection with tho Factory Act, it should be definite in its actual operations, no 
elasticity being needed. Any penalties might have a wide scope to enable the convictiug Magis- 
trate to impose cither a severe, or nominal sentence according to the circumstances under which 
any infringement might take place. I do not think it necessary to provide house accommodation 
for factory ope»at.ives. I have never heard of any request for the same on the part of the employees 
I consider that the working hours of adult males should be limited. The physique of workers has 
not been affected by the hours which we have worked, eleven and a half hours a day being the 
longest period. I consider that a twelve hours working day should be the extreme limit, say from 
6 a.m. to 6-30 r.M. with half an hour's stop between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. for meals. A “young 
persons ” class is not required as we do not find any physical deterioration in yonng persous over 
14 years working as adults. A special register of persons under 16 years of age te not required* 
A record of half-timers up to the age of 14 is sufficient as maintained under the existing Aot. . fit 
employment of women at night should be prohibited. I do not consider the minimum age at whioli 
children can be legally employed in factories should be raised above 9 years. Their work in 
mill is very light and if the presont minimum was raised they would oertainly be put to rripre 
arduous duties outside, where the Factory Aot could not reach them. Certificates of both age And 
physical fitness should be obtained before a child is allowed to work, of oonrse reasonable time 
being allowed for inspection. Both certificates should be obtained before a half-timer is qualified 
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to work f ull-timo as an adult. Children should be employed in regular alternate sots, morning and A* 

% afternoon, changing monthly. Elementary education is a stop in the right direction and would 
eventually create a better class of employes, but factory owners should not he compelled to pro- 
vide the same at their own expense. Every inducement pecuniary and otherwise should bo offered 
for them to do bo, it would reach a class of ohildren who do not as a rulo receive any. Non- 
working young children should not be allowed to accompany workers to any {>art of the mill pre- 
mises. In the event of a law being enforced prohibiting them from so doing the factory owner 
should he held liable for any infringement. I do not consider it necessary to prescribe an analy- 
tical standard of purity for air in factories. The system adopted to secure proper ventilation to be 
loft to the judgment of a practical factory inspector who would havo power to call in a medical 
officer when necessary. The standard of moisture for the air in factories could also bo left to the 
judgment of the chief factory inspector. For humidifying, water that is used for ordinary domestic 
purposes or condensed water from tho boilers should bo considered pure enough. Latrine accom- 
modation should be in proportion of 1 to 50 workers with separate urinal accommodation. All 
doors to rooms where a number of hands are employed should bo htingso ns to opon outwards. The 
Ordinary fencing to machinory now being supplied by makers generally is sufficient. Old machinery 
unfeuced should bo brought up to date. 

The administration of tho Factory Act] should bo uniform throughout India. This w T ould put 
manufactnrots of any one class on tho same basis throughout the country. Due Allowances to be 
.made for any special circumstances which may arise. Any local fully qualified medical man could 
bo Appointed to assist the present inspector in securing tho duo observance of the Act, as occasion 
required . 


Statement of hours worked . 





Days. 

Average 
hoars 
X«r day. 





it. 

M. 

1*98 ... 

. 

... 

... 311 

f ll 

43 

1899 ... 


••• ••• ••• 

... 311 

11 

86 

1900 ... 


• •• Ml 

... 318 

11 

33 

1901 ... 

. 

• •• ••• ••• 

... 294 

11 

33 

1902 ... 

. 

••• ••• 

... 312 

11 

31 

1903 ... 


• II IM ••• 

... 310 

11 

30 

1904 ... 

• ••• 

mi im eat 

... 313 


28 

1905 ... 


... 

... 313 

11® 

31 

1906 ... 



... 305 

11 

27 

1907 ... 

. 


... 307 

11 

25 


Witness stated that he had had thirty-five years* experience of t-lio cotton industry — nineteen Oralsvidsn o* 
at home and sixteen in India. With tho exception of nino months at their Bangalore mill, he 
had spent tho sixteen years at the Buckingham Mill. He had no experience of long hours, other 
thnn tho thirteen-hour day at Bangaloro. Ilia experience in Madras was that, while they had 
reduced the length of the working day by three-quarters of an hour, there had been no decrease 
in the total amount of production. Originally they worked in tho long days from about 5 30 A.M. 
or 5 40 A M. to G-20 P.M., witli half an hour’s interval, which gave abont 12 J hours of actnal work. 

This had been reduced later on to tho present llj day, which had been in vogue for seven years, 
and tho production was bettor now than before. Ho attributed this result, to improved machinery, 
better supervision and increased application of the operatives. They had no difficulty iu keeping 
the Bangalore hands up to their work, but as a class they were not equal to the Madras men. 

Ho approved of restricting the working day to twelve hours, as he considered that an Indian 
cotton mill could not bo run economically for a longer period. This opinion wns only given with 
reference to tho cotton industry. Ho saw no necessity for the proposed “ young persons 99 class, 
as the young persons wore sufficiently well protected by tho present law. It was always the 
custom in cotton mills to give tho young adults lighter work than that performed by men of 
mature age, and a boy of fourteen years was quite capable of working for twelve hours. It should 
certainly be stipulated that tho young adults should not work beyond twelve hours. The present 
Act had been abused in so far as the provisions relating to children wore concerned, and there 
would be quitoa different state of affairs now if the present Act had been properly enforced. He 
considered that tho physique of their operatives was equal to that of peoplo in outside employ- 
ments. Their sick list only amounted to ‘GC per cent . ; absentees from various causes to 5 per cent . ; 
and absentees on leave to G per cent . of tho total staff. Ho agreed that the Act could bo properly 
enforced if facilities were provided for the weekly inspection of children. They sent from 70 to 80 
children every month iu hutches of 25 or 30 for examination. Tho children were constantly 
changing from mill to mill. Their paronts seemed to think thoro was somo advantage in their 
doing so, and perhaps it was because they stood a chance of getting a few pice more a day at some 
other mill. lie felt convinced that dasturi had been reduced to a minimum in the Madras mills* 

When the child went to a new mill he had to be re-oxnmined, because the Medical officer held 
that there wns no guarantee that any child was the same child that he bad passed previously. 

Now that the thumb impression had boon introduced, this might bo taken as sufficient identifica- 
tion, and subsequent examinations for age dispensed with. Ho considered that the certificate 
Ahould be retained by the mill, and presented to the Medioal Officer when demanded. In the first , 
instance all their boys did possess their own certificates, but with constant handling the paper 
• would not last more than six months. He approved of a second examination at fourteen 
years, to see if the boy was fit to work twelve hours a day. If the parents knew that full-In&e 
employment dependod upon passing this second examination, they would 1 be more partipulariu 
i^lkg their ohildren properly. It was not the custom in Madras to work half-timers on fell 
< time, though some yefcrs ago tho law' in this respect was probably abused* Half-timers were^ ■ 
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course, anxious to get on full-time employment in ordor to earn the extra money. Tbo boys them- 
selves paid the examination fees. Witnoss would not accept a horoscope iustead of an age certifi- 
cate, and he was not aware of horoscopes being accepted in Madras mills. There was no Govern- 
ment rule giving mill managers power to a coopt horoscopes. Tho half-timers earned about two 
annas a day, and the full-timers about four annas. Two years ago, they dispensed with female 
labour, but for ten years previous to that they hnd never allowed non-working children inside tho 
mill. This rule had not interfered with the attendance of tho women. In his opinion a regulation 
prohibiting non-working young children from accompanying their parents would not intorforo 
unduly with tho supply of female labour. Non-woi kieg children were not allowed in Lancashire 
mills, where fully 40 per rent, of the women workers were manied. He approved of the hours of 
work in cotton mills being uniform for each province. So far ns Madras was concerned, there 
ought to bo ft fixed d ry for all tho 3 oar round, but if other provinces vi>liod to giro a long midday 
interval, he had no objection to a proposal to allow twclvo hours* w\rk within definite fixed hours. 
0 1 iginnlly they gave inoro native holidays, and worked on some Sundays; but now they gave 
all tho Sundays, aiul fewer native holidays. The present system meant four additional days' 
holiday in tho year, but tho mill had not lost in production thereby ; as, in bis opinion, if there 
was a holiday the piece- workers always tried to make up their average monthly earnings. Seven 
per cent, of their workers were Muhammadans and the mill made tho Muharrani a boliduy. On 
other Mohammudnn festivals the Muhammadans took leave, and tho mill did not stop. There 
was no inconvenience through absenteeism on Mondays, but after pay day and native festivals 
there was always a little difficulty. He considered that the operatives indulged in drink, and 
that a certain amount of sickness c uhl bo attributed to this. Ho approved of all doors — whore 
they did not have sliding doors — being made to open outwards. Their half-timers woio employed 
on the six-hour shift system, and he considered that the three-hour shift system was open to abuse. 
It was also possible to use Ibe school as a labour-supply depot if it were situated inside tbo com- 
pound. Fifty per cent, of their children went to tho mill school, and were actually taught. As 
a rule, the tmi ploy es were of low caste. lie bad noticed a vast improvement in skill and in his 
Opinion a regular mill clns-g of artisans waa growing up. Mill wages were much higher than agri- 
cultural wnj^ a. On tho land a man could earn about 7, and in tho mill Us. It; while 

skilled mill labour obtained lia. 30 ami upwards. They had now no mulo spinning, having got 
rid of soma old-fashioned mules sumo 9 years ngo. 


Witness No. 22 C. 


r Mr. A. J. YorJce of Messrs. Parry and Co., Madras . 

I represent: — 

(1) A angar factory and distillery at Nollicoopam, employing on an average daily 827 men 

and 00 women. 

(2) A sugar factory and distillery at Sainalkot, employing on ail average daily" 315 men 

and 4 women. 

(3) A sugar factory at Kulasekharapatnam, employing on an average daily 170 men and 

44 women. 

No children are employed and women only to a small extent for unskilled cooly- work of a 
light nature. All these factories work tho whole 24 hours, sugar making and distilling being 
continuous processes. Tho third factory was only started last year. Tho other two have been at 
work for over 10 years, and work all tho year round, save for perhaps a fortnight of native 
holidays. The average number of hours worked per oooly iii each factory is as follows : — 


Nellicoopam. 


8 hours shifts 

CM 

• ft 

• at 

aaa 


111 

1 

9 „ ,« 
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• •• 

>#• 

• aa 
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669 

^887 

1 

104 .. „ 

• sc 

Samalkot. 

•a. 

• ■a 

*a« 
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1 

J 

6 hoars shifts 
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1 
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1 
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MC 
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••• 

*•» 
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Kulasekharapatanavn . 

8 hours’shifts ... ... ... ... 10 

12 „ „ with 2 hours off ... ... ... 204 



We find it desirable, and in the interests of the work, to limit the number of hours of work 
for the operatives, and I do not think there is any necessity for legal restrictions. The Indian is 
well able to look after himself, aud if asked to work longer than he finds comfortable, the cost of 
supervision to get work out of him becomes more expensive than employing him shorter hoars. For 
the reason jnst given, I do not consider it neoessary to legally limit the number of hoars that men 
shoal d attend. Oar practice is, in all cases of work requiring close attention, or otherwise of an 
arduous nature, to work 8 hours shifts* It would be impossible in a sugar work to stop the 
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engines between noon and 2 p.m. For tho reasons given above I deprecate the prescription by Mr. A. J. York* 
law of fixed working hours. I have seen no trace of physical deterioration through the illegal 
employment as adults of persons between the age of 12 and 14. On the contrary, so far aa our 
factories are concerned, it is* my experience that employes always put on flesh. 1 do not consider 
there is any occasion to keep any special register of workers under tho age of 10. In our factories 
wo do not employ women at night. Thoro is no necessity in our experience to take any stops as 
regards ventilation of sugar factories in India, as they are always quit© airy. The existing 
latrine accommodation and arrangements appear to fully me tit requirements, and so far as concerns 
Indian sugar factories, which are built in a straggling kind of way with easy access to tho open air 
in all directions, employes are never likely to be inconvenienced. Comparatively fow of the 
doorways in sugar factories arc closed and the danger of firo is practically nil, so that in ray 
opinion no occasion arises for prescribing precautions ns to tho hr nging of doors. Spanking gen- 
erally, in my experience, machinery is su Hioiontly feucod in all Indian factories with which I am 
acquainted. I have known no inconvenience from lack of uniformity in tho present administration 
of the Factory Act in India. I do not consider that full-time Medical Inspectors of Facto lies aro 
required to assist tho present inspectors in securing due observance of tho Act. I should deprecate 
legal interference with the hours of adult labour for tins reason already given If, however. Jeg.ll 
restriction of the hours of adult labour should be considered necessary, it would be essential for 
the conduct, of tho sugar industry to tix a maximum number of hours, leaving it to tho discretion 
of ench individual employer to settle the time for commencement and termination of each day’s 
work. I have already mentioned the only special circumstance demanding special treatment in 
connection with tho industries in which 1 am interested, t.e., both sugir making and distilling aro 
continuous processes. 1 do not consider there is any necessity for Inspectors to be obtained from, 
or to receive a training in, England. I would certainly favour elasticity in any law that may bo 
enacted, but deprecating as I do any more *li iugeney than at present, 1 am unable to make any 
suggestion as to how such elasticity should he provided without full knowledge of the rcsti ictions 
that may be contemplated. L havo no suggestions to make as t. » hou-iog factory hands. If they 
aie not housed to their satisfaction the tieee.^ory labour is not forthcoming. 

Witness stiteil that nil their sugar fact tries and distilleries camo within thf definition of Oral evident** 
continuous process works ; the woik went on day and night. There wore, however, certain parts 
of tho fm-tuies where tho processes wero not continuous, and it was there that tho nine and ten 
hour shifts were iu vogu*». In all the dopai tmeuts that wont on for 24 hours they employ’d 1 eight- 
hour shifts. It. was very unusual to work any operative for twelve hours, though witness would 
not say that this did not occur occasionally in isolated ernes. It thero was any tendency to abuse 
as regards excessive hours of labour, wit ness would not object t > a restriction of hours. A twelve- 
hour day would not affect tlicii industry, and ho approved of such a working day, it employers 
Were allowed to arrange ilicir own horns within tho twelve-hour limit. Ho understood that tho 
twelvo-lmur day w..nld not mean ;t hard-and-fast restriction. Occasionally there might be a 
mistake ns to the actual hums worked, and if the manager could prove that it was flic exception, 
and not the i tile, to work oyer tho legal time, then his explanation ought to he accepted. Tho 
Women woiktd the daylight hours only, and were nut employed iu tho continuous process 
dopai talents. They camo and went fts they liked, and the existing l.iw providing for their ono 
and a half hours’ interval was not sti icily obsmved. It was probable that thyy uid in fact tako 
one and a half hours iff each day. Tho men who were not engaged in continuous process work 
also obtained ono and a half hours eff in tho course of their twelve-hour day. Witness had not 
seen any undoing*.* chi Uron employed as adults. Occ > 8ioi.nl ly the managers noticed a boy under 
14 yeais of age on full-time work, and this would then be immediately stopped. Si riot orders 
bad been issued to this effect. Witness had had no experience of factories which worked from* 

14 to 1G hours by one shift. Tho continuous process departments woro specially exempted from 
stopping on Sundays, and in ono factory they had an exemption allowing women to work at night. 

Lately they had introduced machinery in that factory, and women woro not now required to work 
at night. It was tho practice in the Samalkot. factory to work six hours, aud then have six hours 
off, making twelve houts in all in the day. It might occasionally happen that a Hay-shift man 
would work on dining the night, but such an occurrence would bo very exceptional. They 
worked on Sundays just ns on other days. Thero were ten native holidays during tho year, and 
also four additional Hays, but during these II days tho whole factory did not stop. There woro 
no other holidays, apart from theso native f» stivals; and the working days were about 350 iu tho 
year. The minimum wago for women was 3 annas a day. The male operatives who were paid* 
by the month obtained from tts. 15 to Rs. 20 and upwards. Iu bis opinion tho men wero regular 
in their attendance, and steady at tin ir woik. They remained with tho firm for years at a time. 

As a rule, labour was not scarce, but during harvest timo a fow bauds who had An interest in land 
would leave. As their factories were worked by shifts, they did not have the half-hour interval 
between 12 and 2 p.m. Tho majority of the bands took their meal at tho end of their shift, and 
there was also a big exodus about 1 o’clock. The medical inspector paid quarterly visits. They 
had a certain amount of coolio accommodation, but ns a rule tho men resided where they 
likod. There had been very few accidents, and these had been the result of carelessness. Latrine 
accommodation was provided, and as a rule the hands used the latrines. If the latrines were 
insufficient, it would not inconvenience the men, who would uso tho fields close by. Covered 
evaporators wore used in the factory, except a fow shallow open vessels callod concretora which < 

were in the open, and woro well off the floor, so that there was no danger of persons falling into 
them. A considerable amount of stoam was generated from these evaporators, but it was not 
dense, and did not inoonvenienco the workers. 


Witness No. 227. # • 

Mr. D. Miller of Messrs. A. Sr F. Harvey , Tutieorin . _ 

Mr. D. MUUt: 

The working hours of adults should be limited. The mills under onr control do not work Written evidence, 
over 12 hours daily on the average. Tho physique of the workers has not been affected. 1 con- 
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MfcD; Miller. sider the maximum number of working Lours should not exceed 12-J daily and that, except 
when working by shifts, the legal working hours should be between the hoars of 5 A.ic. and 
7 r.M. f providod that the total number of running honrs should not exceed 12 J. Some latitude 
as to the exact hours of starting and stopping is necessary to suit local conditions. Tho engine 
should bo stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m. In factories working by the day- 
shift system the hours proposed— 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. — would be suitable. No physical deterioration 
has taken place in the case of workois engaged in our mills. On the contrary their physique, 
more especially that of the children, has improved of recent years — due in my opiuion to good and 
rogular wages enabling them to obtain a sufficiency of food. I do not consider it advisable to 
create a class of “young persons,” ns T think the system would bo found unworkable. Tho employ- 
ment of women at night is inadvisable, except possibly in the case of ginning factories which 
only work for a few months during tho year. 1 do not consider that tho minimum ago of child* 
ren should be raised beyond nine. The work imposed on them is light, and if not employed in 
factories they would probably be engaged on harder work with poorer pay under less sanitary 
conditions. Certificates of ago as will as physical fitness should bo required. 

I do not consider that second certificates before working as full-timers are necessary. 
Children should be employed in regular sets ; one set in the morning and .another sot in 
the afternoon. In my opinion factory owners should not be compelled to provide elementary 
education. Non-working young children should ho prohibited from accompanying workers to 
dangerous parts of factories. This rule sliould not however apply to reeling women who have, 
in many cases, young children to look after, and there is no ri**k attached to tho children accom- 
panying their parents to this department. Prom my point of view testing samples of air from 
factories is unnecessary. One seat for every 25 workers (50 workers ?) has in my experience been 
found ample, aud I do not consider separate urinal accommodation necessary. All doors other 
than fireproof, as prescribed by the Insurance Companies should open outwards. Tho present 
foncing precautions for machinery are sufficient. Arrangements should be made to secure uni- 
formity in tho administration of the Act throughout India. Under the conditions ruling here, 
fulLtim© medical inspectors are unnecessary. My firm represents the Coral, Madura and 
Tinnevelly Mills Coys, Limited, employing: — 


Men 

Women 

Children 


Total 


Coral Mill. 
... 1)55 
... 379 
... 361 


1095 


Madura Mill 
974 
318 
472 


17G4 


Tinnevelly Mill. 
520 
204 
226 


950 


During tho past 10 years none of these factories lias worked over 12| hours a day. So far 
ns I can now ascertain the average daily number of hours lias been about ll.J during that period 
As our factories work practically a uniform length of day throughout the year, I cannot provido 
statistics showing tho effect of working days of varying length. I would suggest that, a reason- 
able period during which an employ^ should be allowed to work pending examination for a 
certificate would bo one week. The arrangements for medical examinations in this district are 
satisfactory. It. appears to mo that should effect bo given to tho suggestion that, no half. timer 
should bo permitted to work as an adult unless medically certified as physically fit for full time 
work, considerable hardship might, in many cases, be inflicted on flic employe. No employer 
of labour is likely to employ a workman incapable of performing tho duties required of him, 
and while a workman’s physique might not be of the strongest, to debar such an one from earn- 
ing a wage on which he was dependent for a livelihood would certainly bo a hardship. Rven in 
the case of malignant or contagious diseases a cudilicato would be unnecessary, as it is most 
improbable that persons so affected would ho employed, and 1 am of opinion that the matter is 
one which might, well bo left to tho discretion of the employer. 

T am not in favour of tho suggestion for the coition of a class oF “ young persons ” as in the 
Unitod Kingdom. Young persons hotween the ag«*s of 14 — 16 form a largo and important propor- 
tion of the hands employe'll in factories, and unless they arc permitted to earn a full working 
wage the probability is that, they would have r course to other forms of employment, where no such 
restriction was enforced. In addition, presuming their hours of work were limited to say 8 or 
9 hours daily, this would mean that machines under their charge would requiro to bo stopped 
for the remainder of the day. consequently tin 1 hours fixed for t his class of workers would prac- 
tically detei mine the hours during which tho machinery would run. In tho factories under our 
control not less than 1 000 such young persons” arc employed, f am therefore of opinion that 
the creation of a further class of workers, beyond those now existing, viz., full-timers and half- 
timers is impracticable, and would most seii »usly affect tho interests of mill-owners ng well as opera- 
tives. Assuming that it is eventually decided to restrict the hours of adult labour, it would be 
preferable to fix the maximum number of hours during which an operative could be legally 
employed between the hours of 5 a.m. and 7 r.tf. leaving it to tho discretion of individual 
employers to settle tho time for the commence merit and termination of tho days work. 

NOT®.— Mr. Miller wa-i not culled for oral examination. 
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Witness No. 228. 

M . R. Ry . 8. Mari* uhlappa, Bellary . 

The factory is called Sindigi Marisiddappn, etc., Gavnppn Ginning Factory. Oar factory 
contains 12 gins (double rollcr)]together with boiler and engine. At tho time the ginning takes place 
20 men are employed for bringing lcapas, oiling the gins, shafting, machinery, etc., and praising 
cotton ; 38 women are employed for putting kapas into the gins, bringing kapae from outside 
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the gin-rooms, and removing cotton seed from the gin-rooms into godowns outside ; 8 boys or I ftp* MtrWiiim? 
girls of the age 12 or 14 years art employed to remove the cotton from the gin-rooms outside. 

Besides these, there will be one fitter, one engineer, and two extra men for watching. Thore will 
be altogether about 7 O consisting of adnlt males, ad nit females, and boys or girls over 12 years 
of age. From 1st March up to the end of May, the ginning factory will be working if tbe cotton 
crop is good. When the ootton crop is poor, as it was during the last three years, the factory 
will work for abont thirty or forty days. In tbe 1st year, namely, in 1905, oar gins worked for 
eight days. The year before the last wo worked our gins for about forty days daring March and 
April. Last year we began to work in February and stopped in March after workiug for 
thirty days. This year wo have not done any ginning work up to the present time owing to the cotton 
crop being poor. The ginning will bo begun at 0-30 a.m. and will be stopped at 6-30 p.m, A 

C orson in tbe ginning factory works for 11 hours during day time. An interval of one full 
our from 12 noon will be granted for rest for all persons working in the gins. From the last 
three years we havo never worked our gins at night time after sunset. 1 am not in favour of 
bringing tbe ginning factory under the Factory Act. My reasons are as follows. Bellary is a 
district noted for its famines and scanty rains. A ginning factory has not worked evon for two 
months in the last three years ; and there is no possibility of working oven for a fortnight this 
year. Even if there is a fall of 20 inches of min in Bellary, the cotton crop will bo very meagro, 
and when there is about 25 or 30 inches of rain, then only the cotton crop will he good. When the 
cotton crop is good the gins will ho worked for about two months and not more than that period. 

Once in twenty or twenty-five years there will be about 25 inches of rainfall. Fifty years ago 
tbe rainfall here was very nearly 35 inches every year. But now it has dwindled down to 
about 1«5 or 19 inches now-a»days. Therefore I disapprove of bringing the ginning factories 
under the Factory Act. The employment of women at night should bo prohibited in my opinion. 

Only during day time thoy could Rparo tlioir time. With one child at least women are totally 
unfit for work at nights. When they are encumbered with more children than one, they cannot 
be expected to work during nights. 1 don't think that any special provisions modifying the 
general law would be necessary when ginning factoiies are not brought under the Factory Act. 

The shafting need not be cased in between the drums. Womon may work in the front 8f the opener 
without any danger; especially our native women are not clad heavily like Europeans. There 
have been no accidents in our ginning factory for the last three years. The only accident was 
that corrugated iron sheets of roofing woro blown np threo years ago by a heavy gale. As our 
factory is outside the town thore was no damage to any one. 

NoTK.-Tho witness did not attend for oral examination. 


Witness No. 229. 

M. R. Rtf. A. L. A. R. Soma*undram Chatty , Agent, Malabar Spinning and 
Weaving Company (Limited). 

The working hours for adults should bo limited. In my opinion the physique of workers M. R. Ry.A.L»A»Br 
would be affected by long hours if they work continuously, but it is generally found that working Sonnwandrana 
them long hoars tends to make them very irregular in attendance. The number of hours should Chetty. 
be fixod at 12 hours a day exclusive of intervals for meals and rest. It is not desirable to fix the ****** 
hours of starting or siopping. This should be left to the convenience of the parties concerned. 

The engine should bo Rtopped for one hour between noon and 2 p.m. except when not working 
the full 12 hours. I do not think the shift system should ho allowed ns this would give an 
opening for working tho men longer than the prescribed hours. I do not consider that there 
is any necessity for tho creation by law of a speciil class of workers intermediate between the 
half-timer and the adult. I do not eon.-iler ir. disirahlo that the special registerof all workers under 
the ago of 16 should be maintained nor is it necessary. The employment of womon at night being 
not necessary in cotton mills should be prohibited, but they should bo allowed to work in ginning 
factories The minimum ago at which children arc allowed to work in factories should not be 
raised beyond 9 Certifieutis of both ago and physical fitness should be required before children 
are allowed to work in factories. Children who have hitherto worked half-time should be allowed 
to work full time * s adults without certificates of both age and physical fitness being required 
again, It should be left to rhe discretion of the employer as to how the children are employed. 

I do not think that, elementary education for children woiking in factories should be provided by 
law. A rule prohibiting non-working young children from accompanying workers to dangerous 
or unhealthy parts of factories should be made. A shed should be Ret apart iu the mill compound 
where such young children may bo kept if neeo-siry. Arrangement should be made to secure 
uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India including Native Stites. 

Full-time medical v spectors of factories should not bo appointed to assist tho preseut inspectors 
as I consider that the preseut arrangement acts very well Hnd no change Or addition is necessary 
BO far as medical inspection of factories are concerned. The factories represented by mo are the 
Malabar Spinning and Weaving Com pan v (Limited), Knllai, Malabar, and the Kaleeswarar Mills, 

Limited, Coimbatore. The latter is under construction and in the former there are 420 men, 

16 women and 12 children. Wo have never worked tho factory over 12£ hours a day, Our daily 
average number of hjurs aro as follows : from 1899, 1 1 h 30 m ; 1 1 A 33 in ; 11 h 30 til; 11 h 30 tn ; 

II A 33 m; 11 h 2J m ; 11 h 32 m; 11 h 30; and 11 h 33 »n t respectively. 

Noth.— T ho witness did n*>t attend for oral examination. 

Mr. F, 0 . R. Monh, carding matter, Oarnatie Mill , Madras. 

Witness stated that be bad had 29 years* experience in tbe cotton industry in tbe Buckingham Mr. F. 0. IWbi 
and Carnatic Mills; he had had no training at nome. The hands were half Hindus and halt OriI«eMmi» 
Pariahs, with a very few Muhammadans. The operatives were recruited from the coolie and 
•cultivator class in the district around Madras, and many of them had worked in the mills for years. 

There bad been no deterioration in health of either adultslor qhildren. The children were well fed 
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Jbi ft B. Monk. w h en j n employment they attended regularly, and did not find the work of hours a strain on them. 

They moved about from mill to mill on the chance of receiving more nay and do get their deposit 
money refunded so as to have ready cash, and not beoanse their healtn broke down. There was a lot 
of drunkenness on pay day and holidays, during the toddy season, and quite one-third of the hands 
drank. Absenteeism was partly attributable to drink, though not to any very great . extent. A 
, few of the hands had to walk three miles to work, but the majority lived in para cherries within a 
mile radius of the mill. He thought there wore a few moro half-timers and young adults 
employed now than ten years ago, but the supply had always been plentiful exoept when the 
crops were good, in which case some of the mon went away. There had not been a single 
fatal accident in the mill caused by textile machinery, and only a vory fow minor aooidents. 
Sometimes an operative caught his little finger in the pinion or draft wheel under the guard, and 
occasionally a man met with an accident while patting the belting in position. The rollers of 
the ring frames rolled in the samo direction and wore not dangerous. Years ago they employed 
Bombay mon to teach the hands, but now the Madras men had been trained, and the services of 
Bombay men were dispensed with. The Madras operatives had improved in skill and worked 
better without injuring the machines. He estimated that in the last ton years, without any 
increase in the number of hands, their production had increased by 20 per cent . In this time 
the machinery had also improved, but they had used the same class of cotton all the time. Thore 
was not much sickness in the hot woather, and their highest temperature was 107 or 108 degrees. 
On the longest day they started at 6 a.m. and worked until C f.m. They never worked beyond 
twelve hours a day and they had no electric light. The custom of giving dasturi to ootain 
employment was not prevalent in the Madras mills now ; it had been stoppod. He could not say 
what the “ admission fee ” was when dasturi was paid. Ho had only heard rumours about the 
prevalence of the custom. He was convinced that the hands preferred a fixed starting and 
finishing hour to the changing daylight day. The men had often complained of the long hours 
in the other mills. Although in the course of ten years they had not reduced the number of 
bands per frame, yet they had increased the number of spindles, and added to the productive 
power of the mill with the same number of hands. 

* Note,— T ho witness was not asked to submit written evidence. 
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SHOLAPUR. 

Witness No. 230. 

Ur. 0 * E. Sutcliffe , manager of the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Company, Sholapur. 

Witness stated that there were 2,296 hands on the mnster roll, namely, 1,453 males, Mr. Q. EL ftatdlBs* 
661 females and 182 half-timers. The working hours were from daylight to 7-30 p.m., with an Or*!#rfdf*M. 
interval from 12 to 12-30 p.m. Eight yoarB ago the mill worked up to 9 p.m. for a' few mouths, 
but these long hours were stopped, because it was felt that they did not result in a gain to the * 

mill. He disapproved of legislative interference with the hours of adult labour, both on aocount 
of trade competition, and also because under tho present system the hands did not actually work 
more than 10 hours. The competition of Japan was going to be more serious in the future than 
it had been in the past. The mills there worked day and night by two shifts, and thereby 
reduced their fixed charges by one-half. The Indian mills worked by the so-oalled simultaneous 
“shifts, ’’ and employed double the number of hands required. From experiments he had mado 
over a period of 18 months he had found that the hands worked slightly less than 9 hours in a 
day of 12 hours and 20 minutes. This meant that they worked 5'1 days a week. In addition to 
(Sunday, they also absented themselves on four days in tho month. If the hours wore reduced to 
12 a day, mills could dispense with a certain number of hands, hut tho production would decrease 
in tho same ratio as the new hours have to the old hours. If tho mill improved its organisation 
and supervision, then the production per hour would increase equally in the longer and the 
shorter days. Ho saw no reason for the proposed “ young persons ” class, as he had soon 
nothing that induced him to think that they were hardworked. He did not approve of 
yoifng persons commencing work at 5 a.m., and instances of that kind should be stopped. 

Provided that the half-timors only worked their proper time, thero was not much hardship 
In their coming to work at dawn with their parents. When thoro was a scarcity of child 
labour, there might perhaps be a little abuse of the law regarding the employment of children, 
but it did not occur to any great extent. The Indian people were vory kind to their children 
and were careful to see that they were not abused. Indian parents were not mot# Anxious than 
parents generally to have their children earning as high wages as possible. The half-timors earned 
Us. 2-4-0, the full-time boys Rs. 4-8-0, the ordinary spinners from Rs. 10 to Rs. 12, and mule 
spinners and weavers from Rs. 13 to Rs. 14. Asa rule there was one man to a loom, but if a 
man tended two looms, then he could earn up to Rs. 25. If the young persons worked the whole 
of tho 13 hours, then the day would be too long for them, but they did not in fact do so. If tho 
“young persons ” were limited to 12 hours’ work, it might bo possible, though difficult, to run 
the mill beyond those hours. He would have to insist on all adults being present %>r tho last 
hour, and these men would in consequence have to be allowed to take more leave during the day. 

The “ young persons ” class would create a difficulty which could bo got over by a little con- 
trivance. It amounfcod to this, that the “ young person? ” would have to work harder daring 
the day in order to conserve the energies of tho adults for the last hour. The young persons 
would have shorter hours but more intense labour ; and they probably would not appreciate the 
change. Day and night running was cheaper than day running, to the extent of about 2 annas 
a lb. in the cost of tho yarn. Thoso figures were based upon an actual experiment made at home 
in a fine spinning mill. Whon the mill ran by day tho yarn cost 7 annas a pound, and when it ran 
day and night the cost was reduoed to 5 annas. They obtained double production, and 2 
annas a pound profit, in the one case ; and in tho other half production and no profit. In an 
ordinary Indian mill the saving would bo from 3 pios to 6 pies per pound. Rather than work for 15 
hours ho thought it would be more profitable for the Bombay mills to work 24 hours by two shifts, 
and meet Japan with hor own weapons. Machinery did not deteriorate any more in 24 hours run- 
ning than it did in 12, and in the matter of belting and bands the loss was actually greater in the 
12 hours. Fixed charges were very much heavier in India than in the West, and this could only 
be met by running longer hours. Tho operatives would prefer a leisurely 13-hour day to a more 
intenso 12-hour day. With increased supervision a fixod 12-hour day would not mean a docrease 
in production* It was impossible, however, to get 10 hours’ continuous work out of the hands. He 
considered that they should not be asked to do more than 13 hoars’ attendance in one day ; other- 
wise the men would bo at the mill for tho whole of the daylight honrs. From the humanitarian 
point of view, it would bo advantageous if tho hands were allowed some part of the daylight 
hours at home. The health of the operatives was good ; tho labour was rooruited from the 
district. The handB generally went to their homes for one month in tho year. There was an 
increase in tho monthly rate of wages when the electric light was introduced. The test that 
witness made of the 8-hour shift syBtom extendod for nearly 12 months, and was made at the 
Coorla mill in 1900. They triod to work the hands an 8-honr shift there, giving them a fall 
day’s pay ; but as there was no electric light, the shifts could only be of 6 hours each. The 
hands were offered three-fourths of the day’s wages for 6 hours work, but they refused that offer, 
and would not work tho 6-hour shifts. The short shift system oould only oome by a process of 
evolution; there was no permanent difficulty preventing its adoption. 

Note. — The witness wae not asked to submit written! evidence. 


Witness No. 231. 

Mr. JHowroji Nussenvanji , manager of the Narainggirji Manufacturing Company , Limited , Sholapur • 

Witness stated that the mill employed 1,212 men, 576 females and 302 half-timers. Their Mr. Vowsogl 
working hourB at present wore from daylight to 7-30 p.m., but there had been occasions when "wjk 
they had worked longer hours. Their longest day was from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m., but on that occasion ****** 
the preparation department only worked the extra hours, as they very were short of cards at the time* 

These hours did not apply to the spinning department* Up till ten months ago they worked 
until 8 p.m., but the operatives requested them to stop at 7-30 p.m., as the other Sholapur mills 
did, and the agents consented. Sinoe then the operatives had not asked for a farther reduction 
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Iff. Vownli Niuw of hours. The children worked in two seta -one set from the storting of the mill until 8-30 A.X. 

and from 9 to 12 a.m., and the second set from 12-30 to 3-30 p.m., and from 4 to 7-30 p.M. All 
the children did not actually stop work at one time, and so it could not be said that the two half* 
hour stoppages were stoppages complying with the requirements of the Act. Child labour was 
plentiful, and in his opinion the half-timers did not work in two separate mills in the course of 
any one day. Witness was of opinion that they got more production with the electrio light 
working. Not only was the day lengthened, but the men did not idle away so much time in the 
compound after dark «s they did during tho daylight hours. Ho was not, therefore, in favour 
4 of a fixed legislative day, which would mean a decrease in production. Without such a restriction 
there was no danger of resorting to very long hours, becauso the men themselves would not consent 
to work np till 9 p m The operatives did not wish to work beyond 7*30 p.m. and would strike 
if tho agents desired to lengthen the present hours. Among the half-timera there were 67 girls 
employed in doffing work. '1 he operatives consisted chiofly of ninhrattas and mahars. Out of the 
1,212 men he was of opinion tin t about 410 wo n Id be between the ages of 14 and 17 years. The 
creation of a “ young persons M class with fixed hours would determine tho working hours of the 
mill. Ho could not replaco these “ young persons ” by adults, and the mill would have to stop 
running when tho legal working day of the young persons finished. In his opinion, even if the 
length of the working day were reduced, they could not make fc'ie operatives more attentive to their 
work. He found this to be tho case during four montus in 1898, when on account of tho soarcity 
of cotton, shorter hours were necessary, and tho mill ran from daylight until G 30 p.m. Hi* experi- 
ence then was that tho men who were paid by the piece did not earn the same amount of wages 
•*as in the longer day. All the half timers in tho mill were examined, and were never employed 
before they obtained their ccrtilic tie of age. The children were sent about onr*o a week to the 
hospital, and the few days* delay did not inconvenience the mill. The half-timers earned Rtf. 3 
a month, but they had to work harder for the addi'ional few annas on wages (the usual rate in 
other mills is its. 2-4-0) owing to the increased length of the ring frames. Tho half-timers wore 
nevor worked beyond their legal hours. * 

Note .— Ihe witness was nut a.ked to submit written evidence. 


Witness No. 232. 


Vr. HormuijrCola. 


Mr. Uormusji M. Cola, carding master of the Lalshmi Cotton Manufacturing Company , Shota pur. 

Witness stated that 1,594 raon, 692 women and 151 children were omployed in the mill. 
Witness had been three and a half yen rs in that mill, and had also had experience in the Dunbar Mill 
Calcutta, nnd tho Colaba Mill, Bombay. At present they worked from 6 A. M., to 7-30 p. m. with half 
an hour’s interval, find electrio liuhfc was utilised both at the beginning and conclusion of the 
working day. The hands took their big mcnl between 9 and 11am. and rested during the midday 
interval. Occnnionftlly they took a small meal towards 3 o’clock. Tho children worked in two 
distinct sets, which changed at noon, and alternated every month. He was convinced that the 
half-timers in Sholnpur did rob work in two mills on tho one day; and as there was no scarcity 
of child labour, there was no necessity to guard against this abuse. Mo considered that the 
Bombay operatives were superior workmen to the Sholapur men, and the latte* in turn wore 
better than the Bengalis. The Bombay operatives paid most attention to their work. The supply 
of Hdult male labour in Sholnpur was not so plentiful that they could nff »rd to be stricter with 
the operatives In November and December 1907 twenty-two counts were taken of the number 
of operatives actually inside the mill, at work, in order to ascertain how many hours they actually 
worked, nnd the following results were obtained: — In the spinning room each man worked an 
average day of 9{ to9j hours ; in the roving and card room 9j[ hours ; in the weaving room 10 
hours ; in the blow room 10 J hours ; and in the reeling room 8 } hours. They used Dursi cotton, 
which was superior to that used in Bombay, and in consequence they bad a bigger spindle produc- 
tion per hour than a Bombay mill. They employed 10 per cent, more hands tlmn were really 
neoea^ary for tho proper running of the mill. Witness mentioned that while lie was nt tho Dutibar 
Mill they unsuccessfully tried a fifteen-hour day, wotked by three shifts of twelve hours each. 
In the course of the twelve hours each man was also allowed off for one and a half hours. The 
experiment was not satisfactory, Tho Colaba Mill worked daylight hours only. There was no 
necessity for a fixed working day, as the men themselves objected to work beyond thirteen hoars. 
There had fnrther been no deterioration in their health. Tho hands were never called up on 
Sundays for cleaning purposes; cleaning was done fortnightly during work hours. They had a 
school on the premises, which the children attended. The afternoon set went from 10 to 12 a. M. 
and the morning set. from 12-30 to 3 P. M. ;«nd the attendance was from 80 to 9 0 children. There 
had been strikes on account of wages. There would be, on one ring frame, two piecers, one 

assistant, and one dolling hoy. The piecers onrned Rs. 7-8-0 and Re 1 bonus ; the assistant 

Rs. 5-8 0 ; the full-time doffer Rs. 4-10-0 ; and the half-timers Rs. 2 6-0. In order to get the 
hands in the spinning department to attend regularly they gave four annas bonus for a full week's 
attendance. In one week in December this wns earned hy doffers in frame department 40 out of 94* 
side boyt* 286 oat of 366 ; ring duffers 62 out of 1 1 1 ; tar.wnltas 97 out of 105 ; and half-timer! 

127 out of 216. There was no dasturi paid in Shcdapur. Tnere was not much drinking among 

the operatives. There had been very few accidents, a few operatives had got their fingers 
crushed in tho ring frames through negligence. The certificates of age in Sholapur were issued 
in triplicate, one remained with the doctor, one in the mill office, and one was kept by the ehild, 
who paid the fonr annas fee. There was no practical objection to the child wearing the certificate^ 
enclosed in a little tin case, around the neck. If desired, the certificate would be kept in the 
office, and the child could wear a small disc on which the number of his certificate would bo 
•tamped. 

2tote.~ The witness wet not asked to submit written evideaoa 
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Witness No. 233. 

Major R. P. Horsburgh , Deputy Commissioner , .imraoft. 

1 have no reason for saying that the working hours of adults should be limited, except that it Major B. P* Hors- 
teems reasonable to iix (some time limit. I do not think the physique of workers has boen affected ***&• 
by long hours. I consider a 12 hours working day, with an interval for food and rest, would meet Written evidenced 
with general approval amongst the operatives, and tho most convenient hours would appear to be 
from 5-30 a. m. to G r. m. 1 have not noticed, nor have I ever heard mention made of, deterioration 
amongst persons between the ages of 12 and 14 who had been employed as adults. I do not 
think women should be prohibited from working at night. Thoy are only employed in ginning 
factories where the work is very light. I see no reason for raising the age at which children are 
allowed to work in factories beyond 9. Indian children at that ago are very useful, and the sooner 
they learn to earn their livelihood the better. 1 have no reason for thinking that certificates 
of ago and physical fitness should bo required beforo children are allowed to work. Ido not 
consider it desirablo or necessary that factory owners bo obligod to provide any sort of education 
for children in their factories. I consider it unnecessary in Be rar gin or pressing factories to tost the 
purity of the air with a view to fixing a standard of purity. A continuous and forced draft of air 
through pressing factories would be an improvement in oxpelling cotton dust. In ginning 
factories the nnmber and height of windows or ventilators should bo greatly increased, in most * 

factories at least. If the air in factories is to be humidified I consider that only the purest water 
should be employed for tlio pnrposo. It should certainly bo prescribed that all doors and 
windows of working rooms shall bo hung so as to open out wards. Further, in most ginning 
factories there are far too few doors. I ara not aware of any necessity for increasing precautions 
for fencing machinery, if tho existing law and rules framed thereunder are rigidly enforced. I 
do not think a full firne inspector is needed to assist tho numerous ex-ojjicio inspectors in securing 
tho observance of tho Act. 

Witness was of opinion that tho Factory Act linrl always been strictly cnfctced in Berar Oral evidence, 
though recently tho inspection of factories might have been a little relaxed. Some years ago ho 
drew up a series of questions, which ho lot owners havo on application and these questions were 
adopted by tho local Government and for tho last 12 years or so havo been utilised by all factory 
inspectors. But since tho amalgamation of Berar with the Central Provinces tho Central Provinces 
form has been in use, which contains no list of questions to be put at tho time of factory inspection, 
aud bunco such inspection notes as “ all correct ” are now in vogue. Since then, however, a new 
form of questions had been issued. Tho gins in Berar only worked for a few months if tho year, 
but they should all come under the Act. The revised Act should apply. absolutely to all factories. 

He was not in favour of prohibiting women from working at night in gins, as it was easy work 
and no harder that punkha pulling. If women we^e prevented from working at night, then it 
would interfere with the industry, as mon would not be available to do night work. Jt was the 
custom in Berar for women to pull punkhae at nights, and thoy had to arrange about their children 
just as tho workers in gins had. Labour was chiefly ifleruited from the mahars , who wero leaving 
tho villages for factory life. Witness had noticed that the demand for factory labour was seriously 
affecting tho agricultural labour supply. When not employed in the gins, the women would do 
weeding, and earn about the same wnges. Ho was not aware of any abuses of the Act in Amraoti. 

Tho accidents were few and trifling, niul there was no deterioration of health. Factory owners 
would n<t encourage women to work on two gins during tho one d ty, and witness did not know 
of such a case occurring. Under present conditions tho atmosphero in gins aud presses was 
some times not so good as it might be. If the ventilation wove improved, then he considered that 
ginning wna lighter and easier work than agriculture. He lmd no special reasons to urgo on 
bohalf of the restricted day, but considered that it was only reasonable to intioduco some enact- 
ment whereby adult labourers could not work beyond twelve hours a day. Ho was not opposed to 
tho second examination for physical fitness at 14 years, though he saw no reason for it. Such 
an examination would not affect tho industry, and would not interfere with the labour supply. 

Witness thought that the duties of tho boiler inspector and factory inspector should be 
apart., as the former had no power to enforco tho law. The boiler inspector had to report to tho 
magistrate, and this involved a great deal of correspondence, whereas tho factory inspection work 
would be very well left to the magistrates, or to a proper factory inspector. Tho number of gins 
and the area of ground under cotton wero increasing. Ginning was an extremely profitable 
occupation, and tho tendency was to gamble in cotton. Every large town bad its pool ; the system 
originated in a dt'sho to ovade the law. This, however, had been frustrated. The success of the 
pooling system was not, in bis opinion, an explanation of tho multiplication of gins. Ginning 
had to bo finished before the rains, and if tho new Act prohibited womon from night work then tho 
only alternative lay in groutly increasing tho number of gins. 

Witness No. 231. 

LieutcnanUOoloyiel Buchanan t Uf.S., Civil Surgeon , Amraoti . v 

There are 56 gins and 30 presses for cotton, two presses for oil, one match factory, and ono Li 0 Qtensnt«Col <«4 
spinning mill, in this district. The gins and cotton presses work from November till about May 9 Buchanan, I.M.8. 
but in a bad cotton season like the present many of them work for a much shorter time. Tho Written evidence, 
cotton presses rarely if over work at night, but in the busy season many of the gins aro kept going *: , 
by night as well as by day. In all the gins a few spare hands are employed so that any employee 
is able to take an hour or half an hour off for food or rest as thoy desire. To every four or five 
gins there is nsnnlly one extra hand. Thus if a gin is working for 12 hours in a day eadh 
employee would actually only work for -fths of this time. With regard to the question whether 
all gins and presses should be brought under the Factory Act irrespective of the number of 
months they work in a year, I think it is advisable that the same rules should be made applioabr 
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to all gins and presses, as otherwise the gin that is not under the Act may be worked at an 
unfair advantage as compared with ono in which the rules of the Act are enforoed. I may 
illustrate this point by a reference to some trouble that was experienced in Nagpur in connexion 
with the Swadeshi Mills. Tho rules regarding the ages of children were carefully attended to 
in tho Empress Mills but children who wore not allowed to work full time in the Empress Mills 
were induced to leave theso mills and were employed by the Swadoshi Mills. The manager o£ 
tho Swadeshi Mills, was not aware of wliat was being done by his subordinates, but tho manager 
of tho Empress Mills was put to a considerable inconvenience owing to the children who bad been 
trained in his mill being taken away and employed in tho other mill. Tho manager brought 
several such instances to my notice and I fully agreed with him that it was very unfair that the 
manager who had carefully attended to tho rules should be put to inconvenience owing to the 
neglect of theso rules by another company. Tho case was brought to the notice of tho Deputy 
Commissioner of Nagpur smd (if I remember rightly) a fine was inflicted on tho manager of the 
Swadeshi Mills. I think, therefore, that it is very desirable that a manager who carefully follows 
the rules should not be put at a disadvantage as compared with a manager who may bo able to 
evade the rules. With regard to the suggestion that the employment of women on night work 
should be prohibited, I cannot imagine that anyone who has much acquaintance with tho 
conditions under which tho gins are worked could have made such a suggestion. Many of the 
gins in tho district work at night, but a separate lot of employees aro brought in for the night 
work. 1 have spoken to many of tho managers on this point and all are agreed that it would bo 
a very serious blow to their business if such a rule were introduced. It is absolutely necossary, 
owing to tho nature of the work, that tho gins should sometimes work at night: the night work 
can bo carried on without inflicting any injury on tho employees, and a rule like tho rule suggested 
here would bo a serious blow nob only to tho employers but also to the employed. Cotton must 
bo got rid of duriug the season, and tho only way to get all disposed of before tho rains set in is 
to keep tho gins going at night. Regarding the question whether any special provision modifying 
the general law would be necessary if it is decided to make tho Factory Act applicable to all gins 
and presses, I have asked many managers and most of them are satisfied with tho present rules. 
Tho fencing of ftywheola, shafts, etc., varies very considerably in tho different gins. In some it 
is very good:* in others it is somewhat defective, but owners arc usually quite willing to adopt 
whatever suggestions aro made by inspecting officers in regard to the fencing of machinery. I 
have been recommending managers to gradually introduce tho system of fencing whic.h is to bo 
seen in the gin of Mr. Ratnji Kauao in Amr.ioli, but it would not bo desirable to ask managers 
to alter their pre.-ent arrnug • men ts hurriedly. If their attention is drawn to a good model they 
will l feel sure gradually introduce that form of protection. In tho spinning mills I think there 
should he a limit to the Working hours. The manager of the Hadtieru Mills has informed mo 
that he thinh'3 1*2 hours would be a reasonable limit, ami I agree with him as regards the spinning 
mills. Rut in the gins 1 do not consider that there are sufficient grounds for rostri ting 
tho number of hours. Ti e manager of tho Amraoti Cott< n Manufacturing Company thinks 
that “ there is no justice, fairness or rc.'wfl in” tho proposal to reduce the number of hours work. 
It would probably bo difficult or impossible to pr >vo that, tho employment of children between 
12 and Idas “ full-time! s ” has been injurious to their health, but tho introduction of a “young 
persons” class would give ri:-o to difficulties, and make the practical working of tho rules too 
complicate 1. Tho minimum age for children should not he raised above D, I think, as under tho 
present rules difficulties are experienced in obtaining enough children. If the physical fitness 
test !s introduced it may act in two ways : it may prevent the employment of a child who is unfit, 
but the unfit ness niry often be the result of insufficient food, and employment may bring tho 
extra money that will provide suffiemnt food to make the child “ fit. ” Managers would probably 
not employ children that arc evidently unfit. In tho Empress Mills, Nagpur, the custom has boon 
to have fresh certificates of age before a child is allowed to come on the full time list. In Badncra 
the manager calculates the ago from tho first certificate. If children are not employed in regular 
sets I do nut see how it would be possible to enforce the rules regarding hours of employment. 
The proposal to make it compulsory for owners to provide elementary education at their own 
expense for children working in their faetotirs is described by the managor of the Badnera Mill 
as “the most unjust demand that he has come across”. Managers might bo encour.igod to 
assist in providing means for education, but it would not be advisable to compel them by law to 
do so. Children often bring tho parents food to the factory compound. Fn some factories a 
place is set apart, for such children so that they may not come near any machinery. It would 
probably he sufficient for tho present to make a prohibition regarding children going to dangerous 
parts of the factory, but it would not bo advisable to ask managers to have a fence put up to 
indicate the limit, beyond which children aro not to bo allowed to go. In some gins I find ehildren 
employed to ] »iek up cotton that has been blown about bv the wind: such children aro generally 
made to run away and conceal themselves when an inspecting officer comes. There is probably 
uo objection to children being employed in this way, but the tnnknddams are nndor tho impression 
that it is contrary to tho Act. lam not. certain what action should be taken in regard to such 
cases. Sometimes tho owners of the cotton — not the owners of tho factory — omploy children for 
this purpose. A starving child may earn a few annas at this quilo healthy employment, and may 
receive benefit from the employment. The enforcement of strict rules in such a case may mean star- 
vation for such ft child. One to 25 is a fair amount for latrire accommodation, and in the larger 
factoiies in towns separate urinal accommodation might be insisted on, hut it is quite unnecessary 
in the villager, or gins and presses that are situated some distance from the towns. Doors should 
be made to open outwards. I have seen some doors that have recently boon put at the back of 
the ginning platforms so hung that they only open inwards and ns there is usually a quantity of 
cotton lying .against them it would be impossible to open them hurriedly. 

With regard to the question of uniformity of rules, uniformity might bo considered under two 
heads, general and local. The conditions in a jute factory in Bengal may be quite different from 
those in a spinning mill, or in a ginning factory, and therefore it may not be advisable to aim at 
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general uniformity : but it would not be advisable to allow a gin with 49 employees to work under LieutensaMJotonel 
different rules from the gin with 51 employees. There should be uniformity for each class of Buchanan, 
factory, but it is hardly necessary to insist on latrine accommodation for a gin that is situated in a 
field far away from a village or town. The question of full time medical inspectors is a compli- 
cated one. In Bombay or Cawnporo whoro numerous factories are situated close together a full 
time medical inspect|r may be desirablo. In a district like Amraoti the Civil Surgeon can look in 
at a factory when touring in the district, but it would be impossible to havo inspections carried out 
by whole time men unless their number is very largo. Their arrival in a district would bo pub- 
lished widely, and all things would be in order at tlio time of their arrival. It is truo that the 
same objection would apply to the Civil Surgoon, but to a much less degree. If it is intended to 
have a sort of double inspection partly by tho Civil Surgeon and partly by tho speoial inspector 
the difficulties would bo greater because responsibility would bo divided, and there would be the 
old story of “ no man being able to serve two masters ”. What the one would recommend, the 
other might probably oondemn. Managers would bo confused, and thero would be the usual 
friction which results when two men are set to do tho same work. The appointment of special 
medical inspectors in tho districts, such as Amraoti, would bo a step in the wrong direction. I have 
no statistical basis, but in the spinning mills the general condition of tho operatives strikes one os 
being inferior to that of the average of the working classes. I havo not noticed that the opera- 
tives in spinning mills, ginning factories or presses suffer more than tho general population from * 

specific discuses. Tho method of determining tho ago which 1 follow is “ a tooth every year from 
6 to 12 ”, beginning with tho first molar at G years of age and then 

C. I. L. I. Can. A. B. P. B. S. M. 

7 8 11 9 10 12 

that is, the incisors and bicuspids take you from 7 to 10, and for 11 and 12 you havo the canines 
and 2nd molar. For ages between 12 and 15 one depends largely on thn appearance of tho genitals 
in males, and on tho development of the breasts and history of menstruation in females. From 
16 to 18 hair on tho face and general development act as guides, and about 18 the last^nolar may 
appear. 

Witness stated that, ho had had from three to four years’ experience of factory inspection Oral evi&shei, 
work in Amraoti, Nagpur and Nimar. Although ho had no definite statistics to go on, ho con- 
sidered that mill operatives wen? not so strong in physique, or of such good health, as persons 
in outside employments. This was partly attributable to the strain of factory work. He 
found that if ho remained inside even a well ventilated mill in tho hot weather for two 
hours he became exhausted, and ho had been told that at tho end of the day’s worlc at tho 
Swadeshi Mills, Nagpur, operatives had been known to f ill down from exhaustion. He approved of 
tho restricted day for spinning and weaving mills, but would exempt gins and presses, where the 
work was seasonal, ami corresponded closely to harvest woA afc homo. If ginning work were con- 
tinuous it* would bo as injurious as mill work ; but the gins only worked in the cold weathor, and 
tho modern buildings were all well ventilated. He did not agree that ginning work was more 
dangerous than mill woik. There was much dust in tho gins, and one would expect to find lung 
diseases ; but apparently the workers were not tumbled by lung diseases. Comparatively few 
operatives came for medical examination, and so witness could not say that he had examined a 
large number of operatives, and found lung disease absent or present. All gins should be brought 
under the Act, and the dust nuisance should be remedied as far as possible. Witness considered 
the present system of factory inspection quite good, and Haw no reason to hand over the duties 
now performed by tho Civil Surgeon to the special inspector, llo agreed that there was the pos- 
sibility of trouble arising from inspectors requiting different things to ho done, and it would bo 
better if uniformity could bo secured. Continuity of policy could bo obtained by laying down 
geneuil rules on certain points. Witness considered that the dentition test given in his 
written evidence was a reasonable test. Dentition was tho best ago test. Later on it would 
be possible to work from the registration records, which were fairly accurate in the Amraoti 
District. 

' Witnkss No. 235. 

Mr. Eliopulo , of Messrs. Ralli Brothers Agency, Amraoti . 

Messrs. Rail i Brothers have pressing and ginning factories at Amraoti. We employ approxi- Mr. Eliopulo^ 
xnately GO inen and 10 women in the pressing factory, and ^2 women and 39 men in tho ginning Wriiim itfcijfM* 

factory. These numbers vary somewhat. No children aro employed in either factory. Gin 
and press factories usually start work about the 1st of November, and finish in April, May or 
June, according to tho length of the cotton season. The usual hours a ginning mill works are from 
6 a.m. toG P.M., except in the ease of night work, when they work for 2t hours with the usual 
stoppages of half an hour at midday aud half an hour at midnight, and for 24 hours once a week. 

In a press factory tho hours aro usually from 6 a.m. to 6 r.M., but occasionally a few hours longer 
are, worked according to requirement. The average number of hours a person is employed in a 
ginning mill is 12, during which time tlioy have half an hour's stoppage at midday. There 
are however, 25 per cent, more women employed than are actually required to work tho factory ; 
and it is their duty to reliovo tho other women ns required, so that probably each woman will 
have intervals ot rest amounting in tho aggregate to at least 2J hours. Thero are, however, no 
stated intervals at whioh tho women are relieved. When a woman requires a relief for food, 
rest or other purposes, she informs the muhaddami , who’ provides a relief. The usual Average 
number of hours a person is employed in a press factory is 12, bn t this varies considerably 
according to the requirements of tho season. The press may bo required to work 5 or 6 houra 
a day, or it may be necessary to work 18 hours, although the latter time is extremely rare, and 
usually does not occur more than 4 or 5 times in a season. The press hamaU and others employed 
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Mft nbfriai in Ithe press bouse have no fixed intervals allowed for rest, nor is the press stopped for half 
an . hour at midday. There are, however, a sufficient number of extra hands employed to ensure 
reliefs being given at any time that may be required for food or rest. The duty of seeing that 
reliefs aro given as required devolves on the press overseer, and we have never heard a complaint 
froni' any of the hamals regarding insufficient time being allowed for food or rest. We 
certainly approve of the proposal to bring under the Factory Act all ginning mills and pressing 
factories, irrespective of the number of months they work in a year, or tho number of hands 
employed, for the following reasons, viz. : — (1) Unfair competition. — The owner of a ginning 
mill or press factory which comes under the Factory Act has to employ a oertifioated engineer 
at a salary of anything betwoen Rs. 100 and Rs. 250 a month. He also, in the event of his 
wishing to work his factory for longer than 12 hours a day, must in addition employ a night 
engineer at a salary of anything between Rs. 70 and Rs. 100 a month. Again he must 
only work his employees for stated hours as allowed by the Act ; be must not employ 
children, ho must have very amplo latrine accommodation, his factory must be periodically 
painted and whitewashed according to the Act, and he must fit up more or less elaborate guards 
to pulleys and fencing for shaftiug according to tho ideas of tho local factory inspector. On the 
Other hand, a factory owner whoso factory does not come under tho Act neod only employ a fitter 
to look after his boiler and prime mover, at a monthly salary of anything between Kb. 30 and 
Rs. 50. He can work day and night without engaging a night ongineer or oven a 
night filter; ho can work his employees as many hours as he thinks fit, or as many 
hours as they will work, and lio has no expenses with regard to cleanliness or safeguarding 
the lives and limbs of his employees, consequently for capital expended tho small factory owner 
whose factory does not come under the Act has larger profits than tho largo factory owner whoje 
factory does. (2) Danger to employees . — The danger to tho lives and limbs of employees 
from defective boilers and prime movers or uufonced and unguarded machinery while it is running 
is just as great, individually, in a small factory working only for a few weeks in tho year— 
and which docs not at present come under tho Factory Act— as in a largo one which does. Wo 
do not ap^rovo of tho suggestion that the employment of women on night work should be pro- 
hibited, provided they are employed under proper supervision, that is to say, care should be 
taken that no women aro employed in a ginning mill or pressing factory for night work who have 
been employed in other ginring mills or pressing factories during the day. This might bo more 
or Jess effectively brought about by the employment of a gin mukaiMum to provide thj women 
giving him distinctly to understand that ho is liable to a severe penalty if he provides women for 
night work who have been employed elsewhere during the day. For the short, time that womon 
can be employed on night work during a cotton season seldom, if ever exceeding 3 months 
wo consider that it would not injure them cither mon tally or physically, provided of couivo they aro 
in good health to begin with. Further, as being employed on night work is optional with tho women 
themselves, we consider it would be a distinct hardship to prohibit them from b dug soernplovod, as 
owing to the difficulty of finding employment during llio slack season they are glad of the opportu- 
nity of earning a few extra rupees during tho cotton season. Therefore to employ men on ni-ht 
work instead of women would lessen, tho total number of women employed in ginning mills, and 
consequently their earnings would bo less, and possibly their poverty sti.l greater than it i's afc 
present. Also there are many women who would be glad to earn a few rupees by working night 
work, who owing to children and domestic matters, find themselves unable to work in ginning 
factories during the day. We do not know of any modifications necessary to be rriado in the 
present Factory Act, should it be made applicable to all ginning mills and presses. We suggest, 
however, that the Act should be revised especially with regard to tho number of hours of working 
and system of shifts to bo employed, both for men and women and also for engineers, and that it 
should bo couched in clear and unmistakable langungo so that ho who runs inay read, and that it 
should not be left to the option of local factory inspectors to interpret the Act according to their 
individual fancies. Wo agree with tho view that tho lino shafting should bo adequately fenced. 
There are no objections whatever to the shafting being cased in between tho drums or pulleys* 
and it certainly reduces tho liability to accident. We may add that our g nning mill at Amraoti 
has its line shafting so cased in, and we have found from actual experience) that there aro no objec- 
tions to it, and that it certainly decreases considerably the liability to accident. We see no reason 
why women any more than men should bo prohibited from working in front of an opener, as in the 
case of a stone being hurled from it, it would, we take it, bo as injurious to tho men as to the women 
provided they came in contact with it, and in case of fire they would stand an equal chance with the 
men of escaping. With regard to the prevention of accidents from stones being burled from the 
openers, as these stones are almost invariably thrown out nt a tangent to the path of the opener 
teeth, a curved guard in front would certainly rednco the number of accidents if it did not 
entirely prevent them. The objection to it is that it causes the cotton to bo thrown nearer the 
mouth of the opener than it would otherwise be, but as a certain number of men or women havo 
under present conditions to bo employed clearing tho cotton away from the mouth of tho opener 
and as tho same number could just as effectually clear it away with tho guard fixed in position) 
this objection need not, wo think, bo considered insuperable. Of course, tho cotton could bo 
carefully picked over and freed from stones before being put through the opener, but this seems 
to ub to be a laborious and probably ineffective method. With regard to the prevention of fires 
provided the opener is properly lagged insido with wood, and tho teeth aro made of wood so that 
there is no chaneo of stones coming in contact with iron or steel and causing a spark, there is 
very littlo chance of ft fife taking place. Of course there is always the danger of matches boirg 
left amongst the cotton, but, so far as wo can see, it is impossible to eliminate that. No accidout 
has occurred in our factories through machinery or belting during the last 6vo years. 

OMlMiwe 9 Witness stated that he had had fourteen years* experience of the ginning industiy, in 

• Kathiawar and Berar. Messrs. Ralli Brothers* gins never worked tho long intermediate stage 
>f 16 hours or so with one shift; their day was either 12 or 24 hours. He had no objection 
'x> a fixod twelve-hour day. The women who foed the gins were relieved under a proper 
system of shifts. After three honrs of work a woman had half -an -hour off, and daring thafr 
Interval her place was taken by an adult female. Children were never allowed at the gins. 
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He approved of all gina being brought under the Aot. Occasionally the press worked fofr 18 Hr. BIppoM 
hours, but the labour for that was supplied by contract. Ho was not aware of the precise 
arrangements made with the press men. In any event tho work was not continuous, and extra 
hands were employed. He had never tried to get men to do night work in ginB, and if women , 

were prohibited from night work it would make labour scarce, and increase the wages bill. Only 
Icapae openers were used in Hnbli because the cotton was of long staple and would bo spoiled 
if put through a cotton opener. In Amraoti the fibro was short, and so the cotton could be 
cleaned in the opener without injury, There were no cotton openers in Kathiawar. Witness was 
not in Amraoti two years ago when an accident took place at Klmnilals’ opener. Accidents 
arising from fires at tho opener could not bo prevented, though it would be wise to insist on tho 
provision of efficient fire-extinguishing appliancos. They had sprinklers in their factory, and 
the insura^oo company gave them a discount on that account. There was no object in women 
working in front of the opener, and re-shaking the cotton. He had never seen them doing that. 

An order prohibiting women from working in front of the opener would not affect the industry. 

For some three years now labour had been getting scarcer, owing to the influx of labour 
from the north having stopped. There had been a considerable riso in wages during recent 
years. The rates for inen had increased from 4 annas to fi and 8 annas ; womon used to be 
paid 2 annas a day, whilo in 1893 women wero only paid 1£ annas. In A kola four years ago 
men earned lie. 1 a day. Witness asked that the wording of the now Act should be clear and 
explicit, and that there should he reasonable continuity in tho system of inspection. He approvod 
of tho appointment of cno whole-time special inspector. 


Witness No. 230. 

ilfr. Schiller , of Volk art's United Press company , Limited , 

The name of our factory is Volknrt’s United Brass Company, Limited, Amraoti. About Mr. fiddlier 
65, men, 10 women, and 2 hoys are usually employed in tho press. Tho press usually starts WritUn iti&tm* 
working about tho 10th November, and closes at the end of April or thereabouts. It. is usually * 

worked from 7 A. m. to G r. m. A person employed in our factory generally works 11 hours a 
a day, with two intervals of i hour enoh for his or her meals. Wo think all press factories 
ought to he under the Factory Act, irrespective of the number of months they work in a 
year. Wo do not see why a factory working for a shorter period than others should for that 
reason he exempt »d from tho rule's and regulations of tho Act. We never employ women on 
night work. If it. is decided to make the Factory Act applicable to all presses, wo d*| not think 
it will bo iieco-8 »ry to make any special provisions modifying the general law in tho case of 
presses. We have no suggestions to make as regards this matter. Tho question regarding tho 
casing of the line— haft does not apply to our factory. Wf consider it of no importance whether 
women are allowed or prohibited from working in front of tho opener, as this place seems to 
ns not to bo more dangerous than any other place inside the press house. We think it impossible) 
to prevent stones being burled out from tho opener, but, by prohibiting iron grantings and other 
iron accessories being used inside an oponcr many a fire originating there could, wo think be 
prevented. There have been no accidents in our factory during the last five years. * 

Witness stated that his company had no gins in Amraoti. Tho employment of women at Oral nidinot, 
night in gins was unavoidable, and the industry would lie greatly hampered if they wore prohibited 
from so working- Fven if they offered men higher wages, a sufficient supply of labour would 
not bo available for night work. In the course of ten years tho local cotton crop had doubled 
and Amraoti had changed from a cottou market to a ha pas market. Tho cotton now came in 
unginned, and tho arrivals of kapas were increasing every year. All tho ginning hnd to be 
concluded before the rains. There wns not sufficient accommodation to store tho cotton in 
Amraoti, nnd Bombay wns not in a position to help them. There was no moral objection to 
employing women at night. They gave tho Sunday holiday, and ho approved of this being 
general. In Amraoti the majority of tho hands wanted half the Sunday off in (\rder to 
attend the market. No cleaning work wns done on Sundays. Quito recently two womon had been 
burnt to death while working in front of tho opener at Volkart’s Press, Nagpur. If the cotton 
oame out straight from the opener then tho danger was greater than when tho cotton was carried 
upwards on a traveller. There was no necessity to employ women in front of the opener, and 
such employment should be prohibited. Ho obtained his labour by contract. The press stopped 
for one hour every day. 


Witness No. 237. 

Mr. B. V . Dr avid, Yeotmal. 

I am tho principal partner and managing proprietor of fourjginniog mills and four cotton presses Mr. B. V. Dm Mi 
in Teotmal and Yeotmal district. TTrf ffm irffnrf 

A— 1. B. V. Dravid and Company’s old gin factory of Yeotmal— 55 men and 70 women. 

2* » » **ew «> 50 men and 55 women. 

3. ,» ,i cotton press factory of Yetomal — 45 men and 10 women. 

4. Balkishandass and Dravid’s press factory of Yeotmal— 45 m<fti and 10 women. . * 

5. B. V. Dravid and Company’s ginfaotory at Bori, taluka Darsrha,— 50 men and 55 

women. 

6. B. V. Dravid and Company’s cotton press— 45 men and 10 women. 

7. B. V. Dravid and Patki’s gin faotory at Kelapur, district Yeotmal— 55 man gpj JfQ 

women. ,, 

8. B. V. Dravid and Faiki’s cotton press— 46 men and 10 women. 
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No children are employed in any of the above factories. Those numbers are of labourers 
working in each of the ginning and press buildings, and not working in the compound. The work 
begins from the 1st of November and continues till the end of April. The ginning factories are 
usually worked both night and day during the months of Docember and January. In the remain* 
ing period they are worked only in the day time and that too two or throe times a week. Towards 
tho close of tho cotton season, they are worked only once a week, or even onoe in a fortnight. 
Cotton presses are worked only during the daytime and that from 5 a. u. to 8 p.m., according to 
requirements. They aie worked daily for one or two months and then only once or twico a week 
and towards tho end of tho season onco a fortnight. Tho average number of hours a person (male) 
works during 24 hours is 13. Ho has half an hour’s rest at noon ; but a few relievers being kept in 
each factory, tho actual working hours for each person (malo) como to about 12 I do not approve 
of the proposal to bring under the Factory Act the ginning mills and presses irrespective of the 
number of months they work in a year. Tho Factory Act restricts tho number of hours of work and 
thereby has a wbolesomo effect on tho factories working for four months in a year. But the facto- 
ries working only for a month or less time will, under the Factory Act, have to restrict hours of 
work and hence they will not get local labour nor can they import labour. The labourers 
too will not bo gainers under tho provisions of the Act. They being employed only for a short 
timo aro willing to work hard and earn their wages according to the length of time thoy work. 
But under tho Act they will earn less, though willing and able to earn more. They reside in 
villages and have to depend upon their earnings in tho season which thoy lay by. Thus they will 
bo put to loss and will be compelled to go far from their houses to seek employment in cities and 
towns whero they will have to spend more though they get more. Thus the Aot will be a hard- 
ship both t-o factory-ownors and to tho villagers that work in the factories. Even from the human- 
itarian point of view T do not think it necessary t<» put a check on the hours of work whon the work 
laris only for a short time and then too is not continuous. 1 am against tho suggestion that tho 
employment of women on night work should bo prohibited. 

(1) Because tho factory-owners will bo put to loss as thoy will have to engage mon to work at 
night in plaoe^f women. They will consequently have to pay more for work which \yhon done by 
women can be done for a smaller cost. There is no advantage of any sort in employing mon whero 
on account of tho lighter nature of tho work, women can as well do and thus earn wages. 

(2) Moreover tho factory-owners will find it very difficult to get men to supply the placo of 
women. Women too will suffer by thn system, They will have no work in tho daytime ns thoro 
is already a sufficient number of women employed for day work, and if none aro to be engaged for 
night work, it will bo so much loss of wages to the other women. 

(3) THo factory-owners nnd traders will again have to undergo loss in consequence of delay in 
outturn nnd delivery of cotton, nnd this delay is inevitable when men aro employed in placo of 
women for night- work. 

(4) The labour era too will not ngrou to this, /. e., work at night leaving their family and 
children alone at their small huts in isolated places outside the town. The male labourers have tho 
confidence that their women aro woi king ut some safe place nt night. 

The word “ factory ” in clauses 2 and 3 of section G and clause 1 of section 7 should bo 
replaced by some other word or expression so as to make it clear that the provisions of tho Act, i.o. % 
its restrictions and prohibitions, refer only to the. place where machinery i-; worked by steam power, 
and not to the whole compound of a factory. I sec no objection to the shaftings being eased in 
between the drums. Women should he prohibited fiom working in front of the opener. At 
present no woman is employed in this district. Tho accidents from stones being hurled out are 
few and far between. In my experience T have not luanl of any such accident. As for accidents 
from fire there should hr in tile pre s building sufficient number of door ways, each not. less limn 4 
feet broad with broad and st rong t a i reuses for escape. There was no accident of any serious nature 
in my factories and presses during the last five years. 

Witness s'atod <h it he controlled four giw.ing factories, containing 184 gins and four presses, 
and he had had eight years* expeii«n* , e. F*»r two months in tho season the gins worked day and 
nii: lit. F<*in lies fed the gins, and earned three an:: >s a day. If women were prevented from work* 
ing at night they could not bo repine d by men. Occasionally the gins worked up to 1) r. m., and 
On those days they employed extra fern ale-. There had boon a f*.*w slight- accidents in his factories 
but never a fatal on**, and no one had ever bum burnt from fires originating at tho opener. 
Chi dron were ml allowed in tho factory, nnd tlmso who were hi ought into tho compound by their 
parents to assist in stacking and picking cotton ought not to bo considered as coming within the scope 
of the* Act. At present it was very difficult to explain tho matter to the satisfaction of the inspec- 
tor, if ho found unregistered children in t he* compound. These children were not paid by the 
factory, and were brought there by tln ir parents, if tho Act applied to those children then owners 
would be put to the trouble of keeping a register. A restricted twelve-hour day would not ad- 
Versed y effect tho ginning industry. The rates of pay had increased ; five years ago women only 
earned 2J annas. 


Witness No. 238. 

Jiao Bahadur J?. N. Mudholkar , Amraoti. 

There is no justification for imposing any limit by law to the time during which adult males 
labouring in factories should be allowed to work. No demand for such a limit has been made, 
by the operatives themselves. Their physique has not in any way suffered, from the so-called 
long hours. The mill hands are not weaker or sicklier than labourers of their class and position 
in other industries. Indeed so far as wages go their lot is far superior tb that of the latter. 

cy are in a position to live in better quarters, have fuller and more substantial meals, get better 
M have more of the joys of life than tho “ forty or fifty millions who ” (as Sir William Hunter. 

* t ector-Qeneral of Statistics, Sir Charles Elliot, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and a host of 
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other high officials have testified) “ pass through life on insufficient food ”, “ never know what it is - i 

to have their hunger fully satisfied ”, ta can have only one meal a day.” In no other trade, SwS HBsto 

S rofessiou or calling is there such restriction of hours of labour. Even in tho higher ranks of ' ' 
overnment service and the professions of medicine and law men hnvo to work for 13 or 14 
hours a day. Looking to the conditions of the labour market in India, the manner in which 
work is oarried on in factories, the nature of the climato and tho habits • of tho people, it would 
not be just or wise for Government to take any action interfering with the freedom of adult 
males to work when and how long they like. It is openly said not only by factory ownors, but 
by friends of the operatives and the general public as well, that tho cry which has tfeen raised 
against the excessive hours of work has its origin not in disinterested humanitarian considera- 
tions but in the jealousy of interested rivals, who are taking advantage of the political power they 
possess to crush tho slowly-reviving industries of this country. There are spheres of labour where 
the conditions under which workmen have to live and drudgo are far more degrading and exhaust- 
ing than in the spinning and weaving mills. When absolutely no heod is paid to them in spite of 
nnploasant disclosures, and the only, trades selected are tho newly established factories, it ia 
only natural if people draw tho obvious inference which such a procedure suggests. There iB a 
very bitter feeling which lias boon created by this fresh attempt to put heavy shackles on the 
innocent industries of this country. Whatever might be the clamour of the working classes 
or tho capitalists of Great Britain, tho Government in England and in India which ought to 
represent tho highest side of tho mind and character of tho British nation should not suocnmb 
to it, and should refrain from perpetrating further injustice on tho manufactures and trade ' of 
India. The injustico and errors of tho past aro serious enough. Steps should be taken for 
removing their memories from tho minds of tho people. There is already considerable unrest in 
the country. It is not confined to the educated and the semi- educated Glasses. The treatment 
which Indians aro receiving abroad in British Colonies has roused great resentment and if any 
further interference with Indian labour and capital on Indian soil is indulged in, it is difficult to 
say what the consequences might be. Nobody who cares for the good of England or India should 
tolerate any proposal or measure which is not basod on oven-handed justice and far-sighted 
wisdom. Coming at tho presont time, any restrictions imposed on labour will rouse a 
storm, tho strength and intensity of which it is difficult to forecast or measure. Tho discontent 
which would bo generated ’would under any circumstances rankle for years and generations to 
come in the minds of the people and would seriously imperil the good feeling which ought to 
exist between England mid India. It js a mistako to suppose Hint long hours aro imposed by 
powerful capitalists upon weak and powerless labourers. Tho labour market has becorno con- 
tracted. Tho demand being more than tho supply, wages of even unskilled labourers have risen 
40 and 50 per cant. If even under these circumstances labourers consent to work for *13 or 14 
hours it is because they find that, it is to their advantage to do so. No mill owner can afford to 
pay the same wages for working lor 12 horns that he does for 14 hours and tho operatives would 
begin to curse tho interference which reduced their jpmu iteration. It is not a small number 
which would bo affected and the Government would be creating a powerful class of discontented 
people with a real and solid griovnneo and ns tho grievance will be a continuing one the number 
of these animated more or less by a spirit of exasperation would also go on increasing, tho Indian 
mills cl‘» nominally work for 13 or 14 hours a day. But it is sufficient for one having some 
knowledge of mill industry as it is carried on in England to pay only a couple of visits to bo 
S 0 ti*iied that there is no analogy between the conditions of mill life iu that country and in this. 

The number of operatives for the ho mo number of spindles or looms employed in Indian mills 
both in spinning and weaving operations is many times more than in England. They perform 
their work in a far more irregular, inattentive ami inefficient manner, turning out per head 
a fur smaller output during their week of SO hours than what, the English operatives do 
in their week of \ hours, and neither in closeness of application nor in intensity of energy 
can there ben comparison between the two sets. It. is tho experience of Indian mill owners 
that out of the nominal 14 hours the adult, male workers take at least an hour more for odds 
ami ends of i\ st. in addition to tho hour laid down by tho Factory Act. In England 
women and even g’llsare employed for work which in India is done by adult mules. Even 
if a time limit of 12 hours is 1 lid down by law they w*ll not. ho able or willing to work 
steadily with close application all the time. A reduction in tho legal bouts of labour Would be 
productive of lu*s to the operatives and to the whole country If in spite of tho general protest 
which bus gone I'm tli, the Government insist upon putting a limit on legal hours of work for 
adult males then wluit mi_Jit lie done is to lay down that an adult male shall not be ” a dually 
etn]>loy*<l” for more than 13 hours during a period of 24 hours the term “ actually employed, ” 
cnr»y ng tho meaning attached to it. by section 10 paragraph (2) of the Indian Factories Act 
(XV of 1*81 as amended by Act XI of 1*91). Section 4-A of the Act already lays down that 
except where a system of working by shifts or sets is approved of by tho local inspector there 
shall bo a complete stoppage of work for a full half hour between 12 noon and 2 p. M. Tho 
legal working day should bo from 5 A. m. to 8 r. M. which would leave sufficient margin for 
factory owners and operatives to arrange hours according to their convenience. 1 have not come 
across any cases of illegal employment as adults of persons between tho ages of 12 and 14 in 
factories, and can offer no opinion as to whether such employment has a deteriorating effect on 
their physique. But going by appearances, which is all that a layman can rely on, it docs not 
appear that tho adolescent mill population is weaker thnn that in other industries. The young 
mill hands may have to work long hours but thoy have a far more regular supply of plentiful 
food than other juveniles belonging to tho labouring classes. Neither boys nor grown up persons 
will go on working day after day beyond their enduring capacity except when owing to scaroity 
of work no option is left to thorn. Ido not think that persons between 14 and 16. work in a 
month as many hours continuously as adults. No regulation by law is in my opinion required 
for the simple reason that no necessity for it has arisen. Legislation in anticipation is to be 
deprecated. But if action is unavoidable then a provision might be inserted in the Factories 
Aet directing that youths between 14 and 16 years of age should not be actually employed fo? 
more than nine hours during a period of 24 hours. It would be preferable to have suoh a 
restriction applicable generally than leave it to an inspecting or examining offioer to determi 
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individual physical fitness. If the employment of women at night is likely to promote immoral 
practices or otherwise to produce morally prejudicial results or would affect their health then* 
it should be prohibited. But though I nave made ©nquirios in several aoarters I have been 
unable to find any justification for saying that these evils do or will result. Women are employed 
in considerable numbers in ginning factories and many of these work day and night. No case 
has been known to me or to the managing Directors or the officers of the factories with which I 
am concerned, I daresay that there might bo cases unknown to us. But suoh morally loose 
persons must exist in every profession and class. I do not know that employment during night 
has any material effect one way or another. I am firmly convinced that all such restrictions are 
not demanded by any necessity, arc utterly futile, and produce harm to the class for whose 
supposed protection or benefit they are advocated. People cannot bo mndo virtuous by suoh 
kind of legislation. Thoso who want to go wrong will go wrong oven if employment during 
night is- prohibited. Tho only effect of such a prohibition is to throw obstacles in tho way of 
poor people obtaining their livelihood by honest- employment. The minimum ago of nine fixed 
by the Factories Act for tho employment of children is sufficiently high. No ohango is required 
in this respect., I am positively against tho proposal that beforo a child is employed iu a factory 
there should be a certificate obtained not only of ago but of his physical fitness. Though ir is not 
easy to prove such things in a Court of law or even before a Commission, unless a statutory 
promise of pardon is given to persons giving evidence, it is notorious thnt tho system of certificates 
wherevtr it exists is utterly demoralising wl&ilo it produces little good of tho kind expected by 
its promoters. There is already too much departmentalism, foo much of red tape and interference 
with tho private lives of people. There will be serious injury dono to tho working clussos by 
requiring tho production of health certificates. It is difficult to comprehend the humanity which 
would condemn children to starvation on tho plea that their health would be injured by working 
in afnclory . Who is to pay for these certificates ? Tho employers ? 1 do not suppose they would. 
The poo; struggling parents of the unfortunate children p That would bo cruel. Even if Govern- 
ment appoint, a paid agency and lay down a nile that, that agency should not levy any charge for ex- 
amining children and granting them certificates there would bo a risk of oppression and corruption. 
Apart fiom dishonesty much hardship would he caused by a too exacting standard being insisted 
upon, a contingency not at nil i emote. So neither for admitting half-timers or for raising half- 
timers to full- timers should a certificate of health he required. There would no objection to lay 
down by law that wherever chddicn arc employed in actual factory work they should bn employed 
in regular si ts. I use tho words ‘‘ actual factory work ” beranso I know of instances where 
children employed for picking cotton in the open grounds outside tho factory house were thought 
as coining under the Factory Act. It would not be just to throw on factory owners repon.ribility 
for the education of the children employed in tlicir factories. This is a duty which belongs to tho 
State and to the whole community. The proper course to adopt in regard to those children is to 
have a school outside tho factory but not fur from it where element my education should be providod 
for them out of the public funds. The IU> s t might well be defrayed out of tho excise revenue 
obtained from mills. Non-working young children accompanying workers should not be allowed 
to be taken to dangerous or unbeutldy parts of factories. Every factory' employing w«*mcn should 
have a shed or house where the young children of workers might bo left by tho mothers. 
A matron or a caretaker as in famine camps should be put in charge of these. '1 ho health of 
workers should be protected against noxious or impure air. What- measures should be taken to 
secure this aim should bo determined by the advice of medical experts who have knowledge of the 
Indian climate and Indian industries. Latrine accommodation in the proportion of one scat to 
25 persons should be pro\ided and there should be separate urinals. There is no objection to 
requiring doors of working rooms to be so bung as to open outwards. I am not at all sure whether 
the provisions about protection of machinery, hoists, teagles, etc., are not at. times earned too far. 
I have heard engineers mid practical men question the propriety of orders issued by inspecting 
officers about fencing or covering hoists and teagles. 1 do not think that the conditions of the 
different provinces of India permit of uniformity in all matters of derail. Tho general principles 
being settled by tho Factory Act, the rules under it should bo so diawn up as to suit local 
peculiarities. There is no need to appoint full-time medical inspectors. It would be an unneces- 
sary waste of public money and is likely to result in harassing interference. I represent the 
Amraoti Cotton Manufacturing Company, Limited (’which lias ginning and pressing factory) and 
the Shirala ginning factory, of both of which I am Chairman. I also am largely interested in the 
Akola Nativo Cotton Ginning, Pressing, Spinning and Weaving Co.’s factory and tho Akola Cotton 
Ginning and Oil Manufacturing Com pany r . 1 was a Director in both theso Companies for some 
years. My brother is Managing Director of tho second and a Director in the first of tho above 
mentioned Akola concerns. The Amraoti Cotton Manufacturing Company Limited employs — 


Men. Women* 

For ginning 12 48 

For pressing 60 6 

This is exclusive of tho office staff, tho two engineers and 18 persons employed on boiler and 
engine work and general work. Those operatives arc not employed all the year round bat only 
during the season and then only on days that the factory works. Tho Shirala factory gives 
employment to 32 women and 10 men, exclusive of tho office and the engine and boiler and 
general staff. This year the Amraoti ginning factory worked for 24 days night and day, for 
about 5 days between 14 and 15 hours, and for about 35 days for 13 hours from 6 a.m. tb 7 p.m* 
1 am sorry that owing to pressure of urgent professional and private business and other 
engagements 1 could not get tho figures from the Akola and Shirala factories with which I ant 
connected, or the previous years’ figures for the Amraoti factory. I have mentioned above that 
I strongly deprecate the proposal about the production of a health certificate. It is objectionable 
on principle and not at all easy to oarry out in practice. If, however, the proposal is accepted by 
;4be Government oare should be taken to seo that no hardship resalts therefrom* A factory owner 
ould be at liberty to employ children or to raise half timers provided he gives notioe to the 
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inspector of his intention to do so or sends a report within 24 hoars of hh haying done so. It Eao BthaAnr 
should ho the duty of the inspector to make the examination as early as he can. The examine- B. N, Madholkar< 
Urn should not be entreated to people who have not had knowledge of India. Inspectors for 
factory work afro should not be men who are new to the oountrr, ignorant of the people, their 
conditions', habits and enstoms. I ajn strongly against too much State interference. The creation 
of snob inspecting officers means not only heavy expenditure of the pnbKo funds bat an amount 
of irritating, harassing and often oppressive interference. * 


Witness stated that ha was connected with the directorate of certain ginning, pressing, and 
spinning companies in Amraoti and Akola, but ho had no direct experience of the actual working. 
He always visited the factories be was connected with. He was interested, however, in industrial 
problems^ and years ago he was in the habit of visiting the Bombay mills. It waa his opinion 
that twelve hours work a day was the limit whero men worked continuously, but taking into 
aooount (be conditions of work in India, vie,, that adults cannot work continuously at a stretch 
for more than 8 or 4 hours, the nominal hours of labour must be longer. On his present physique 
the Indian operative was inoapable of applying himself intensely to any kind of work for G hours 
without intermission, and there could be no improvement in application without improvement in 
physical condition. The general working hours in his factory at Amraoti were from 6 a.m. to 
7 P.u., with half an hour’s interval ; but occasionally they worked to 9 i\m. They had done so v on 
five days this year. When witness prepared bis written evidence he was unaware of the length 
of the working day at Agra. Thirteen hours was the very utmost that a man should be asked to 
work in India, and the oonditions existing at Agra ought not be tolerated. Ho would not favour 
a general restriction of hours ; but would if necessary give power to Local Governments to 
introduce restrictions where required, c . g. f in those places whore the demand for labour was not 
so great as the supply, and the workrnon could not protect themselves. A young person of 14 
years could not do the work of a full grown adult and he approvod of the creation of a class of 
11 young persons ” whose hours should be limited to twelvo. It would iu that case be possible 
to run the mill for longer hours by a system of shifts. In the event of the creation of #tho “ young 
persons ” class, ho had no intention of stopping his mill at the end of thoir hours, but would work 
the mill by adult labour for an extra hour. If women wero prevented from working in tho gins 
at night the industry would be affected, ns sufficient men would not be available and those who 
did work would want wages almost double those given to women. The women were paid three 
annas a day, or tbreo and half annas for night work. There was no moral evil due to women 
working at night, and the difficulty of the children could he got over by the gin supplying a room 
for their accommodation. He had no objection to tho rejection of children suffering fro 13 phthisis 
or other diseases which would make their presence iu a factory a danger to others. With regard 
to the statement iu bis written evidence that the system of granting certificates was demoralising 
he could not then and there give specific instances showing^ho existence of objectionable practices, 
ooncorning the granting of ago certificates to children for factory work. In this direction ho had 
no personal knowledge of any abuses. Ho could Bay that ho had heard of various cases regarding 
age certificates. He thought it desirable that factory owners should have the option of giving 
two separate half hour intervals instead of one long midday interval. At present there was a 
lack of continuity in inspection, and it was alleged in some quarters that small factories, unable 
to carry out the alterations ordered, made monetary payments to the officer concerned. 


Oral t fictaw; 


Witness No. 239. 


Mr. A. U. Mobcdji. 

The working hours of adult males may be limited, but I do not think that the physique of 
the workers is affcctod by long hours, compared to tho working hours of men in outside employ 
who work equally long. If working hours aro to be limited, then 12 hours a day, including 
intervals of half an hour each, should 1x3 the limit. The first ono from 10 to 10*30 a.m. and tho 
other from 2 to 2-30 r.M. Tho mode of enforcing tho restriction would be by legislation. I would 
not fix the actual hours, but leave it to each managor to fix his own hours, making it compulsory 
on them to give notice at tlio beginning of each month of tho hours fixed. 1 do not know of any 
illegal employment of adults between the age of 12 and 14 ; consequently I do nob think a special 
class of workers corresponding to young persons under tho English Act is necessary. There is no 
necessity to maintain a special register of ail workors under tho ago of sixteen. The employment of 
women at night should bo prohibited except iu ginning or other seasonal factories. The minimum 
age at which children aro allowed to work in factories should not bo raised boyond nino. Certificates 
of age should be required before children are allowed to work in factories. Certificates of age 
and physical fitness shonld not bo required when children who were half-timers are allowed to 
work full time. Children should bo employed in morning aud afternoon sets, or double sets, ai 
tiie option and convenience of tho owners of factories. The factory owners should not bo obliged 
to provide elementary eduoation at their own expense for children working in their factories. The 
{Prohibition against non-working children, accompanying workers to dangerous and unhealthy parte 
of factories, is enforoed as far as practicable, but it is difficult to prevent them from coming into 
the factory compound. I do not think any legislation is osseutial to prescribe a standard of purity 
of air for Indian mills. It would be difficult to prescribe a standard of moisture for the air in 
Indian factories, with reference to manufacturing processes and to the health of workers, as exist- 
ing oonditions vary in each mill, as well as owiug to the variety of olimatio conditions in the 
several provinces. The conetrnotion of most of the humidifiers necessitates the use of dean water 
of normal density, and no legislation therefore is necessary. The standard of latrine accommodation 
should not be raised to one soat for every twenty-five workers, because the present standard la 
Mffideut, It would he better to prescribe that all doors of working rooms should be hung so ii 
to open readily from tho inside outwards in oase of fire. I do not think that further pre c autio n s 
for fenoing machinery are necessary in our mills. Arrangements should be made to seogre uni* 
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formity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India. There seems no necessity for 
fnll-timo Medioal Inspectors of Factorios. I represent tho Borar Manufacturing Company. The 
number of men employed is 713, of women 152, and of childron 107. The number of days our 
' ' ’ 4l - , -" 4, 124 hours a day is in 1898 — 100; 1899— 109; 

Al/UU 4«V, 

Tho average daily number ot nours during LUO Ittou ww« jw- r 

minutes; 1899 * 11 hours 53 minutes; 1900 =s 12 hours 39 minutes; 1901 = 12 hours 27, minutes; 
1902=11 hours 50 minutes ; 1903=11 hours 56 minutes ; 1904 » 12 hours 9 minutes; 1905s 12 
hours 4 minutes ; 1906=12 hours 2 minutes; 1907-11 hours 56 minutes. Certificates of agei 
only should bo inquired prior to the employment of children on half-time, but it would bo bettor 
to prescribe a week’s limit within which the employee should bo allowed to work ponding examina- 
tion for a certificate. If a child nine years old, when admitted as a half-timer, is provided with 
a copy of the cortificato of age no other certificate is necessary when he begins as a full-timer. I 
am not aware if tbe law is improperly evaded by allowing half-timers to work before boing ex- 
amined by a certifying officer. Tho question of physical fitness in tho ease of adults should, in 
my opinion, be left alone, I am not in favour of the suggestion to create a class of young persons 
as in tho United Kingdom. If hours aro to bo limited, it would bo preferable to fix a maximum 
numbor of hours, leaving it to the discretion of each individual employer to settle tho time for 
tho commencement and termination of tho day’s work. I do not approve of the suggestion that 
Factory Inspectors should be obtained from the United Kingdom, where conditions are so diff erent 
from thoso in India, I do not see nny special advnntago in having inspectors trained in England 
but locally selected inspectors might be sent to England to gain experience. There is no doubt 
that tho health of tho employees suffers considerably owing to their most unhealthy surroundings ; 
and it is an acknowledged fact that tho men keep better health when living in the vicinity of their 
mills than those who live in the unhealthy parts of the city. 

Witness stated that ho had had eighteen years* experience in the cotton industry in India, 
eight years jgi the Swadeshi Mills at Kurla, Bombay, and ten years in the Empress Mill, Nagpur. 
During this time ho had not observed any deterioration in tho health of the operatives, and tho 
absence of old men from mills was attributable to tho fact that they did not like the confine- 
ment for so many hours. Tho work that tho children and young adults had to do was not a strain 
on their health. Ho considered that as a class tho operatives wero as strong as the agriculturists. 
Ho approved of a twelve hours’ day ; oleven hours of work and two intorvals of half an hour 
each. This had boen introduced with successful results in one department of the Empress Mill. 
He thought that with tho shorter day tho operatives would apply thomsolves more steadily and 
thero would be no material decrease in production. It was essential that the, working day should 
be uniform, otherwise ho would have to work as long as his neighbours, and this competition led 
to long hours. In the Badncra mill thejo were some children under fourtoen years of age on full 
time. They had been certified at nine years and thoir present ago was computed from the old 
certificates. In his opinion the labour supply was not available for twenty-four hours’ working 
and in any event tho night production would not be so good as the day production. They sold 
thoir yarn and cloth locally, though some cloth went to Calcutta and Northern India. The Swadeshi 
movement had helped thorn considerably and had soni up tho price of cloth by about ten per cent . 
He approved of women being allowed to work at night in gins. He did not allow non-working 
children in the factory, and children-in-arms should not be allowed in tho reeling room. Provided 
the method of testing air was simple, and the owners sufficiently protected, then he had no 
objection to a standard of purity of air being fixed. The factories in tho Central Provinces wore 
not too scattered to permit of their boing covered by one full-timo inspector. The Act should be 
uniform all over India, and should be strictly enforced everywhere. He approvod of one general 
inspecting officer for all India. 


Witness No. 240. 

Rao Sahcb Beorao Vina yak, Alcola , 

The factories under my chargo are 

1. The Akola Native Ginning, Pressing and Spinning Company, Limited. 

2. Tho Now Akot Cotton Ginning and Pressing Company, Limited. 

3. Tho Akola Cotton Ginning and Oil Manufacturing Company. 

Information about the number of men, women and children omployed in eaoh of the factories 
will, I believe, be of very little uso to the Commission. There are gins, presses and an oil mill 
and a spinning and weaving mill newly started, and tho numbor of operatives in them is not 
Bettled ortortain, as the whole of the machinery is not yot fully working. Gins and presses be- 
sides are worked in tho cotton season only, and their working depends on the state of the cotton 
crop of every year. I think it should be permissible to employ half-timers pending the examination 
for a certificate. This is necessary beoause tho inspecting officer’s attendance oannot be secured 
except according to his convenience. In order that tho working of the faotory should not be 
hindered owing to any delay caused by the principal medical offioor being on tour, the officer acting 
for him in his absence should be authorized to give certificates provisionally at least. The ques- 
tion presupposes the contingency of the law requiring a certificate of physical fitness as well as of 
age in case half-timers are employed. But in my opinion no certificate of physical fitness is 
necessary, for factory owners are not interested in employing unfit children t may, moreover, 
state here that physical fitness is a very indeterminate faotor, and no two doctors in the same place 
will be found to agree. This will leave room for irritation and suspicion. The suggestion to 
make compulsory a medical oertifioate as to fitness of a half-timer to work as an adults is, in my 
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opinion) unnecessary « It will not serve the interest of Gitbor the employee or tlie omployer. It is 8a® Sihib Deono 

unprofitable to a faotory manager to employ a sickly person on full wages as an adult. He would vin *Vat 

naturally take care to obtain full return for the wages he gives. The employee, on the other 

hand, would not knowingly rum himself by accepting employment as an adult if he is not fit to 

work as such. This is a matter solely of contract between party and party, and should I think bo 

left to them to settle. I do not think that any safeguard by way of legislation is necessary to 

prevent half-timers who are refused certificates in one factory from being admitted as adults in 

anothor. * The existing law is sufficiently elastic, and there are inspecting officers to detect' anv 

illegality. Examples mado of wrong doers will deter others. I am not in favour of creating a sne. 

oial class of “young persons”. India stands on quite a different footing from tho United Kingdom 

the strength of tho workmen, tho climate of the country, the modo of work, and tho habits of the 

workmen, in the two countnos are not tho same. One man in the United Kingdom can it is 

shown, turn out work for which in India at least two men are employed. The habits of workmen 

and mode of their work m India is also not similar to that of Englishmen, and therefore it is not fair 

to put both on tho same footing. Ihe young persons would earn less than what thoy earn now and 

wonJd romam always discontented. Tho provision supposed to be beneficial to them is no’t so 

and will bo looked upon by them also os detrimental to their interests, and Government’s obieot 

will be misunderstood. Iho suggestion, if it moans anything, means that “ young persons ” 

should not bo heavily pressed with work. It is, I bolievo, tho oxperienco of every factory manager 

that m this country out of 13 hours working day the workmen aotually work hardly for 11 hours 

and in no enso I believo thoy get thomselvcs heavily pressed by work. If you reduoo their hours 

of work, this step will, I am sure, toll very heavily on mill working in genoral. Suppose this 

class of persons is made to work for a shorter period, and is placed in ebareo of a department- 

say preparation— its production must necessarily be less than what is required by the other 

departments to turn a full day’s work. Tho factory manager will havo oither to closo his factorv 

for some timo every day , or to omploy extra hands in the preparation department to make up the 

deficiency. Both ways he is a loRor, In a mill tho wages are regulated by production. I mean 

they are paid on tho pieco work system. Tho man gets loss if ho works loss, and apparentlv it 

looks as if tho factory owner loses nothing. But in reality it is not so. He losos a good deal as 

shown abovo. It is not at all profitable te him to omploy youths when tho work requires a grown 

up man. Tho matter is quietly settled botweon master and sorvant, and does not require outside 

interference. 1 


Tho proportion of children, womon and the so-called “young persons” to tho adult is 
sufficiently largo not less than 40 per cent, in a mill, and if extra restrictions are imposed in the 
way suggested, I am sure tho working hours of a mill will have to be changed and machinorv 
stopped, for a few hours every day. The proportion of young persons (ago 14 to 1(5) to adults in 
my miU is 1 to 3 in tho spinning department. In bigger mills it may bo greater, and the amount 
of loss hoavier I am decidedly against reducing the adults’ working hours. Every adult is or 
at any rate should bo tho master of his own time, and should be left alone to decide what is to 
liis benefit. In tho United Kingdom a workman during actual working timo vigorously stioks 
to his work, nud usually wastes no time. That I hold to lie the secret of turning out double 
work in about half tlio working lime, ns compared to tho Indian workman. Tho Indian climate 
again does not allow a workman to take to work in the same way as tho United Kingdom man 
can. Ho is not so strong and skilful ns tho English workman is, and takes longor time With 
all tho existing freodom tho Indian workman is not capablo of producing half tho work of an 
English workman; to compel him to work for shorter time still is to deprivo the mills of what 
scanty gains they niako. It will benefit neither tho employer nor tho employee. Looking to 
tho domaud and supply of pieco goods in India, and taking info consideration the figures of 
imports and Indian production, it is clear that India must necessarily depend on outside supply of 
goods for a considerable timo to oomo. India supplios at tho most one-third of the demand of 
tho country. Tho remaining two- thirds come from outside. Tho labouring class is admittedly 
in a wretched condition. The hand loom industry is not all that oan be expected. Indian cotton 
cannot for a long timo bo used to weave fine cloth, tho supply of which must necessarily remain 
in tho hands of tho outsiders, at least fora generation or two. The Government are for all these 
reasons and also for political reasons anxious to improvo the oxisting conditions, and are seriously 
considering tho question of devising means for tho betterment of local industries. It will be 
nothing short of frustrating their object if some such restrictions as are now suggested are imposed 
and mill work is handicapped. Tho mill indnstry in India is in its infancy. Its increase means 
so much profit to tho European machinery makers, and so much benefit to the labouring class es 
who hitherto havo been confined mostly to agricultural pursuits. A well-to-do labouring class 
is a souroe of strength, and an effectual weapon against fnmino and plague. The Government of 
the oountry is therefore naturally ready to do all it can to help it. The present proposals if they 
mean anything, are intendod to discourage tho mill industry, and they must necessarily be 
undesirablo in the eyes of the public, as well as of the Government, who are both interested in 
promoting its development., so that there might thereby bo an improvement in the general condition 
of the population entrusted to thoir charge by Providence, Famines and plaguo have their origin 
in hunger, and hunger cannot bo satisfied unless more occupations— that is more profitable 
occupations —are thrown open to the working olasses. It is consequently very necessary that 
Government should view unfavourably all suggestions which ere likely to discourage mill industry 
in India, and to divert tho labouring olass from mill labour. Tho suggestion to reduce the Tinmi^ 
of working hours in mills presupposes that tho mill work tells upon the health of operatives very 
heavily. If it is solely on these philanthropic motives that this suggestion has originated then the 

first condition to justify it, is to show that mill labour is detrimental to health in much too’ large a 

proportion as compared with other labour. My experience, however, is quite the other way, and 
I don’t think that medioal .opinion in general so far as the mo/ussil is oonoerned is different from 
this. I cannot say about Bombay mill labourers ; but in the mofutiil my general impression, whioh 
is based upon observations extending over 22 years in my concerns, is that if any labourers in onr 
province are better off than mill labourers both as regards physique and means they are only 
the hanalt who work outside the factories. It may be thought that field labourers who work la 
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fresh air are superior, but as a matter of faot they are not so. Exposure . to sun and rain and 
uncertainty of employment tell more heavily on their physique than - is generally supposed. 
Perhaps a well-to-do owner of a field working for himself may bo found superior to a mill hand f 
but the person to be fairly compared with the latter iB the day labourer in the field, and not the 
person above mentioned, and I am decidedly of opinion that a person who works in the mill' 
u in no way inferior to a field labourer. Ho has ampler means of enjoyment and for providing 
for his family, and generally lives longer. Of oourso this is my personal impression ana I cannot 
produco any figures to support this just now. Bnt I have been collecting them and shall be 
glad to plaoe them bofora the Commission if permitted to do so. Supposing, however, that my 
impression is incorrect, is it intended, 1 respectfully ask, to drivo mill labour to outside labour f 
When a factory does not work day and night continuously, the usual time of working is between 
5 A.m. and 8 r.M. The factory managers regulate their working hours acoording to the convenience 
of all concerned, and as circumstances permit, I therefore opine that the present system need not 
be altered by fixing hard-and-fast rules. I am not in favour of the suggestion of obtaining factory 
inspectors from the United Kingdom. To carry out the work of factory inspection according to 
the spirit of law, it is not at all ziir to appoint an offioer who is ignorant of the habits of the 
working people and the circumstances under which the factories are worked in India. If an offioer 
of Government enters a factory with a view simply to find fault, he will find occasion for it at 
every stop, as there are a nurabor of women and children on work, and irregularity must exist 
among them in spite of precautions. To be very strict in inspection is not desirablo, but to be 
lenient at the cost of disci plino is also not what I wish the inspecting officer to be. You require 
therefore an officer who combines sense of duty with tact. I would certainly havo for inspecting 
officers thoso gentlemen who have experience of working in faefcorios, and who know what diffi- 
culties factory managers have to contend with. Such officers will while carrying out the provi- 
sions of the law, not at the samo time harass factory hands and managers unnecessarily. 

Witness was of opinion that under the present system of inspection there was a broak in the 
continuity of ^policy. Every inspector had his own ideas, which ho wished to carry out and witness 
therefore favoured one fixod policy of inspection to bo adoptod everywhere. Ho was of opinion 
that factory labourers were equal iu physique to labourers in outside employments. A person of 
14 to 16 years of age was equal to a full day’s work, but was never given any hard task. There 
were many boys who would not come into the mills if employed generally on Buch work as ring 
frame aider’s work. They preferred outside work, not. because factory work was exhausting, but 
because outside work was easier and not very responsible. Ho felt that no restriction of hours 
was necessary, but at the samo time it was never liis intention to w r ork his factories longer than 
13 hours, lit fact the men themselves would not work beyond that period. There had been fires 
caused by the opener, but there had never been a fatal accident duo to fires originating there. 
Last yearan oilman caught his band ip the* line shaft ; he was drawn in and killed. A fixod 
twelvo-hour duy would affect the cotton industry adversely, as the raon would not improve in 
application, and thorc would be a decrease in production. 


Witness No. 241. 

Lala Pragji Liladhar , Karanji. 

I am °hief agont of Messrs. Moolji Jaitha and Company, Karanji, and liave been managing 
Written etiaence. p rcS8 factories for 31 years, and the gins for 22 years. Our company has three ginning factories 
and four cotton presses in Berar. In the press factory generally OO to 50 men and 10 women, aro 
employed daily. Onr Karanji ginning factory has 100 gins. It has been working for the last 22 
years. When the factory works 139 women and 102 men aro employed daily. It works from 6 a.m. 
to 6 P.BI., and the recess is given to the employees by turns. In the samo way we manage for night 
shift, if necessary. Extra women are employed so that the workers can take intervals of rest. A 
second engineer is employed when night work is going on. I do not think it necessary to liave tho 
gin andpress factories under the Factory Ac*. If the Factory Act be extended to thoso factories* 
thoso presses and gins which aro on a smaller scale and do not come under tho Act, would 
derive benefit. T think that there should be no bar to the employment of women at night, 
as it is a means of earning a livelihood, to those who would not like to appear in the 
day-timo as labourers, on account of social environment. If tho women aro altogether prohibited 
from working at night, it will be impossible to get men enough for night duty ; moreover, the 
wages of men would be 0 annas to 10 annas, while those of women are annas 2 and pies 6 to 
annas 3. Leaving aside tbo question of* extra cost, the male labourers are not found 
sufficient for the need ; and the extra expenses incurred would be a direct loss to the agricul- 
ture. I havo not observed during my management that tho physique of tho employees has 
deteriorated by working in tho factory by day and night shifts. If tho Factory Act 
is to be extended to press and gin factories, it ought not to be more restrictive than it 
is at present ; and the wording of the Act should bo plain aud simple so that thore may be no 
occasion for tho inspectors to interpret the sections as they wish. In the gins the work 
entrusted to women is not at all as fatiguing as the field labour. At present the inspection of 
factories is entrusted to several revenue officors, who I think have little experience of the difficulties 
of working; and as they have other important matters which engross the greater part of their time 
their inspections aro not advantageous. I think inspectors of factories should be experts who 
oould deal with questions both from a mercantile point of view and also the safety of the individuals 
employed. There i9 a neoeasity for a separate Department for this. 1 wish to draw tho 
attention of the Commission to the fact that the work of the press and gin factories is carried on 
during the year on au average for 130 days. The ginning and pressing have to be done 
r cording to the desires of the merchants, as they have to look to the ^fluctuations of the market 
4vd their contract deliveries ; and if there were auy restrictions on working them at appointed 
^•acs it would be a great loss to the merchants, to the owners of the &otoms f 
yW also to the labourers. There has never been an accident. from fire in our giu factories whisk 
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endangered the life of the employees, From the commencement of gin factories in Berar male WiPrtgjiLflidlmri 
labourers have never done the work of getting the Rapat ginned, and it ia work which eonld 
be advantageously done by women, as in the reeling department of the mills. 

Not*.— T he witness eonld not oonvenientlj attend for oral examination. 


With isa No. 242. 


Mr.Jafarji Mullah Haptullabhai , ginning and presetng factory owner, Amraoti . 


Witness stated that there were 110 gins in the factory ; when all were at work he employed 
78 men and 176 women. In the press he employed 50 men and 6 women. No children were 
employed in cither factory. He had owned the factory for about nineteen years. Last season (1906- 
07) the ginning factory worked for 53 days and four nights, and tho press factory for 63 days. 
If women were prohibited from working at night, it would mean a great loss to the industry. There 
would be a soarcity of men for night work, and those who worked would want double wages* The 
pro6t this year was not much, because, owing to a disagreement, there was no pool in Amraoti. As 
a rule the cultivators sold the cotton to buniae who paid them at once, and it was the juntas who 
brought the ootton to be ginned. There were some femUes who would not appear in public in the 
day-time, but who liked night work. They were ashamed to work in tho day-time, but had no 
objection to night work. There might be only a few of this class. There was no difficulty 
about the children, as the mother looked after them during the day, and then put them to sleep, 
while they themselves came to the gins. Witness employed 38 more women than were required 
for the ordinary running of the gins. They were not rolioved at stated intervals, but they probably 
bad two hours off a day. Witness paid the hands himself. He objected to the application of the 
Act to gins, as the inspectors interpreted the Act differently. Last year they built latrines of 
brickwork to the order of one inspector, and then anew inspector refused to pass them, and ordered 
new latrines of galvanised iron. Witness lost Rs. 1,000 thereby, and he was told that if he did 
not make tho alteration he would have to close the gin. No females worked in front of the opener, 
and there had been no accidents at his opener. It would be a great hardship to the women if they 
were not allowed to work at night. The work was only seasonal, and the women looked forward 
to the prospect of earning a few extra rupees. When the gin worked only a few nights in the 
oourse of the soason he borrowed the services of an engineer from a ginning factory not at the time 
at work* He paid his engineer Rs. 125, and could not afford a second permanent engineer for the few 
nights that the gin might work. The men in tho compound earned from Bix to eight annas a da y, 
and the women in the gins about half that sum. The usual working honrs were either 12 hours or 
24 hours, and in the latter case they employed an entirely new gang of labour. But in emergencies 
they sometimes workod for 15 hours with one Bhift, the wages for the extra honrs being 25 per cent, 
above the ordinary rate. Tho engine always stopped for half-an-hour at 12 o'clock. The gin 
always stopped on Sundays, but the hands oame to receive their wages, and clean up, leaving 
about 9 a.m. There was no necessity to case in the line shaft between tho drums, as only the 
oilman and mochi , wearing suitable clothing, were allowed there. In tho course of 20 years there 
bad been no accidents with the line shafting. In order to lessen the chances of fire from the opener 
the beators were made of wood and not of cast iron. There had boen no accident of any kind in his 
factories during the last five years. 
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WiTNisa No. 248. 

Bao Bahadur Trimlah Bao 8athe 9 Pulgaon . 

We have a ginning mill situate in the compound of the Pnlgaon spinning and weaving mill, 
belonging to the same oomp&ny. Tho number of men and women usually employed in the 
gaining mill ie 80 men and 40 women. No children are employed. Out ginning mill was started 
in the season of 1906 in whioh we commenced the ginning work on 9tb December 1906 and 
stopped it on 24th April 1907, In the current year’s season it was started on the 19th November 
1907 and will probably be closed in the beginning of May. This depends on the state of the 
cotton crop and its appearance in the ootton market. Cotton is not brought to the market ew 
this side before November and the middle of the month is usually the time when the ginning work 
is commenced. It is closed at the end of May, or the middle of June when the crop is hamper. 
In the case of Our ginning mill we gin only onr ootton roquirod for our spinning and weaving 
mill, so wo have at present no need of continuing the work beyond the beginning of May or bo, and 
the quantity wo gin is about 8,000 bales— each of 400 lbs. We work our gins from sunrise to 
sunset : bat in some of the gins situate at Pulgaon owned by others, the work is commenoed at 
sunrise and continued late in the night. In factories owned by large firms, such as Ralli Brothers, 
the ginning is done both day and night. Persons employed in our ginning mill work for 12 hours 
with half an hoar’s stoppage in the middle of the day, as in our spinning and woaving mill $ 
besides we employ 6 women as relievers during the actual working honrs, so that the ginning 
operation at any of the gins may not be stopped owing to tho absence of the women working at 
it for drinking water, calls of nature, etc. All ginning mills should bo brought under the Factory 
Act for the following reasons : — 

f 

(a) One of the objects aimed at in the Factory Act is to look to the safety and to protect the 
health of tho labourers. There are the same dangers to affect these in the ginning 
mill as there are in the spinning and weaving mill to which tho Act applies. 

(ft) In many places labourers employed in the ginning mills are such as have been working 
in the spinning and weaving mills which they leave during the ginning season on tho 
prospect of getting higher wages, bo their health and safety should be equally looked 
t to while working as gin labourer as is done when they work in the spinning and 
weaving mills. 

The rule, if any be made, that the employment of women on night work should be prohibited, 
should not be made applicable to ginning factories. Because the ginning work is done on this 
side only by women and that work has to be finished within a certain specified season whioh 
owners of large ginning factories will be unable to do if women are prohibited from being 
employed on night work. If the Factory Act be made applicable to all ginning mills it will bo 
necessary to modify the general law in the following particulars 

(a) Half an hour's stoppage iu the middle of the day aB required under section 5-A should 
not be insisted upon, provided extra hands as relievers, At a certain percentage are 
engaged so that each worker can have an hour's rest during the working 12 
honrs. 

The rule about holidays under section 5-B sbonld not be enforced. 

Prohibition against the employment, of women before 5 o’clock in the morning and after 
8 o’clock in tho evening under section 6 should not be enforced ; their employment 
on night work should be allowed, provided no woman works longer than 12 honrs, 
and a certain proportion of extra women, say from 10 to 20 per cent, 9 are employed 
to relieve the working women. 

As regards (o) and (ft) above the reasons Are — it often happens that ginning operations must 
be stopped on account of unfavourable weather or stock of cotton to be ginned having run short. 
Under these circumstances tho factory owners should bo allowed to work their gins ’on any avail* 
able days, provided no labourer is employed longer than 12 hours in a day. As regards ( e ) I 
have given my reasons above as to why the employment of women on night work should be allowed in 
ginning mills. 1 agree that formerly in some ginning mills the line shafting was not adequately 
fenced, and I have known an instance of a fatal accident due to this. At our ginning mill at 
Pnlgaon we have got it cased in drums. There is one suggestion which I submit to make in con* 
nection with this shafting that it should bounder ground, instead of it being over the head of the 
workers, as I have found in somo factories, which is very unsafe. There should bo a rule that the 
line shafting should be in every case under ground. As regards accidents from stones being burled 
out from the opener, or from fire occurring there, I have learnt from a person having experience 
of actual working in this department that dangerous fires always occur outside and not inside the 
opener. In his opinion fire occurs from the friction of the stones dropping outside on some hard 
substance such as hoop iron matting, or from fire occurring inside the opener and oomvnunioeted 
to opened cotton outside. Where the place of delivery of opened cotton is close to the delivery 
of the opener and if the place of delivery bo kept at safe distance, SAy 20 feet or so from the opener 
and the opened cotton be allowed to pass thereto through a perforated zinc tube attached to the 
delivery of the opener, the velocity of the stones will be lessened and the fear of fire ooourring will 
he materially reduced. We have no press of our own for baling cotton and there have been no 
accidents at our ginning mill during the two years of its existence. 

/from my experience of the spinning and weaving mill at Pulgaon in the Wardha District I 
Sc *ne to the conclusion that the working honrs of adult males should not be limited. We it 
*on and at the other spinning and weaving mills at Hingaughat and Nagpur have at present 
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our working time from sunrise to Sunset. 1 append, herewith in support of my conclusion, a Beo Bilslt 
statement showing the average working time at the Pulgaon spinning and weaving mill per day TrMbafc <B» <Mh% 
and tiie average daily production of yarn par spindle in each of the 12 months. It lias been ' 
on the statistics for the last two years, 1906 and 1907. 


Month. 


January •it 
February M 
Maroh ... 
April mo 
M ay 
Juno 
July 

August ... 
September 
October ... 
November 
Daoember 


• Average 
working 
hoarse per 
day. 


H. M. 

10 25 

11 7 
11 18 

11 47 

12 84 

12 20 
12 11 
12 8 
11 48 
11 7 

1« 51 
10 40 

Yearly! 


•Longest 

timo 

worked. 


ft. M. 
11 10 

11 40 

12 10 
12 40 
18 0 
18 0 
12 45 
12 30 
12 20 
11 50 
11 25 
10 55 


8 Shortest 


a. m. 

10 50 

s 

11 10 

11 40 

12 10 
12 40 
12 30 
12 80 
12 10 
11 55 
11 25 
10 50 
10 45 


average pro dnotion perl 


Daily 
average 
production 
per spindle 

in 20*1. 


Or. 

5*02 

5*36 

551 

5'75 

579 
6*88 

580 
5*73 
5*52 
5*20 
5*18 
5*34 


spindle is 5*51. 


Number 
of spindles 
in 1907. 


18,336 


Number of 
workers in 
1907. 


Of 930 total num- 
ber of workers, 579 
labourers have 
been engaged in the 
depart- 


• Including the 50 minutes stoppage under the law. 

On referring to statement it will appear that our mill was worked longer than 12 hours only 
in May and June by 34 and 20 mi nates, respectively ; in July and August for about 12 hours; 
and in the remaining 8 months less than 12 hours. In January, November und December we have 
not been able to work even for 11 hours. As regards production wo are behind the Bombay mills 
Where the standard production is taken to be 6 oz. per spindle, whereas here even in the longest 
working days it has barely come to the standard figure, tho largest production 5*88 oz. was in 
June when the average working time was 12*20. In May when the working time was 12—34 the 
outturn was only 5*79 oz., in July and August with 12 — 11 and 12 — 8 working time respectively it 
was 5*80 and 5*73. The reasons why the production in mills on this side falls short of the standard 
are principally the workers* habit of idling away their time during tho actual working hours, 
which wasto amounts to an hour and a half or so daily. They often leave their work on pretence 
of attending a call of naturo, and stay away to smoko, etc., we don*t get as skilful labour as they 
do in Bombay and other places. We can got over the lattor disadvantage by and by, but I am 
doubtful whether the same can be said about the former for some time to come. Unexpert as I 
am, 1 think the physique of the workers has not boon affected under the existing system of working. 
If it bo deomod desirable that tho number of working hours should be limited, I think it should be 
12 hours excluding tho stoppage of half an hour in the middle of the day, t.e., the 12 hours, sug- 
gested by me, should be of actual working, or 12-30 in all. As to which those 12 hours should be, 
the faotory owners should be left froe to Beloct their own time, to suit the seasonal and local condi- 
tions ; because tho rule — if one bo made — that tho same hours of commencing and closing the work 
should be observed in all factories throughout, will affect mills on this side where working in 
electric or any other artificial light is disproportionately expensive. The engine should be stopped 
for half an hour whether at 11-30 a.m. as is done at present at our mill, or at 12 noon, whichever 
suits the mill-owners, but that half hour must be continuous, t.e„ from 11-30 a.m. to 12 or from 
the latter to 12-30 p.m. The stoppage should be so arranged that the operatives will not have to 
work longer than 7 hours ou either side of the stoppage. There has boon no physical deterioration 
among persons between the ages of 12 and 14 ana no such persons were ever employed as 
ttdalts in our mill. No class of <( young persons ” need be oreated in this country. Here 
amongst the classes from which we get our workers no record of hirths is kept, and consequently 
their ages have to be ascertained only by other tests, and such tests give only the approximate age 
with a variation of a yoar or two even. So the olass of workers based on this age-test is of no use 
in this country. I am of opinion that, once the ago of a child labourer is certified by the medioai 
officer as proper, there should be no second certificate for the child when promoted to the adult 
dints, but if the medical officer finds at the time of his inspeotiou of the mill any child physically 
unfit to toork as an adult, he may put him baok to work as a child if the latter likes, or disallow 
him to work at all. A special register of workers under the age of 1C should ba kept to enable 
authorities to ABOertain whether these persons physically suffer by working as adults; Women are 
mostly employed to reel yarn and in no other department of the spinning and weaving 
xnillsi and their employment at night should be prohibited. I have stated above that the 
age-test in our country does not give the correct age of a ohild worker, and the other test by whiahfl 
its age is fixed gives only the approximate age with a likely difference of a year or two. A etfida 
ten may, under these texts, look as of 9 years and vio6 vertA, Children of cultivators and other clafeij 
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from which wo got onr labourers begin to assist their parents in their work even when they are 
younger than 9 years, so tho present age limit should not be raised. Certifioates of physioal fitness 
end Of age should be inquired before children are allowed to work in factories. But owing to some 
places of work being distant from tho head-quarters of the medical officer where ohildren have to go 
* for obtaining the certificates, if any children are unable to got certifioates at the time of his visit to 
the factory, hardship is caused, and to Avoid it permission to employ ohildren without oertifioates 
should be given to the factory owners pending tho examination of the medieal officer. This sugges- 
tion is made in view of the present oircumstances in connection with tho medical inspection of our 
mill, which is dono by the Civil Surgeon, who generally visit s the mill at an interval of two or three 
months, when he also grants certificates to such children as appear before him. Others have to go 
to Wardha, his head-quarters for the purpose. No second certificate of age should be required for 
allowing ohildren who have hitherto workod half time to work full time as adults. Factory owners 
should bo given the power to allow child labourers to work as adults, if their first certificates show 
that they are 14 years, but at the time of his visit to tho factory if tho medical offioer finds any child 
unfit to work as an adult, ho may refuse to allow him to work as an adult. 

At our mill children are employed iu regular shifts and their time is changed after a month 
or so, children of the morning shift begin to work at aftornoons and vice versa at the end of 
each month. But there is one thing in this arrangement which requires a provision. A child of 
any set may not be able to attend to work with his set on any day for a good excuse, and he 
applies for permission to work in the othor set so that he may not lose his earning for that day. I 
think the manager of the mill should have power to grant the permission, provided the child has 
not had to work that day longer than six hours or half time. I think it is a good arrangement 
that childron should work in regular sets as we do at present, and this system should be prescribed 
by law with the above proviso. It is desirable that there should be some provision made for 
giving elementary education to factory children and I believe very few factory owners, if any, 
will grudge expenditure ou this useful object if they are assured that the children will take 
advantage andc learn at their schools. Under the circumstances prevailing in this, country the 
children, after working for six or seven hours in the mills, would be required by their parents to 
attend to their younger relatives or to do sorao household work rather than send them to school. 
Besides, no test for giving education to children is yet found amongst tho classes of our labourers. 
Wherever there arc factories, there arc Government primary schools, but I don’t find that any 
children after working in the factories attend the institution which they would do if they have 
any test. I think the time has not yet arrived to compel the factory owner to spend any money 
on maintaining schools for children workiug there. Non- working children should not be allowed 
to accompany workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. So far as the factory owners 
are concerned, they should provide a place outside whcie parents or guardiaus of such children 
should keep them before going to their w^rk and keep a person either female or male — the former 
is preferable — to watch them. If, after any such arrangement is made for non- working children, 
any be found inside the factories, their parents or guardians should be held responsible. So 
far ub factories up-country are concerned purity of air is maintained if there aro a sufficient number 
of doors and windows of sufficiently largo dimension, for admitting good light and air and one or 
two fans, according to dimensions of the room, to fan out impure air. It is not neoessary to 
prescribe an analytical standard of purity for air. It is also not necessary to prescribe a standard 
of moisture for the air in factories. This matter should bo left to the discretion of factory owners 
who arrange it at present as is necessary for manufacturing processes according to the local 
climate and seasons, and no medical inspector has ever pointed out during tho 15 years the 
different departments of onr mill have been in existence that the health of the labourers suffered 
either from excess or deficiency of moisture in the air. There should be fixed some standard of 
purity for tho water used for humidifying purposes. It should be quite clean and free from any 
bad stink. At our mill there are at present 32 privies — 24 for males and 8 for females, and the 
standard observed is one for 35 persons, besides two separato urinals for males and females, each 
30 feet loug. There are four sweepers to clean them. The chief thing to be seen is that they are 
regularly and properly cleaned. As no need to increase their number beyond the present standard 
has ever been felt, it is not necessary to | raise the standard of latrine accommodation. Separato 
urinal accommodation should be insisted upon. An nrraugement of doors opening readily outwards 
from the inside, to help operatives to go out sooner from working rooms in tho case of fire, should 
be prescribed. And 1 would add that in case of storeyed factory buildings there should be two or 
more staircases on their 'different sides, either of masonry or iron, or any fire-resisting materials, 
and their steps instead of being in one continuous Eight from tho top to the bottom should be in 
two or more flights according to the height of the storey from the ground floor. The first flight 
should be from the top to the middle of the staircase where there should be a landing plaoe five 
feet square at least, and thence in two Eights, one opposite the other or even in threo if so many 
can be constructed, but two or double Eights there must be. The width of the staircase most be five 
feet or larger equal to that, of the doorway. The fencing at our mill and gins gives sufficient pro- 
teotion to the operatives and others who have occasion to go near the machinery. The several parts 
requiring fencing under section 12 of the Factory Act *have been securely protected. The Factory 
Act should be administered to suit local circumstances and so the Local Government should have 
the power to frame rules, etc., to administer it accordingly, I don’t see it is of any advantage either 
to factory owners or operatives to have uniformity in its administration throughout India. On 
the contrary an arrangement, which iB advantageous in one part of the oountry, may be otherwise 
or eause inconvenience in another— for instance under seotion 5-B of the Factory Aot no person is 
to be employed, with oertain specified exceptions, in a factory on a Sunday. Under the 
present arrangement we close our faotory on the weekly bazar day which is Monday instead of qn 
v urfday, to enable the operatives to buy necessaries on that day. If a rule be made that on no 
<v^onnt labourers should be employed on Sundays, factory owners will have to olose their factorise 
the bazar in addition to Sundays, if the latter be not the bazar day, whioh means so muoh loss 
in weekly production. I don't see any need of strengthening the present inspecting staff by 
“minting full time medical inspectors of factories if my suggestion be adopted about empowering 
try owners to employ children that apply in the absence of the medical officers without an age 
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certificate, pending the medical officer's next visit. When the number of factories is grown so Kao Bahadot 

large that the civil surgeon of the district is unable to inspect them at regular intervals without XrtaUk Bao 0ftfh* 

negleoting his other duties a full time medioal inspector will be required. I believe mostof the 

faotory owners on this side have never neglected to carry out loyally instructions given By the 

civil surgeon from time to time. Tho proposod a full-time medical inspector Bhould be a subordinate t i , 

of the oivil surgeon, as the latter is the responsible officer of the district medical department, 

and should continue to have that responsibility in connection with the factories in his district. * , 1 

Witness was of opinion that the half-hour midday stoppage should not be compulsory in ginning* rrsf it ii 
provided that extra women, as relievers, are engaged, so that no women works over 11 hours a day* t 

Their gins always stopped at midday with the mill, bnfc othor gins did not stop. If there was a , 
brisk market, owners of gins did not like losing tho half hour. Night work was necessar/ in 
ginning, because some gins had more work to do than others. Whether a gin was busy or not depen- « 

ded a great deal upon tho popularity and personal influence of the owner. If tho ginning-owners « 

formed a pool, then some gins were purposely kept closed. If all tho gins worked by day, there 
would be no necessity for uight work. In the Pulgaon mill the average outturn per hour per 
spindle was higher in tho shorter days than in tho longer days, being *53 oz. in December as com- 
pared with '43 in Jane. There was, of course, a larger gross output in the longer day. They spun 
coarse counts in April, May and June, and so tho figures wero not really comparable. The rainy 
mouths of July and August wero best for spinning. From April until tho middle of June the 
weather was too dry. Tho short cold weather dajB came between tho two ; they were not so good 
as the rainy days, and yet not so bad as tho dry days. A fixed working day woald not be 
suitable for that distiict, where all the workers would prefer the present daylight hours. If there 
was to be a 12 hoars' day, then it must mean 12 hours of actual work, exclusive of tho half-hour 
stoppage. Their mill did not need or want eleotrio light, but if tho working day were fixed, they 
would have to introduce it ; otherwise they would lose in the cold weather. In tho near feature 
witness could not see any grounds for anticipating improved application and outturn with a shorter 
day. In his experience there had been somo improvement in skill. Ho thought that the produc- 
tion of 310 days with a fixed 12-hour day would be greater than that of 310 days with the present 
day of varying longth. On the other hand, mills would have to boar tho cost of an electric light 
installation. Ho was sure that the share-holders would insist on this being put in, in order to get 
tho benefit of the extra timo in tho cold weather, if tho Commission recommended a 12-hour day, as 
the operatives would prefer to work longer at the close of the day, oven with electric light, rather 
than in tho oarly morning. Mills should start at sunrise, and then use tho electric light towards 
the close of the cold- weather days only. 


Witness No. 244. 


Mr. Narayan Villial Tamhankar, Manager of [he Pulgaon^S pinning, Weaving and Manufacturinq w mu..* 

Company's Mill, Pulgaon. 

Witness stated that he had fourteen years' exporienco of tho cotton industry ; he had been eon- ewidimti* 
nected with the Pulgaon mill all that timo. They worked daylight hours and had always given the 
midday interval from 11-30 to 12 noon. During the intervals tho operatives usually rested L 
some took food then, and it was customary also to take a light meal at 9 A.M. and again at 3 P. M. 

On the longest working day tho engine ran for 13 hours 5 minutes, and on tho shortest day for 
10 hours and 45 rainut.es, giving an average day of eleven and a half hours. With a fixed twelve 
hours they would have to put in the electric light. In the long run, their production would increase 
working a 12 hour day. Witness thought that in the evenings of the long days the younger adults 
neglected their work owing to tho heat. There was a scarcity of child labour and skilled labour; 
if another mill were started in Pulgaon, the labour supply would bo improved, as the inducement 
to skilled labourers to come to Pulgaon would bo greater. Very few local men wore employed in 
tho mill. The hands consisted chiefly of malmrs from tho Nagpur district, and wore constantly chang- 
ing. The half-timors, on reaching adult ago, preferred to leave mill employment rather than work 
on tho ring frames. On an average the same labourer did not remain in the mill for more than five 
or six years. The system of dasifuriwns not prevalent in Pulgaon. Tho half-timers did thoir seven 
hours consecutively, but two intervals of half an hour each were civen from 9 to 9-30 A.M- and from 
3 to 3-30 P m., according to tho Act.. In the absence of the half-timers tho full timers had to make 
the best arrangements they could for tho doffing, and work was carried on somehow, perhaps at a 
loss. All the half-timers received cho half hour interval. Monday was the holiday in Pulgaon, but 
if there had been a festival during the week thoy worked on Monday, closing at 4 p.m. to permit of 
the operatives attending the bazaar. Cleaning work was done during working hours every other 
Sunday. The men had once struck for higher wages, and the proprietors had to give way. No 
children were employed before being passed by the civil surgeon, who came to the mill evory three 
months, and so at times thoy had to wait a considerable period, and wero inconvenienced thereby. 

Formerly thoy sont the boys to Wardha and there was no difficulty, but now all sorts of details 
had to be filled in in the certificate, which necessitated some one going with the boys and this could 
not always be arranged. Witness thought tljat the children might be provisionally passed by the 
hospital assistant and then be produced beforo the civil surgeon when ho next visited the mill. 

The hoars of the “ young persons " class would determine the working hours of the mill. It wonld 
be impossible to run tho mill without tho aid of half-timers and yonng persons. Witness thought 
that the operatives would like two separate half-hour intervals, instead of the one midday half-hoar's 
rest, bat tbi 9 woald not prevent their going oat as they liked. The mill on one occasion tried a 
pass-out system, and the men strnck. The best months for spinning wero July, August and Sep* 
tember, and the worst months April and May. Witness thought that the production per hour per 
spindle in the long and short days was about the same, but he had no reliable data to work upon» 
for in July they span high coants and in April low oonnts, They were inspected at present by the . 
special inspector, the civil surgeon and the Deputy Cotnmissiofler. They ginned all their own 
cotton, and the gins worked according to the hours of the mill. There was no eleotrio light in the 
gins, non-working children were not allowed in the mill. They were at present discussing the 
advisability of installing an oil engine for the weaving department, in order to ran it indepeBism% 
of the spinning. They had 18,000 spindles and 179 looms ; the operatives wero 668 adult 
males, 170 females, and 25 half-timers. 

Non.— The witness was not asked to submit written evidence. 
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Written evidence. 


Oral evidence. 


WABDHA. 

WlTKfioS NO. 245. 

_Vr. P. Prmii ±ir( r .y f l.CtS., D-.j'n'j C^tunissicner, Wardha . 

So far as I can judge, the physique of workers has not bee n affected by long hours. In 
general nppiaraiiro mill workers] compare very favourably with held labourers, Regular work 
find rrgnlar pay afford small luxuries which Hold labonrcis lack. There is no necessity to 
limit the woi king hours of adult males. The mill hand will never overwork himself in this 
coni try ; if the machinery runs for long hours, ho will absent himself for longer intervals daring 
tliG Louts of work. 1 can see no physical ik ter ioiation sufficient to wart an t tho creation of a 
“young ] en on ** class. If iIk* definition, moreover, of a “ young perum ** depended on stated 
Incite of n f _ .\ tins classification would be useless. I eons idee a register of all workers under the 
ago of 10 advisable ; for T consider that tho ability of juveniles to work full timo should bo judged 
CTiiitely by plnsoVal fitness, and not by ngt\ Employment of women at night need not be 
prohibited. 3 5 at if it is allowed. I would strictly enforce shifts, wiHi short working hours and 
frenrent intervals. Tt is unnecessary to raise the minimum ago of children beyond 9. I would 
aboliF.li the actual ago limit entirely, and forbid employment, of children “ who have not attained 
puberty/* unless they hold a certificate of physical fitness to work either ns half or full-timers* 
As noted above, I consider physical fitness to be tho only true criterion. Tf ago is still retained, 
physical fitness should certainly be added to the certificates. I would class half and full- timers 
according to physical fitness entirely. The provision of elementary education should not bo obliga- 
to ry. It would be an unnecessary expense in tho smaller factories. If attendance at schools wore 
compnlsory under the law, this obligation might be included. A rule excluding non-working young 
children from factories is unnecessary, mid would, I think, bo vexatious. Inspections must bo 
made by rule, but tho definition of “ dangerous ** would rest with the inspector. Accidents to 
non-ivorking children are exceedingly rare. But such a rule might bo enforced very rigidly by 
a “ conscientious ** inspector, and entail great annoyance both to tho mill owners and tho factoxy 
bands. I would not prescribe any standard of latrine accommodation at all. Tho percentage 
requirements in factories employing 500 and 50 bands respectively vary onormously ; in tho big 
mill ono Jntriuo for every 50 persons might suffice, while in a small factory one for every 10 
would probably bo sufficient. It would suffice to make tho accommodation “ adequate in the 
opinion of the inspector/* I would insist on separate urinal accommodation. All doors should 
be made to open outwards, in ca^c of tiro. Luckily fires arc rare. No further precRufions as to 
fencing of machinery are necessary. Section 12 (r) of the present Act is sufficient. Uniformity 
in tho administration of tho Act throughout India is advisable, though notan absolute necessity. 
In Bombay, for example, it may be advisable to restrict working hours more rigidly than need 
be done here, where labour is more easily obtained. Eull-time medical inspectors should cortainly 
bo appointed. Proper factory inspection is really the work of a specialist. 

Witness stated that lie had had seventeen months* experience of factory inspection work, as 
Deputy Commissioner. His written evidence applied solely to the mills and gins in Wardha district. 

) He had no experience of places where long hours were worked, but ho was opposed to any 
more strict regulation of the hours of adult males in tho Wardha district. If the gins in that 
district, wished to work over eleven or twelve hours a day they had to apply for permission, and 
he thou considered tho system of shifts which they suggested. Tho gins could not arrange for 
separate working shifts with fixed hours, but they employed extra women on tho simultaneous 
shifts system. If the gins did not ask for permission to work late, then it would bo possible to 
prosecute them for working females beyond tho legal number of hours. Witness had never 
known the gins to work after 9 r.M. Beyond tho assurance of tho ginning owners, ho had really 
no guarantee that tho women did not in fact work more than oleven hours. The practice 
of making ginning owners apply for leave to work lato hours could of course bo carried 
too far. They were not compelled to got leave in advance. There was no proper lighting 
in the gins and those that worked up to 9 r.M. did so by tho aid of small lamps. Labour 
was recruited locally, and in his opinion the ginning hands compared favourably in health 
with persons in outside employments. They were more highly paid than coolies, and the 
ecarcity of hands for giuning labour was not due to any drawbacks in the work itself. 
Labour generally was scarce. Witness had seen youthful full-timers hardly fit to do a 
day’s work and he therefore approved of tho second examination for physical fitness. The first 
examination should bo final as regards age. Tho Act should apply to all gins, irrespective of the 
number of workers and tho number of days worked. Witness once had complaints from 
Hinganghat that tho millR had a difficulty in getting their boys passod, and ho thought of 
allowing the local hospital assistant to pass them temporarily* Tho necessity for this stop did 
not eventually arise. Ho did not think there was any cause for complaint on the part of the 
Pulgaon mill, as the doctor went there much more frequently than once in three months. At 

E resent tho factories were inspected by himself, the civil surgeon, and the special inspector, 
at all three did not do the Bame work. Men on the spot were absolutely nocessary as 
inspecting officers in order to pay surprise visits. The local resident officials should see that 
tho orders of the factory inspector were carried out. There would be enough work for a full- 
time medical inspector in the division, but ho would not be able to pass all the children. The 
civil surgeon would still have to do that work, and the medical inspector could scrutinise the 
certifying daring his visits to the mill. Witness would like to see the full-time special inspector 
a medical man, who could attend to questions of physique, sanitation, and so on. The 
special factory inpector should be a senior man with a practical knowledge of factories, g ained 
in Bombay or Calcutta. There had been one or two. prosecutions for illegal employment 
of children, bat owing to the Jact that the offences, on examination, proved to be entirely 
technical, involving no blame on the mill owners, he withdrew the oases. Ir children Were allowed 
to work for a week before certification this might be abused in smalljgins. It would lead to the 
illegal employment of children, and evasion of the law would be easy. He did not think thH 
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tho scarcity of labour lod to mills running long hours and paying high wngcu in order to attract Mr. P. Hemingway, 
men. If tho labour supply was not sufficient to meet tho deninncl, then tho men were independent. 

Generally speaking, there had boon nn increase in mate rial prosperity ; tho workers wore 
masters of the situation ; and the mill-owners were really more in need of protection than tho 
workers. Witness would favour a 12 to 12 day, with intervals r.t G o’clock for gins, working the 
whole 2 1 hours. This would prevent tho all night period from being worked systematically 
by ono shift. 


Witness No# 216. 


Licutenanl-Geloml U . E . Banal caht, Olcil Surgeon, Nimar, Central Provinces. 

I do not think tho physique of workers lias been affected by long hours, but I consider it 
necessary to limit the wot king hours of adult moles. .As regards tho former statement,' I would 
add that this being a district with seasonal factories for ginning and pressing cotton only, my 
remark applies to the engine-room slalT and tho hcnnnls who halo the ginned cotton. As such 
mon do not return year after year to the same factory for work, tho statement regarding tlieir 
health is of little value. It is very necessary to limit tlieir working hours, as I know of several 
ginning factories and presses which work up to 1(5 hours a day without a shift-, owing their 
immunity from prosecution to t ho fact that during the previous season thoy havo worked for 
less than 120 days, which removes them from the operation of tlio Factory Act. A maximum 
of 12 hours should be prescribed for adults, tho rulo laying down — 

(1) that, except when working by shifts, the legal working hours should be from 6 A.M. 
to 6-30 r.M. ; 


Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. E, Banatvale. 
Written widen ##• 


♦ 


(2) that tho engine should be stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m. ; 

(3) that in factories working on tho day-shift system no adult male should remain on tho 

factory premises for more than 12 hours. # 

Tbo last rulo may require an explanation. In ray experience, which, however, is confined 
to seasonal factories only, adult labour is sweated under tho cloak of tho day-shift system, and I 
oonsider the addition of the words “ remain on tho factory premises ” necessary. The employ- 
ment of women at. night should be prohibited. Tho minimum nge for children should be raised 
tolG. Certificates of ago and physical fitness should be required for persons between the ages 
of 16 and 18 years. I think it necessary to prescribe an analytical standard of purity for air 
in factories with a view to secure proper ventilation. Tho seasonal factories are bad offenders in 
this respect, and tbo nir in them is thickly laden with cotton fibres and dust. A standardeof moisture 
for tho nir in factories should also bo prescribed. A standard of purity should bo fixed for the water 
used for humidifying purposes. I do not think it necessary to raise the standard of latriue nccom* 
modation to ono sent for every 25 workers, nor do 1 thifik that tho separate urinal accommodation 
should bo insisted on. All doors of working rooms should be hung so as to open readily from tho 
inside outwards in case of fire. Full-time medical inspectors should he appointed to deal with ques- 
tions relating to the health, ago and physical fitness of employees, and the ventilation and sanitation of 
buildings. I cannot produce any statistics showing tho relative healthiness of factory operatives, 
as compared with tho general averago of tho non-factory population of the saino class. I believe, 
however, that employees over 50 years of ago aro less healthy than other men of tho same ago and 
class. Tho factory population is, in my opinion, of tho same physique as the goucral population 
of tho same class : but tho operatives suffer more from diseases of tho respiratory system. I regrot 
I cannot supply any statistics in support of this statement. 

I do not think tho dentition lest can bo absolutely relied on in India for the determination 
of ago. No hard-and-fast rule can bo laid down, but tho usual factors will have to be considered 
in eaob case, vis., the teeth, hoiglit and weight, growth of hair on pubes and armpits, develop- 
ment of tho breasts in girls, and the general appearance. The avorage age at which the permanent 
teeth appear in Indian children is : — 


(a) Contrul incisors 

... 8 years. 

(5) Lateral „ 

9 

(c) Canines 

... 12 

(d) Anterior bicuspids 

... 10 „ 

(c) Posterior „ 

... 12 

(/) Anterior molars 

... 7 „ 

(< g ) Socond „ 

... 13 t f 

(7i) Posetrior „ very uncortain 

; any age from 20 upwards. 


I am positive from experience based upon actual knowlodge of specific caRes that the existing 
law as to tho employment of children in factories is evaded bv employing as adults children under 
fourteen. I regret I cannot givo any statistical basis for my opinion. I am in favour of the 
appointment of wholo-timo modioal inspectors who should form a branch of the Indian Medical 
Service like the Jail Department. Their pay should be the samo as for officers of the Jail 
Department of the samo grade, plus Rs. 200 a month in lieu of house rent, private praotice, and to 
compensate them for the oonstant travelling which their appointment would involve. I consider one 
■eat for every 35 persons or fraction thereof ample latrine accommodation. I consider that every 
factory which employs steam as its motive power should be under tho Factory Aot, irrespective 
of the number of days it # works during the year, or the number of its employees. Seasonal 
factories try to escape registration under tho Aot in various ways, as by doing so thoy are able to 
■weat female labour without being prosecuted. I have noticed several instances of this in xoj 
district, one as late as December last. Registers are fudged, and even duplicate registers have 
been known to be kept, one for the inspector containing false entries, and the other for their own use 
■bowing correct entries. 


A 
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Jame* Doyle. 
JPrttfca raidfiw* 


Witness stated that he had had twelve years' experience of factory inspection work in the 
Khandwa district. There were only gins there, and half of them were not under the Act. All 
gins ought to be brought under the Act. If a gin had not worked the full number of days in one 
season, then at the beginning of the next the owner applied to havo it taken off the register, whioh 
had to bo done. A now gin did not oome under tho Act for the first year, it lay with the local 
authorities to apply the Act to it. Those gins that did not oome under the Aot took advantage 
of it, and worked their females beyond the legal number of hours. . On. one occasion he entered 
a gio, not under the Act, and found that it had been steadily working with one shift from 4 i,x. 
to 8 P.M. No doubt extra women had been employed, bnt they had to be there for sixteen hours. 
Among tho “ extra hands ” they usually included all the sweepers and mukaddams. If a gin 
wished to work for 16 hours, it should do so by two eight-hour periods, oven if the hands would 
in consoquenco havo to be content with less wages. He had initiated proseoutions for working 
women beyond the legal hours, for the defective fencing of machinery, and for lack of proper 
sanitation. There had been no special aooidents in tho district, and no one had been killed in front 
of tho openers. While ho had not obsorvod any injury to tho health of the labourers by reason 
of their having to breathe tho fluff and dust laden air for so many hours yet there was bound 
to bo some injury from this cause, and so ho favoured a restriction of hours. A standard of purity 
of air in gins should be fixed, and the dust and fluff nuisance should be remedied by tho introduc- 
tion of fans or humidifiers. He had not seen any gins with fans therein. The operatives must, 
ho thought, be troubled by the dust, othorwiso they would not tio up their mouths and noses. His 
impression was that tho atmosphere was so bad that it wns bound to toll, find did toll, on their 
health. The workers went to the gins for about six months in the year. Many of the workers 
were over 50 years of age, but he did not regard the gins as a refuge for weaklings. The men who 
worked in tho gins were not cultivators. The question of employing men or women at night was 
purely one of monoy ; men could be obtained if the owners cared to pay enough. Gins bad to 
apply for permission to work late under clause 6 (1) of tho Factory Act. Ho was convinced that 
children did work in gins, and while about to make an inspection he had seen children running out 
of the ginning room. It was difficult, however, to catch thorn actually at work. All non- working 
children sboujfl bo prohibited from entering tho factory gates, and any child foand within tho 
gates should bo presumed to bo at work. No persons under 10 years of age Bhonld be allowed to 
work in gins, as the atmosphere was prejudicial to children and stunted their growth. Daring 
twelve years he bad only passed one half-timer ; half-timers as such were not employed in gins. 
Witness disapproved of tho “simultaneous shift system ” under which the women were in fact 
rotained at work during the nominal intervals of rest. Tho longest hours that he knew to ho 
worked by one shift were 16£. Ho believed that the hamals did get an interval of rest. He 
approved of tho appointment of medical officers for special inspection work. At present he con- 
sidered himself responsible for sanitation, ventilation, and tho certifying of children; ho loft the 
foncing of machinery, and boilers to the factory inspectors. Witness based all his replies on hi9 
experience of the ginning industry only, t 


Witness No. 247. 


Mr t James Doyle , Officiating Civil Surgeon , Wardha. 


Tho’factorics in this district are cotton weaving, spinning, ginning, and pressing factories 
I cannot supply any statistics showing the relative healthiness ot' the operatives as compared with 
the general average of tho non-la tory population of tho same class. I have not enough 
experience in factories to give any definite opinion on this subject. From my short experience 
with factories I am inclined to think tint the factory population is above tho general average of 
tho same class ns regards physique. 1 do not think tho operatives in this district suffer more 
than the general population of tho same class from any specific classes of diseases, but I cannot 
give statistic* regarding this. Ab regards definite limiting ages being presciibed for certain classes 
of factory workers, I am of opinion that tho physical fitness of tho childion is of more importance. 
Children should be certified fit for the work to be done— e.g., one boy of 9 might bo fit to work 
six hours, but another, of the same nge, might not bo lit to do moro than three hours’ work. The 
medical declaration of “fit mss" should be based on tho number of hours exacted from the 
operatives. Dentition by itself cannot in all cases be relied on in India. In my opinion the 
average ago at which tho permanent tooth appear in Indian children is as follows: — 


(а) Central incisors 

(б) Lateral „ 

(c) Canines 

(d) Anterior bicuspids 
(c) Posterior „ 

(/) Anterior molarB 

(g) Second „ 

( h ) Posterior „ 

A child of 9 — 12 permanent teeth. 

„ of 13 to 14 — 28 permanent teeth. 


... 7tli year. 

... 8th to 9th yoar. 

... 10th to 13lh year. 
... 9th to 10th „ 

... 10th to 14th „ 

... 6th to 7th „ 

... 11th to 14th „ 

... 16th to 24th „ 


With 28 permanent teeth in a girl or boy of this country, I would class them as over 12 yean 
of age— though I know of an authenticated case of a girl whose nge was 10 years and one montb 9 
and who had 28 permanent teeth. The father, befog an educated man and in Government 
service had a record of his daughter’s birth. I have no experience of anv eases where the 
law is evaded as to the employment of children in factories, either as half or whole-timyra. 
With respect to districts like this, I am not iu favour of the appointment of whole-time m edical 
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inspectors. The oivil surgeon of the distriot Is sufficient. Where there is a dispensary, the Mr} Jamil Doyle. 

hospital assistant might be authorised to look round occasionally nnd bring any irregularity to the 

notioe of the oivil surgeon. The standard suggested by the Textile Factory Labour Committee 

for latrine accommodation — one seat for every 25 persons — is sufficient. There ought to be separate 

urinal accommodation. One thing I would like to bring to the notice of the Commission is that 

all factories— irrespective of the number of hands employed, and the mumbor of months they 

work— should come under the Factory Act on opening for the first time. The working hours of 

adult males should be limited. I know of no oases in which physique has been affocted by long 

hours. The employment of women at night should be prohibited. The minimum age at which 

ohildron arc allowed to work in factories should be raised to 10 years. Certificates of both age 

and fitness should bo required before allowing children to work in factories. Similarly, before 

children who have hitherto worked half-time aro allowed to work full time as adults, certificates 

should be required of both ago and physical fitness. A rule should bo made prohibiting young 

children from accompanying workers to dangerous and unhealthy parts of factories. The l>est 

way to onforce this prohibition would be by law, i.e , no children who are not authorized workers 

should bo allowed on the premises of the factories, and on any breach of this rule the proprietor 

or manager should bo prosecuted and heavily fined. There ought to bo a standard of ventilation. 

All doors should opon from the inside outwards, as in case of firo escape would bo easier. I am 
of opinion that the Factory Act should bo uniform throughout India. 4 

Witness statod that ho had had one season's experience of inspection work in the ginning 0**^ *vM**** 
industry and lie had inspected the mills in the district sin^e August. He considered that the 
oolton operatives and ginning labourers wore us good in physiquo as persons in outsido employ- 
ments. lie had not found them subject to phthisis. Mill hands did not come to the hospital 
in larger numbers than outsido workers. There were occasional cases of long ailments, but he 
could not follow the history of tlieso cases. At present the certificates for age were granted 
solely on dentition; he considered that physical development, taken in* conjunction with dentition, 
would give more accurate results. He know children passed as nino years who wcrc^not fit to do 
two hours’ work a day; if the minimum ago were not raised, then tlio civil surgeon should have 
power to rojcct all physically unfit children. Witness had examined children for tho Pulgaon mill 
much more frequently than once in three months. If thoy had several children waiting, then he 
went to the mill ; but if there were only one or two children, then tho mill had to wait until his 
next visit to Pulgaon or Hinganghat. Ho thought it would bo advisablo to allow the hospital 
assistant to pass the children provisionally. All gins should be brought under tho Factory Act. 
llis duties would not be increased thereby, because many of the gins that escaped tho factory Act 
had to be inspected under the Municipal Act. He disapproved of women working in gins after 
8 or 9 i\M. A restriction of tho hours of adult males was not necessary in tho Wardha distriot; 
but, as a question of principle, bethought 12 hours a -reasonable working day in India. Ho 
should expect labourers to work reasonably hard during trie whole of a 12 hours day. Thoy did 
not work tho whole of tho 13-hour hot weather day. 


Witness No. 248. 

Mr, Ramralchdas Rumdayal , manager of the Seth Narsingdas Molita Press and Ginning Factory ,, Mr. Bammkhdas 

Wardha, RamdayaL 

Combined wrUUm 

Witness stated that there were sixty gins in the factory. Tkey employed 75 men and and oral evict**#. 
91 women in the ginning, and 62 men in the press. The ginning went on from tho rniddlo of 
November to tho end of March, and the usual daily hours for both ginning and pressing were 
from 6 a.m. to 6 f.m. Tho labourers in the gins received one and a half hour's interval, and those 
in the press half an hour's interval. Ho approved of the Act being m&do applicable to all gins ; 
and he was in favour of women being allowed to work at nights. Ee had no objection to fencing 
the shafting between the drums so as to lessen tho chance of accidents. Women should certainly 
be prohibited from working in front of the opener, but unless tho opener itfcelf was improved 
there would always he accidents from fire, and from stones hurled out. During the last five years 
there had only boon one accident in their factory — a man got his fingers crushed in the machinery. 

There were occasional fires from the oponer, but no one had ever been killed. They did not work 
their gins for 24 hours, because they could not employ women at night. They were prevented 
from doing so under the present Aot, and men were not available to do tho work. Thero was 
consequently considerable delay in ginning the cotton, and they suffered inconvenience by 
not being allowed to work women at night. All castes worked in tho gins, and there was no 
scarcity of bands. Women earned three annas and men six annas a day. The cultivators did not 
work in the gins ; they wore a suporior class, and thoir wives would not look at employment 
in a factory. Those who worked in gins obtained employment at other times in carrying wood 
and grass and on general coolie work. He approved of all factories being brought under the Act> 
because they gained great benefit from the advice of the factory inspector. The Accidents wore 
also fewer. There was a pool for ginning in Wardha, the rate being Rs. 4*8 for 345 lbs. of cotton. 

When there was no combination the price was only Rs. 3-8. There was no combination thie 
year among the presses, aud so last year’B price of Rs. 3-8 a bale had decreased to Rs. 2*4. 
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Hinganghat. 


lb. Hi B. Dtitnr. 
WfiUm iiidtncf. 


HINGANGHAT. 

Witness No. 249. 


Mr. N» B . Raster , Hinganghat. 

a 

The name of the will is the Rai Saheb Reokchand Mohota Spinning and Weaving Mill 
the owner being Rai Saheb Reokchand Mohota. The average number of workmen is 915* 
consisting of G40 men, 1GG women, 100 boys and 9 girls. Tho mill was started in the year 
1900, and the average working days are 310 per year, the average working time per day is 
12 hours 3 minutes throughout the year. Our mill always works from sunrise to dark; and 
as wo have no eloctrio light at all, tho longest time of working has beon registered at 13 hours 
and 24 minutes, and the shortest at 10 hours and 58 minutes. The avorago comes to over 
12£ hours a day for 5 months from April to August, while it comes under 12£ hours for tho 
remaining 7 months from September to March. My opinion is that the working hours of adult 
males should not bo limited by law, because the physique of the workers has not been effected by 
long hours; but if the working hours aro to be limited, I would stop tho working of the mills 
by electric light, and let all tho mills work from sunrise to sunset, with an interval of half an 
hour for vest between 12 and 2 r. m., so the daily uverngo of working hours would then come to 
12, and all would get an equal advantage by this systom, and no mill-owner would bo able to 
work more owing to tho absenco of the electric light. I append a table showing the effoct on 
production of days of varying length: — 


Average working 
day of 

a 

Production per spindlo 
per hour ef l(’s (ring 
spindles). 

Production of reeling 
yarn per spindle per 
liour of SJO’g (ling 
spindles). 

Percentage of 
waste. 

Period covered by these 
statistics. 

Hours. 

O z. 

Or.. 

Lb. 

Sevon months Septem- 

12 

1*36 

*53 

4 41 

ber to March, five 
months April to 

13 

t 

1*35 

*54 

4*86 

Auguht. 


Certificates of physical fitncRS as well as of age should bo required before oh\\A*. n « 
employed on half-time, as no children* should bo allowed to work without such certificate? 
I do not think itu mamn to call for fresh cerliltatM of physical fitness in the casnof 
half-timers who become adults on attaining the age of I t, according to their original cerl.ifieat 
I am not in favour of tho suggestion for tho creation of a class of “ youiur n, .«,>»<, " „„ ; I, 
United Kingdom, because if that system ho introduced in India, it will creiile irre-ir’ , - 
Th. 'mmbcr „Ub„ *. of 11 .JO. ,„n„’ “J 

Ab I have said above, I am quite against any limitation by law of tho workim? u 

males, and if the day be fixed 12 hours by law tho result would 1)« [less prodnctioif as tlm 

pcoplo have tho usunl habit of taking tiino for smoking, eating, Ac!, in the mill „°j 

thus their actual working time comes down from 13 to about 11J hours I3ut at llin Ban °’r ^ 
I am not of opinion that they should be allowed to work for more than 121 hours 
the electric liglits altogether, and allow the mills to work from sunrise to dark in all the . ‘ 8t ° f 
of the year, so that there will be no need to fix any definite time for tho adult males Tho 
Circumstances of tho mill industry in India are such as to demand full consideration S 
circumstances, customs, climatic conditions, Ac. The working day of 13 hours is only n j! 



, , ; ; . ’ ;;; . * .vgieiauvu interference with adul 

labour I do not approve of the suggest.on that, factory inspectors should be obtained from X 
United Kingdom, where the system is quite different from India. I consider it essenti 1 
any law which it may eventually be derided to introduce should contain provisions 'intredneim 
a certain amount of elasticity in its actual operation. As regards tholionsii.tr of il,„ „;i 7 

it would ho better if every mill-owner of a thickly populated city like b2v S ° d ‘ 

modation for their work-people to live in the vicinity of their mills, ns tho health of the omnlT™ 
Buffers considerably owing to their most unhealthy surroundings in tho citv The H„; Q,.l "i d i 
Chand Mahota Mill Ginning Factory and Cotton Press employs 44 men and 58 wome m“n the IS 
factory on 35 gins, and 35 mon and 3 women aro oroployod in tho press The trinm'n g nm l 
from the middta of Hovorobor and oalrodo ip X, A^o, M./ STTS 
gins work from sunrise to sunset, and tho press one or two times in a week T - 

stock of cotton ready to be pressed. The averege number of hours a person emnlncA,? ” 
orpreroing morks i. .boot 12, »bilo tl,„ »o,ti„ e of ,o».» co»™<Z fi' 1l bS'1 
extra women are employed to relieve each other in order to givo them V# ’ 

Mf hoorj rrol. 1 «. of opi.ion «... ,h. Aof rtSa it %£?£ £ “ 

presses The employment of women at night should be prohibited in spinning and weavb 
mills, but not ,n gins, because the workers in ginning factories are quite Afferent in all 3 
tions to those m spinning and weaving mills. If it is decided to make the Factor^Ai 
applicable to all ginning mills and presses, some special provisions in the Factory Art t 

necessary regarding the working of the women. They should bo allowed to work Til 
without any restrictions, because all the ginning mill, are worked by the women Lhr 
li&vr should not be interfered with. It w7uld be bettor if the giving lKafl ^rTlS 
order to avoid accident*. There was only one accident in tfe 
$ ears > an< ^ n0De ,n *ke gin&iDg factory, * * ttrin ® rne lai 
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Witness stated that he was for ten years at the Badnera mill ; he had beon manager of the Mr. H* Dsetur. 

Hinganghat mill for two years. In his experience he had seen no improvement in the skill #®la#s«f, 

of the workers, though there had been a slight improvement in their application to work. 

Their mill worked by daylight, and the longest day was 13 hours 25 minutes. He approved of 
. an hour’s stoppage at midday in the hot weather. He preferred the daylight to dusk system 
of working ; but if uniformity was desired then a fixed twelve hours day would be advisable. 

With a fixed twelve hours day the production in 310 days would be greater than the present 
production per year. At present their average day was 12 hours and 3 minutes. The hands 
would like a fixed time for starting and finishing work. An electric light installation would 
oost about Rs. 10,000. The waste was always higher in the long thirteen-hour hot weather 
days than it was in the shorter days, so a fixed 12-hour day would be beneficial in that respect. 

The weekly holiday was Monday, and the hands were never called to work on that day. All 
cleaning was done fortnightly on working days. He had tried to introduce the pass-out system 
without success ; meals were taken irregularly, at no dofinod hour. Tho midday interval was 
from 12 to 12-30 p.m. Tho half-timers and women also had recesses from 9 to 9-30 A. M. and 
from 3 to 3-30 p. M. The half-timers all went out during their recess and in their absence the 
adults had to do the doffing work tho host way they could. There was a scarcity of women and 
half timers. In order to encourage throstle boys and half-timers to attend regularly, they 
offered a bonus of four annas and two annas respectively, for a full week’s attendance ; out of 
300 boys tho bonus was earned by 220. Tho absenteeism throughout the mill amounted to 
seven per cent, per day. All the hands resided close by, and did not tako a long holiday each 
year. The locally grown cotton was very good, and they Bpun up to 40's, with an average of 
18’s. The swa deski movement had helped them, and there had been an increased demand for 
Indian made cloth. They sold their cloth in the Central Provinces and in Calcutta. They had 
electric light in tho gins, and could always get plenty of women for that work, which appearod 
to be popular. Only adults are employed for ginning, and extra women are always employed 
so as to admit of tho workers having intervals of rest. 


Witness No. 250. 

Mr. W. R. Thornley , Hinganghat . 

I am manager of the Seth Butisilall Abirclmnd Kni Bahadur Spinning and Weaving Mill, 

Hinganghat, which employs 781 men, 210 women and JG8 children. During the last four years tho *rid*M* 

factory Ims worked for over 12£ hours a day as follows : — In 11)04, 133 days ; in 1905, *138 days, in 
1906, 121 days and in 1907, 116 days. Tho average daily running hours for each year are as 
follows : — in 1904, 12 hours 1 minute ; in 1905, 12 hours 2 minutes in 190G, 11 hours 49 minutos ; 
and in 1907, 11 hours 52 minutes. The ginning faftory worked in connection with the mill 
employs 47 men and 62 women. The season is from November 10th to May I5t.h and the work- 
ing hours from sunriso to sunset. The average num her of hours worked is 11 £ with an interval of 
$ hour at noon. Each woman is relieved onco in tho morning and once in the afternoon by 
spare women kept for the purpose. The giiiB are under the Act. 1 do not. approve of tho 
prohibition of night work for women, because it is very difficult to get male labour now, and 
should women he prohibited from working at night it would ho very hard in some seasons to 
finish ginning bofoije the monsoon. 1 see no objection to line shafts in ginning factories 
being cased in. We have only had one slight accident in the ginning factory during tho last five 
years. 1 see no reason why the working hours of adult males should be limited, tho present 
working hours in my opinion having no material effect upon tho health of the mill hands. 

I don’t think it is advisable to creato an intermediate or young persons, class. 1 am of 
opinion that women should be prohibited from working at. niglit except in ginning factories. 

The present age-limit for children is suitable. Certificates cf physical fitness as well as 
of ago should however bo required, but not for half-timers about to work as adults, if the 
first certificate determines the age and includes physical fitness. Definite sets for children 
should not bo prescribed ; this should bo left to the option of the mill managers. Owners should 
not bo required to educate their half-timers. Non- working children should be kept out of the 
dangerous parts of factories as much as possible, and managers should try and carry this out, 
but without a rule to forco them. I think an attempt should be made to fix a standard of 
purity for air, and a standard of moisture. If possible a standard of purity for humidifying 
water should also lie prescribed. Tho present latrine standard is sufficient, but urinal accom- 
modation should bo provided separately. All doors should be so hung as to open readily 
in case of fire. I do not think that further precautions for fencing machinery are required. 

The administration of tho Act should, as far ns possible, be uniform throughout India. I 
don’t see any necessity for the appointment of fulltime medical inspector of factories. I 
have been in tho country 13 years, 11 J having been spent in Hinganghat. Daring this period 
the wages of card room hands have risen 15 to 20 per cent, and those of ring frames pieoers 
about 35 per cent, in addition to a weekly bonus should any individual not absent himself during the 
week. On the whole wo have very little sickness amongst the hands, and to me they seem 
in very good health. We do not run by artificial light; but only from daylight to dork 
with ai\ interval of \ hour at noon. The bands take their food during the running time, 
and in several instances some have been timed and found to have taken 45 minutes. They 
smoke, and also wash their cloths in the mill compound while the mill is running. I do not 
see any necessity to legislate for a restriction of hours, believing as I do that labour is well 
able to look after itself. As regards the half-time system, I see no reason why tho present 
Act should not be sufficient, if it is adhered to. In my opinion any additional appointment in 
the shape of whole time inspectors is not needed. 


Nora#— The witness could not attlnd for oral examination. 
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Ut. 3. Walker. 
Wriitm mime. 


NAGPUR. 

WTINES8 No. 251. 

Mr. J. Walker, I.C.S, CJ.E % Commissioner of the Nagpur Division , representing the Government 

of the Ventral Provinces . 

The special factory establishment for the Central Provinces consisted, until about a year 
ago, of a share of the servioes of the Presidency Inspector of Factories, Bombay. There are now 
two special officers for the Central Provinces and Borar, on pay of Rs. 400—20—600 and of 
Rs. 300 — 20 — 400. That establishment is linked with the administrative machinery of Govern- 
ment, and is supervised by officers not forming part of it in the manner doBcribed in book 
circular IV- 13. 6 of the compilation of Chief Commissioner’s book circulars, and in the rule 
published in notification No. 3252, dated the 2 1st March 1906. I am not aware hnw the 
present special inspectors have been recruited or trained. Inspection by the special inspector of 
factories, Bombay, was satisfactory, but could not bo sufficiently frequent. I havo not seen 
enough of tho working of the new staff to express an opinion on their work. But I am inclined 
to doubt whether the emoluments of the post are enough to obtain a sufficiently highly qualified 
typo of officer, at least for the post of chief inspector. That officer should be a thoroughly 
competent mau of the type of the English factory inspectors. I am inclined to think that a 
chief inspector with one assistant is probably enough, but possibly further experience of tho work 
of boiler inspection, which has only boon recently introduced in the Central Provinces, may 
show the need of another assistant. It is convenient that boiler inspection should bo combined 
with factory inspection to save multiplicity of staff, in view of tho short working season of the 
great majority of factories. The chief inspector should bo a thoroughly competent man with a 
special knowlodgo of the supervision of textile industries. Ho might bo paid from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 1,000, or perhaps on the scale of Public Works Department officers. He will be able to 
standardize tho work of bis assistant or assistants, and by his and their inspections to give 
District Magistrates and Civil Surgeons useful guidance as to the technical points particularly 
requiring attention at their inspections. I do not think it is at all necessary to have very 
frequent inspections of the seasonal cotton factories by the special staff. If they record in an 
inspection book kept at such factories tho defects to be attended to, Civil Surgeon and District 
Magistrate can enforce compliance. A set of questions to bo answered at the inspections of 
different classes of factories might be drawn up. lam not in favour of tho suggestion that 
factory administration throughout Tndia should bo centralised under tbo diroefc control of fcho 
Commerce and Industry Department. Tho suggestion seems to havo occurred to the Textile 
Factories Labour Committeo from a consideration of tho local extent of the Factories Act, as 
defined in section 1, vide page 25 of fchcii* report ; but such a consideration has, of course, no force 
as a reference to other Acts which have a like local extent of tho wliolo of British India shows. 
Direct control by the Imperial Government would tend to weaken local authority, and to effect 
uniformity without regard to local conditions ; and the latter are as important in factory inspec- 
tion work as in most other branches of the administration. Under the existing Act tho Imperial 
Government possesses very full control over the Local Government’s factory administration, 
including the power to make rules [section 18(1)]. To advise tho Government of India in the 
exercise of this control, and also to advise, but not to direct, Local Governments in their factory 
policy, I am inclined to think that tho creation of an advisory post to be styled perhaps 11 Inspector 
General of Factories ” might bo a good thing, on tho analogy of what has been already done in 
education, agriculture and excise. I do not think that whole-time medical inspectors of factories 
are required for these provinces. Tho general sanitation of factories can be, and, I believe, 
is adequately supervised by the periodical inspections of the Civil Surgeon of tho district, and I 
think it is undesirable to dissociate the latter from direct responsibility for tho sanitary state of 
the factories in his district. Further more, 1 think that sanitation and the age and fitness of 
children can well bo checked by practical men of sound common sense, having some knowledgo 
of sanitation, and great experience of tho appearance of the Indian factory child worker. Our 
special factory inspectors should possess such qualities and knowledge, and their number can be 
increased, if necessary. But I would have no other medical inspector of factories than the Civil 
Surgeon of the district. I nm not aware that the physique of working males has been affected by 
long hours. But I think it is clear that a legal limit should be imposed for the working hours oven 
of adult males. There must be a natural limit of working time beyond which the health of tho 
average worker must suffer, and when the avernge worker does not know his own interests best, the 
law should interfere to some extent with his liberty k> overwork himself. The effects of overwork 
may be counteracted to some extent by irregularity of working, but they must tell in the long run, 
and with the growing scarcity of labour the supply should be conserved. Trade competition must 
necessarily prevent even the best managed mills from working for much shorter hours than the 
average adopted by the trade, and the latter naturally seek to make the most that they cau out 
of tho existing labour supply without considering the rather remote consequence of the gradual 
deterioration of that supply which rattst ultimately follow any continuous overstrain on employees. 
It is possible too that the supply of labour in mills would be greater if the standard daily task 
were less arduous. I think that a limit of 12 hours at the mill, that is 11 J working hours and 
£ hour's interval, might bo fixed a& a maximum. I am not prepared to express a definite opinion 
whether particular hours, and if so what, should be prescribed by rule, without discussion of the 
matter with some gentlemen actually engaged in the industry. I am inclined to think that it 
should be permissible to start the 12 hours day (allowing £ hour for stoppage of the engine) at 
a fairly late hour in the morning. An^early morning start to work is hardly in aooordanoe with 
tho habits of the people, and experience in respect of clerical labour does not show that it is 
conducive to a very good day’s work. I have not observed deterioration in young workers. Bat 
T tHnk. it is oertain that this must occur as the usual working hours axe rather too much even for 
1 adults. But I would not advocate thacreation of an additional olass based on age, owing 
V' diftlt ilty of all classification on that basis. Besides this the restriction of the working hours of 
nduU. i> ales will losscn the necessity for such an intermediate olass. I approve of the registration 
H a ll v irkers up to 16 years of age. I think that the employment of women at night is open 
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io 80 strong objection that it Bhould be entirely prohibited, except for very special reasons and Mia J, Walker* 
for a strictly limited period. Children jnuat generally be left neglected, or taken to the factory, 

.and the women's health must suffer in’tho long ran as they have probably household work to do 
at home after the night’s work in the factory. There is besides a good deal of likelihood that 
women may, as is not uncommon in the case of punlcha coolies, attempt to work both in the day 
and in the night shift, for the sake of extra temporary gain. As far as I know it is only in 
ffinning factories that all-night working by women is asual. The amount of capital required 
for such factories is not large, and it can be very well remunerated by working by day only. I 
think it is not uncommon in a town containing several ginning factories for one to be working 
by day and night shifts, and for others not to be working at all, but to be sharing in a pool of 
earnings. Such night-working is of course quite unjustifiable. To meet oases of gennine 
emergent pressure, as to the .genuineness of which inspectors would have fir6t to satisfy thorn- 
selves, inspectors might, I think, be authorised to grant special permission for women to work at 
night for a period not exceeding one month in one yoar. The answer to the question whether 
the minimum age for children bo raisod depends upon what idea is accepted as the type of child 
development, representative of the minimum stage of development to be reached before a child 
can be considered to be fit to work as a half-timer in a factory Practically I think there is 
little difficulty in forming this idea, if a numbor of boys of difforont ages are collected together 
and scrutinized. In the period of growth of all children there is, l think, a more or loss marked 
stage at which the 3 oung creature ceases to be a soft and infantile looking child, and bocomos 
an active looking little boy or girl. That stage should, I think, be roachod before a child is 
passed for factory labour. I have scrutinized the pupils of several boys' schools with this point 
in view and I am inclined to think that the stage in question is generally reached rather about 
the reputed age of 10 than that, of 9. But I should wish t > make some more extended examina- 
tions before finally recommending that the age bo raisod to 10. Even if it were tho, caBe that 
age could be accurately determined either from records of births or from physiological signs, l still 
do not think that ago alone should be regarded as tbe sole determining factor in the decision whether 
any particular child should be allowed to be enrolled as a factory worker. In fact age is itself a 
minor point as compared with physical fitness, though on humanitarian grounds it is desirable to 
prohibit the employment of very precocious youngsters who might otherwise be fit enough. I 
certainly think that a certificate of fitness by a responsible officer Bhould be required to be obtained 
by employers before registering and employing any child. If a Civil Surgeon considers that an 
uncertified child undor the authorized age is employed, it is open at present to tho employers to 
furnish evidence under section 1G, and such evidence can uo doubt be found, if wished, and cannot 
be ordinarily rebutted. Section 7 (1) should bo amended so as to run— ^ 

u No child should bo omployod in any factory unless he hold a certificate from an inspector 
certifying him as fit to work in a factory.” 

.and the definition of child in section 2 should be amended as noted below. I may add that once 
the principle that fitness and not mcro ago, is the qualification for child factory labour is 
admitted, it would seem that power to disqualify on tho ground of diminished fitness during the 
interval of technical 41 childhood " must betaken. A child maybe fit at 10 but not at 11 or 
12 years ago. I am also inclined to think that the determination of fitness need not be 
entirely confined to certifying surgeons or persons practising medicine. I think it might be 
determined also by special inspectors whose common sense and experience shoulfqualify them 
practically to do bo. Their decision might be subject to revision by the certifying surgeon. 1 
do not quite fully understand the Committee’s recommendation on page 16 of the report, ou 
which apparently question (p) is based. Once a child is certified as apparently above 10 years 
of age, and fit to work half-time, thoro must by mere efflux of time oome a period when that 
ohild without farther examination or certification must be permitted to work full-time. Taking 
the earliest age for certification to bo about ton, it may bo doubted whether that stage is practi- 
cally always reached by the time the first certificate is four years old, but it may bo safely 
assumed that it will bo reached (if ever) by the timo the first certificate is six years old. It seems * 
to me therefore that the best course would be to extend tho definition of tho term *• child ” iu 
section 2 up to the age of 16 years, but to add a proviso “ that the term should not include a 
person who holds a certificate from the inspector of having attained the age of about 14 years 
and of being fit to work fulUtime." This will enablo all fit to pass out as full-time workors on 
attaining 14 years of age. Without forming a separate class, their names maybe kept on the 
children's register until, according to the original entries, they attain the age of 16 years, when 
they should be struck off, as also should bo the names of those who have not so passed. Wo 
oannot interfere further with tho latter foeblo young men’s method of earning tbeir livelihood. 

It may be open to the inspector to oanoel a certificate onoo granted on the ground of diminished 
physical fitness. I think that some By stem of regular sets for the employment of children should 
be obligatory. While education outside the factories is not compulsory, it is not likely that 
many children of labourers would go to school if there were no factory. But if young 
children work in faotories, they practically incur a certainty of illiteracy. The cost to employers 
would not be much, and 1 think that they may be required to provide elementary education for 
the ohildran they employ. The school hours would have to be light. A rule should be made 
prohibiting non-working young ohildren from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy 
parts of factories. The rule may be enforced under the provisions of section 17. The employers 
may be required by rule to affix notices, prohibiting the praotioe, in prominent plaoes and near 
the dangerdus parts, and to provide plaoes with an attendant to look after the ohildren where 
women may deposit their children, if they are required to work in dangerous or unhealthy 
parts. The proposals to fix standards of purity for air, and for humidifying water, and a standard 
of moisture, seem suitable for factories working the whole year. Muoh depen ds on the situation 
of the factory, but I am inolined to think that one latrine seat per 25 workers is an unneces- 
sarily large provision, looking to the habits of the people. Probably one in 35 or even 40 is 
enough, urinal accommodation might be required, if ordered by the Civil Surgeon. It should 
be prescribed that all doors of workiug rooms shall be hung so as to open readily from the Inside 
outwards incase of lire. I think that the fencing of machinery is generally well sefn to. 

All orders for any additional precautions should be recorded by the nspeoting officer in ifc book * 
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kept in the factory, and compliance should be checked by the next inspecting officer. Besides 
the amendment in the law that will be necessary, if the suggestions made in the answers given 
are accepted, I wonld'note the following points 

Section 2.— The existing definition of " factory ” involving a period of working is arbitrary 
and somewhat unworkable. The time element in the definition may well be eliminated. If a 
gin works only for a very short time it may escapo actual inspection, but there is no reason why 
it shoul 4 escape tho liability to inspection. 

Section 3.— I think that Sub-Di visional Magistrates should also be ex-officio . inspectors of 
factories, for all factories in their sub-division, if so ordered by the District Magistrate. This 
inspecting ngenoy should bo made uso of under the control of the District Magistrate. As 
suggested above, a sot of questions might be proparod for tho use of inspecting officers. 

Section 15.— *Tbis should certainly provide a general penalty for tho breach of any rule 
framed under the Act, besides imposing a penalty for a breach of the law or rulos by particular 
specified acts. There should be a sanction for all rules. 

Witness statod,thnt ho had been an ex -officio inspector of factories during the greater part 
of his eighteen years’ experience in the Provinces, lie considered that factory workers as a class 
wero physically up to the standard of thoso in outsido employments ; the children wore rather 
spate, however, and if an) thing below the average physique of the school children. To a certain 
extent this was probably due to their hard work in the mills. Thero was a great scarcity of all kinds 
of labour. This did not apply specially to factories, and there was nothing to show that mill 
labour as such was unpopular. He approved of a fixed twelve hours’ day, which wonld bo more 
beneficial to all concerned than the present daylight to dusk day. He had not heard the workers 
complain about the length of tho present day in the hot weather. With a fixed twelve hour day 
botween the hours of 5-30 a.m. and 8-30 f.m., provision could if necessary bo mado for overtime 
work in special emergencies. Witness did not agree with tho view that the Indians wero oarly 
risers and liked to start work early. Ho lmd seen a gin working from 5-30 A. M. to 10 p. M. 
without proper shifts, If tho gins did in fact employ the proper number of extra hands, tbero 
was no bairn in allowing the so-called simultaneous shift system in seasonal factories. Ho thought 
that tho women themselves wero particular about taking their proper intervals of rest. Even 
where thw labour was supplied by a contractor, the owner of tho gin must bo held responsible for 
keeping a register of tho workers, and for any defects in the system under which the labour is 
employed. As a matter of fact that question had never arisen. He would not allow women to 
work in gins at night, in tho ordinary course of things ; thoy should only do so if thoro was a 
heavy cotton crop to handle. At present they found ono gin working day and night, and an 
adjoining gin shut down, so that night work was not always necessary. All gins should come 
under tho Act. Ho approved of the definition of a factory adopted in the English Act; the number 
of persons employed was not a satisfactory criterion. There was an explosion in a Nagpur ice 
factory, not under the Act, resulting ill the death of eleven persons. Tho canso of the accident was 
the breaking of an ether tube, which was not sufficiently guarded. Had the factory been liable 
to inspection, it was highly improbable that the defect would have escaped notice. Thero was no 
reason why the law relating to tho employment of women in gins should l>e relaxed. He would 
insist on the extra women being actually present, but it might be too much trouble to huvo their 
actual hours of work stated. lie approved of limiting tho time during which gins could work 
by night. Obncorniug deterioration of health, one would expect to find evidence of it, considering 
the matter on a priori grounds, but ho had not done so. Ho had mado no special enquiries on the 
subject. On humanitarian grounds he approved of raising the age for children to t;*n. Physical 
fitness should also bo a condition of their employment. Witness thought that if they could fix 
tho limit at which a man could work steadily throughout tho year, then tho labour supply would 
he improved. All this changing about among tho mills indicated that tho present working hours 
wero too long, and that tho men could not work them in comfort. Ho bolioved that shorter hours 
would make for efficiency. In his opinion the “young persons ” class would give rise to complica- 
tions His idea was that tho adults required protection. Labourers here had not that intelligence snd 
education customary in tho West, and were tempted to overwork themselves, so much so that long 
holidays became periodically necessary. By making tho labouring population more comfortable, 
it would become more stable. Witness considered that, with daylight working, tho hot weather 

was too long. No working day should excord twelve hours. It was not humane or natural 
to employ nil a man’s daylight hours solely in work. No child should bo allowed to work without 
first ^htaiuing a certificate ; in the districts they might give the hospital assistant powor to pass 
children provisionally. There was no gain in having the factory inspector tho boiler inspector 
also. Witness approved of tho cx-officio appointment of the Deputy Commissioner and Ciyfl 
Surgeor as inspectors and he would give these powers to the Sub- Divisional Officer also. He 
would encourage education, but would not compel mill owners to provide it. 

Son.— Owing to illness, Mr* Walker was unable to verify the correctness of tbit abstract of bit oral evidence* 

Witness No. 252. 

Ifr. A . B . Napier , I.C.S,, Deputy Committioner , Nagpur. 

I would premise that my experience of factories is very limited. I had never inspected one 
till I came to this district a few months ago, and now 1 have only inspected cotton gins and presd* 
es in country villages. I see no reason to limit tho working hours of adult males, but I think 
the present restriction in regard to females is wise. I have seen no deterioration. Eleven hours* 
for women seems a proper maximum. I can see no way of enforcing this except by the mainten- 
ance of attendance rolls and seeing that thero are enough spare workers to allow reliefs. Coupltp 
with this must be an authorized register showing how long the engines work’. From this a 
lation will Bhow if the women must have worked too long . 1 If there are sufficient reliefs, it zpjij 
be taken for granted that thii women will have taken advantage 6f them! For gins 4 '! see 30 
reason to object to work going on from sunrise to half ari hour after 'sunset or even til} of* if., 
subject to the 11 -hour limit. There is a great trouble in country paces 'in haying tbe blo^B 
correct. Again I have found that it is nobody’s business to see that the mills stop work at 8 
lately fined the manager oi one company for keeping Woinfcr after 8 r. k., but Fonly discovered 
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it from his private registers. As a matter of faot few gins this year worked any thing like the 8r, A. B# Napier# 
full legal hours except on very few oooasions. I agree that a midday interval of at least half an 
hour should be given. I have seen no deterioration as the result of the illegal employment of 
children as adults. A prosecution is pending in regard to employment of children without main- 
taining the prescribed registers, but as a matter of fact the employment of children in the country 
villages is most uncommon. I do not think that in Nagpur any speoiel arrangements for * young, 
persons ’ are needed. There seems no tendency at present to overwork them or for the ‘ young 
persons * to allow themselves to be overworked. I see no particular harm in women working at 
night, provided they are on shifts which have not worked by day. In India it seems to me that, 
the habits of the people of sleeping a good deal in the day and keeping awake long into the night, 
especially in the hot weather, differentiate the question from that in Europe. I should like to see' 
the minimum age raised at least to 10, to give more time for education ^nd not merely for fear 
of physical degeneration. It would be impossible, I think, to forbid the employment of children, 
until certificates are given, without an extra staff of inspectors, especially in country towns. I 
think that with fair inspection the work that could be taken between two inspections, should not be 
sufficient to make for deterioration if any mistake has been made. It sejmB to me that the pro- 
vision of elementary education must depend a great deal on the number of children employed. I 
think local authorities might he allowed to prescribe the provision of education in special cases, 
but I would not recommend its being obligatory in all cases. I havo not the necessary knowledge 
to give a decided opinion, but in one cotton press I saw a stale of things which should certainly 
be stopped. There is a cleaning machine through which the cotton is passed and where the dust 
is blown away by means of a blast of air. This faces the press in order to facilitate the transfer 
Of tho cleaned cotton to the press. All the operatives hero kept cloths tied over their 
mouths. All the dust, however, was blown to the end of tho room where the press was 
working and where the operatives, apparently owing to the more strenuous labour, could not 
similarly closo their mouths, but were working in the most horrible atmosphere, which, I. 
think, could not fail to be deleterious to health. Latrine accommodation may be piovided, but 
in none of some eight or ten factories inspected by me were they ever used. Any further latrine 
regulations should, I think, be for special not general application. It seems a -arise precaution to 
have doors opening outwards in case of fire. It appears to me that the law is deficient in regard 
to penalties for breach of rules made under section 18 of the Act, and also that the power to make 
rules is insufficient. For example, in tho Central Provinces Rules Notification No. 3252, dated 
21st March 1906, we have a rule, “ The manager shall be responsible for seeing that a workman 
who goes to replace a belt * * * shall not wear any loose clothing . 99 Lately a man was killed 

by his loose clothing being caught when he was detaching a belt; in this case (a) the rule spoke 
only of replacing, not of detaching ; (5) tho rule seems hardly one in relation to tho fencing of 
machinery, section 18 fa), though it might come under 18 (g ) ; and (c) there is no power of 
enforcing tho responsibility or of punisbiug the manager, as in this matter tho only penal clause is 
under section 15 (c). In another case which came £o my notice the inspector complained of 
unreasonable delay in complying with an order to supply a starling or stopping handle, but this 
again does not come under any cIhufc of section 15. It seems to mo that though the Act should 
be administered uniformly in the main, the rules under it must vary to suit varying circumstances. 

The provision of medical inspectors seems purely a question of the number of factories. In Nagpur 
District I am opinion that wo want two Civil Surgeons one for the town and the other for the 
district, hut I do not think that a separate medical inspector, if ho had no othef work, would have 
sufficient to do. 


Witness thought there were a number of abuses in the district in connection with the employ- 
ment of labour, the chief being the employment of females beyond tho eleven hours a day, and 
the employment of children without proper registration. He had instituted some prosecutions 
and obtained convictions. It seemed impossible properly to enforce the Act at the present time 
owing to the indefiniteness of tho rules, which often did not give the power to enforce respon- 
sibility. A record of the engine-running hours should be kept in all factories. He did not think 
this register would be falsified, as there would be moans of detecting falsification, and if necessary * 
he could prosecute tho owner for falsifying the register. An attendance roll of all protected persons 
ought also to be compulsory. He approved of raising the minimum ago for children to 10 years. 
As child labour was so scarce, they should be careful to see that the mills did not exploit the 
ohjldren. A child might not be physically deficient owing to mill work, but she might become 
mentally deficient. There was certainly no ill-treatment of children in order to mako them work. 
Apparent might force his child to work at a factory, but on getting there the child would loiter 
about, and would not be ill-used. Indian labour was independent, and would not work beyond 
the hours that it liked. He did not object to unexnmined children being employed between the 
two inspections of the Civil Surgeon, though it would be better to lot the hospital assistant paps, 
the children provisionally. He considered that work at tho press openers was harmful and objec- 
tionable; the ventilation should be greatly improved. There was a bad accident recently at. 
Vojkart Brothers' opener, through the head of a match getting into the cotton. He approved of . 
steps being taken to reduce tbe probability of such accidents. Witness thought that they would.. 
st£u have to rely on the Civil Surgeons for assistance in inspection work, even if a proper assistant > 
wer$ granted to the special factory inspector. On general administrative grounds there ought 
tq bf two Civil Surgeons in Nagpur, and if such an arrangement were made then it would be pos* 
si^le for these officers to do the inspection work. He wpuld encourage education, and believed , 
thq qhildren would attend if schools were provided. He had very little experience of cotton mills, 
bflt’ was of opinion that a fixed legislative day was desirable. The new Act should be plainly. 
mmkd so as ‘to proyide penalties for the breaoh of all rules made under it. Tbe Deputy Commie* 
signpr, as inspector, would be the prosecutor in many factory cases; but he himself oould. no 
u^er the ordinary procedure law, try euoh a ease without the consent of tbe accused. 


Oral trtdmoi. 


Witness No 258 . 

Litytmtnt-Otfontl Oivfl Surgwti, N§gpytr. 


I am acquainted with gin and pmaa factory operative*, who do not i 
I'M* alightly acquainted with spuming and weaving mill opentives. 1 


work far tha entire 
can produce, so l 


B.B.Be»UU. 
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fr. 9> B. Powell. 
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regarding the health of operatives. Bat 1 have oome across no cases in l which they compare 
unfavourably with the general population as regards health. I have found the factory population 
equal to the general average of the same class as regards physiqae. I have never observed any 
specific classes of diseases as pecular to operatives, but I have no statistics on the point. As 
regards determination of age, 1 rely on general appearance. The dentition test I consider valueless. 
Wh en I first examined children, I aged them by their dentition, bat the results (compared with 
general appearance) appeared to mo to be in many cases extraordinary, and I soon gave up this 
method. I have no knowledge as to when the permanent tooth are likely to appear in native 
children. As faros my limited experience goes, the law as regards tho employment of ohildren 
is rarely evaded. I bavo found ohildren at ray iuspoctions to be propely certified and I have 
never had reason to bolieve that tho time tables are false. I do not think whole-time medical 
inspectors are needed in these provinces. I consider the standard of latrine accommodation of 
1 seat to 25 operatives suitablo. I do not think that the physique of adult male workers has been 
affected by long hours, or that legislation on the point is noeded in these Provinces. In gins and 
presses, for example, mon can always obtain an hour*s rest, I believe, when they need it. I have 
no opinion as to what tho hours should be. The engine should, I consider, be stopped for half an 
hour at midday, as is the oase now. I do not think a class of “ young persons ” is necessary. Aa 
regards the minimum age of children, I have no decided opinion on the subject, but I should be 
inclined to raise it to 10 years. Certificates of physical fitness are now required in the Central 
Provinces, but l have never that I can remember met with a case in which I thought the child 
unfit. I think that no second certificate is roquired before a half-timer is employed as a full-timer. If 
a child has reachod 14 years of age according to his certificate, he or she should be permitted to 
work as a fall-timer. Children Bhould be employed in regular sots; I do not Bee how a time-table 
could otherwise be kept. A rule should certainly be made to prevent unemployed children from 
accompanying workers. The manager should bo held roBponsible for enforcing this order, and be 
should, if necessary, bo prosecuted. Doors should, [ consider, be made to open outwards. I should 
be inclined to think that circumstances differ materially in different parts of India, and that one 
uniform law would, be objectionable. 

Witness had not noticed any deterioration of health among factory workers. There was no 
obvions deterioration, but ho had not specially enquired into the 'matter. Ho had not found 
phthisis, or other lung complaints, to be more prevalent, among factory workers than the outside 
population. He considered the factory children to be of good physique, and had not seen one 
whom he should consider unhealthy or underfed. He had abandoned the dentition test, since the 
passing of the amended Act in favour of general physical development. He considered the age 
of nine to bo more difficult to determine than tho age of fourteen. On the new form of age 
certificate he had to note whether a ohild was physically unfit, but this did not mean that the 
child was rejected, even if unfit. The owner of the factory could still employ tho ohild if he so 
desifed. Only about one per cent . would be classified as unfit. There would be no hardship in 
forcing children to obtain a certificate of physical fitness. The question of physical fitness was 
largely a matter of opinion, but there would always be some symptoms whioh would be apparent 
to every one in tho case of an unfit child. At present the Nagpur children came to his bungalow 
for examination. Tho Badnera children were brought to Amraoti. He examinad between 600 
and 700 ohildren last year, but he had not'gono into the question why they were continually ohang. 
ing from mill to mill. He always took their thumb impressions, but did not enter up the identi- 
fication marks column himself. Had he to do so it would give him a great deal of extra work. Ho 
considered that it would be a move in the right direction to raise tho Age for children to 10, but 
he did not hold strong views on the subject. Theoretically, the air in gins and presses was very 
bad, but in practice he had not found any ill-effects therefrom, and he did not think that the evil 
effects were so great as to call for immediate action unless the defects could be remedied easily* 
He had not noticed any increased sickness in tho cotton season. It would, of course, bo advant- 
ageous if they could mitigate tho nuisance caused by the dust and Huff in gins, mills, presses, etc. 


Witness No. 254. 

Mr. B. B. Powell, Senior Inspector of Factories , Central Province* and Berar. 

In my opinion tho working hours of adult males should be limited for the reason that the 
natural stamina of the class of the operators now employed in textile factories, is not equal to the 
pliysio&l strain imposed upon them by tho present long working ho uVs, and although the results 
of these long hours may not be visible it is only natural to suppose that their physique must suffer 
and serious consequences follow. A limit of 11 hours should be fixed and constitute a working 
day. The method for enforcing the restriction would be to rostriot the working hours of the 
engines. The legal working hours should be from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., with two intervals for rest and 
food, in plaoe of the usual one, of half an hour daring the course of the day, for instauoe the first 
interval might be between 8-30 a.m. and 9 a.m. and seoond interval between 12-30 A.M. and 1 p.m.* 
or Buch time as may be considered suitable or convenient. These two intervals would allow for 
all that is necessary, in the way of rest, food, smokes, etc., etc., and would so save a deal of 
loitering so much complained of now a days, by shortening the working hours in the morning tho 
period when most of the loitering is done. No need then would remain for tho workmen to leave 
their work on any pretence, unless for actual necessity, and it is then obvious, that better control 
and discipline could be maintained over the work poople than can be expected under the existing 
conditions. Ordinarily the starting and stopping of the engines should be restricted to certain 
periods. Without this it would not be feasible to maintain a reasonable amount of oheok against 
irregular running, if the occupiers were permitted to run and stop their engines, at any irregular 
time they choose between noon and 2 p.m., as is often done iu smaller factories at present* 
lu any case the actual working hours of the factory, together with the prescribed intervals for 
rest and food, should be deolared in the time-table exhibited on the premises. If possible . the 
legal working hours should be from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. with an interval of au hour or half au hour, 
j n UuJ-oase may be. On the other hand, if it is deoided that the legal working hours of the daf 
Bj pie Aould be from 5 a.m. to 8 p. m., provided that no adnlt male should work for more than 
jnjfeu hours, then the legal working hours would border very much on the old lines, and tha 
l lsBlB ahifts would certainly involve more eheck and supervision than is necessary at present. 
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Regarding the question of creating a class of young persons, a good deal would seem to depend on Mr« E. B. Powell 

the direction it is proposed to move. If it is eventually decided to restrict adult male labour 

and the legal working hours of the factories, then the necessity does not seem to exist, otherwise, 

there can be no possible doubt that some legislation is needed either by raising the age or creating 

the olasa of young persons, but the latter would not materially affect the working hours of some 

of the mills, whore the percentage of the class of young persons employed is not great unless 

it is further proposed to raise the age to between 14 and 20. If the class of young persons were 

oreated it follows that a special register would be necessary for cheok and verification. 

The employment of women at night should be entirely prohibited and their hours restricted to from 
6 a.m. to 6 p.m., with the prescribed interval of one and a half hours as at present for rest and food. 

The question of employing women at night chiefly affects ginning factories which in recent years 
have increased so much beyond the requirements that if any material loss is aotually incurred by 
this prohibition it would probably only affect individual factory owners. However, if it is decided 
otherwise, then I would strongly urge that the installation of electric lights be made compulsory 
in all factories working at night. 1 this connection I would also state that owing to the large 
increase of ginning and pressing factories the majority of thorn {to not now work for more than 
two or three months during a calendar yoar. As a result many factory owners have recently 
Approached the respective District Magistrate asking for the excision of their factories from the 
respective district registers. In my opinion, the time has come to pluce all ginning, pressing and 
miscellaneous factories under the provisions of the Factories Act, irrespective of whethor they 
employ 50 persons simultaneously on any day, or whether they work for four months if it is 
intended to guard dangerous machinery and to regulate manual labour in these miscellaneous 
factories in the near future. The minimum age of nine at which the children are now allowed to 
Work in factories is in my opinion suitable for the nature of the work thoy have ordinarily to 
perform. Both age and physical fitness certificates should be necessary prior to the employment 
of children in factories. But the necessity for the ago and physical fltness certificates for half- 
timers before they are allowed to work as full-time adults seems more obvious to my mind than 
in the caso of children being employed in the first instance as half-timers. Children shoulfl not 
be allowed to work except in regular shifts, morning and evening, persoribed by law. For the 
welfare of half-timers in after years, I am of the decided opinion that it be oompnlsory on factory 
Owners to provido elementary education at their own expense, but in this connection I would 
specially reco. amend that this agency be also utilized to counteract somo of the malpractices resorted 
to in connection with the violation of child labour which undoubtedly exists in some of these 
textile factories under the present conditions (please see extract of letter No. 340, dated the 9th 
August 1907 (attached) addressed to the Secretary to tho Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner, Central 
Provinces. If the inspection of factories employing children is to be put on a sound basis an amend- 
ment in the Act is nocesssry. A section onHcting that any child found within the premises of a 
factory containing machinery in motion should bo presurrlbd to be at work is all that is necessary# 
in my opinion to overcome this particular kind of evasion. The question of ventilution in some 
factori ‘8 undoubtedly requires consideration since factory owners invariably show more concern 
regarding the requirements of the textilo manufacture than the health of their omplov^- For 
example, at a recent inspection of ono of the local mills I found that all the doors and windows of 
the cards, frames and spinning department were shut down regardless of ventilation. I noted tho 
fact in the visitor’s book of the mill and also brought, it to the notice of one of the Directors of 
the mil), who happened to bo visiting tho mills tho same morning. L visited the mill again the 
following morning and found the departments still working undor idontioilly the samo conditions 
as the day before, although thoy were warned tho day previous. As a result the matter was reported 
to the District Magistrate in view of a prosecution being instituted against the occupier of the mill, 

The sampling of air takon from factories scorns necessary and might with advantage be undertaken 
on a large scale and after series of tests from different districts and at different seasons a standard 
of purity could bo perscribod. Similarly, an attempt should be made to prescribe a standard of 
moisture for the air in factories, for here again I only recently during the inspection of one of the 
local mills found that in addition to the humidifier plant the crude method of flooding the floors 
of the mills was resorted to. But here, as in the former instance, a considerable amount of local data 
Would be necossary to allow for dry windB, climatio influences, etc. A standard of purity 
should be fixed for the water used for humidifying purposes. As in Bombay, some of the mill tanks 
have sewage of the town, and the flats drain into them and besides thoy also contain decayed 
vegetable matter, with these elements combined it wonld not be safe if such water were to be used 
and sprayed through the humidifiers throughout the mill The standard latrine accommodation 
should be as in the Central Provinces, and should be raised to at least one seat for every 35 persons 
or fraction thereof and separate urinal accommodation insisted on in view of securing cleanli- 
ness. But in giuning and miscellaneous factories, the proportion should be further 
raised as under the existing rules these class of factories only provide about four seats, two 
for men and two for women, and so it often happens that much inoonvenienoe and di«oomfort is 
felt by the work people having to wait admissiou to the latrines. It should be prescribed that 
all doors should readily open from inside outwards in cAse of fire and this could easily be arranged 
for in new mills and those under construction. Bat in this connection the number of fire 
escapes necessary may be considered at the same time. The guarding and fencing of machinery 
seems quite efficient at present. Guarding underground line shafts in ginning factories was not 
received very kindly at first, although clearly defined in section 2 under mill gearing. But tho 
necessity was unfortunately emphasized by a fatal acoideut, which occurred in a case where an 
appeal was preferred against such an order. In my opinion the question of oroes beams m 
narrow Underground shaft galleries now calls for urgent attention. They are fixed in the inside 
while of ginning factories and ran aoross the shaft galleries as supports for the journals or 
bearings for the Tine shafting. In addition to causing an unnecessary amount of vibration they 
Are a statue of danger to the oilmen and moch$et attending* to the belts as thoy enoumber the * 

K usage, for the whole length of the gallery and are a great hindrance. These could easily be 
moved and replaced by concrete or masonry pedestals which Would answer the same pnmem 
This Of coarse applies to narrow shaft galleries. Handles for starting and stopping maoUafif 
nfew an afctaal neoeaeity, but in seme factories it hss been, the common practice to work giaaiM 
bptaeft Wi thout . In tfeme ginning factories and presses the buildings floorings undladoCfb wtip 
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Mr. B. R. Powell, in a dilapidated condition, while in other* no arrangements made for water as an ordinary pro- 
tection against fire. I am of opinion that for the working of the Act the Local Government should 
be a* at present vested with the power to frame rules to suit local conditions. Full-time 
medical inspectors of factories may be necessary for certifying the ages of children in large trade 
centres like Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras and even in large towns like Ahmedabad where there 
are largo textile factories, but for the working of the Act the number 1 of speoial factory inspectors 
should bo raised as necessity may demand from time to time. 


Extract from letter No. 340, dated the 9th August 19 07, from E. It, Powell , Esq., Senior Inspector 

of Factories, Central Provinces and Derar, to the Secretary to theHon'hle the Chief Commissioner p 

Central Provinces, 

• *•••••# 

Secondly, I bog respectfully to suggest that a special cheok on each of the mills in the 
Province could be satisfactorily established by the following. A practice I beliove exists in 
some of the mills in Bombay —and did iti Messrs. Greaves, Cotton and Company when I was in 
their servioo for 3^- years in 1897 and in some other mills — of employing a vernacular school- 
master to give half-timers instruction before and after their regular shifts of work. Prom the 
remarks contained in the recent Report of the Textile Factory Labour Committee I am of the 
respectful opinion that this principle will, bo officially recognised and insisted on in tho near 
future. 

I would therefore specially recommend that this agency also be utilised to counteract some 
of the present malpractices which exist in some of the mills. In the following manner, that all 
vernacular schoolmasters should be employed for each of tho mills in the Province assuming that 
the school room or shed is on the mill premises. Tho shifts should be made uniform throughout 
all ine mills in the Province, and restricted to the two shifts only, morniug and evening. Tho 
evening shifts would then attend school from say 10 A. M. and receive instruction up to 12 noon v 
when they wymld be allowed the usual half hour for their food, aud the necessary recreation. Tho 
morning shift on coming out of the mill would enter the school room or shed and bo mustered 
by the vernacular schoolmaster prior to being let out for their food and recreation. At 12-30 p. m. 
the second or evening shift, would then be allowed to go into the mill for work. The first or 
morning shift would be retained in school up to 2 30 P.M. when they would be allowed to go 
home. The vernacular schoolmaster would attend the mill from about 8-30 A.M. to about 
5 p.m. and besides giving half-timers instruction keep an independent register of all tho children 
employodffin the mill. This would enable him on coming to tho mill in the morning to check the 
daily register with tho children already working in the mill, for the first or morning shift. Sub- 
sequently in the evening say about 4 o’clock he could again check tho register with the children 
« working in the second or evening shift . * Tho object of these chock visits is to prevent any outside 
children being introduced into tho mill either during the morning or evening shifts when there 
are large numbers of absentees. 

It then, in my respectful opinion, follows that the vernacular schoolmaster must bo selected 
and employed by the Factory Department, although paid by the respective mills through the 
factory office.^ lie would then practically be a part of the Factory Establishment. I would 
therefore recommend that these vernacular schoolmasters should be given a bonus from this 
Department for good services rendered at tho end of the year. 

The preceding proposals regarding the amendment of the age certificates combined with tho 
mill vernacular schoolmaster would in my opinion go a long way to check half-timers being 
worked fulHime, or at any period when they should be at rest, and this would also removo 
any chance of half-timers being employed in the same, or any other mill in the localities. All 
half-timers would then practically be confined in their respective schools for two hours before 
and after the regular hours of shifts, and would subsequently be of no . use, ordinarily, to any 
mill owner. 

• ••••••# 

Oral evidence. Witness stated that his chief experience was of boiler inspecting. He had a short experience 

of factory and boiler work in * s ind, and joined the Central Provinces on 15th January 1907. Until 
that date the factories in tho Central Provinces were inspected hy the inspector of factories from 
Bombay. He had, so far, only done factory inspections in that Provinco, as tho Boiler Act was only 
made applicable last March. * In future when he inspected boilers ho would have to notify the owner 
of his visit, but lie wonld also be able to pay surprise visits for purposes of factory inspection. 
With the assistance of the deputy inspector in Bernr ho thought it would be possible to visit each 
factory at least three times a year ; one, a formal visit for boiler purposes and the other two 
surprise visits. It is the practice to stop ginning factories to permit of the boiler being inspected. 
He could not get round all the boilers before the season commenced, and in a great many case* 
the factory had started work before he mado his inspection. There were eight cotton mills in tho 
Central Provinces and Berar, and one was under construction at A kola. There were 105 ginning 
and pressing factories in the Central Provinces and 213 in Berar. There wore also two pottery 
works at Jubbulporo, and Railway workshops at Jubbulpore and Nagpur. Most of the ginning’ 
factories in the Central Provinces were on the railway, and so with the help of the officer in 
Berar both the boiler and factory inspection work oould be thoroughly done under the present 
arrangement. If there were a stricter definition of the word “ factory ” it would bring an addi- 
tional five per cent . of factories under the Act. Witness had heard no complaints of over inspec- 
tion, and did not oonsider the statement that owners had been put to expense through the 
contradictory orders of different inspectors justifiable or correct. There was a difference of 
opinion as to whether he oould initiate proseoutions himself. On 20th November 1907, he reported 
the Akola Mill to the District Magistrate for bad ventilation. The District Magistrate said he 

J * bed to retain the power of prosecution in his own hands for the present and requested that all 
hilarities should be brought to his notioe in the first instance. . Witness was afterwards 
fcmed that action had been taken in regard to the Akola Mill. He did not know what that 
jp was. Witness considered that under section 8 of the Aot he oould initiate proseoutions 
m i and was of opinion that the wholesome effect of a prosecution was lost if a long timff 
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elapsod between the infraction of the law and the proceedings under tho Act. Ho was over- Mr. 

E )wered by the bad atmosphere at the A kola Mill, where all doors and windows were closed. 

e also saw a romark by the officiating Civil Surgeon in tho visitors book of the Pulga<>n Mill 
abont March 1907 that on account of tho accumulations of foul air overnight, and lack of 
proper ventilation, workers were falling down unconscious for two or three mornings. Nothing had 
sinoe been done there to improve the ventilation, except that the doors and windows wero left open 
at night. There was a great necessity for the introduction of a standard of purity of air. As 
tho Act stood at present there had been no prosecutions for bad ventilation. The cotton mills 
worked daylight honrs, and the gins usually from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. In his opinion, on general 
grounds, these hours were far too long. One night at Amraoti he made inspections, and found 
seven gins out of 22 working up to 11 p.m., without tho approval of tho local inspector under 
Section 6 0). They were employing tho same hands who had worked all day. The gins kept no 
register of attendance, and no engino-running log book, and so one could not tell the working 
hour of the females. He reported this matter to the Deputy Commissioner of Amraoti. In five 
of these seven factories ho found children, engaged in ginning on the platforms contrary to section 7 
(2). He approved of an engine-running book being made compulsory, and also registers of protected 
workors. In his opinion women weio in tho habit of working in two factories during the 24 
hours, but this could not bo proved as no names were registered. Under tho combination system 
only certain gins worked, and the remainder closed down in order to raise prices. If all 
the factories worked by day there would bo no necessity for night work by women, to which he 
altogether objected. He had had no complaints from women of their having to work at nights. 
Ordinarily it wag to tho advantage of the cultivator to get bis cotton into the consuming market 
as fast as possible, but cultivators and cotton merchants have been known to koep back tho crop 
of ono season till the following when the prices were bad. He approx ed of factory owners being 
compelled to provide education for children. There would be no danger from the school being 
in the compound if the schoolmaster was undor the control of the factory department. The 
schoolmaster would kcop a separate register, and this would act as an additional check. The 
aupply of children would not be affected. Witness considered that the wording of section 5 (B), 
sub section 2, clause ( a ) was too elastic, and Unit the cleaning of machinery did not come within 
tho meaning of “ repairs.'* The clause relating to tho ono day’s holiday in seven also wanted 
remodelling, in that owners did not always abide by tbe notice which they sent in. It was 
further essential that an engine-running log book should bo kept in order to arrivo at tho length 
of the working day of the women, and the i»ne-and a-half hour’s interval for the women should 
be specified, In clause 7 (2) tho hoars for children from 5 a.m to 8 p.m. covered too extensive 
a period, and the hours of 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. should be substituted. This would not only protect 
children from being over worked, but would also at the suno time tend to restrisfc adult labour 
Under section 10 it should be clearly stated that owners must give notice when time-tables were 
chan trod. Tho time tables were changed so frequently that it was impossible to detect 
irregularities. At the Hinganghat Mill he found two^imo-tables on the boards, showing different 
times for intervals, and on bis representation the mannger ordered one to bo removed. 
Section 12 provides for the guarding and fencing of machinery, but there is no provisioit for 
compelling owners to supply holt guides commonly known as starting and stopping bandies to 
the gins, openers, and other machines. Without these guides or handles the machine is incomplete, 
but ho had no power to make owneis provide them. If a man was caught in tho machine it 
could not bo stopped, without either the holt being thrown off by hand or the engine being stopped 
so handles should be made compulsory. Section 14 required alteration in order that every 
person should givo notice when ho becomes an occupier of a factory, and under section 17 tho 
owners of a factory should he made legally responsible for the conduct of that factory. At pre- 
sent the owner shifted responsibility to the manager, tho manager to the overseer, and so on. 
Tho press house oprners are gcneially made in India. It was more of a cleaning than a 
mixing machine, and high speed was necessary. It worked at a great speed to open u p the 
fibre and clean tho cotton. As at present, constructed it was a dangerous machine, both through 
stones and fire being hurled out, and owing to tho number of fires which occurred. He thought 
the danger from fire could he reduced by putting a baffle plate in front of the opener, with a 
lattico gear to carry the cotton some distance away. The opener should also be enclosed. By 
these meanB the fire would be confined to a small area, and on an alarm or being given the opera- 
tives would have some time to make good their escape. At present the room was full of cotton- 
fly and dust and directly a fire occurred l he whole place becomes ignited in on instant, and the 
operatives are in great danger. Whatever contrivance was suggested tho chief point should be 
to koep the operatives as far as possible from the machine. He did not consider it feasible so 
to alter the machine that all people working in front of it would have to stand. Ho approved 
of the oponer being built round, and women should certainly bo prohibited from working in 
front of, or adjacent to, the opener. In ono case, at JSheogaon owing to the entrance to the 
opener standing downwards one of the operatives working on the platform slipped, tumbled into 
the machine, and waa mangled before any assistance could be rendered. Another objection is the 
inclined plane of the platform fitted at the inlet side of the openers* This inclined plane 
leads into the opener, and is oertainly very dangerous, since men and women are employed 
on the top of the plane. In many instances ignorant operatives from out lying districts are 
found employed in these dangerous positions. 


Witness No. 255. 

Mr. J. W. Gallon , Nagpur . 

I represent Messrs, fialli Brothers 9 pressing factories and ginning mills in Berar, the jfr. 3. W. 
Central Provinces, and the Tinnevelly district. Approximately 60 men and 10 women are employ* WHUm 
ed in pressing factories, and 82 women and hi men in the ginning mills. These numbers vn Wf 
somewnat according to the size of the factories and mills. Mills and presses in this djjffaiet 
visually start work about the 1st November and finish in April, May or June, according tb* 
length of the cotton season. In the Tinnevelly district they usually work from Vwnttsy k to 
August or September. The usual hours a ginning mill works are from 6 JuV. to 6 
in the oase of night work, when they work for twenty-four hours witk the usual 
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Jfr. J. IT. Gallon. an hour at midday, and half an hour at midnight, and for twenty-four hours once a week. 

With regard to a press factory the hours are usually from. 6 A.M. to 6 P.M., but occasionally a 
few hours longer are worked according to requirements. The average number of hours a person 
is employed in a ginning mill is twelve, during which time they have half an hour*s stoppage 
at midday Thero are, howover, 25 per cent . more women employed than are actually required 
to work the factory. It is thoir duty to rolieve the other women as required, so that probably 
each woman will have intervals of rest amounting in the aggregate to at . least two and a half 
hours. Tlie'e is, however, no stated intervals at which the women are relieved. When a woman 
requires a relief for food, rest or other purposes, she informs the mukadami, who provides a relief. 
The usual averago number of hours a person is employed in a press factory is twelve, but this 
varies considerably according to tho requirements of the season. The press may be required to 
work five or six hours a day, or it may be necessary to work eighteen hours, although the latter 
time is extremely are, and usually does not occur more than four or five times in a season, 
Tho press hamah and others omployed in the press house have no fixed intervals allowed for rest 
nor is tho press stopped for half au hour at midday. There are, however, a sufficient number 
of extra hands employed to ensure reliefs being given at any time that may be required for food 
or rest. The duty of seeing thnt reliefs are given as required devolves on the press overseer, and I 
have never heard a complaint from any of the hamals regarding insufficient time being allowed 
for food and rest, I certainly approve of the proposal to bring under the Factory Aot all ginning 
mills and pressing factories, irrespective^ of the number of months they work in a year, or the 
number of hands employed, for tho following reasons, viz. (1) unfair competition. The owner of a 
•ginning mill or press factory which comes under the Factory Act has to employ a certificated 
engineer at a salary of any thing between Rs. 100 and Rs. 250 a month. He also, in tho ovent 
# of his wishing to work his factory for longer than twelve hours a day, must in addition employ a 

night engineer at a salary of anything between Rs. 70 and Rs. 100 a month. Again, he must only 
work his employers for stated hours as allowed by the Act ; he must not employ children, he 
must have very ample latrine accommodation, his factory must be periodically painted and 
whitewashed according to the Aot, and he must (it up more or less elaborate guards to pulleys and 
fencing for shafting, according to the ideas of the looal factory inspector. On the other hand, a 
factory owner whose factory does not come under the Act need only employ a fitter to look after 
his boiler and prime mover at a monthly salary of anything between Rs. 30 and Rs. 50. He 
can work day and night without engaging a night ongineer or even a night fitter, ho can work 
his employers as many hours ns he thinks fit or ns many hours as they will work, and has no 
expenses with regard to clusnliness or safeguarding the lives and limbs of his employees. Conse- 
quently for capital expanded the small factory owner whose factory does not come under the Aot 
has larger profits than the large factory owners whose factory does. (2) Danger to employees. 
Tho danger to the lives and limbs of emptojrees from defective boilers and prime movers or 
unfenced and unguarded machinery while it in running is just as great individually, in a small 
factory working only for a few weeks in tie year and which doos not at present come under the 
Factory Act, as in a large one which docs. I do not approve of the suggestion that the employ- 
ment of womnn on night work should be prohibited, provided they are employed under proper 
supervision, that is to say, care should be taken that no women are employed in a ginning mill 
or pressing factory for night work that have been omployod in other ginning mills or pressing 
factories during the day. This might be more or less effectively brought about by the employ- 
ment of a gin mukadam to provide the women, giving him distinctly to understand that he is liable 
to a severe penalty if he provides women for night work who havo been employed elsewhere 
during the day. For the short time thnt women can be employed on night work during a cotton 
season, seldom, if ever, exceeding threo months, I consider that it would not injure them either 
mentally or physically, providing of course they are in good health to begin with. Further 
as being employed on night work is optional with the women themselves, l consider it would be 
a distinct hardship to prohibit them from being so employed, as owing to the difficulty of finding 
employment during the slack season they are glad of the opportunity of earning a few extra 
TUpeea daring the cotton season. Therefore, to employ men on night work instead of women would 
lessen the total number of women employed in ginning mills, and consequently their earnings would 
be less and possibly their poverty still greater than it is at present, Also, there are many women 
who wonld be glad to earn a fow rupees by working night work who owing to children and domes- 
tic matters find themselves unable to work in ginning factories during the day. I do not know 
of any modifications neoessary to be made in the present Factory Act, should it be made applicable 
to all ginning mills and presses. I suggest, however, that the Act should be revised especially 
with regard to the number of hours of working and system of shifts, to be employed both for men 
and women, and also engineers, And that it should be couched in clear and unmistakable language. 
It should not bo left to the option of local Factory Inspectors to interpret the Aot according to thtiir 
individual fancies. I agree with the view that the line shafting should be adequately fenoed. 
There are no objections whatever to the shafting being cased in oetween the drums or pulleys, and. 
it certainly reduces the liability to accident. I may add that the whole of our ginning mills in 
Bcrar and the Central Provinces havo thoir line shafting so cased in, and I have found from actual 
experience that there are no objections to it and that it certainly decreases considerably the 
liability to accident, I see no reason why women any more than men should be prohibited from 
working in front of an opener, as in case of a stone being hurled from it, it would, I take it, be 
as injurious to the men as tho women, providing they came in contact with it, and in case of fire 
they ’would stand an equal ohftnce with the men of escaping. With regard to the prevention of 
accidents from stones being hurled from the openers as these stones are almost invariably thrown out 
at a tangent to the path of the opener teeth, a carved guard in front, as shown iu the sketch,* would 
certainly reduce the number of accidents if it did not entirely prevent them. The objection to it is 
that it causes the cotton to be thrown down nearer the mouth of the opener than it would other- 
wise be, but as a certain number of men or women have under present conditions to be employed 
clearing the ootton away from the month of the opener, and as the same number oould just as 
«^e(d^?4y clear it away with the guard fixed in position, this objection need not. I think, b* 
insuperable v Of course the ootton could be carefully picked over and freed from atones- 
mg put through the opener, but this soems to me to be a laborious and probably inefho* 
Jgyc^H.iod. With regard to the prevention of fires, providing the opener is properly lagged 
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inside with wood, and the teeth are made of wood so that there is no ohanoe of stones coming in Nr. J. W. GiUon? 
Contact with iron or steel, and causing a spark, there is very little chanoe of a fire taking place. 

Of coarse there is always the danger of matches being left amongst the cotton, but so far as 1 can 
see it is impossible to eliminate that. The aocidents that have occurred in our factories through 
machinery or belting daring the last five years are as follows 

Naapur .'— One only which was fatal. An oilman was caught by the belting and whirled round 
the shaft. He died in hospital four days later. The shafting has now been fenced. 

Bhegaon. — Ten. None fatal. 

(1) A press oilman had four fingers injured while oiling the press rams. 

(2,) A drilling machine man had one finger slightly hurt while working the drilling 

machine. 

(8) Assistant turner had two fingers hurt in tho latho cog wheels. 

(4) An oilman got one finger hurt wh^e putting on a roller bolt. 

(5) An oilman had an arm injured by avowing his elbow to strike against the fly-wheel 

while oiling the govomop shaft. 

(6) A press hamal had hi* foot almost taker’ off through patting his foot in the eotton 

filling box at *he tiniethobaio h^r was being moved round. 

(7) A coolie had of his Augers injttftd by putting it in the delivery lattice of the 

Crighton opine? when It was wofkfeg. 

(8) A drilling malice man haA hts Bntfdb? roa hed in the bevel gear of the drilling 

machine. This has stooe been fenced. 

(9) An oilman had a slight contusion of the Hand by rho spokes of the roller pulley striking 

his knuckles whilst dusting resit* on the belting 

(10) A coolio had his left foot injured by getting it jau'ued by the ppokes ot the delivery 

cylinder of the Hodgart’e of«nor. 

Amraoti — None. 

Ahola. — Six. None fatal. 4 , 

(1) A coolio had three fingers injured in the lathe Thi* hns sinco been fenced. 

(2) Two press hamah were knocked down by a bale slipping out of tho bafe chamber. 

' Only very slightly hurt. 

(3) A coolio had bones of left hand broken throuj^L putting his hand in feeding hole of* 

Crighton. This hole cannot bo blocked up, or it becomes impossible to feed the 

opener. 

(4) A press hamal hid a thumb slighty injured through a bale slipping out of the bale 

chamber. 

(5) A woman had a slight contused scalp wound owing to a small pulley having been, 

dropped on her head through the carelossness of a gin fitter. 

(6) An oilman had loft side of back slightly injured through slipping off the vertical shaft 
^ of the Crighton opener when tho engine was started. He had no bnsiness to be 

sitting on it. 

Khamgaon . — Four. None fatal. 

(1) A moochi had a finger iujnred while putting on a gin driving belt. 

(2) A coolie had hand and arm badly smashed through putting it in mouth of tho Hfidgart’® 

cotton opener. This has sinco been guarded as effectively as possible. 

(3) An oilman had a thumb slightly injured through cleaning the engine crosshead while 

the engine was in motion, There was no necessity to perform this and it is impos- 
sible to fence tbe crosshead. 

WA moochi had two fingers injured while putting on a belt. 

Chickli,— One, not fatal. An oilman had one finger fractured while putting a bolt on a 
roller pnlley. 

Witness stated that he had had experience of the ginning and pressing industry in various parts nfifistti 

Of India. In South India tho season was j ust commencing. With a small crop the season would 
last about three months, and with a good crop eight months at the outside. He did not thiuk that 
gioa under the Act were adversely affected in competition with those not under the Aot, but he 
approved of all being brought under the Aot. In the Broach distriot some of the factories wore out- 
Bide the Act. His firm bad agencies in that district, but no factories. Neither had they any factories 
»in Native States. He did not think that the application of the Act to all gins would drive gins over 
the border into Native State territory. He considered that the industry would bo much hampered 
if the employment of women at nights were prohibited. Men bad an objection to ginning work 
and such a prohibition would add to tbe poverty of the women. There was no danger in the 
work, and it was essentially a woman’s employment, certainly no harder than pankha pulling; 
though this was sometimes done in an atmosphere better than that of the gins. In the face of 
such a prohibition they would have to try and obtain men at an increased cost. In all the BalH 
gins there was a fixed half hour interval at 12 o ’clock, but the extra one hour for the women 

was only given by the employment of 30 per east, extra,, hands. He thought that the wording 

of tbe Aot in this respect was open to two constructions, and in his opinion if the local inspector 
approved of the shifts then the half hour midday stoppage need not be given. The insneetqr 
approved of the shifts, and still pressed for the midday stoppage. There were one or two frenfft 
tine press house every year, and all their press houses had a complete sprinkler system . \ Thav 
also endeavoured* to keep the workers, as far as was possible from the froot rf . 
opener. The men worked on either side of the maohine and took the eotton away by means , 
bamboo’ poles. The whole point lay in not letting a large quantity of bottom aoonmnSateJ 
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Xf*l« W.Qaflse. front of the opener. If the front of the oporier was kept clear then he could not understood 
any person being burnt to death. He had seen fires in the press houses, but had never seep any 
person injured thereby. He had never seen the whole press house set on fire in an instant, Thf 
only way to prevent aooidonts was to prevent accumulations of ootton in front of the opener. Kq 
should say that aooidents were preventable, and if an accident happened the owner should bo batcf 
responsible, if culpable negligence on his part could bo proved. His firm had an opener at Tuti- 
corin. The press opener was not absolutely necessary to use, but it was advisable to use it. It 
mixed the cotton, opened it and made it in bettor condition for pressing. The appear- 
ance of the sample was also improved. In his experience they wore used everywhere, and from 
a commercial point of view it was essential to have an opener. If the machine in its present condi- 
tion wore declared dangerous, it would not be beyond the wit of man to deviBe some guard for 
it. By fixing a curved screen over the delivery end, the cotton would bo thrown on the ground 
immediately in front of the opener. In oa90 of fire in the opener the screen would prevent the 
burning cotton from being thrown from the mouth of the opener, broadcast over the press 
house and over the operatives* working in tho progs house, and would at any rate confine the fire 
in the beginning to the immediate vicinity of the delivery end of the opener. If prompt action 
wore taken it might bo prevented from spreading furthor. it would also reduce fatal accidents 
from burns to a minimum. If the cotton was thrown out, straight on to the ground, the ootton 
would not bo affected. The cotton would merely corno down straight instoad of being thrown all 
over the place, and the operatives would bo able to see any fire and run away. Genorally the 
ootton was flung up in the air, but there was no advantage in doing so. Ho had experimented at 
Shegaon, and although the operatives thought there was some gain in having the ootton hurled 
through the air, yet he was convinced that there was not, and that the ootton would ba just as 
good if delivered straight on the ground. It was also possible to introduce a back draught by the 
use of the curved soreen with a grating underneath which would clean the cotton much better 
than Hinging it all over the room. Ho allowed no women to work in front of tho opener and had 
no objection to a prohibition to that effect. The men also could work at the sides. 


Witness No. 256. 

Jfr. Bazanji Vadabhoy , Nagpur . 

Mr. Basanji Dado- I represent at Nngpur the Empress Mills -of tho Central India Spinning, Weaving and 

th<jy» Manufacturing Company, and also the ginning factories of tho same Company at Nagpur, Wardha, 

frrotia mama, fling.mghaty Warora, Akola nnd Ycotmnl. The numbers of men, women and children employed 
at the Empress Mills, Nagpur, and at the ginning factories, are given in statement E attached. 
Statement A, giving tho numbor of days in each year, during tho last ton years, on which our 
factory has worked over 1*2£ hours a (Jay, and tho average daily nnmbcr of hours for each year 
during that 10 year period, is attached. Tho ginning fact >ries have worked only il hours a day, 
or, when working night and d iy, 22 hours a day. Statement B gives tho avoraga production per 
spindle (wo hive only ring spindles) per hour of 6t, 10*, 10*, and 20 s, reeling yarn, for each 
month of the year for the last elovon years. Statement C gives a summary of tho same, showing 
tho average production of the same counts per spindle per hour for an average day of 11 hours, 
of 12 hours, and of 13 hours respectively. It will be noticed that tho s ho rtost. day gives the 
best average. But the increase is not hucIi as to make up the loss that would be caused by the 
curtailment of the working time. Tho production depends upon the supervision exercised inside 
tho mills. Tho stricter tho supervision, tho less will bo the difference in the average hourly 
production. Then, in consequence of tho long hours the men have usually to work, they have 
acquired tho habit of going out at certain intervals, whether tho day be long or short, and they 
take the same lime outside, so that while an hour spent this way is 1 l j f th of the working time on 
a long „day of 13 hours, it is [1th on a short day of 1 1 hours, which would tell against the 
production. If a regular working day of 11 hours bo adopted, and two recesses of hilf an hour 
each bo allowed, tho men would not nt*ed to go out as they do under present conditions. Only a 
few might find it necessary to do so. In this way, the dawdling habits of the workpe »p!o, of which 
so much is made, and which are really tho effect and not the cause of long hours, would be changed, 
and steady work done. We have a proof of this in tho case of females, who scarcely require to go 
out during working hours, as they have 3 recesses given them during the day. Wo allow 10 per 
cent, of the men to go out once in the morning, and once in the afternoon. They take alnut 30 
minutes in the morning, and 25 minutes in the afternoon. We provide passes for two and a half 
per cent . only of the women to go out, but only a few of them take advantage of these passes. The 
real advantago then in the short time working will consist in the reduced number of workpeople 
employed. This - may mean from 10 to 20 per cent, of the numbor employed according to the 
practice prevailing in the several mills. So many extra operatives freed would enable the mill 
owners to work their machinery to its full extent; as, no doubt, in most mills some of the machines 
are constantly stopped for want of hsnds. The evil of the badli or substitute system would 
mostly be done away with. The su^titutas are usually careless lazy loafers, who work when 
they please, and seldom take nny interest in their work, often spoiling it. Above ail, tho humaniz- 
ing influence that something like an ordinary day’s work will have upon the men will make them 
regular in attendance, and steady in application to their duties; they will take some interest in 
their work, which they generally do not at present, and will probably settle down to the mill life, 
which is at present unattractive, and only resorted to for the income it brings. Those unaccustom- 
ed to mill life regard it as worse than jail life. I have watched the English mill hand at work, 
and I have) passed many years watching the Indian operative at all times of the day, and I fiipery 
believe that the latter has harder work to do. The reason is obvious. In England the cotton 
used is of a far superior quality, And the yarn spun is of much finer counts, and at the same tins* 
most of the mills run ou the same counts from year's eud to year's end, making them a speciality 
Consequently there are few “piecings,” “dofiUgs,” and M creeling,” even though the hand 
has to tend a comparatively large number of spindles. In an , Indian mill, the option qsed is et 
>r quality, tnagy managers and agents take a pride in making the mixings as low as possibly 
yam spun is of the ooarae counts, and at the same time there is a great variety of theijfc* 
^ luentlj there are incessant , •• pieciqgs,” •* dofflqgs , mi “ pilings.” No ^pudm 
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worker wants to go odt as often as ho can find ar chance. While he is out his machine is rnnning, 
and some onq, who must be a spare hand, whatever he may bo oallod, has to mind it. This, and 
the spinning of ooarso counts, are the realcftUBes of 50 to 100 per cent. — or, as one writer tried 
to make pat 300 per cent . — of extra hands being employed in a Indian mill. If mill life Oodld 
be made attractive, labour could easily be made plentiful, and further extensions made possible 
in the mill industry, I must admit that for two or even throe years the mil] owners will have to 
sacrifice n portion of their profits, and even pay increased wages to make up the workpeoplo*s loss 
in wages duo to short time. But the benefits to be gained ultimately will be far greater than the 
loss, as has been proved in the case of the Lancashire mills which work 56 hours a wook and pay 
high wages. If a twelvo hours day bo fixed, mills will have to bo worked by artificial light on 
short days, and extra expense will bo caused, besides making it disagreeable to workpeople* 
Statement D, showing the percentage of waste made from carding to spinning point during the 
last 10 years, for an 11, 12 and 13 hours day, respectively, is annexed. The blow room loss is 
not taken into account, as it chiefly depends upon tho class of cotton need. I think that, to meet 
the convenience of tho certifying surgeon, who cannot bo expected to be present at the mill daily, 
an employee should be allowed to work for a week at most, pending examination for a cerficate 
of physical fitness, as well as of ago, prior to tho omplgyment of children on half-time. Our rule 
is to send the children for examination twice a week to the Civil Surgeon, who is efrojjicio factory 
inspector also, and the arrangement has proved satisfactory. I doubt very much whother the 
recommendation that n6 half-timer should bo permitted to work as an adult unless medically 
certified as physically fit for full-timo work can bo practically carried out. I can suggest no 
safeguards with the object of preventing half-timers who are rofusod certificates as adults in the 
factory in which they have worked from obtaining employment us adults at some other factory. 
Medical opinion has differed so much even as to age that children who have passed as under ago 
before ono officer have passed as adults before another, aud vice versa, 1 u some cases, the same 
medical officer has been led to give different certificates to the sumo person. I have known fall 
grown women reported by the medical officer as under age, and in one case a married woman, the 
mother of a child, whs certified as a child, while her younger and unmarried sister was certified 
as an adult. The certificate of ph} r sical fitness will certainly lead to much greater confusion, 
as it will entirely depend upon tho personal notions of each examiner. If it be decided to 
restrict tho hours of adult labour, it would bo preferablo to fix a maximum number of hours, 
leaving it to tho discretion of oaoh individual employer to sottle tho time for the commencement 
and the termination of the day’s work, subject to tho condition that ho should, at the beginning 
of each mouth, give notice to the factory inspector of the time ho proposes to work during v the 
month, in the same manner as he does at present regarding holidays. I think that factory 
inspectors of Indian training aud experience would bo more suitable than inspectors from the 
United Kingdom. If English experience be considered necessary, tho best plan would bo to send 
inspectors, appointed in India, for a few months to England. Any law that may be introduced 
restricting the working hours of adult inales should contain ample provisions for as muck 
elasticity as practicable in its actual operation, so that adult males, though prevented from 
attending to moving machinery insido factories, may, on occasions, be able to work overtime and 
earn extra wages by working in mixing rooms, carrying loads, cleaning, repairing, etc.; the main 
object of tho restriction being to obviate regular confinement inside factories, among moving 
machinery, constantly from day to day. The housing of factory hands must bo left to the 
discretion of factory owners ; it is a matter in which they have to consult their own interest. I 
may, however, add that local workers in our city havo generally their own huts, and would not 
leave them for any that wo may provide for them. They have their own local associations and 
surroundings, which they would not like to give up. Wo have put up buildings for imported 
labourers, who might bike kindly to them. I wish to point out how the mill hands keep 
constantly changing. Wo had, on the first day of 1907, — 

Hands pro aont 

Honda absent 

Total hands on tho master roll 

Wo took on daring tho year ... 

making ... 

Bat wo had, on the last day of tho year, ... 


making ... 

leaving a defioionoy of 


4.543 

788 

5,331 

4,915 hands 

10 246 hands in all. 
5,124 hands present. 
1,175 hands absent. 

6,299 hands in all. 
3,947 hands. 


Thus, during the year, between 4,000 and 5,000 hands changed their employment. Among tbesjp 
there have been those who only joined for a short time aud left, and others who had left Bervicp 
once and rejoined. Thus, besides irregular attendance, constant changes of employment occur 
whioh must tell on the steady working and production of mills, and in this way cause loss to mitt 
owners. This fact also makes it clear that long hours are not advantageous to the employers. 
There is no trade union among mill hands. If there bo any grievance in any brartoh or department, 
a few men appear before the manager or bis assistant and bring it to his notice, and h^s decision jjs 
submitted to. There has been no strike in our mills for the last 30 years. There was one about 
that time, just at tho starting of tjhe mills, owing to a misunderstanding as to the rate of: piece*wpdk 
for weavers. There is mpre independence being shown latterly than before, as work oan easily be 
obtained elsewhere. However, when the men are treated with justice and some liberality, ltyup 
trouble arises. I would not propose to raise the limit of working hours for women to 12, if tbehours 
of work for men be limited to la. I do not believe our men generally save money. A sma|L 
percentage do; but mostly they are in debt, or live from hand to mouth.' They are in ifee hf%l 
of spending what they get. Local men do go away on pilgrimage, or tor other pur^— 
for a month, after a year or two’s work. They do not as a rule put in the Whole , 

consider they roust absent themselves for domestic purposes or other reasons fo r %p oj| 
days a month, in addition to the regular weekly holidays. A sUteihen^F-^hqw 
apee pf " workpeople is submitted. The up*QQupiry men if ho, fye still 
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XM&* native placet* go there for two or three months after 8 or 4 years' service. They generally obtain 
leave for the purpose, and rejoin their service on return. The mill hands do drink, but not to 
such a great extent that it may be considered a habitual vice. Statement 0, showing the 
percentage of workers present and absent each month, for 21 months, is submitted. Though it 
seems anomalous, it is necessary to limit by legislation the working hours of adult males employed 
in charge of machinery moving by power inside factories. This is not considered necessary in 
other civilized countries, because the work of the men greatly depends upon that of women, 
whose working time is limited by law, and who are employed in much larger numbers than in 
India ; and also because thore are Trade Unions to look after the men's interests. I cannot say 
that the physiqne of workers has been noticeably affected by long hours. Their health seems to 
be about the same as, if not somewhat better than, that of other people of their class. This is duo, 
I think, to their irregular attendance, and to their long absence at certain intervals. Consider- 
ing tho wages they oarn, their health might bo better ; they might enjoy better home life ; they 
might not absent themselves so much ; and their employers might he benefited by regular, steady, 
and more skilful work, if they work shorter hours. Under present conditions, what skill they 
acquire at the commencement of their mill life comes to a standstill after a short period, as they 
become listless and indifferent owing to the monotonous grinding work from dawn to dusk, and 
even later. It is Raid that the men are, owing to scarcity of labour, masters of the situation, 
and can command their own terms. This is only partially true. They have no cohesion, and have 
not the moans to stand out long for what they may consider to bo their rights, being, most of them, 
in debt. Whatever they may havo gained in tho way of increased wages, Ac., has been due to the 
rivalry among the factory owners themsolves, who bid against each other in their eagerness to secure 
labour. Tho number of working hours should bo limited to 11, it being left to tho discretion or 
convenience of factory owners when to Btart and stop work, provided that they give notice to the 
factory inspector at the beginning of each month of their proposed arrangements, ns they now do 
under tho present Act regarding holidays. If daylight working only is to bo permitted, tho working 
time will have to be varied according to the time of sun-rise and sun-sot. If the time is to bo legally 
fixed, it may be from 6 A.M. to 6 pm. But this will not admit of actual daylight working, for 
the full-time, on all days of tho year. Two intervals of half an hour each should bo allowed, 
the engines being stopped from 10 A.M. to 10-30 am., and from 1-30 P.M. to 2 p.m. This would 
divide the day for recesses fairly well, and prevent to a great extent a largo number of hands 
leaving their work and flocking out at frequent intervals. This, in itself, will bo an advantage) to 
employers, who now complain of the dawdling habits of the workpeople. The long hours are really 
the c i use of such habit®, rather than the effect. In tho case of women wo allow three recesses, 
one of half anAour at 9 A.M., another of three quarters of an hour at 12 noon, and a third of a 
quarter of an hour at 3 p.m., when they all go out, and therefore few require to go out at other 
times of the day. I have no experience of the day-shift system ; but T should say from t> A.M. to 
9 p.m. would be more healthful to the worki^ople thin from 5 A.M. to 8 p M.. as tho legal working 
hours, provided that no adult malo worked for more than 12 hours out of every 24 hours. I 
believe an hour in the morning is more likely to be enjoyed as a real rest than the same time in 
the evening, which might be wasted. I havo not noticed any physical deterioration duo to tho illegal 
employment as adults of persons between the ages of twelve and fourteen. But it would bo 
more to the point to check tho illegal practices, whore they exist-, than to add to them by creating 
anew class of 44 young persons,’* and affording furrher opportunities for illegal employment. If 
illegal pi notices cannot be checked in one case, they arc likely to bo doubled in the two cases. 

I enn see no n r 'CP88 ty for creating by law a special class of workers intermediate between the 
half-timers and tho adult, and corresponding to 44 young persons ” under the English Act, whose 
working hours should be restricted. It is difficult and perplexing as it is to ascertain the a^es of 
ohildten between 9 and 14, and it will bo much worse in the case of young persons. In England 
tho birth certificates would greatly help tho ascertainment of age. In India there) are no such 
certificates and the appearance and physical characteristics of Indian children and youths are so 
varied that, experienced modicnl men have often been misled as to their right age. It. would he 
most difficult, if not impossible, to maintain a special register of all workers under the ago of 
sixteen to facilitate inquiries ns to tho physical fitness of the youngest adults 'to work full time, 
for tho rongon that it is not possible to ascertain tho age with any degree of accuracy or reliability. 
It would be mere guess work. The only guide will be the medical certificate of a half timer; 
but there would bo other young persons over tho age of 14 engaged who might never have worked 
as 44 children,” or who might have coine from other factories without any certificate. If anoloven 
hours day be fixed, half-timers would have to work only for 5| hours, and this would benefit them 
in their growing age. Thore would thus bo loss chance of physically unfit young persons having 
to work full-time, which, in itself, would also bo red need. The employment of women at night 
should be prohihitedvin large factories working throughout the year; hut such a prohibition would 
cause hardship to poor women who only work in “ seasonal " factories, such as ginning factories, 
and therefore this should be allowed. The minimum age at which children are allowed to work 
in factori“8 need not be raised beyond nine. So far as my experience goes, nine-year old children 
do not find it a strain on their constitution to work half-time. They seem to he quito lively and 
active when leaving their work. Not only so, but they havo been noticed carrying loads for out- 
side contractors at piece-work rates, which are a few cowrios for each loads after they have left 
the mills. An eleven hours day in their case would further decrease their task inside the mills, 
as they would have only 5J hours to work. Instead of raising their age, it would be preferable to 
roduce their hours of works from 7 to or 6 hours, according to whether an eleven or twelve hours 
day wore legally fixed. Certificates of age should bo required before children are allowed to work 
in factories. But there is suoh a difference of opinion among medical men themselves as to 
physical fitness that there is no likelihood of uniformity being observed in certifying it, and there 
is sure to be unnecessary annoyance and friction on this score. The age certificate may show that 
a child is physically fit or not ; but it must be left to the discretion of the employer, or parent 
or guardian of the employee, whether the child shall be allowed to work or ^ not. If a child 
certified to be physically unfit be prevented from employment in a factory, it is likely to be put to 
outside, and for smaller remuneration. It is unnecessary to require certificates of 
physical fitness before children who have hitherto worked half-time are allowed to 
ie as adults. The certificates already granted to children should be* considered 
should be prescribed by law that children should be employed in single sets. It 
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being compulsory under the present Act to givo children half an hour’s recess time, our rule is to All .fauiiji 
have one set from 5 A.x. or after to 9 a.m., and from 4 p.m., to 7 pm. or before, according to starting DsdaUn^ 
and stopping time of the engines during long or short days as the case may be, and another set from 
9 a.m. to 12 noon, and from 12-30 p.m. to 4 p.m. The two sets exchange their hours of attendance 
about once a fortnight, usually after a stop day. Factory owners should not be obliged to provide 
elementary education at their own expense, for children working in their factories. Irrespective 
of ther expense, it may oanse friotion if children are compelled to attend sehool before or after their 
work is done, and it may lead to illegal employment also, unless it be clearly laid down that the 
school shall be outside the factory premises. Government aro contemplating free primary educa- 
tion, and if this be done, the expense of maintaining a school need not fall on the factory owners. 
Non-working young children should bo prohibited from accompanying workers to dangerous or 
unhealthy parts of factories. An enclosure within the mill compound may be provided for them, 
with a matron to look after them, but it is likoly that caste prejudices may come in the way of 
the employment of a matron. Simple practical rules which can bo easily carried out by man agora 
of factories, such as a fan to move so many cubic feet of air per minute for a certain area, 
should be prescribed to secure satisfactory ventilation. There is less probability of the air being 
vitiated in Indian factories than in the English, the sun being a poworful agent of purification 
here. If the examination of air be left to scientists, there may he no end to minutely defined 
rules which cannot bo practically carried out. We ventilate our factories by means of propeller 
fans drawing in air from the top of chimneys specially built for the purpose, and propelling and 
distributing it in rooms through tunnels made in tho floor covorod over with perforated boards, 
or through overhead pipes having openings at certain distances, Thero is no necessity in India 
for prescribing a standard of moisturo for tho air in factories. It would bo impossible to infnso 
too much steam, if steam bo nsed, without making the factory intolorably hot, and this neither 
factory-owner nor mill operatives will find beneficial. Nor will too much water be found to be 
beneficial. In this matter, tho Indian conditions aro quite different from those of Kngland ; and 
factory owners had better be left to look to thoir own interests. Our climate being extremely dry, 
we humidify the air which is propelled for ventilation by means of water- jets forced through 
nozzles at a high pressure, and aro thus able to obtain not only the required moisture, but to cool 
tho temperature of the rooms by about 18 to 20° on hot days. A fair standard of parity ' for the 
water used for humidifying purposes may be fixed, but tho fear is that if loft to scientists it may 
be carried to extremes, and unnecessary trouble and expense caused to factory owners. The water 
usually used by the factories is not likely to bo found so injurious to tlio health of the operatives 
as to require a special provision in tho Act. prescribing a standard of purity to ensure its being 
reasonably pure. No necessity has been found to exist for the standard of latrine accommodation 
being raised from one seat for every 50 worker* to one for 25 workers. , Actual observations were 
made and It w:is found that latrines remained vacant at intervals; and that oven if all tho 50 
persons used a B'-at in a day of 12 hours,- it would give each person 14£ minutes, which is really 
too long a time, IrS't than 5 minutes being usually takt£. It was also ascertained that half tho 
workers had answered, the calls of naturo before corning to the mills. They h id no eatiso to com- 
plain of any inconvenience, Besides the latrines, urinals and smoking accommodation are provided. 

Even if increased accommodation were provided, it is not. to b« supposed that larger numbers of 
hands would be allowed to leave their work at one and tho samo time. It would only cause use- 
less expenditure and unnecessary occupation of valuable land. In tho raso of small factories, em- 
ploying say about, 100 porsons, one scat for 25 persons would bo necessary, as one or two seats would 
obviously be insufficient. 

The Central Provinces and Bernr Government ha v*, however, introduced a rnlo recently raising 
the accommodation t > one seat for ffo persons. All doors of working rooms should be hung so as 
to open readily from tlio inside outwards in case of fire. I am not- aware that further precautions 
for fencing machinery are necessary. From tirn" to time, as experience suggest*, new guards have, 
at tin' in-tanee of factory inspectors, or of the mill owners themselves, been providod. It is 
absolutely necessary that arrangements should be made to secure uniformity in the administration 
of (ho Factory A< t. throughout India* All rules should be issued through a oeutrnl authority, even 
though local conditions may require special treatment. In fart, all inspectors should be under 
one special head, under whoso sanction all orders should bo passed, and to whom appeals could 
bo made against any orders passed by the local inspectors. It has boon found in practice Hint each 
inspector li»s bis own ideas about fencing machinery, and other matters, and frequont changes or 
additions have to be made to satisfy his requirements. This would bo avoided if all orders could 
bo passed through tho central authority. It has only recently boon revealed to tho Commission 
how half-ti mors have been illegally employed on whole time in Cawnporoand Agra, and even in 
tho capital city of Calcutta, with the full knowledge of all tho authorities concorned. This would 
not have occurred ii a coutral authority had administered the Factory Act.. I believe that in 
Calcutta, and probably in all Bengal and the United Provinces, the cleaning of machinery is oon- 
sidered as repairs, and is allowed to be done on Sundays and holidays, while a Bombay mill was 
rightly prosecuted for this under tho Act, and it is strictly prohibited in Bombay and in those Pro- 
vinces. Another instance is that, whilo throughout India the latrine accommodation is one seat * 

for 50 persons, in tho Central Provinces and Borars a rule has recently been introduced, requiring 
one seat for every 35 persons. When such different practices aro permitted, absolute injustice is 
done to those who submit to strict rules, and who are competitors in tho same line of business with 
those who work under easier conditions. There does not seem to be any necessity for full-time 
medical inspectors of factories. The factory inspectors shonld be sufficiently competent to secure 
the due observance of the Act. They may consult the Civil Surgeons on any sanitary points they 
may have a doubt about. But when once a year or so the sanitary conditions of a factory have 
been inspected by a medical officer, he would have nothing farther to do to assist tho inspectors, who Afc 
would be guided by such rules as the Civil Surgeons or health officers might lay down from timO 
to time. Besides, if a full-time medical officer be appointed, say in these Provinces, he may not be 
available for tbe examination of children as required by the employers, and the ohildren would, 
have to work in factories for some time without certificates. In cities like Bombay and OelouM% 
wpth their Buburbs y it may be necessary to employ full-time medical offioera* 
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STATEMENT B.— Average pro 
No. 6s Twist 




1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 



Average 
hours 
worked 
per day. 

Production 
per hour. 

Hours 

workod. 

Production 
per hour. 

HonrB 

worked. 

Production 
per hour. 

Hours 

worked. 

Produc- 
tion per 
hour. 

Hours 

worked. 

Prod no- 
tion per 
hour. 

Hours 

workod. 

Produo* 
tion per 
hour. 



• 

Ozs. 


Ozs. 


Ons. 


Oss. 


Ozs. 


Oss. 

January 

••• 

107(5 

2823 

10*89 

3'2G0 

10*92 

3*257 

10*78 

2*737 

10*93 

2*661 

10*70 

3 094 

February 

... 

11*089 

2*907 

11*31 

3739 

11*31 

3*338 

1182 

2-658 

11*16 

3*021 

11*12 

3*131 

March 

... 

11688 

8*267 

11*67 

3198 

11*65 

3*250 

1170 

2*736 

11*65 

2*828 

11*47 

3*066 

April 

Ml 

12*830 

3*179 

12*36 

8 407 

12*33 

3*236 

12*11 

2-056 

12*29 

2*519 

12*19 

2*932 

May 

• M 

12*880 

3*075 

12*82 

3*188 

12 78 

3*103 

12-81 

2*978 

12*80 

2*706 

12*61 

2*962 

June 

• M 

mw 

3303 

12*r5 

3*100 

13*03 

3*160 

12*97 

2989 

13*96 

2*651 

12*91 

2888 

July 

... 

fa 81 

8*093 

12*69 

8*200 

12*75 

3*230 

12*71 

2*966 

12*68 

2*647 

12 64 

3*011 

AugUBt 


12 21 

2*G09 

1235 

3*202 

12*60 

3*097 

18*85 

2*879 

12*27 

2940 

12*32 

3*019 

Soptember 

... 

11-89 

2*759 

12 38 

3*191 

11 97 

3*135 

31*88 

2*960 

11*82 

2 959 

11*67 

2*993 

Ootober 

... 

1151 

3*280 

1150 

2*319 

1157 

er 

11*49 

3*100 

11*33 

2 975 

11*29 

3*101 

November 

Ml 

19-96 

3*190 

11*60 

^ 3 407 

11*09 

3*225 

11*01 

2*960 

10*97 

3*200 

10 80 

2*967 

Dooembor 

... 

10-75 

3*211 

10 79 

3*289 

10*79 

2G12 

10*76 

2860 

10*66 

3*383 

io*i2 : 

i 

3*062 


No. 1G« Twist 


January 

... 

10*785 

1*093 

10 89 

i oor, 

10 92 

1*030 

10*78 

1*007 

10*03 

*992 

10-70 

*973 

February 

... 

11 0d9 

1 148 

11*31 

1*079 

11-31 

1-066 

11-32 

1007 

11*16 

1-028 

11*12 

1*019 

March 

... 

11-068 

1*115 

1107 

10G9 

11*05 

1*039 

11*70 

1*007 

11*05 

*985 

11*47 

1*011 

April 

... 

12 330 

1*120 

12 36 

1 08C 

12*33 

1*011 

12*14 

1-011 

12-29 

*943 

12*19 

*976 

May 

... 

12*8E0 

1*039 

12-82 

1*045 

12*78 

*944 

12'8I 

10)8 

32*80 

1*025 

12*64 

*968 

Juno 

IM 

12*990 

1*089 

1285 

*993 

1303 

1*040 

1297 

1*029 

12*96 

*992 

1291 

*974 

July 


12*81 

1*084 

12*69 

•996 

12*75 

1*007 

12 74 

0 978 

12*68 

9*66 

i 

12*64 

*975 

August 

090 

1221 

0*998 

12*35 

1*006 

12*00 

1031 

12*35 

‘989 

12*27 

1*002 

12*82 

*989 

8eptomb«r 

Ml 

11*89 

1*023 

1288 

0*975 

11*97 

1*021 

11*88 

*971 

12*S2 

•996 

11*67 

1*099 

Ootober 

... 

11*52 

1*064 

11*50 

1*035 

11*57 

i 

*984 

1149 

*961 

1188 

*999 

11*29 

*78 

November 


10*96 

1*040 

11*60 

1*082 

11*09 

*992 

11*01 

•962 

1097 

1*029 

10*80 

1*78 

Booemb^ 

Ml 

10*75 

1*122 

10*790 

1*088 

10*79 

*996 

10*70 

1*000 

1(766 

im 

1*744* 

1*818 


Auction per spindle per hour 
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1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Honrs 

worked. 

Production 
per hoar. 

Hours 

worked. 

Production 
per hour. 

Honrs 

workod. 

Production 
par hour. 

Hour? 

workod. 

Production 
par hour. 

Honrs 

worked. 

Production 
Per hour. 


Ozs. 


OZB. 


Ozs. 


Ozs. 


Ozs. 

.10-58 

3*35 

10*86 

2-814 

10*68 

2*450 

10*64 

2 569 

10*64 

2*095 

1092 

3*213 

11*10 

2*697 

1103 

2*338 

11*05 

2-440 

10*77 

2466 

11-49 

2*951 

11*88 

2*593 

11*54 

2221 

11-49 

2*164 

1150 

2*658 

12*22 

2-687 

12*37 

2 577 

12-44 

2*142 

11 72 

2 379 

11 C6 

2356 

12-07 

2-738 

12 66 

2*200 

12*80 

2 239 

12 'C0 

2*32 

12*09 

2578 

1275 

2*740 

12-86 

2*265 

1283 

2*445 

12*71 

2*415 

12 66 

2*514 

1272 

2*777 

12 67 

2*338 

12*60 

2*375 

12-43 

2 345 

12*26 

2559 

12*23 

2*781 

12-33 

2*165 

12*34 

2*479 

1204 

2-473 

32*02 

2-469 

11*92 

2*919 

11*69 

2-351 

11-75 

2*444 

11*70 

2*511 

11*59 

2*661 










• 

11-47 

2*834 

11-30 

2*595 

11*37 . 

2*375 

11*24 

2606 

1122 

2*701 

10*87 

2*650 

11*01 

2479 

10*78 

2*116 

11-67^ 

2 108 

1085 

2*793 

10-76 

2*689 

• 

10 72 

2’492 

10*57 

2*155 

10*45 

2*192 

10*38 

2*802 

Reeling. 






10*53 

*979 

1086 

1*001 

10 68 • 

*879 

10*64 

■ 

10*64 

*766 

1098 

*941 

11*10 

984 

i 

11-03 

‘850 

1105 

*830 

10*77 

•736 

11*49 

-900 

11*38 

*875 

11*54 

*801 

11*49 

*778 

11*50 

•745 

12*22 

*884 

12 37 

‘846 

12*44 

802 

11*73 

*756 

11*96 

•783 

12*07 

*985 

12*66 

*843 

12*80 

*827 

12*00 

*707 

12*69 

•740 

12*75 

*955 

12*86 

*850 

12-83 

*867 

12*74 

*768 

12*66 

•770 

12*72 

*964 

12*67 

*875 

12*60 

1 

‘834 

11-43 

•711 

12*26 

*788 

12*28 

1*056 

12*33 

*843 

12*34 

*871 

12*04 


12*02 

*775 

U*92 

1*063 

11-69 

*881 

11*75 

*728 

11-70 

*748 

11*59 

*750 

11*47 

1*018 

m 

*874 

11-87 

*786 

11*24 

*725 

11*22 

*760 

10*87 

1*082 

11*04 

*889 

10*78 

*718 

10*67 

*778 

10*85 

*781 

10*76 

1*094 

10*72 

■ 

10*57 

*739 

10-45 

<764 

10*88 

*808 
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STATEMENT B. — Average production 

* No. 10* Twist 




1897. 

1698. 


1899. 

1900- 

1901. 

1902. 



Average 
hours 
worked 
per day 

Production 
per hour. 

Hour* 

worked. 

Production 
per hour. 

Honrs 

worked. 

Production 
per hour. 

| Hours 
worked. 

Pro- 

duction 

per 

hour. 

Hours 

worked. 

Pro- 

duction 

per 

hour. 

Hours 

worked. 

Pro- 

duction 

u per 

hour. 




Ozs. 


Ozs. 


Ozs. 


Ozs. 


Ozs. 


Oss. 

January 

... 

JO‘785 

1-620 

1089 

1-585 

10-92 

1-728 

10-78 

1-701 

10-93 

1*693 

10*70 

1-821 

February 

•et 

11089 

1-619 

11-81 

1-697 

11*34 

1681 

11-32 

1-691 

11*16 

1604 

11 12 

1‘507 

March ... 

••• 

11688 

1765 

11-67 

1-661 

1165 

1*602 

11*70 

1-716 

11-65 

1*687 

11-47 

1-539 

April ... 

•te 

12 330 

1-654 

12-36 

1-613 


1688 

12-44 

1-689 

12-29 

1613 

1219 

1*521 

May 


12880 

1620 

12*82 

1-569 

12-78 

1-592 

12-81 

1*641 

12-80 

1-593 

12-64 

1589 

Jana ... 


12-990 

1' 

1-663 

12-85 

1-645 

13-03 

1668 

12 97 

1-663 

12-96 

1*553 

1291 

1-508 

July 


12-84 | 

1-704 

1269 

1-627 

12-75 

1659 

12*74 

1595 

12-68 

1-611 

12’64 

1*535 

• 

August ... 


12*24 

1-568 

1 

12 

1-665 

12*60 

1714 

12-35 

1-599 

12-27 

1*679 

123a 

1*554 

September 

ate 

1189 

1-611 

12-38 

1*601 

11-97 

1-748 

11-88 

1-585 

1182 

1-622 

1167 

1*519 

October ... 

• •• 

11*52 

1-640 

11-50 

1 628 

11-57 

1-673 

11-49 

1-593 

11-33 

1-572 

11-29 

1*571 

November 


10*96 

1*585 

11-60 

1*703 

1109 

1-719 

11*04 

1664 

l'>-97 

1-625 

1080 

1-592 

December 

... 

1075 

1*613 

10-79 

1-674 

10*79 

1-718 

1076 

1-670 

1066 

1*612 

10-42 

1-660 


No. 20* Twior 


January 

10-785 

•785 

1089 

•760 

10*92 

•704 

1078 

- 7z3 

1093 

•678 

10-79 

*698 

February 

11089 

•825 

11*81 

•755 

11-34 

725 

11-32 

•737 

11*10 

*655 

1212 

•701 

MaroU ... ••• 

11*688 

•777 

1167 

•750 

11 35 

•717 

11-70 

■739 

11-65 

*703 

11*47 

•660 

April ... ••• 

12-380 

•805 

12-36 

•738 

12 33 

•714 

12-44 

732 

12*29 

651 

1219 

1 

•671 

May ... 

12*880 

-772 

1282 

•720 

12-78 

•701 

12*81 

•724 

12-80 

•657 

12-64 

* 6 fe 

Juut ... ••• 

12 990 

•795 

12*85 

*719 

13 03 j 

•725 

12 97 

7*22 

12-96 

*664 

1291 

«* 

July ... 

12 84 

•781 

12-69 

• 697 

12-75 

•712 

12 74 

•670 

ms 

•669 

: 12*64 

•6ft 

August ... 

12*24 

•696 

1225 

•702 

12*60 

•715 

12 35 

*677 

12*27 

•660 

1 

12-32 

*702 

September 

11*89 

•709 

12-38 

•694 

11-97 

•710 

1188 

*670 

11*82 

•660 

11*67 

** 

•October _ ... 

11*52 

•725 

11-80 

•727 

11-57 

•710 

11-48 

•665 

11*88 

: *697 

11*29 

i 

•708 

November 

10*56 

786 

11-60 

•741 

' 1109 

•738 

; 11*04 

•680 

10*97 

•709 

10*80 

• a * 

December / 

fa 

| 10*75 

■780 

10-79 

•785 

1079 

•714 

j 10 76 

•705 

10*86 

•too 

1 10*42 




per spindle per A our— conoid. 

Reeling. 


Ifagpur. 




ifc&tuH. 

DtMhey. 


1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1 

1906. 

1907. | 

f Hours 
worked. 

Production 
per hour. 

Hours 

worked 

Production 
per hour. 

Hours. 

worked. 

Production 
per hour. 

■B 

* 

Production 
per hour. 

Honrs 

worked. 

Production 
%er hour. 


Ozs. 


Ozs. 


c- 

Ozs. 


Ozs. 


Ozs. 

10*58 

1616 

: 10*86 

1*537 

10*68 

1'5?0 

10 64 

1*524 

1061 

1*585 

10*92 

1*694 

1110 

1*587 

1003 

1*489 

11*05 

1*496 

10*77 

1*528 

1V40 

1*591 

11*38 

1*425 

11*54 

1*357 

11*49 

1*397 

11*50 

1M7 

12*22 

1-839 

12*37 

1*421 

12*41 

1*378 

11-72 

1*421 

11-96 

1*540 

12)7 

1*550 

126G 

1*891 

12*80 

1*420 

1260 

1*456 

12-69 

1*555 

12*75 

1*531 

12-86 

1*420 

12 83 

1*495 

12*74 

1-399 

12*66 

* 

1*619 

% 

12*72 

1*510 

12*67 

1*409 

12*60 

1*443 

« 

1213 

1*896 

12 £6 

153 

12*28 

1*542 

12*33 

1*474 

12*34 

1*516 

12*04 

1*502 

12 02 

1*557 

1192 

1*519 

11*69 

1*480 

11*75 

1*4G7 

11*70 

1*473 

11*59 

1*603 

11*47 

1*545 

11*30 

1*523 

11*37 

1*507 

11*24 

1*502 

11*22 

1-594 

10*87 ' 

1*550 

11*04 

1548 

10*78 

1-498 

11*67 

£ 

* 1*658 

10*85 

1*644 

10*78 

1*578 

10*72 

1*512 

10*57 

1*520 

10*45 

1*605 

10 38 

1*663 


Reeling. 


10 53 

724 

10-86 

•685 

10*68 

*644 

10*64 

*639 

10-64 

•615 

10*92 

*735 

11*10 

*622 

11*03 

*677 

11*05 

*610 

10-77 

*563 

11*49 

*709 

11-38 

*610 

11*54 

*656 

| 11*49 

*556 

11-50 

*578 

12*22 

682 

12*37 

•570 

12*44 

*625 

! 11*72 

*560 

11-96 

•613 

14-67 

*719 

12-66 

•585 

12*80 

*625 

' 12*60 

*S42 

12*69 

*596 

18*75 

724 

12-86 

*645 

12*83 

‘714 

12*74 

*594 

12*66 

*599 

18*72 

*672 

12*67 

*646 

12*60 

f 

4 

B 

12*48 

•547 

12 26 

•571 

12*28 

•702 

12*33 

•681 

' 12-34 

L‘ 

B 

12*04 

B 

1202 

*602 

11*92 

) 

•714 * 

11*69 


j 

? n*75 

i 

•604 

11*70 

B 

U-S9 

*615 

11-47 

! 

; *702 

. 11*80 

B 

! 11-87 

*8(8 

11-24 

^9 

1122 


10W 

*726 

1P04 

# 


IfriB 

•Ml 

11-67 

B 

1088 

B 

wit 

‘7» 

10*72 


mi 

'648 

10-45 

? *600 

10-88 

B1 



• 

BBS. 

> ... . > ■ 
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Nagpur 


Mr. Bannji 
Dadftbhoy. 


STATEMENT t. — Production por spindle per hour ( eleven years * average). 

No. 0* Twist Reeling. 


11 HOURS A DAY. 

12 HOUBB A DAY. 

L 

i 

18 HOUBB A DAY. 

1 










' t 

Month. 

Average 

hours 

workod. 

Production 

per 

hour. 

Month. 

Average 

hours 

woj^ed. 

Production 

per 

hour. 


Month. 

Average 

hf'urs 

worked. 

Production 

per 

hours. 



OZ8. 



Ozs. 




• 

Ost. 

January ... 

1078 

2-827 

March ... 

11-57 

2*812 

May 

... 

12*71 

2*748 

February ... 

1113 

2*858 

April 

12-24 

2*736 

Juno 



12-87 

2*771 

November 

1097 

2*829 

August ... 

1228 

2 740 

July 

... 

18-64 

2777 

Doooxnbcr ... 

4 10-68 

* 2*827 

i 

September 

11-84 

2807 




... 

• M 

W • 



Ootobor ... 

1139 

2 934 

« 


... 

... 

1 

Total 

43*50 

U '311 

Total 

59 33 

14*029 


Total 

38 25 

8280 

Average 

10 87 

2-835 

Avorago 

11-86 

2 806 

Average 

12-75 

2-780 


No. 18* Twist Reeling. 


11 HOURS A DAY. 

12 HOURS A DAY. 

13 HOUBB A DAY. 

Month. 

Average 

hours 

workod. 

Production 

per 

hour. 

Month. 

Average 

hours 

worked. 

Production 

per 

Lour. 

Month. 

Average 

hours 

worked. 

Production 

per 

hoar. 



OZB. 




Ozs. 

• 




Oh. 

January ... 

i 

10*76 

*957 

March ... 

... 

11*57 

*939 

May 

... 


12*74 

•on 

February ... 

11*13 

-966 

April ... 

... 

12*24 

*925 

Jnno 

•ea 

••• 

1287 

*909 

November 

10*97 

-939 

August ... 


1228 

■937 

(Bljr 

•it 

... 

12*64 

-Ml 

December... 

10*64 

946 

September 

•as 

11*84 

*927 


• it III 


... 



i 


Ootober ... 

... 

11*89 

i 

*922 


... M 


V 

•ee 

1 

Total 

43 50 

3808 

j 

Total 

... 

59*32 

4*650 


Total 

a 

38*25 

« 

2*781 

Avtfage 

10*87 

•952 

Average 

ate 

11*86 

\ 

*980 

Average 

••• 

1275 

4 

m 
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STATEMENT C.— conoid. 
No. 10« Twist Reeling. 


Mr. Basutfl 
Dadab hoyw 


* » • 

U boon a day. 

« 

12 hoars a day. 

13 hourB a day. 

% 

Month. 

Average 

hours 

worked. 

Produc- 

tion 

per hoar. 

Month. 

Average 

hours 

worked. 

Produc- 

tion 

per hour. 

Month. 

Average 

hoars. 

worked. 

Produc- 

tion 

per hour. 



• 

Oes. 



Oes. 





Osi. 

January ~ 

... 

10-70 

1*613 

Maroh 

11*57 

1*572 

May 

... 

... 

12*74 

1*596 

February ... 

... 

11*13 

1*504 

April 

12*24 

1*555 

June 

... 

... 

12*87 

1*559 

November «• 

... 

1007 

1*616 

August 

1298 

1*570 

July 

... 

... 

12*61 

1-548 

Deoombar ... 

... 

10*64 

16*20 

September ... 

11*81 

1*569 









. 

October ... 

11*39 

1*577 



• 

« 



* 

Total 


43*50 

6*442 

Total 

* 

60-32 

7*852 


Total 

• 

28*25 

4*649 

Average 

... 

10*37 

1*610 

Average 

11^6 

15*70 


Average 

set 

12*75 

1*548 


No. 20* Twist Reeling. 


11 hours a day. 

i 

1 12 hours a day. 


13 hours a day. 

Month. 

Average 

hours 

worked. 

Produc- 

tion 

per hour. 

Month. 


Average 

hourB 

worked. 

Produc- 

tion 

per hbu& 

Month. 

! 

Average 

hours 

worked. 

Produc- 

tion 

per hour. 




Oss. 




Oes. 





Oss. 

January 

••• 

10*76 

*606 

Maroh 

... 

11*57 

*678 

May 

... 

... 

1274 

*668 

February ... 

IM 

11*18 

*691 

April ••• 

... 

' 12*24 

•660 

June 

... 

... 

18*87 

*691 

November ... 

... 

10*07 

*602 

August ... 

•» 

18*88 

*662 

July 

... 

... 

12*64 

*668 

December ~ 

..I 

10*64 

*700 

September ,«• 


11*84 

*662 







' 



Ootober ... 

... 

11*89 

*678 






Total 

•e. 

48*50 

*779 

Total 

... 

50*80 

i 

8*840 


t 

Total 

... 

88-28 

rop 

Average 

♦ 

IN 

10*87 

*695 

Average 

... 

11*86 

*60 


Average 

w 

A 

*978 



878 


9«srw 


Mr. Baiun) i S2',A T 133113 ft T D. 

Dadabhoj. 


— Showing ten years* averages of total yarn produced, and total toaste 
made from carding to spinning point (1898 to 1907).. 




1 T 


STATEMENT E.— Shouting the number of employ £s> &c.> in the different departments. 


“ Young Persons ” , 
between 14 and 16, 1 


Dew® wm% 


EtroinDsMionm. 

Engine 

H* 

Shifting "• 

... 

Meohanio Shop * ••• 

... 

Foundry 

tee 

Coni oooliee 

Mf 

SpIMHIMO DlPABtMBKT. 

Mixing ••• 

•»* 

Scotching 


Otfd 


Boiler ooverer 

IN 


Bing Frame 


Thread spinning 

••• 

WiAvnro Dwabtmbmt. 

Winding 


Wskp$ML *** 

• •• 

Siiing 

see 

Drawers end Reaohet* 

tee 

Baling 

tee 

Folding *" 

see 

Wearing 

see 

Dram a n Bmao^iko. 



$1 





































J&Basanji 

Dadabhoy. 


Departments. 


Total brought forward 


STATEMENT ^-concld. 


Adult.. 


Mon. Women. I Mon. Women. I Boys. Girls. 


Peteentageof 
young persona 
in 

different 

departments* 


844 847 84 762 163 1 6,509 


M 180BLL1 NIOU8. 


Building 


Carpenter 


Cotton ooolies «. 


Sweeper' 

Wastepiokers 


28 119 


Cleaners 


95 


263 N 124 


Grand Total ... 8,572 966 847 84 762 163 


Per cent. 


60*08 16*42 5*82 1*41 12*29 2*74 


Employes nr thb Giniuwg Factoixss. 


Nagpur Ginning Faetory 


Binganghat „ 


Wardha 


Warora 


Teotmal 


19 I 44 1 ., 


77 35 


••• i i ••• 


Vigpv. 

STATEMENT F. — Showing the attendance of workpeople in September 1906, 

and Oetober 1907. 

September 1905. 


1907 Mr.BMNtf 
9 Dadnbhoy. 


Number of days present. 


Per coni 


Per cent, 

i 

Per cent . 

Per cent . 


Number of days present. 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


24 

28 

23 

408 

277 

239 

10*54 

7*10 

6*18 

111 

70 

62 

15*12 

9*53 

8*45 

86 

19 

15 

4*61 

2*43 

1*92 

555 

866 

816 

10*31 

6*80 

5*87 



1,214 501 408 277 239 192 169 118 113 85 72 71 60 801 

32*92 12*95 1084 710 6 18 4'90 4 86 3 05 2*92 2 20 1*86 1*83 1*29 7.78 

154 131 111 70 62 34 86 21 13 13 U 6 5 68 

20-98 17-85 1512 9*53 8*45 4'63 4 91 2 86 178 163 1*50 *82 *68 9*26 

521 90 86 19 15 10 11 7 8 13 5 2 1 43 

6670 11-52 4’61 2-43 192 1-28 1'41 *90 1'08 1*67 *64 26 *13 5*60 


10*31 6-80 5-87 4-38 461 2*71 250 2*04 1-63 1'47 164 765 


14 

13 

and 

under. 

50 

801 

1*29 

7.78 

5 

68 

‘68 

9*26 

1 

43 

*13 

5*50 

56 

412 

1*04 

7*05 




May 1907 



25 

24 

283 

251 

8*24 

7*31 

104 

69 

11*30 

7*50 

52 

34 

0*27 

4*10 

439 

354 

8*48 

6*84 




351 283 251 232 188 161 110 108 83 10* 74 *4 500 

10*23 8*24 7*31 6*76 5*49 4*68 8*47 3*14 2*42 8*03 2*25 2*44 16*58 

112 104 69 58 44 46 45 30 10 20 28 14 172 

1217 11*30 7*50 6*31 4*78 5*00 4*89 3*26 2*07 2*17 2*50 1*52 18*70 

81 52 34 80 29 20 21 24 18 80 27 27 106 880 

10*12 6*27 4*10 3*61 3*49 2*41 2*58 2*90 2*17 3*61 8*25 8*25 12*77 


847 5479 
16*35 



October 1907 


Number of days present. 


Percent 


Percent. 


Children 


Percent. 


Percent, 



16 

15 

65 

1 

59 

1*74 

1*59 

11 

IS 

1*21 

1*48 

17 

8 

1*85 

•87 

98 

80 

1*66 

1*48 
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Vagpur. 


STATEMENT O. — Showing the maximum and minimum wages of employes in the 

different departments. 


— 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

WfaTwiflm, 



Be. A. P. 

Be. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Be. A. P. 

6i. A. P. 

E* A. P 







t 

* Engine Department. 







Engine oiler 

960 

15 0 0 

... 

•ee 

... 

••• 

' ,i fireman ... ... ••• •••* 

9 0 0 

10 0 0 

see 

... 


M* 

Boiler cleaner ... ... 

8 8 0 

... 

in 


eet 


Fire oooliee 

8 8 0 

... 

see 

... 

•a 

... 

Meehanio coolies ... ... ... 

8 0 0 

10 0 0 

see 

tee 

... 


Blacksmith shop coolies ... 

8 8 0 

... 

ee# 

••• 

- 

set 

Shafting oiler ... ... 

9 0 0 

10 0 0 

See 

... 

... 

tee 

Moulder ... t ... 

12 0 0 

15 0 0 

Ml 

... 

tt* 

•tt 

Moulding coolies ... ... 

8 0 0 

•ee 

... 

•ee 

tt* 

... 








Coal 

8 0 0 

10 8 0 

... 

eet 

... 

M. 

Spinning Department. 







Mixing ... m. ••• ••• 

} \ 

8 0 0 

5 0 0 

5 8 0 

ee# 


Bonus for regular attendance 

) 0 8 0 

... 

0 8 0 

... 

... 


Blow Boom ... ... ... 

y 7 8 0 

10 0 0 

... 

... 

•ee 


Bonus for regular attendance ... : 

) 10 0 

•ee 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Card ... ... ... ... 

7 0 0 

19 0 0 

... 

... 

1 

... 

Frame Tentors ... 

8 0 0 

15 0 0 


... 

•M 

N* 

it Doffers ... ... ... 

■ 6 0 0 

eet 

... 

*** 

8 0 0 

8 8 3 

Bonus ... 

0 8 0 

••e 

ess 

... 

0 8 0 


Bing Frame-sidera ... n. 

1 7 0 0 

10 8 0 

see 


4 0 0 

... 

Bonne ... .« ... 

) 10 0 

tee 

•ee 

M. 

10 0 

IM 

„ D offers ... ... ... ... 

\ <80 

7 0 0 

... 

... 

3 8 0 

4 0 3 

Bonus ... 

) 0 8 0 

... 

•ee 

• tt 

0 8 0 


Spinning oilers and Banding oooliee ... 

1 7 0 0 

10 8 0 

•ee 

•ee 

eee 


Bonne ... ••• **■ 

) 0 8 0 

to 1 0 0 

... 

•ss 

if 

M* 

Beelers ... ... •«. 

■7 6 8 0 

10 0 0 

4 0 0 

10 0 0 

a 8 o f 

•H 

Bonus 

3 .0 8 0 

... 

•ee 

... 

eet 


< Thread Spinning Winder ... ... ... 

... 

•ee 

5 0 0 

Me 

... 

> 

„ Polisher... ... ... 

8 0 0 

•ee 

... 

eet 

... 

MO 

„ Doubler ... ... «. 

1 7 0 

8 0 0 

Mt 

tee 

... 

.0. 

J Bonos ... ... ... 

J lop 

: v ^ 


eet 

••• 
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Statement Q— conoid. 




Thread Spinning Doubling M. Tenter 


Handlers 


WlAYING DlPABTMKNT. 


Winding 

Warpers 


Drawers and Beaehers 


Bonus to Beaohers 


Wearers 


Dtsxnq and Blbachino Defabtmnt. 


Jfctfhers 


indigo Dyers ... 


Bonus to women 


MlSCEttAWSOVS. 


Store Coolies ••t 


Carpenters 
Building coolies 


Miscellaneous oleaners 


Sweepers 


SdMsengers 


Cotton pickers 


C Alters 


Boiler makers 


Wheat grinders m 
tt&nas ~ 


Minimum. I Maximum. I Minimum. I Maximum. I Minimum. I Maximum. 


Rs. A. P. Re. A. P. Bs.A. P.\ Ra. A. P. Be. A. P. 


12 0 0 


11 0 0 


17 0 0 


15 0 0 


13 0 0 


0 0 6 0 0 


$ 12 0 0 


9 0 0 12 0 0 



80 0 0 


8 0 0 U 8 0 



8 0 0 


8 0 0 


8 0 0 

... 

U 8 0 
it 6 6 
18 0 0 


8 0 0 U 0 0 


m 
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Nagpur. 


STATEMENT -HT . — Showing the monthly average attendance of hands from April 1906 to 
°* December 1907. 



w* tfNK 


ate 


Witness stated that he had been connected with the Empress Mills for 31 yeftrs ; he had 
also visited English mills. He had tried night and day working, bat gave np the experiment as 
unsatisfactory. He- could not explain why there was as much loitering in the short day as in 
the long day 9 Probably the hands had got into the habit, and nothing would care them except 
» rearrangement of hours. Be considered that tfcfe operatives attained a certain, degree of skill, 
and then went no further* While they were at wort they worked steadily ; they had to go out 
fbr intervals of rest on aoooant of the Ion# hours. He objected to the fixed fo-hour day, because 
so the short day they would have to work by artificial light, and this did not conduce to good 
work. He preferred daylight working ; and the operatives did so too, as they did! not like being 
kept in the mill after dork. Some- of them lived a di&tanoe of three miles from the mill. Most 
of the factories in India worked by natural light, and onoe the electric light was iofcroduced, there 
im the oonstant temptation to work longer hours. If the hands had the option, they would 
chose daylight working in preference to: a fixed 12-hour day. They had eleotrio light in the 
offipes and dyeing and; bleaching departments, but not in the mill. He thought that, to some 
extent, a fixed 12-hour day would help the industry, and it would alto help the operatives to 
beoozqe steadier. He dial not hold the opinion that eleotrio light working was hettsr than day* 
light working. With a 12-hour d&y, consisting of 11 hours of actual work and two half-hour 
intervals,. ho could, dispense with 10 per cent, of the hands, and there would be no exouse fbr 
idling. He gavlktho females three recesses, one for half an hour, another for three-quarters of 
Aff'hpur,. and the third for a quarter of an hour and allowed them 2 per cent, of passes during 
working time. The women did not want to go out much, and this privilege was not taken 
advantage of. He did not reduce the number of hands in the short days, as the length of the 
4a y made no difference. He employed so many men to each machine, and there was always the 
same number, irrespective of the length of the day. To oover absentees he engaged 10 per cent 
extra hands. The personnel changed every year, but the same men came back again. In 
addition to the half-hour midday interval, the men on an average also took half an hour off in 
the morning and afternoon. Ho could not afford to close the mills for half an hour in the fore 
and afternoons, because although the men might individually go out-, yet the maclgnery did not 
atop. He had never tried an 11 -hour day, because they had to compete with other mills; and 
they suffered, as it was at present, in competition with those Bombay mills which worked long^ 
hours. From the working point of view the short day- would be moro expensive at |^gkin 
time the disadvantages would be counter balanced, and then the shorter day wouh^oe more 
profitable than the long day. If all the mills adopted an 11-honr day, then they could reduce 
the number ot their hauds. Witness ascribed the fact that the women did not idle to the law 
giving them recesses. He would not say that the loss was great when working wi|h eleotrio 
light. They tried the night and day working for two years. About three-fourths of the 
machines went at night, and the production was much porter. They had also ta duplicate the 
supervising staff. He approved of all that the mill lpd done in regard to oncouragiog the 
operatives, and but for these encouragements the hauds would have changed still more. Wit* 
ness saw a gain to the mill by reason of these benevolences, and oven if their hands had changed 
& groat deal, yet the Empress Mill was better off than other mills. He would approve of two 
half-hour stoppages, in lion of tho one midday interval between the hours of 8-30 and 10.30 A.M» 
and 1-30 and 3-30 p M. If a fixed 12-hour day was decided upon, then the half-timers* hours 
should be reduced to six, but without the half hour’s rest interval. Mills would be inconveni- 
enced if the half-timers had to bo away for half an hour in the course of their fihour day. The 
proposed 44 young persons ” class, with hours limited to 12, would not affect the working hours 
of their mill. Such a class would not control the hours of the spinning department. He would 
have to employ more adults, and do without the “ young persons. ” It might be bard, but he 
could do it. If all the half-timers and “ young persons *' were dismissed at a particular hour, he 
could not continue to run the mill economically. If the “young persona” only were dis- 
missed, he could work the mill. They had a separate spinning mill and a separate weaving mill* 
and the weaving could go on independently of the other. They sometimes worked on 
Sundays to make up for a holiday, but they never called the hands on a holiday for cleaning 
purposes. They worked the dyeing and bleaching by night during busy times, and there 
were always two intervals by day and two by night. There might be a few “ young persons ” 
in the dyeing department at nights, but women were onl$ omplojed in tho daytime.* It was his 
opinion tbai if they sought to restrict the working day by the oreation of tbe “young persons” 
class with hours limited to 12, the Bombay mills and all other mills would do without these 
“ young persons ” altogether. He believed that the creation of a 44 young persons ” class would 
Dot be enough to stop the long hours in the Bombay mills. There was, of course, tbe labour 
difficulty to be considered. Mills would be worse off if they dismissed all their “ young persons,” 
but if one mill did so, others would have to follow suit. The “ young persons n worked full time, and 
received the same wages as adults; so it would not oost tbe mill anything to engage full adults in 
their plaoe. The smell in tho mill noticed by tbe Commission was not due to the water from tho 
tanks being used for humidifying. The tank water was not good for drinking*; bo bad no objection 
to the water being filtered before being used for humidifying. The present water had been used 
fbr many years, and lately they bad aiTauged with Government to have the water in the tank, 
changed once a year. He had no objection to a standard c I purity of air, provided that it oould 
be arrived at by a simple test. The oration of the pbyiijal fitness of a child should be left to 
tbe mill-owner and parents ; if the child were rejected pom mill work, he wonld have to do 
h arder work outside. He had no objection to childrm suffering from consumption or other 
contagious diseases being prevented from working inf A; mill. When there were plenty of 
weavers, one man used to nave tbe care of one loom, hot now some man had to take charge of 
two looms. Many of them were inefficient ; so good; and the production wag 

not so high as wben they had a, man to eaoh loom.. Wgtits representing, waste in statement 
D* signified waste in the process of manufacture, oould bis. workett up. again* He was 

t that in the longer day more waste was 
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Witness No. 257. 

The Agent , the Currimbhoy Ginning and Preenng Company , Limited , -Sofa/. 

The Agent the The name of our ginning mill and cotton press is tho Currimbhoy Ginning and Pressing Oom*- 
inning p ftny> Limited. There are ono hundred gins in onr ginning factory. We employ 92 men, and 137 
I^SSSnSenee. women ; no children are employed. There aro 75 men in the press and 7 women. No children are 
employed there. Onr ginning mill and press usually i*ork from November to tbe end of May, 
the working hours boing from sunrise to sunset. The average number of hours worked in the 
ginning mill and press is 12, and during this time oaoh person gets intervals of rest for l£ hours. 

I do not agree with the proposal to make the Factory Aot applicable to ginning mills, because 
the dealers in cotton will have to suffer losses if their cotton oannot be ginned in time, owing 
to the fluctuating rates of tho market. Every person dealing in cotton wants to get his cotton 
ginned at the moment he wants it. Under the Factory Act • permission will always be required 
from the local inspector, and if it is not obtained in time all the ootton dealers will meet with 
great difficulties uud losses, and in that case tho ginning mill would suffer. I have no objeotion 
to bring the press under tho Factory Act, because it works in the day time only. The suggestion 
not to permit the employment of women at night is not approved, because wo findjrreat difficulty in 

n \,work^ a few of them be available thoy will demand vfllges 50 % higher 

» ----a* Factory Aot be made applicable to all the ginning mills, I think 

the general law would be necessary. In my opinion the permis- 
in shifts or sots should not bo required for the reasons already 
i8 shaft should be fenced, and I sec no objection to casing in the 
if I think women should be prohibited from woiking in front of the 
not so careful as tho men are.* I cannot mako any suggestion to 
is hurled out from the opener, or from fires there, but I think wator 
No accident has occurred in our ginning mill or press for the last 
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The witness did not attend for oral examination. 


Witness No. 258. 



Mr, Dhoondi Raj Thengadi. 

i v$fce |jj|, males should be limited, as tho physiquo of the worker is affeotod 

^ trorktag long hour* inhtfrofflptt climttes and by attending to machinery that is constantly 
| wetrking and thus not allowi gjjjfr ny title for rest or respite from monotony. The number of 
* forking hours should be littric8Mctf2 a day, including the hours of rest, and the restriction should 
bo enforced by Jaw. The legal forking hours should be from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. Tho ongine 
should b? iskvppfd for onp/jtywar from 11-30 a.m., to 12*30 p.m. As the result of illegal employ- 
aqiuitf ” of persons between the nge of 12 and 14, there has been physical deterioration. 
'*'** 1 isS6.V the present tho age of half-timers should be defined from 10 to 
> 14. SUtrfnrter of “ young persons ” need be kept. ; but increase in tho age 
Iksxs years will secure all that is desirable* for the present. Tho 
at nighlsmmldbe prohibited. The minimum age for children should be raised 
tbroWldrcn certified as regards their age and physical fitness before 
faetories. But practically the requirements of this law have not 
tip to this time. Children, who have hitherto worked half-time, should 
bifittatti# as regards their ages and physical fitnoss, before being allowed 
inscribed by law that six hours of child's labour be divided into 
j- 'hours in tho afternoon. The remaining three hours in each 
juucation to half-timers, to prevent them from being employed 
elsewhere. For the present, when the factory owners have not seen the advantages of educa- 
ting their labourers, they should be obliged to provide elementary education at their oxpense, 
supplemented by Government aid and supervision, where necessary. Non -working young children 
should be prohibited from accompanying workers to dangorous parts of factories. This prohibition 
can be enforced by supposing or taking for granted non- working young children, when found within 
the factory premises, as working children in the factory. An attempt should not. bo made, by testing 
samples of air taken from factoring in India, to prescribe nn analytical standard of purity for air,, 
in factories, with a view to secure proper ventilation. The present restrictions on the basis of 
cubic measurement are quite sufficient. No similar attempt should be made to prescribe a standard 
of moisture in factories. No standard of purity should be fixed for water used for humidifying 
purposes. The standard of latrine accommodation should be. raised to ono seat for every 25 
workers, and the provision of separat q^^ ^ysoommodation insisted on. 

e working rooiris will be better than the present 
r precautions for fencing machinery are tieoessary, 

* uniformity in the administration of the Faotory 
gpectors of ftifetories should be appointed to inspect 
frs should assist the full-time inspectors. I am tbe 
ctory, Nagpur. About 20 women and 12 men are, 
y. Tbe factory commenced working from 15th 
od of March 1908. The faotory is worked from 
in a ginning mill or press usually works from 
isure of work. They are usually given some 
actory, by turns. I approve of the proposal to- 
ds, irrespective of tbe number of months they 
men workiog in them. The Faotory Aot 


The provision of doors to 
arrangement, for cases of fir< 
Arrangements should be mi 
Act throughout India. Full-! 
tho factories, and the present ^ 
managing proprietor of the GajnbWr^ J 
employed to work the machim 
November 1907, and will probabl 
6 a.m. to 6 P.M. during the day. 
sunrise tosnnset or sometimes moi 
lime to take their food, without 
bring under the Factory Aot ginni 
wprk in a year and irrespective 
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10 enaoted to protect the workers against their employers, who would, in order to make more profit Mr. D. B. Thsnfl 

out of their conoerns by keeping down the labour obarges as low as possible, work their hands for as 

long a time as the workers can allow for the money they reoeived, without minding thp suffering 

ana the consequent deterioration the workers must undergo by such long hours of labour in 

tropical climates. I approve of the suggestion to prohibit the employment of women on night 

work for the following reasons : — 5 

(a) If women are allowed on night work, I have found that they work in day time in one 

factory and in night time in another without taking rest, 

(b) They are also found to go wrong more often under the cover of night. 

(e) By night work they often negleot their family duties and duties to their off* 

spring. 

So farasmy knowlege of the Factory Act goes at present, I do not think that'any special provi- 
sions modifying the general law would be necessary in the case of ginning factories or presses 
except those alterations suggested above. I do not agree with the view that in a large number of 
ginning mills the line shaft is inadequately fenced. If the line shaft is kept perfectly bright and 
clean and shrouded couplings be enforced, the line shaft when working is as harmless as any other 
machinery, when fenced. If the shafting is encased between drums the casing comes in the way 
of the worxing of the belt, and the shaft is thereby kept unclean, which has Jpeater ohances of 
catching persons* clothing than olean ones. I do not see any reason why women s 
specially from working in front of the opener : the dangers of the working <f 
applicable equally to men and women. To prevent stones from being hurledq 
suggest that a platform with grid or square openings bo prescribed by law for sti w 
it is delivered to the opener. Secondly, that tbe first lattice of every opener 
after the fashion of hopper feeders and be, like the latter, provided with spikes to 
This will reduce the outturn of the machine, but will effectually prevent many fires and* 
of tbe blades or spikes of tbe machine, not to spenk of the injury to the attendants. Thero a£ 
subjects which 1 wish to being to the notice of the Commission : — • 

First. — The object of the Factory Act is not always fully gained, owing to the factj 
officers in charge of tbe administration of the Act do not fully realize the spirit It is 

sometimes very much under-administered owing to the officers understanding the reqfm^ents of the 
law very indifferently. It is sometimes over-administered owing to the officers not being piaotioal 
men* 1 have found sometimes the fencing of the machinery, whioh is primarily intended to guard 
tbe labourer from injury from the moving machinery, comes in the way of his work$Lg the machine, 
or puts awkward impediments in his attending the same. 

Second.— It is generally understood by the factor* owners that any restriction imposed on the 
free employment ot lal our, through the Factory ActJ^rill bring their concern into a loss. 1 believe 
this is not alwaj s true. Tho restrictions are made applicaUe to all factory owners equally and 
one is not made to suffer more than tho other. Increase in tho cost of production, if any, due to 
restriction on labour is common to all, and the ptico of the manufacture soon rises so as to make 
the trade pay generally. Inventions, in order to be profitable, must be monopolized. When univer- 
sally employed, competition soon reduces the margin of profit. Ihe same [holds good with restriction. 

They decicai*© the margin nf profit, when made npplicablo to individuals only. But when in general 
application, their evil of i educing the margin of yrofit remains no longer. It is, however, necessary 
to seo that restrictions are put equally on all concerned, without giving any undusytdvantage to 
the few favoured, to protect the workeis against injury of any kind. r 

Witness stated that there were twelve gins in his factory, which was not undsr tlie 
had no objection to tho Act being ap| lied. *1 here was no real necessity for the employmentl 
women at nght m gins. Men could be obtained for this work, but the cost of production wc 1 
increase Be ajpio\ed of a prohibition against women working at nights in gins. Witness ; 
formerly chief engineer of the Swadeshi Mill, and aho worked as an erector of mill maohiner 

one year. Ihe ►csicny of labour on xriills was to be attributed largely to the nature of the v 

The hands objected to rccei\ing their pay so late, and if they absented themselves for one day, they 
were fined two dajs* pay. Labourer preferred ginning work, weie paid weekly and the work was 
freer. T ho Louis in tbe cotton nails on tbe he t da) s w ere aho too long and he knew that the hands 
would like a 12-hrnr day lie 1 ad worked mthe mill, and knew these tilings from experience. The 
people woiked better in tbe short cold weather da\s, and theyfound tbe long, Lot weather days very 
exhausting, In all factories where motive power was used the working day should bo restricted 
to twel\e boon . Be dbaj pioved of tho simultaneous shift system, whereby tho object of the Act 
was defeated, and won en did not leceive their legal intervals of rest. The extra hands were 
mostly cn paper, and not at tbe gins. Where women were employed tbe engine should stop for 
one and a half hours. If lactoiy labour generally hnd i ot asked for a shorter day, it was because 
the hands hnd not the intelligence to do *o %hey had sufficient intelligence, however, to leave 
mill-work for othor employments, such as house buildica and agricultuie, which ga\ e them more 
time to themselves Ihe mill operatives would like a Jl-hour day in the hot weather, hut they 
would not like to make up tbe day to 12 houis in the mi season. They would prefer daylight 
lioors to a fixed 12-hour day during the cold season, «idh entailed working by electric light in 
the short days. Labour in the no«»gHne6e mines was Ulmer than mill work, and the day was one 
of eight hours. The mills paid Higher wages, but la^nr was going to the mines. 


work. 1 


Witness ' 

Ur. y. Banganatham Mooialiar, Agent* 

I represent the Harvey and Sabapathy Com} 
We employ 45 men and 98 women in the gtn| 
No children are employed. The ginnif 
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i and Sabapathy Company , Limited. 

{ tibpited (Ginning and Pressing). % KtKBnb™ 

f factory, and 55 men and 20 women hi the Moodsllsa 
actor? commences work generally from 1st * r<r * Wi * eeimmm* 



Nagpur. 


]feltftiafl*mtluun November and stops ai the end of April. The press factory commences work generally from 15fch 
Moo da lto November and styps at the end of May. The gins work from 63 6 a.m. to 6 p.g., and t|ta press 

from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. The average hours are 11 to lli hours a day. During this time they are 

r ven full 1$ hours’ rest by entire stoppage, and by shifts engaged to relieve thorn at intervals. 

approve of the proposal to bring under the Factory Act all presses and ginning factories, as 
thereby the owners will be obliged — 

(a) to engage competent hands and|keep the machinery in good working order, and thus 
avert accidents as far as possible ; 

k ( b) to see that the hands aro not overworkod ; 

(c) to keep the factory and compound in clean and sanitary condition. 

1 do not approve of the suggestion to prohibit women from night work, as the ginning 
factories are wcfrked only for a month or two, at most, in fall orop season. Of oourse, care must 
be taken to engage snoh of them as have not worked during the day. To employ men in place of 
women is not advisable as— 

(a) it would be difficult in the first place to prooure so many men in a busy season ; 

(b) it would be more expensive in these days of keen competition when the owners are not 
^ ** , .'i i making ends 

% wayte irff ipiij'sjabou r as the work will be too light for them. 

anxious' to give their helping bands to their husbands 
ylfosto by working at nights, when they have such an opportunity. The 

it would be better if they were more elastic in actual operation, 
mujrt liaAffitientlyjeovered between the drums, and some provision shoald be made 
% tapwf a glfp Voile putting the belt on the drums, as almost all the accidents, 
ty» e^periend^, are due to men being overbalanced, there being no support. They 
ehg fliktofenth between the drum face and the belt. By keeping any 

rl;iluQg|,on each side of the drums, the workmen can save their body, having a grip 
tbejafitf hand," rfud even if caught, will try to drag out their hand and escape 
wqtnen should not be allowed to work in front of the openers os they get confused 
rs and cannot escape easily like men, the pt^.puing rather risky. The outlet 
{ •of . the Jpooe? 1 should^ qp const roe ted as to throv^ in a slanting position, and not 

: Jkerizontally so thaS^erlMton and any Btone tbs men. In fact, men should 

wit sifted the opj^nri A ffc, i^r ffpilm^on the sides, can draw the 

wgdileu rakes! * Fu^y^|il|ig^inga ^li^^iw^^sbould be lined with coffer 


| wtyan afire 


in th#S 


wmjffieu rakes! ^f^^^^ptvbsiete'should be lined with coffer 
prevent Sparks due 

Wt& an afttfdeni in ourp*r v ter/ Oirhe 1905, when an oiler was caught 

d ^notion ,l|ne shaft palely wrn), NriilisSpaJtin^the belt on, and bad his right hand and 
frtofsmL The*oiler Will right now and able to work. We had no other accidenta 


■ merflpD that the factory inspectors, at times, insist on the owners 

wtigg pretty large sums and within a short time, and !f this 
fullfwmg, the owners aro pat so some trouble and exponso. I am 
ia a complaint against any of them as they seem to be helpless 
im. If so, I humbly submit that they be allowed some discretion 
ubie^Aptc., which the owners are put to in ?uch oases. The word 
of tV Act is not clear, and it would be better if the factory com- 
y ftroifrthe place worked by steam power. 

ipjoyud 25 per tent, extra women for forking on the gins, and 
II ti have intervals of rest. All labour was supplied by contract, 
-roJf which was undor the manager’s * supervision. There was a 
WO dot large, as there were too m an gins. All were under the 
nthsipreRs house for the last three yefr four years. Had there 
;old about it. They had a press opener, and sometimes they 
i. There was a great deal of cotton flaff in the air, and he should 
by means of fans. Ho had novv'po complaints to make of oveiv 
inspection, but once at Akola thA Civil Surgeon ordered him to introdaoe ridge ventiUtioa in 
the press house within a given period. Wirness himself wanted to postpone the alterations 
until the end of the Reason, but was not perrpi|jJt^4 to do so. Occasionally they had to^>ay high 
wages for ginning labour, as g* die' woaft-iiofj j^iv's Qermauent mill work for a season’s ginning. 


Rso Sahib D. 
Bamohandrs, 

JFriUm lidenoe. 


Eao Sahib Dapse B atncr Adi 

I am acquainted with all of mAV 

to the health of the factory pjgj^&fc* 
population. In my opinion thflpi«y 'PCpJ 
as regards physique. They snwiiiPeMiin 1 
&o. No statistics can be supplflL 
ago, except the general deveBBaMByt th 
giving approximate age. The ib 

Indian children : — m‘i 

(a) Central ineisora ... 

(d) Anterior bicuspids „• 


¥^hspital A$9utant f Nagpur , 


* not Of Rectories. I cannot supply statistics as 
| j Sjl8 |i| gtf y popblation is superior to the factory 
the gqneral average of the some class 
|t^f#^puktion from lung disease, dyspepsia, 
be laid down for determining the 
and teeth. These are the means for 
nmB|jm|t. which the permanent teeth appear in 
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Section I. — Introductory . 

I. The terms of the reference to the Commission are contained in 

the Resolution of the Government 

Term* of reference. - _ j* • it rs j 

of India m the Commerce and 
Industry Department No. 8605 — 8631-32, dated the 10th October 1907, 
which is reproduced below : — 

u In the Resolution in this Department No. 9974-9993-13, dated the 
17th December 190G, it was announced that the Government of 
India, acting on a suggestion made by the Secretary of State for 
India, had decided to appoint a Committee to enquire into the 
conditions of factory labour in textile factories in India. It was 
stated that the Committee’s enquiries would be of a preliminary 
character only; and a promise was given that, should their report 
establish the existence of abuses which required to be remedied, 
a representative Commission would be appointed to examine the 
whole subject comprehensively before any radical changes were 
made in the existing factory law. 

(2) The report of Sir Hamilton Freer-Smith’s Committee was published 

in the Gazette of India on th3 1st June last. The Committee was 
of opinion that several alterations in the present law were 
necessary. 

(3) The Secretary of State has now agreed to the appointment of a 

Commission to investigate, in respect of all factories in India, the 
questions referred to Sir Hamilton Freer-Smith’s Committee, and 
the various suggestions and recommendations which that Com- 
mittee has made. 

The Commission will consist of 

President : 

The Hon’ble Mr. W. T. Morison, I.C.S., Officiating Member of Council, 
Bombay. 

Members : 

Mr. W. A. B. Peaumont, Superintending Inspector of Factories, 
England. 

Mr. S. M. Chitnavis, B.A., S.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Central 
Provinces. 

4 . 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. M&ctaggart, M.A., M.B., Inspector* 

General of Prisons, United Provinces. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Alexander McRobert, nominated by the Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. T. M. Nair, Municipal Commissioner, Madras. 

^ Mr. John Nicoll, nominated by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Vithaldas Damodher Thackersey, nominated jointly 
by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce and the Bombay Millowners* 
Association. 

2C.AL 
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Secretary : 


Mr. J. Campbell, I.C.S., Under Secrotary to the Government of India, 
Department of Commerce and Industry. 

The Commission will assemble at Bombay on the 1st November. 
They will remain on tour until about the 15th April, and the 
Government of India hope that the enquiry may be completed, 
and the report submitted, by about the end of May.” 


2. The Commission assembled in Bombay on the 1st November 

1907, and the question of the 

Preliminary procedure . , , , 

procedure to be adopted m the 
conduct of the enquiry was at once taken up. It was decided to pre- 
pare a general statement giving, in as succinct and definite a form as 
possible, the main points referred to tho Commission, and to supplement 
this by a series of questions addressed (a) to factory-owners, agents, 
and managers generally ; (b) to factory-owners, agents, and managers 
of ginning mills and presses ; (c) to representatives of the various 
Local Governments ; (<i) to medical witnesses ; and (e) to general wit- 
nesses. Tho summary containing the main terms of tho reference to 
the Commission, and the series of questions prepared, are reproduced 
as Appendix A. It was also decided to address overy recognized com- 
mercial association in India interested in factory legislation, and to 
request them to nominate representative witnesses who would give 
written replies to the questions framed, and who would also appear 
before the Commission for oral examination. The Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, the Bombay Mill owners’ Association, the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association, the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, the Bengal National Chamber of Com- 
merce, the, Indian Jute Mills Association, the Narainganj Chamber of 
Commerce, the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce, the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce, the Pan jab Chamber of Commerce, and the Delhi Millowners* 
Association were addressed in this sense ; and all the witnesses nominat- 


ed by these bodies were given an opportunity of appearing before the 
Commission. In addition, the District Magistrate or other local autho- 
rity in each important industrial centre was addressed, and was asked to 
nominate witnesses ; and the chief executive and medical officers of each 


centre visited were invited to give evidence. When these preliminaries 
had been concluded,’ the various Local Governments were supplied, 
where that was practicable, with lists showing the witnesses nominated 
by officers or by commercial associations within their jurisdiction; and 
they were requested to furnish the names of any other gentlemen who 
should, in their opinion, be examined by the Commission. The Local 
Governments were also asked to nominate a representative or represen- 
tatives to give evidence on their behalf, it being explained that the 
evidence so tendered would not be regarded either as a complete or final 
presentment of the Local Government’s views on the various questions 
dealt with. In addition to the lists of witnesses compiled ^from these 
sources, a considerable number of witnesses were also summoned by us 
from time to time in the course of the tour, on our own initiative ; and 
the fullest opportunities were given to all persons desirous of giving 
evidence to appear and state their views. 
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Tho mill hands have nowhero in India any representative body, ; 
and in most case 3 individuals were afraid to come forward and give 
evidence which might bring down on them the displeasure of their ; > 
employers. The only way to ascertain their views was to question 
them informally either at their mills or in their homes, and this course 
was adopted on several occasions. The President, with one or more 
members of the Commission, visited the houses of the operatives in 
Bombay, Ahmcdabad, Calcutta, Cawnpore, and Delhi, and questioned 
as many operatives as could be got together on each occasion ; tho 
substance of the statements made will bo found either among the 
recordod evidence, or in the inspection notes. 

3. The written replies, when received, were edited to the extent 
necessary to make them suitable for inclusion in the record of evidence ; 
but in all cases the wording adopted by the witness was. retained as far 
as possible. A few references to purely irrelevant matters, e.g., the 
cotton excise duties, were omitted. If the witness appeared for oTal 
examination, a record of the proceedings was taken in shorthand, and 
from that record an abstract was prepared, giving the substance of the 
evidence. Tho abstract was then forwarded in print to the witness, who 
was requested to amplify or amend it, if he considered it either 
inadequate or inaccurate. The oral evidence, as finally accepted, has 
been printed in continuation of the written evidence of each witness, 
where written evidence was tendered. 

4. Our tour was arranged in such a manner that no impor- 
tant industrial centre iemained unvisited. The first seven days 
of November were devoted to preliminary work; Ahmed abad 
was visited from the 8th to the 14th; we inspected the mills at 
Broach on the 15th; and, returning to Bombay on the 16th No- 
vember, remained theTe till the 19th December. Our next centre 
was Jalgaon, where we remained from the 20th to the 23rd. Meet- 
ing again at Agra on the 3rd January, five days were occupied 
in work there, and at Aligarh and Hathras ; seven days were then 
spent at Cawnpore, and three at Lucknow. We arrived at Calcutta 
on the 19th January, and remained there till the 11th February, when 
a short visit was paid to Dacca and Narainganj. Passing again through 
Calcutta on the 16th, Moulmein was reached on the 19th February. 
Three days were occupied in work there, and four at Bangoon. We 
left Rangoon on the 28th February, arriving on the 3rd of March at 
Madras, where we spent a week. As it was considered advisable to obtain 
information regarding the working of the mills in the southern districts 
of Madras, and as time did not admit of the Commission, as a 
whole, proceeding there, it was decided to depute the Hon’ble Mr. 
McRobert and Mr. Nicoll to visit the Tinnevelly, Trichinopoly, and 
Madura districts. These members left the other Commissioners at 
Madras, rejoining them at Amraoti ou the '19th March. The main 
body of tho Commission, in the meantime, inspected the mills at Sho- 
lapur, Akola, Amraoti, and Badnera. Leaving Amraoti on the 20th 
March, Pulgaon and Wardha were visited on that day ; the mills at 
Hinganghat were inspected on the 21st ; and on the same day Nagpur 
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was reached, where we remained until the 26th March. Nine days 
were then spent in Delhi, two at Amritsar, one at Dhariwal, and 
three at Lahore. On the 11th April wo left Lahore for Simla. 

6. Lieutenant- Colonel Mactaggart was, owing to illness, pre- 
vented from accompanying us 

Buignation of Lieutenant-Colonei Mactaggart. ^ conclusion of the worJc 

at Jalgaon, and he was eventually obliged, for the same reason, to 
resign his appointment on the Commission. We desire to take this 
opportunity of expressing our regret that he should have been compelled 
by ill-health to abandon the work in which his advice and co-operation 
were so valuable. At the roquet of the President, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mactaggart has prepared a note dealing with certain of the main points 
referred to the Commission ; the limitations subject to which his opinions 
are expressed are clearly stated in the note itself, which has been printed 
as an appendix to this report (Appendix B). Within these limitations 
we attach great weight to his views regarding the physique of the mill- 
hands in the Bombay Presidency, ba*ed as they arc on close observation 
throughout our tour in that Presidency, and on previous wide experi- 
ence in examining the physique of large bodies of men in India. 


Section IT . — The inspection work of the Commission. 

6. At a very early stage in the course of the enquiry, it became 

Inapcctivn wort : importance of the record pre- evident that Wl* should have to 

pared. depend primarily upon our own in- 

spections for accurate information as to the actual conditions prevailing 
in the factories. The evidence obtainable on this subject was in several 
cases contradictory, inconsistent and indefinite ; and information was 
sometimes given, in good faith, which careful investigation proved to 
be erroneous or misleading. The absence of any comprehensive and 
accurate record dealing with the conditions prevailing in the various 
factories throughout India, and the necessity for such a compilation 
as the basis of any discussions of a practical character regarding 
factory legislation, emphasized the importance of this branch of our 
work. Every effort has been made to render the record of the inspec- 
tions made by us thoroughly accurate. In connection with this 
question, we would point out that the composition of the Commission 
was such as to afford exceptional opportunities for verifying statements 
made as to the hours of work, and the conditions of labour, by enquiries 
from the operatives themselves ; and the ability to question the workers 
in their own languages enabled us, on several occasions, to prove the 
existence of abuses which it would otherwise have been difficult or impos- 
sible to detect. 

7. We take this opportunity of acknowledging the courtesy with 
which we were received by owners, agents, managers, and other factory 
officials throughout the whole of our tour ; in practically all cases every 
facility was offered for the inspection of the works and the operatives ; 
all request! for information were readily and promptly complied with, 
even where these involved the expenditure of considerable time and* 
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labour ; and in five cases the work of the factory was stopped, and the 
whole of the nude operatives arere mustered outside, in order that we 
might have a favourable opportunity of judging as to their general physical 
condition. It is entirely owing to the courtesy and co-operation of fac- 
tory-owners and managers that we have been enabled to prepare so full 
a record of the conditions at present obtaining in factories in India ; 
and we trust that the information collected will prove useful not only 
to the Government, but also to those engaged in industrial work in 
this country. We attach the greatest importance to this record, as it 
provides a mass of relevant and tkbzoughly. verified facts, which must, we 
consider, form the basis of all proposaUNfef a practical character which 
may be put forward for the amendment of the existing law : no such ; 
material has hitherto been available. The inspection notes are printed / 
as an appendix to this report (Appendix F). 


Section III . — General 'principles adopted by us in framing our 

recommendations. 


8. The recommendations which we have decided to make as re- 

General principles adopted in framing retom- £?ards the amendment and &DI* 

■“ ndo ‘ ,w plification of the existing law 

governing the working of factories in India are based solely upon the 
experience which we have acquired, by actual observation, of the defects 
in the working of the present Act, and upon our opinions, based upon 
that experience, as to the practicability of the remedial measures wo 
propose. W r e desire to make it clear that we have proposed no altera- 
tions in, or additions to, the present law solely upon theoretical grounds ; 
in all cases where wo recommend any alteration, our recommendation 
is based upon the conviction that the change is necessary ; in all 
cases where we recommend a new procedure, we are satisfied that tho 
new procedure is not only necessary, but also practically feasible. In\ 
framing our recommendations, we have also been guided throughout by 
the consideration that the welfare of India — of Indian operatives and 
of Indian industries — must be regarded as absolutely paramount. All 
of us, with the exception of Mr. Beaumont, have had many years’ 
experience in India ; we are profoundly impressed with the necessity for 
taking all practicable measures to foster the development of Indian 
industries, and convinced of the dangers likely to result from any 
attempt to apply to India laws or regulations framed with reference to 
other, and different, conditions from those obtaining in this country. 

In particular we would strongly deprecate as most injurious any attempt! 
to apply the laws and regulations governing factory labour in tho ■ 
United Kingdom, as. stick, to India; or to secure any definite relation 1 j 
between the labour laws of England and of India. Any such course A 
must, we are satisfied, be fraught with the gravest danger to this country ; 
and we consider that our experience warrants us in placing upon record 
a positive and unqualified opinion to the effect that the labour conditions 
in India are not in any way comparable with those existing in the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Beaumont, who has hod thirty-seven years* 

2 0. & I. 
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experience of factories in England, entirely concurs in these views; and 
if further confirmation were required it is supplied by the experience 
which the other European members of the Commission possess as regards 
factory operatives, factory life, and labour conditions generally in 
England and in India. 


Section IV. — Hours at present worked in Indian factories. 


9. It will simplify the discussion of this subject if we state that, 

thro “8 llollt «“ re P° rt - *• 

lourt." as a matter of convenience adopt- 

ed the expressions “ long hours ” or “ excessive hours ” to denote cases 
where operatives have been actually worked, in any one day, for a period 
exceeding 12 hour3. The expression “working hours” or “hours 
worked ” will, unless the contrary appears from the context, be applied 
to the period for which the operative remained on duty, after deducting 
all intervals of rest of a definitely ascertained character. For example, 
an operative who worked from 5 a.m. to 8 P.M., with the legal interval* 
of half an hour at noon, would b» said to work “excessive hours ” ; and 
the “hours worked ” would be It}, even though as a matter of fact the 
worker had, over and above the ascertained interval, spent one or two 
hours during the day in the mill compound, eating his food, smoking or 
loitering. 


10. Our enquiries prove that excessive hours are not worked, save 
. , on very rare occasions, except in 

General etaUment at to the hour* of work. J . . . 

textile factories, and in certain 
seasonal factories where work is carried on at high pressure for a com- / 
paratively short period. In textile factories, excessive hours are frequent- 
ly worked in cotton mills; in all jute mills weavers are employed for 
excessive hours, while operatives in the preparing and spinning depart- 
ments do not, except in a few unimportant cases, work long hours. 


11. The following summary of hours in textile factories gives the 

main facts ascertained during the 
Ba/ert of work *» textile faeianet. course of our investigation; more 

detailed and definite statements as to working hours will be found 
in the inspect! cn notes, or, in certain cases, in the printed evidence. As 
a matter of convenience, and in order to make the summary more lucid, 
we shall restrict it to the case of adult male operatives only, and shall 
deal separately with each of the more important centres visited. 

Only a few of the mills are equipped with electric light; and, except 

in two or three, work is restricted 
Ahmtdabai. to daylight hours. The average for 

the whole year is approximately 12 hours and 7 minutes* actual working 
time : in the longest days the operatives come to the mills about 
6-30 A.M., and leave at 7-30 P.M., giving 13£ hours' working time; the 
shortest working day is approximately 11 hours* In one of the mills 
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fitted with electric light the average working time throughout the ye ear 
is 13 hours 22 minutes ; and the longest day was one of 14| hours. 
Throughout the year, the operatives in this mill were frequently worked 
tor-over 14 hours a day. 

Out of a total of 85 cotton mills in Bombay island, 60 are fitted with 
2 "^ electric light installations, and the 

ho ur s worked in these mills are, 
in general, excessive. In 1905, when electric light was introduced for 
the first time in a considerable number of the mills, and when the China 
and home markets were in a particularly favourable condition, the hours 
worked in the mills fitted with electric light were, as a rule, from 5 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. — giving 14 $ hours of actual work. In some cases the mills worked . 
from 5 a.m. to 8-35 p.m., or over 15 hours’ actual work. After these hours ; 
had continued for some months, the matter began to attract a consider- 
able amount of attention ; and the Bombay Mill owners’ Association, at a 
meeting held in August 1905. passed a res olution in favour of an average 
12 hours’ day. It was found impossible to secure the general observance 
of that resolution, however, partly owing to the disinclination of indivi- 
dual millowners to abide by the decision of the Association, and partly 
owing to the attitude adopted by the employes in several mills when 
they found that a reduction in the workihg hours led to a corresponding 
diminut'on of their wages. Those oporativos wished to revort again 
to the long hour system, and brought pressure on the owners in order ; 
to secure this. The position was further complicated by the fact that, i 
while many oftho workers were undoubtedly in favour of the long hour 
day, a very large number were strongly opposed to it. Mills working 
daylight hours, or an average 12-hour day, found in some cases that 
their best workers were leaving in order to take advantage of the longer 
working day in other mills ; and in self-defence they, in several cases, 
adopted a 13 -hour or 13$-liour day. Matters ultimately adjusted! 
themselves ; and practically all the mills now adopt one or other of the l 
two following systems — they either work daylight hours, irrespective of 
the question whether they have or havo not electric light installations, 
or they work an average 13 or 13$ -hour day all the year round. It is 
important to note that the Millowners’ Association was powerless to ' 
enforce its resolution in favour of a 12-hour day, as against the individual 
members of the Association ; and it is clear from the evidence given 
before us that no reliance can bo placed upon any voluntary combination 
among millowners which has as its object the regulation of working 
hours, if the system proposed does not suit the convenience— pecuniary 
and otherwise —of the individual proprietors. It is also noteworthy 
that, although a large body of the workers were opposed to the system in 
force in 1905, that system continued in operation for some months with- 
out protest on their part. 

It will tend to a clearer appreciation of the present position if the 
aotual working hours of the two classes of mills are now atated in some- 
I what greater detail. The mills fitted with electric light generally begin 
work, about 5-30 a.m., and continue, .with the usual half hour’s inter* 
val about noon, to 7 p.m. A few millsbegin work about 5-40 A.M., 
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] working till 7-15 or even 7-30 f.m. ; in one or two othere the hours are 
from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. —giving 13 J hours’ actual work all the year round. 
In certain mills fitted with electric light it is customary to begin work 
half an hour later in the cold weather— about 6 A.M.— without 
postpo nin g the stopping time to a corresponding extent ; in such cases the 
cold weather day averages about 13 hours, while the hot weather day 
approximates to 13| hours of actual work. The mills working daylight 
hours begin about a quarter of an hour before sunrise, and stop about a 
quarter of an hour after sunset ; the average working time, over the 
whole year, is approximately 12 hours and 8 minutes ; the shortest 
working day is about 11 hours 10 minutes, from 6-55 a.m. to 6-35 p.m. $ 
and the longest from 5-48 a.m. to 7-33 p.m.— giving 13J hours’ actual 
working time. 

One mill works by daylight only, the longost working day being 

13 hours 40 minutes in June and 
Broaeh ‘ the* shortest 11 hours 15 minutes 

in January. The other mill, which is fitted with electric light, generally 
works from daylight to 7-45 p.m., occasionally to 8-30 p.m. As the 
mill can begin work at 5-30 a.m. in the hot weather, this means 14^. 
working hours occasionally. 

The working hours are- from daylight to 9 p.m., and this system; 

has been in force since the open-j 
ing of the mills — in one case for’ 
about 20 years. The longest day is from 5-15 a.m. to 9 p.m., giving 15j; 
actual working hours. The shortest day— in December and January — ’ 
is from 6-45 a.m. to 9 p.m., representing 13 J actual working hours. 

The working hours are from dawn to 8 p.m. ; that is, the hours 

worked here are only one hour 
Batkn*. shorter than in Agra. 

Two of the cotton mills work a 12-hour day, having been con- : 

vinced by experience that they | 
Caumport. obtain better results under that < 

system than by working longer hours. The other cotton mills work ■ 
daylight hours in the hot weathor, and up to 8 p.m v with electric light, 
in the cold weather : the average is about 13 hours daily. The woollen 
mill works, on an average, 10 hours and 20 minutes only, the actual 
hours varying from 11 J in the hot weather to 9] in the cold weather. 


Agra . 


Lucknow. 


The actual working day is 13| 
hours. 


The system of working varies in each cotton mill inspected. Speak- 
ing generally, the tendency is to 
Calcutta. have a late start, and to work 

the mill continuously, from start to finish, without giving the half-hour 
interval prescribed by law. One mill works a 10-hour day only, from 
8 a.m. to 6 p.m. ; another works tho spinning department for 12 hours 
continuously from 7-30 a.m. to 7-30 p.m., the weavers working from 
6 a.m. to 7-30 p.m. ; a third mill works daylight hours only, without the 



midday interval ; a fourth works from 8 a.m. to 8*30 p.m., also without an 
interval; and a fifth from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., with an interval of 2 hours 
in the middle of the day. Id the cotton mills of Bengal, as in the jute i 
mills there, the hours of work are largely determined by the fact that, 
where Bengali ; workmen are employed, an interval of at least one and a 
half hours, and preferably two hours, must be given in order to enable 
them to cook their food. Differing in this respect from the operatives 
in other textile centres, they will not eat cooked food brought to the 
mill. 


The jute mills are worked upon a system peculiar to Calcutta, and 
somewhat difficult to explain in detail. All the mills work, nominally, 
from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. without stoppage ; but it is admitted that in 
certain mills constant endeavours are made, when the conditions of the 
labour market permit of this, to “crib time,” and in such cases the 
factory may run from 4-30 a.m. to 8-30 p.m. The workers, except in the 
weaving and sewing departments, are divided into a number of shifts, 
the hours of work of each shift being arranged so that each worker has 
an interval of at least two hours— or else is entirely free— at the time 
when ho takes his principal meal. Where no long interval is given — ».&, 
where the worker eats his food before beginning work, or after finishing 
it- each operative has a rest interval of half an hour or so during the 
term of his shift. The shifts are so arranged that no operative works] 
more than 11 hours a day. Wo ascertained by careful inquiry that* 
these shifts, though complicated at first sight, are. understood by the 
operatives and are actually carried out. The system will be compre- 
hended from the diagram appended, showing the hours of work for all 
the adult shifts, in departments other than weaving and sewing, of a 


typical mill 
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number of hours during which the mill runs. It is the custom, however, 
to arrange that in the case of broad looms there shall be 5 weavers for 
eaoh set of 4 looms ; the extra hand is in some cases engaged by the 
mill, in others he is engaged by the 4 weavers themselves, who pay 
him a monthly wage, and take from the mill the usual piece-work rata 
for his prpductioh. With narrow looms the 4 men on 4 adjoiningloom* 
.’■'■■2 0 . My : *■ 
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form themselves into a set, and arrange times of relief among them- 
selves. The weavers must, however, all be present at the opening and 
dosing of the mill ; and they are therefore on duty ordinarily for 16 hours 
a day, or where “ time-cribbing ” is resorted to, their actual employ- 
ment may extond to 16 hours a day. No regular midday interval is 
given in any of the jute mills, and the machinery is never stopped be- 
tween the starting and closing times. 

Daylight hours only are worked, but the full period of daylight is 

not utilized in all caseB. The usual 
Madras Town. hours are from 6 A.M. to 6 P.M. 

in the cold season ; and from 5-30 a.m. to 7 p.m. in the hot weather. 
The two largest mills work, on an average, about 11 hours a day only 
throughout the year ; their longest day does not exceed 11| hours. 


Ail the mills inspected work daylight hours only, the longest day 

being from 5-45 A.M. to 6-45 P.M., 
Madras Presidency. an d the shortest from 6 A.M. to 

6 P.M. In no case do the longest hours exceed 12$, and generally the 
hot weather day does not exceed 12 hours. 

The hours are from dawn to 7-30 p.m., or from 6 a.m., fixed, to 

7-30 p.m. In the former case the 
shoiapur. working hours average about 12$ 

for the shortest days, and 13$ for the hot weather months. A few years 
ago, about 1898, two of the mills worked very long hours — from 5 a.m. 
I to 8 p.m., sometimes to 9 p.m., giving in the latter case 15$ hours of 
/ actual work. 

All the mills visited work daylight hours only. The average work- 
ing time for the whole year is 
The Central Provinces. approximately 12 hours 3 minutes 

and the longest day in any mill was from 6-25 a.m. to 7-20 p.m. — giving 
13 hours 25 minutes* actual work. The shortest working day is ap- 
proximately 11 hours. 


In D elhi very long hours are worked. Electric light is not usually 

employed during the hot weather. 
The Punjab. but in the cold season the mills 

actually work 13$, 14, or even 14$ hours a day, beginning as early as 
6 A.M., and stopping as late as 9-30 p.m. The hot weather hours are 
usually from 5 a.m. to about 7-30 p.m. Some mills give an interval of 
one hour, others an interval of half an hour or three quarters of an hour. 
The midday interval of one hour is peculiar to the Punjab. In Amritsar 
Lahore the actual working hours vary from 11$ to 13 in the cold 
weather, and average 13$ in the hot season. In Amritsar the longest 
interval over which the working hours are spread is from 6-10 a.m. to 
7-30 p.m. ; in Lahore one mill workB similar. hours, but the other occa- 
sionally works up to 9 p.m., and has an average 13-hour actual working 
day throughout the cold season. The Dhariwal Woollen Mill works, on 
an average, only 9$ hours (actual) in winter, and 11$ hours in the hot 
weather. 
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12. To recapitulate, in mills working daylight hows the average 

working time lor the whole year 

*‘““* , ‘’'** rrvM*, j, approxilmtdy 12 md j 

minutes ; the longest day does not usually exceed 13* hours’ actual 
work, and the shortest day is about 11 hours. 

In the mills fitted with electric light in Bombay island, the hours 
worked vary from 13 to 13* a day ; in Ahmedabad similar hours are 
worked, the tendency being to prolong the time if possible, and in one 
mill which we visited the operatives are sometimes worked for over 
14 hours a day. A case where the hours were extended to 14| is on 
record. In Broach work occasionally goes on up to 14* hours a day. 
The Agra hours are from 13| as a minimum to 15* as a maximum; in 
Hathras they are only one hour less. In Lucknow the actual working 
day is 13| hours. In the Calcutta jute mills the weavers are on duty 
for 1,5 hours, and this is, in some cases, extended to 15* or 16 hours. In 
Sholapur the hours range from 12 * to 13* ; in Delhi they are from 13* to 
14* a day. In Amritsar and Lahore the hours average l3| m the hot 
season, and in some eases amount to 13 hours throughout the cold 
weather. These are the conditions which prevail at present. But formerly 
the Bombay mills fitted with electric light regularly worked from 5 a.m. 
to 8 p.m., or 14* actual working hours, this being, in some cases 
extended to 15 actual working hours. Similarly in Sholapur the mills 
were on occasion run for 15* actual working hours. It is to be remem- 
bered that, in all these cases, the mills were not worked on th? shift 
system. 

13. The only seasonal factories where excessive hours are worked are 

ginning and rice mills. In the for- 

Hours of work in seasonal factories . . . 

mer class there is m general very 
inadequate supervision ; the arrangements are usually of a primitive 
character ; and it is not infrequently the custom to leave the provision of 
the labour force, which consists chiefly of women, entirely in the hands 
of contractors, who are paid so much per unit of cotton ginned. Speaking ’ 
generally, it may be said that gins usually work for about 12 hours 
with one set of hands, or for 24 hours with a double shift. At times, thej 
frequency of which depends upon the cotton crop and the popularity of 
the particular factory, cotton is received for ginning in excess of the 
quantity which could be ginned in 12 hours, and not sufficient in 
amount to justify day and night working. In such cases the gina are ? 
usually worked for periods up to 15, and in rare cases 18, hours, with one 
set of hands ; but a certain number of additional workers are generally 
engaged, so that the operatives can have periodical intervals of zest. 
The practice in this respect varies from place to place ; where the gins axe 
under the Act, as in Khandesh, the number of extra hands engaged is 
always sufficient to bring down the number of hours which each 
operative must work— assuming that they avail themselves fully of the 
relief facili ties provided— to the number of hours permissible under the 
Ao4k or more usually to less than that number. In other centres th* 
nur rW of extra hands employed is not accurately calculated ; and the 
hours actually worked by the women may be greatly in excess si 
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11 hours. In factories not under the Act it is a common practice to 
work women nominally for as long as 18 hours, allowing them to make 
their own arrangements for relief by other members of their families. 
The period of high pressure probably does not extend beyond a month, 
or a month and a half at the most. 

In the rice mills, for reasons identical with those explained above 
as regards gins, working is also spasmodic in character at certain 
periods of the year. The mills usually work for about half the year 
only ; out of the six months’ season, a mill will probably work from 
6 A.M. to 6 p.m. for about 3| months ; from 6 A.M. to 10 with one set 
of hands — or in some cases with two shifts — for about one month ; and all 
day and night, with double shifts, for the remaining period of l£ 
months. As it is the custom in Burma to give each worker an interval of 
an hour and a half during the course of the day, and, when working 
late, a second interval of half-an-hour about 6 p.m., an operative in a 
rice mill working with a single set of hands for the intermediate 16-hour 
period would be required to do 14 hours' actual work a day, for about 
one month or so in each year. 


Section V . — Extent to which the present . let is cither ignore •?, or not 

strictly enforced. 


14. Having stated the results of our observations as to the excessive 
hours worked in certain factories, we shall now explain the more salient 
points in respect of which the present law is either ignored, or not strictly 
enforced. Our inspections have revealed the fact that in some prov- 
inces the law is systematically ignored to an extent not hitherto imagined, 
and it is necessary to set forth in some detail the irregularities and 
abuses which we have found to exist. It will be convenient to discuss 
this matter separately in so far as it affects adult males, women, and 
children, respectively. 

15. The only restrictions which, the Act imposes on the employment 

Brunt to which the present Act is ignored, or ° f adult m ‘ loS relate to the COm- 

not strictly enforced, in the case of adult males. pulso’-y lialf-hour interval in the 

middle of the day, and the grant of a holiday on Sundays. The law 
prescribing half an hour’s interval in the middle of the day is 
not observed in the Calcutta jute mills, in so far as the weavers are 
concerned ; it is not observed in the cotton mills there ; and it is 
generally disregarded in rice mills, ginning factories, presses and flour 
mills throughout India. In rice mills the operatives have, as a general 
rule, an interval of one-and-a-half hours at times suited to the 
convenience of each ; but no definite fixed interval is given, and 
there is no general cessation of work. In ginning factories male 
labour is not employed to any large extent ; but, whatever class of 
operatives are engaged, there is seldom a regular interval during which 
the gin stops. The usual practice is to run the machinery continuously 
until a stoppage becomes necessary for mechanical reasons, but it is 
customary to entertain a sufficient number of additional hands to permit 
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of the workers, whether male or female, obtaining intervals of 'rest at 
odd times during the course of the day. In presses the work is usually 
very heavy, and can only be undertaken by men of exceptional physique : 
no regular interval is given. The men work in gangs — there is no 
formal shift system — and take intervals of rest as arranged among 
themselves : they do not, in general, work for more than 8 hours a 
day. In flour mills no midday interval is usually given ; the process 
is a continuous one, and a stoppage in the middle of the day would not 
only cause considerable expense., but would also interfere, to a serious 
extent, with the proper working of the mill. 

10. Throughout India, except in Bombay, it is the general custom 
to call the operatives, or a certain number of them, to clean machi- 
nery on Sunday, or on the holiday given in accordance with section 
6-B (2) (6) of the Act in lieu of Sunday : the work of cleaning lasts 
from 3 to 5 hours. It is contended that, under the terms of section 6-B, 
sub-section (2), clause (a) of the Act, it is open to the owners to 

employ the workers generally — and not merely the mechanical staff 

in cleaning machinery, without granting a compensate ry holiday, 
inasmuch as the periodical cleaning of machinery is covered by the 
words “the examination or repair of any machinery ” in the section. 
We are clearly of opinion that this interpretation of the law was never 
contemplated, and is incorrect. The permission granted under section 
5-B (2) (a) of the Act is, in our view, limited strictly to ca cs of Lond 
fide repair or examination ;and we are of opinion that it is a misu. e of 
language to hold that the periodical cleaning of machinery, by the 
general body of operatives, constitutes either an * examination * or 
‘repair’ of the mill machinery, in the sense in which these words are 
used in the Act. 

17. Experience has fhown that the restrictions imposed upon 

Sxunt to which the Act is ignored, or not the employment of women by the 
•triedy enforced, in the case of women. present Act are suited neither to 

the operatives themselves,, nor to their employers. As a consequence, 
the provisions of the Act dealing with this subject have been, as a 
general rule, ignored. In Bombay, for example, the women employed 
in the reeling and winding departments of the mills come and go as 
they like ; they seldom work for more than 10 hours or so each day ; 
and they do not take the intervals of rest prescribed by the Act. The 
interval or intervals of l£ hours prescribed in the case of a full day’s 
work, or the proportionate intervals to bo taken in other cases, are 
found in practice to be too long ; the women prefer to come late 
to their work, and to work continuously, except for sl:ort casual 
absences, for the whole period during which they may wish to remain 
in the factory on any one day. In ginning factories the women get the 
same interval as the men, if any interval is in fact given. In factories of 

c lass it is customary to employ a certain percentage of extra hands — 
the percentage varying from placo to place — in order to relieve the 
workers on the gins. It is claimed that in such cases the women, ‘though 
they obtain no definite ascertained intervals of rest, do as a matter of 
feet obtain reliefs which in the aggregate equal or exceed the period 
2 0. A I. 
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prescribed by the Act. Closely connected with this matter is the allied 
case where womm are employed in gins after 8 p.m., no shifts having 
been approved. This practice is, of course, contrary to the provisions 
of section 6(1) of the Act ; it is urged, however, that if the number of 
additional operatives is sufficient to ensure that no woman shall be 
required to work for more than 11 hours— assuming an equal distribution 
of work— then the requirements of the law should be considered to 
have been met. This contention has been accepted in practice by the 
officials in Khandesh : and in that locality gin-owners are permitted to 
employ womm at ni^ht if they provide the additional number of hands 
necessary to bring down each woman’s working time, assuming an equal 
distribution of work among all the hands, to 11 hours. In certain 
ginning factories, more particularly those least liable to inspection, 
women are not infrequently work- id for over 12 or even 13 hours, 
and in the ginning factories of Gujarat, wh’ch have no" yot been 
brought under the Act, it i r stated that women occisioaally work as 
much as 18 hours a day, from start to finish, being relieved at odd 
intervals by other members of their families. In the sack-sewing sheds 
in jute mills, women are allowed to come and go as they like, without 
supervision of any kind over their working hours ; and in the winding 
departments of certain jute mills women are occasionally allowed to 
work up to 13 hours a day. 

18. The most serious abuses which have arisen in connection with 

Extent to the Art is ijnored. or not strictly the neglect to observe the provi- 
tnforcetl. in the ease i >/ children. sionS of tllC existing law relate tO 

the employment of children in textile factories. In the United Pro- 
vinces generally, except Agra, in the Punjab, in Southern Madras, and 
in the cotton mdls of Bengal, children have as a rule been habitually 
worked during the whole running hour3 of the factories, not on 
the excuse that they were over 14 years of age, but in pure disregard 
of the law. The importance of this will be more readily appreciated 
when it is mentioned that the factories which l ave been illegally 
employing children in this manner work from 10 to 14 hours a day. 
This practice often involves what must be regarded as the rela- 
tively minor illegality of working children after 8 p.m. In Agra, 
the Bombay Prcsdency, the Central Provinces, and Burma the law 
regulating the hours of emo’oymmt of ch Idmn has, as a general 
rule, been observed ; in Agra, however, one set of half-timers in cash 
mill was employed from 1-30 p.m. to 9 p.m. ; in Burma a case was 
discovered whore the children had been worked full time up to a date 
shortly pri r to the Commis don’s visit to that province; in Bombay 
a few cases were discovered where half-timers, certified as such, were 
undoubtedly employed on ful time ; and similar practices were also 
noticed in the Central Provinces. In Calcutta the children employed 
in the jute mills are, as a rule, worked in two sets which are employed 
for 7 and 8 hours respectively,™ for 7J hours each, the object being 
to secure the attendance of the half-timers for the full period of I6 
hours during which the mill runs. 

19. The employment of half-timers for the whole day h undoubt- 
edly greatly facilitated by the practice, which is adopted in many 
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mills, of splitting up the children's sets into two or more working 
periods, with a long interval between. In Bombay, for example, children 
are frequently employed in sets working 3 or 3} hours each, at a stretch, 
with an interval of the same duration between the working periods. 
In such cases the children almost invariably remain— in many caBeB they * 
are required to remain — in the mill • compound during the interval ; and the 
temptation to the jobbers to utilize their services, if there is a shortage 
of labour, is great. Further, apart from practices of this kind of which 
the owner of the mill is probably not cognizant in many cases, it is 
indisputable that this “ split set ” system with long intervals places 
serious practical difficulties in the way of an inspector. Another custom 
which facilitates the employment of half-timers in excess of their legal 
hours of work is the practice of having a school for half-timers inside 
the mill compound. In many cases, of course, such schools have been 
opened with the best of motives, and the growth of abuses in connection 
with the overworking of the children has been carefully guarded 
against. But in other cases it is equally true that the so-called school 
has been ns"d solely for the purpose of retaining the children at the mill 
during the whole working day, in order that this additional supply of 
labour might be utilized either as a regular measure, or temporarily 
when occasion demanded. The evidence contains numerous references 
to this question, both by millowners and officials ; and the general . 
opinion undoubtedly is that no school should be permitted within the j 
mill compound. We are entirely in accord with that conclusion. During 
the course of our tour, we saw frequent instances of the abuse 
of the system ; the “ schools " were in many cases held in most • 
unsuitable buildings ; frequently no building at all was provided ; the 
children who were supposed to be under instruction were often unable 
to rend or write even the simplest words ; no arrangements were made 
to secure their attendance, though the half-timers are in general not 
permitted to leave the mill compound ; and the teachers were, as a 
rule, hopelessly incompetent. In one case, . for example, a teacher 
entirely ignorant of English was supposed to be giving instruction in that 
language. 

20. The next abuse which we find to be prevalent in connection 
with the employment of children is tho working of children under 9 
years of ago as half t’mers, and of children under 14 years as full- 
timers on the oxouso that they are over 14. The matter is ono to 
which wo devotod special attention in these our ?o of our inspections. 
In almost overy cotton factory visitod we had all the children 
mustered outside for examination by tho medical members of the 
Commission. It was found impossible to adopt the same method in 
tho caw of children omployod in the juto factories: tho numbers 
involved wore so largo that they could not be mustered outside 
without s opping the mill; but caroful observations were made of 
the children both insido the mill premisos and as they passed the 
mill gates after work. 

In cotton factories a large number of children under 9 years of 
age are undoubtedly omployed as half-timers. In the course of our 
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inspections of cotton factories in Bombay island we exam. nod 821 
children, omployed as half-timers : with few exceptions these had all 
been passed as over 9 yoars by the certifying surgeons; but 113 
of them, or about 14 per cent., were, in the opinion of the two 
medical members of the Commission, under 9 years. Similarly 
we found 12 per cent, of the half-timers examined by us in cotton 
mills in Madras to be under 9 years of ago, 10 per cent, in Nagpur, 
and 7 per cent, in Ahmedabad ; while of the so-called half-timers, 
working actually full-time in cotton mills, we found 17 per cent, in 
Calcutta and 16 per cent, in Cawnpore to be under 9 years. Of a 
total of 3,334 half-timers examined by us in cotton factories 
throughout India, 327, or nearly 10 per cent ., were under 9 years of 
age. Where children are certified prior to employment — as in the 
Bombay Presidency — the responsibility for this state of things must rest 
upon the medical officers to whom the work of certifying is entrusted; 
where it is not the practice to send children for medical examination 
prior to engaging them, the factory inspectors, and the ex-officio 
inspectors under the Act, must be regarded as responsible. We shall 
recur to the subject again when discussing the question of the arrange- 
ments to be made for the proper certification of children ; for tho 
present, we merely wish to stats that the provisions of the law in this 
respect aro in practice disregarded or circumvented to an extent 
which calls for the adoption of adequate remedial me isures. The 
conditions prevailing in the cotton mills, though bad, are very 
much better than tho38 obtaining ip the jute mills of Bengal. There 
children who are obviously under nine years of age, many of them not 
more than 6 or 7 years old, are employed for seven or eight hours 
a day, and the proportion of under-age children employed as half- 
timers probably amounts to 39 or 40 per cent, of the total half-timer 
staff. It w.as admitted by the manager of one of the larger mills that 
the proportion of children under nine years of age was probably about 
26 per cent. ; tho figure which wo have adopted was arrived at after 
careful observations in many mills, and after watching tho operatives 
file out of the mill gatjs at the midday change of shifts. We cannot 
give a statistical basis for our opinion, but may mention that the 
estimates arrived at by the individual members of the Commission 
were remarkably close, and point to the conclusion that the figure we 
have adopted is a fair one. 

21. Similar conditions exist, both in cotton mills where half-time 
sets are worked, and in jute mills, as regards tho employment of children 
under 14 years of age as full-timers. In the cotton miUs which w® 
visited, we selected for examination 1,067 of the smallest ohildren 
employed on full-time wo:k as being over 14 years of age, and found 
that 404 of them were under that age ; but as wo did not, except in 
four factories, muster all the full-timers, no fair percentage can be 
deduced from these figures. In two Bombay mills, where we mustered 
all the male operatives, we found that there were 346 full-timers under 
16 years of age, and that 64, or 18 per cent, of these, were under 14; 
in a mill at Sholapur, where we held a similar muster, the certification 
for age had evidently been done much more carefully, as only 6 out of 
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186 young adults working full-time were under 14 years of age. Ab 
regards jute mills, we estimate from our observations that approxi- 
mately 26 per cent, of the total number of full-time workers under 17 
years of age are children who have not attained 14 years of age. In 
the caso of mills which send children for certification prior to employ- 
ment, it is obvious that any under-estimates of age made when the 
child originally began work as a half-timer will be perpetuated ; and 
we have already stated that such under- estimates occur frequently in 
some centres, notably in Bombay. Full-time workers are in general 
engaged without medical examination ; and, there is a great de- 
mand for young adults to work on the spinning frames, the tendency 
is to employ all comers who can possibly be regarded as over 14 years. 
Children working in the mills are also placed on full-time as soon as 
they are, in the opinion of the overseer or manager, able to work for 
the whole day. This is due partly to pressure brought to bear by the 
children themselves, and by their parents ; and partly to the fact that 
children willing to work full-time fire a most valuable addition to the 
labour force of any textile mill, inasmuch as they possess that nimble- 
ness of fingers which is essential for pieceing, and are also of a height , 
which enables them to work at the spinning frames without undue ■ 
fatigue. The wages earned are high ; and the temptation to all con- 
cerned to have a half-timer placed on full-time work at the earliest 
possible moment is very great. The managers of the jute mills in Cal- 
cutta readily admitted the existence, if not the extent, of these abuses. 
One manager stated that he did not send children to the doctor to be 
certified prior to employment, as he had a shrewd suspicion that most 
of them would probably be rejected; while another frankly ad mi tted 
that the mills had made no change whatever in their system consequent 
on the amendment of the Factory Law in 1891. The system in force 
prior to that date had, he said, been continued unaltered, and no atten- , 
tion had been paid to the provisions raising the age limits of children 
from seven to nine, and from twelve to fourteen. The existence of this * 
state of affairs is in itself conclusive evidence that the present system 
of inspection has, in some provinces, absolutely failed ; we shall recur 
to this subject later, when discussing the arrangements to be made for 
inspectional work in future. 

22. Speaking generally, it may be said that the law as regards the 
age limits for the employment of children is generally observed in non- 
textile factories. Instances were found where children were employed 
in such factories, in contravention of the law ; but such cases were very 
raro. This is probably due to the fact that the number of children for 
whom suitable work can be found in such factories is generally small, 
and the management can, therefore, devote a larger amount of 
individual attention to the case of each child employed. Managers can 
also discriminate among the various applicants for work. 

23. The employment of children on full-time, and the working of j 
under-age children, are the most serious abuses regarding child labour! 
which we have discovered. The provisions of the lawhre also disregard-! 
ed in other respects, however. It is the cilstom, for example, in some 

2C.&I. 
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mills to allow the children no midday interval unless tho hours of 
work are so arranged that it is convenient, from the point of view of 
the general working of the factory, to grant them a recess at that 
time. Tho children,, where they are employed for half-time only, are 
frequently required to work for seven hours continuously without any 
interval of rest ; and one manager who adopted this system went so far 
as to claim that it was a sufficient compliance with the law if half 
an hour’s interval wore given to the half-timers before they began work , 
or after they finished it. We have already alludod, incidentally, to 
the employment of children after 8 p.m. ; this infraction of the law is 
common in all cotton mills which work after that hour. 


Section VI. — The economic 'position and the habits of the Indian mill 

operative. 


24 . We have now stated the main results of our observations as 

The economic petition and the habits of the to the hours of Work in Indian 
Indian operative. factories, the general conditions 

of labour there, and the extent to which the existing factory legislation 
is either ignored or evaded. Before explaining our views as to the 
effect of these conditions on the health of the operatives, and making 
suggestions for the amendment of the law, we consider it advisable to 
call attention to the economic position and the habits of the Indian 
operative, in so far as these are relevant to the questions under 
discussion. 

25 . The habits of the Indian factory operative are determined by 
the fact that he is primarily an agriculturist, or a labourer on the land. 
In almost all cases his hereditary occupation is agriculture ; his homo 
is in the village from which ho comes, not m the city in which ho 
labours; his wife and family ordinarily continue to live in that village ; 
he regularly remits a portion of his wages there ; and he returns there 
periodically to look after his affairs, and to obtain rest after tho strain 
of factory life. There is as yet practically no factory population, 
such as exists in European countries, consisting of a large numbor of 
operatives trained from their youth to one particular class of work, 
and dependent upon employment’ at that work for their livelihood. It 
follows that tho Indian operative is, in general, independent of factory 
work, to the oxtont that ho does not rely exclusively upon factory 
employment in order to obtain a livelihood ; at most seasons he can 
command a wago sufficient to keep him, probably on a somewhat lower 
scale of comfort, by accepting work on tho land ; and there are alsb 
numerous other avenues of employment, more remunerative than 
agricultural labour, which arc open to every worker in any larg^ 
industrial centre. If the operative is not merely a landless labourer, he 
will in general be bound by strong ties to the land and to the village 
from which he originally came ; ho can at any time abandon factory life 
in order to revert to agriculture ; and the claims of the village where he 
has a definite and acceptod position are in practice, as experience has 
shown, sufficiently powerful to recall him from city life for a period 
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which extends, on the average, to at least a month in each year. The 
Bombay operative, resident in the Konkan, probably returns to his 
village for one month each year ; and the jute weaver of Bengal, working 
longer hours and earning higher wages, is not content with less than 
two or three months. Whenever factory life becomes irksome, the 
operative can return to his village ; there is probably always work of 
some kind for him there if he wishes it ; and in most cases ho is secured 
against want by the joint family system. 

The position of the operative has been greatly strengthened by 
the fact that the supply of factory labour undoubtedly is, and has 
been, inadequate ; and there is, and has been, the keenest competition 
among employers to secure a full labour supply. These two main 
causes — the independence of the Indian labourer, owing to the fact 
that he possesses other and congenial means of earning a livelihood, 
and the deficient labour supply — govern the whole situation. 

26. Inasmuch as the Indian factory operative is not in general 
a factory operative, pure and simple, ho is comparatively unskilled at 
his work; because his services are indispensable and difficult to obtain, 
he is, within wide limits, allowed by bis employers to perform the work 
entrusted to him as and how he likes. We have constantly been 
reminded, during the course of our investigations, of the lack of skill 
of the operatives ; and the nurr.erous comparisons which have been 
made witli the conditions prevailing in Europe place the relative 
inefficiency of the Indian operative beyond all possibility of doubt. 
The most accurate comparison of this nature which has been produced 
before us is that prepared by Mr. C. B. Simpson of Madras (page 313 
of the printed evidence) ; it shows that, taking the whole staff of a cotton 
spinning and weaving mill, 2*67 hands in an Indian mill are the equivalent 
of one hand in a Lancashire, mill. We have also been impressed with 
the fact that employers arc generally disposed to concede promptly all 
reasonable demands made by their workers ; and, even where the 
demands made are unreasonable, to treat them as proposals which it is 
desirable to accede to, if possible. Great nervousness is frequently ! 
displayed by employers of labour as to the effect even of trivial changes 
on the workers ; numerous expedients are adopted to conciliate them, 
and the attitudo of the employers throughout appears to be based upon 
the knowledge that the operatives are in fact the masters of the , 
situation. 

But although factory labour in India enjoys this 'exceptional 
position, it does not follow that the lot of the factory labourers is , 
an enviable one, or that the labourers always work under satis- j 
factory conditions. The history of the long hours movement in : 
the . Bombay mills, for example, suggests that Indian operatives 
are capable of remaining quiescent under conditions which would ? 
probably not be tolerated by a class of similar standing in any i 
other country. The fact that the hours worked were grossly excessive > 
does not appear to have struck the operatives, as a class, until the 
matter was taken up by the Government and by the press. Further I 
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the history of the movement in Bombay, and of similar movements 
in other industrial centres, shows clearly that while the operatives 
fully understand the machinery of local strikes, and have repeatedly 
forced employers to comply with their demands in isolated cases, they 
are as yet unable to combine over any large area with the object 
of securing a common end by concerted action. One of the main 
difficulties experienced at present, when unrest appears among the 
workers, is in ascertaining the causes of that unrest. Frequently no 
definite domands are formulated, no grievances are stated, no indication 
is given as to the cause of the discontent; the operatives simply leave 
work in a body, or more commonly they drop ofE one by one without 
explanation, and accept employment under more congenial conditions 
in other factories. 

27. The Indian operative is fond of change ; he prefers to wander 
from mill to mill rather than remain settled ; and the slightest causes 
are apparently sufficient to determine him to leave one employer in 
favour of another. We have found operatives who have travelled 
from one industrial centre to another throughout the greater part of 
India ; and statistics which we have collected show that the 
; personnel of the workers in mills in places so far apart as Bombay, 
Madras, and Nagpur changes almost completely in about a year 
and a half, on the average. The inducements to change are occa- 
sionally pecuniary, of course ; but as a general rule the same rate 
of pay obtains throughout each centre, and in such cases the motive 
must be looked for elsewhere. 

28. The Indian factory worker is, in general, incapable of pro- 
longed and intense effort; he may work hard fora comparatively 
short period, but even in such cases the standard attained is much 
below what would be expected, in similar circumstances, in any 
European country. His natural inclination is to spread the work he 
has to do over a long period of time, working in a leisurely manner 
throughout, and taking intervals of rest whenever ho feels disinclined 
for further exertion. Meals are generally eaten during tho working 
hours of tho factory; the midday interval is sometimes devoted to 
sleep ; and tho operative leaves his work frequently throughout tho 
day in order to eat, smoke, bathe, and so on. As the result of careful 
inquiries made throughout our tour, we estimate that in the cotton 
textile mills in India the average operative probably spends from 
l£ to 2 hours each day, in addition to tho statutory midday interval, 
away from his work. Whore the pass-out system is in force, the usual 
limit is 12 per cent., but that system is frequently very laxly enforced 
owing to the strong disinclination of the Indian factory operative to 
submit to discipline. Operatives have struck, and forced their 
employers to give way, when passes up to 15 per cent., or even higher, 
were granted ; the workers demandod the abolition of the pass-out 
system, and compelled their employers to revert to the old arrangement 
where each man was allowed to come and go freely. . To permit of these 
temporary absences during working hours, the complement of workers 
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in an Indian textile factory is always from 10 to 15 per cent, in excess 
of the number of hands actually required to man the mac hin ery at 
any one time. In addition to these daily intervals, the operative 
probably takes leave for one month or longer in oach year, in order to 
return to his village. In jute mills, where the operatives in the 
spinning and preparing depaitments work on an average 10 hours only, 
there is not nearly so much loitering ; but the hands take a longer 
holiday — vaiying from one to three months each year — in order to 
return to their homes ; and the number of workers on leave during the 
hot weather is frequently to large that the production of the mills 
falls as much as 25 per cent, below the normal. 

Facts showing that the Indian operative in a cotton textile factory 
generally works in a casual manner are to be found on almost every 
page of the recorded evidence ; and we are convinced, from actual 
observation, that the statements made as to this matter ere sub- 
stantially correct. The operative in a cotton mill is, however, usually 
called upon to work for excessive hours ; and wo aro disposed to think 
that there is some causal connection between this fact and the 
extent to which loitering oc curs. As we have already stated, the 
operatives in the Calcutta jute mills, working short hours by shifts, do 
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not idle away time to anything like the extent observable in Bombay ; 
in engineering shops throughout India, where the hours seldom exceed 
eight a day, there is very little idling; and in some of the better 
managed mills, where there is stroDg European supervision, ancj the. 
hours do not on the average exceed ten or ten and a half a day, there 
is little or no idling. In a woollen mill in the United Provinces, work- 
ing on an average only 10J hours a day, accurate statistics have been 
collected fer some years, and it was found that on two selected 
days, one in May and one in November, about 44 per cent, of the 
workmen remained inside the mill during the whole of the working 
hours; the average operative there docs not leave, his work for 
more than half an hour in the day. In Agra, on the other hand, 
whero the operatives come from the same pait of the country, but 
where the working day varies from 13| to 15J hours, wo wore, 
particularly struck with the listless, lazy manner of the operatives, and ; 
with the large number loitering about in the compound. Similar com- 
parisons obtruded themselves upon our notice throughout the tour; 
tho system in force at Delhi, for example, compares most unfavour- 
ably in this respect with that obtaining at the Empress Mills in 
Nagpur, or the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills in Madras. We shall 
deal with this question, from tho statistical point of view, when 
discussing the effect on production of working days of varying length; 
at this stage it will suffice if we state that the comparisons which 
we have been enabled to make have convinced us that the Indian 
operative, while naturally disposed to take work easily, possesses 
considerable adaptability, and that the length of the day deter- 
mines to some extent the manner in which he works. Where the 
hours are short and supervision is good, the operatives can be trained 
to adopt fairly regular and steady habits of working; where the hours 
axe long and the discipline of the factory is bad, the workers will idle 
2 0. & I. 
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through the time, and take frequent intervals away from their work. 
The natural tendency of the Indian operative is to spread his work over 
a long period, working at it in the most loisurely manner ; but that 
tendency can, we consider, be corrected to some extent by the 
maintenance of propor discipline, and, as an absolute sine qua non , by 
working the factory for reasonable hours only. 

The wages of operatives in textile factories vary from place to 
place, but are everywhere considerably higher than those earned by the 
same class of men in other employments. Taking the cotton factories all 
over India, monthly wages or earnings vary within the following limits : — 
half-time children from Rs. to Rs. 4£, full-time boys between 14 and 
17 years of age from Rs. 5 to Ifs. 13, ordinary hands in the card and frame 
departments from Its. 7 to Rs. 18, head spinners (mule) from Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 35, mule piccers from Rs. 10 to Rs. 10, weavers minding one loom 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15, weavers minding two looms from Rs. 18 to Rs. 35, 
women (reeling and winding) from Rs. 5 to Rs. 12. The wages in the 
jute mills are rather higher. 

29. The majority of the factory operatives in the larger indus- 
trial centres being, as has been stated, only temporarily resident there, 
the question oE their housing lias an important bearing on their 
habits. In Calcutta most of the textile, mills have built commodious 
settlem mts near the mill premises for large numbers of their opera- 
tives; and similar arrangements bavo been nv>de by several mills in 
Upper India. In these settlements the workers are comfortably housed 
at rents which average only 12 annas a room per month, and the 
general opinion, which is supported in the case of one mill by actual 
statistics, is that the provision of house accommodation undoubtedly 
renders the labour supply more regular and forms a considerable 
attraction to new recruits. In Bombay, on the other hand, where 
available land is Scarce, little lias been done by the mills in this 
direction, and the operatives as a rule herd together, for the sake of 
economy, into large, many-storeyed, barrack -like buildings, called 
chawls, which arc provided by private enterprise. The rooms occupied 
by the mill-hands are in general much over -crowded ; there is little 
privacy, and no home life. The rent of a room 12' X 10' X 9', which 
frequently accommodates fivo or six persons, ranges from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 3 a month. Workers not accompanied by their families generally 
board with some other operative who has a female relation living 
with him ; the latter cooks the food for all tho men, and takes it to 
the mill. Tho general rate for board and lodging, where the boarders 
with their host and his family sharo one room, is apparently Rs. 0 
a month for an adult and about Rs. 5 for a youtli. 

30. Working the long hours which prevail in most of tho textile 
factories, and being able, owing to tho scarcity of labour, to com- 
mand a high rate of wages, tlio average operative earns more than 
tho amount required to keep himself and his family in the standard of 
comfort to which they have beon accustomed. Owing partly to this fact, 
and partly to tho monotonous and wearing nature of the life he leads, 
he frequently spends a considerable portion of his earnings in drink. 
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The consumption of liquor among factory workers is, we consider, 
undoubtedly greater than among men of the same rank in life engaged 
in other occupations ; but we have no reason to think that this points 
to excessive drinking. Some mombers of the Commission had frequent 
opportunities, during the period of their stay in Bombay, of observ- 
ing tho mill operatives in their own quarters, at all hours from the 
time of the closing of tho mills till late at night, and only one or two 
intoxicated men wore seen, out of thousands, during a period of 
about seven wocks. 

31. One of tho main difficulties to be contended with in this 
country by employers of labour is tho low standard of living among 
the workers. As usual, this low standard of living is accompanied by 
low efficiency ; but the chief difficulty in India is that the presont 
standard of living is rising very slowly, and the workmen respond 
feebly to the ordinary economic impulses which are so effective in 
European countries. A rise of wages in India may actually diminish 
the labour supply, in the first instance, in place of increasing it. Many i 
employers of labour contend that a rise in wages, by enabling the 
workers to earn a larger sum in a given time, results in their absent-, ; 
ing themselves from work for longer periods ; as their wants are few/ 
and not expansive, the only object to which they can in general 
apply their savings is to support themselves in idleness : the rnoro 
they can earn in a given time, the more frequent holidays they take, 
and the longer they absent themselves from work. We do not entirely 
support this view ; but it seems to us indisputable that it contains 
a considerable element of truth in presont circumstances. Matters 
arc gradually improving in this respect, however ; the standard of 
living is undoubtedly rising all over India, though slowly; and there 
are some indications that a class of factory operatives, detached from 
agriculture and village life, and depending largely or solely upon 
industrial employment, is beginning to be formed. 


Section VII. — The effects of the 'present conditions of employment 
on the physique of the vmleers. 


32. In considering the question of the effect of the present conditions 

of the employment on the phy- 

Bffeeti of the present con dttione of employ- g j U0 ^he workers, we are met 
meet on physique : lack of etatietiee. * 

by the initial difficulty that no 
accurate statistics are available. Every effort was made, during the 
course of the tour, to obtain definite statistical information on the 
subject ; but it was found that vital statistics in India do not in 
general differentiate between factory workers and the mass of the popu- 
lation ; and records of mortality in factory centres were, from various 
oanses, inconclusive as regards the main object of our enquiries. It was 
thought that figures of some value might be obtained by weighin g opera- 
tives in each factory visited, and comparing the results with similar 
figures obtained from jails throughout India. This procedure was, in the 
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absence of any other practicable ^alternative, finally decided upon. In 
almost all factories visited a number of adult operatives selected as fair 
average specimens were weighed, and the average weight recorded. The 
figures so obtained, contrasted with the jail averages, are tabulated in 
Appendix 0. 

The general result deducible from these figures is that the factory 
operatives weigh, on the average, about 8 to 10 pounds less than the 
average of the jail population between tho ages of 20 and 50. The 
degree of importance to be attached to this result is a difficult question. 
In the first place, it is impossible to assume that the jail population 
between the ages of 20 and 50 correctly represents the general average 
of the population from which the factory operatives are drawn ; in the 
second place, prisoners generally gain in weight in the Indian 
jails, and it is probable that their average weight considerably 
exceeds that of the population from which they are drawn ; and, in 
the third place, factory operatives are in some cases not drawn from the 
provinces in which they work. In view of these considerations we are 
unable to formulate any definite conclusion from the figures compiled ; 
we have decided to reproduce them in the report, however, as they 
may possibly prove of some value in the absence of any other statistical 
information on the subject. 


33. In Bombay City, where efforts have for years past been made 

to obtain accurate mortality re- 

../ rMi,, —Mi* *-*« <%■ it ias becn foimd posg . blo 

to compare the death-rate of factory operatives with that of 
“ general labourers. ” The statistics have been compiled by Dr. Turner, 
the Executive Health Officer of the Municipality, and will be found 
appended to his written evidence. The basis upon which they are 
framed will be evident from the statement itself, and from Dr. Turner’s 
oral evidence. These statistics show that, comparing the weavers 
and spinners in the Bombay mills with the dock labourers, general 
labourers, and domestic servants in that city, tho mortality among the 
mill-hands, year by year over a period of seven years, is considerably less 
than among tho general labourers ; the deaths from respiratory diseases 
are also less ; but the death-iate from phthisis is higher. The average 
mortality per thousand of the ] 
to 1906 is 


general labourers 
factory operatives 


•ulation for the seven years 

from 1900 

Phthisis. 

Other respiratory 

All causes. 


diseases. 


.. 2*26 

3*55 

31*58 

.. 2*38 

1*88 

18*45 


The death-rate from phthisis is markedly high, as compared with 
the low general death-rate of mill operatives. Dr. Turner, who has 
had a long experience of the conditions prevailing in Bombay, and who 
was also a member of the Textile Factory Labour Committee, is of 
opinion that “ the factory population is not below the ayerage of the 
same class as regards physique.” He agreed that the statistics which 
he has furnished show that factory hands are healthier than general 
labourers, and h3 assures us that there can be no question as to the 
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correctness of the'total death-rates 'shown in the statement supplied by 
him. He considers that, with the exception of phthisis, mill-hands are 
much less liable to respiratory diseases than general labourers. 

34. We have already referred to Lieutenant-Colonel Mactaggart’s 

. . exceptional qualifications for form- 

LttuUnanl-Colontl Maetaggarrs news. . 

mg an accurate opmion upon this 
subject, and would refer to Appendix B, where his views on the ques- 
tion are given in detail. After inspecting with us 57 factories in 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, and Broach, he “is distinctly of opinion that 
the physical condition of the factory operatives in Bombay is in every 
way excellent, and that it compares favourably with that of agricul- 
tural labourers, and men of the coolie class generally.” With reference 
to the question of the prevalence of tuberculosis among the mill-hands, he 
states that “ the marked absence of all signs of tubercular disease of glands 
or joints led me to think that tubercle, in spite of the assertion of one 
medical witness to the contrary, cannot be common among factory opera- 
tives in Bombay.” His general conclusion is that “ the hours of labour 1 
now in force in the Bombay factories have had no bad effect on the health 
of the operatives ”; and he expresses this opinion in the most emphatic 
manner. In this connection, we would invite attention to the inspec- 
tion notes recorded regarding mills 43 and 48 in Bombay. At these in- 
spections the whole of the mill operatives employed, approximately 1,500 
in number, were mustered for examination. The remarks which we 
then recorded were as follows : — 

Mill 43 — 889 adults. — “ The general physique of the operatives was 
excellent ; there was a remarkable absence of skin disease, or other 
indication of malnutrition. Only one had marks of tuberculosis of 
glands. The men were a big lot ; 60 were weighed, giving an average 
of 102 pounds.” 

Mill 48 — 584 a dulls. — “ The men, though as a rule slight in build, were 
in good physical condition; none of them showed any signs of disease 
of glands or joints, and there was a remarkable absence of skin disease. 
Weighed 30 adults from the carding and spinning departments — 
average weight 94 jpounds.” 

These notes were recorded from the joint observations of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mactaggart and Dr. Nair. 

35. The evidence of the medical witnesses on this subject is, as 

Evidence of otter jncdkd witnesses on the mi g ht haVe been expected, 80 me- 
tnsstion. what conflicting. On the whole, 

however, the majority are of opinion that there is no difference in 
general health or physique between factory operatives and the average 
of the population of the same class. A. numbex^hold that factory 
operatives are of better physique, and more healthy, than the non- 
factory population of the same class ; they base this view upon their 
personal experience of both classes, and contend that the factory 
operative iB generally much better nourished than the non-factory, 
worker, that he is prot ected to a much greater extent than other 
labourers from extremes of te mpe rature, and from the enervating effects 

On the other hand, acgBfiidfiiable number 
all of whom practise in Bombay — are of 
o pinion that factory operatives are decidedly inferior to the general 
20. AL 


of constant exposure to the sun 
of medical witnesses — almost 
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population of the same class, both as regards physique, and resisting 
power to , the attacks oi disease. They consider that mill-hands are 
peculiarly liable to phthisis and other respiratory diseases ; and that 
th^ir health has been undermined to a considerable extent owing to 
the long hours worked, the confinement in an impure and humid atmos- 
phere, and the strain to which they are subjected. The death statistics 
prepared from the city records arc considered inconclusive as it is stated 
that the mill-hands, when they fall ill, leave Bombay, and proceed to their 
homes. The absence of old men from the mills-— a fact regarding which 
there can be no doubt— is also quoted in support of the opinion that the 
hands age prematurely, and become unfit for mill labour at a compara- 
tively early age, returning to their homes with their health impaired, 
and their constitutions shattered. In considering the weight to be 
attached to these opinions, it is to be remembered that they are, 
like the opinions to the contrary effect, entirely unsupported by 
statistics ; and with one or two exceptions, they refer to the mill-hands 
in Bombay City only. Now the only fairly accurate statistics available 
on the subject are for Bombay City, and they do not support the views 
put forward, except as regards the greater liability of the operatives 
to phthisis. The contention that these statistics arc in themselves 
unreliable is met, more or less completely, by the fact that the death- 
rate in the Ratnagiri district, from which the Bombay mill operatives 
are recruited, is one of the lowest in the whole Presidency. These death- 
rate statistics, though possibly of but little value absolutely, have 
a relative value which cannot be ignored; and they appear to dispose 
finally of the contention that the true mortality among mill opera- 
tives in Bombay is far in excess of the figures quoted in Dr. Turner’s 
statement. 


3fi. We have now given a brief resume of the statistical information 
Our conclusion i as to the question of •physical available as regards the physical 
*****“** A condition of the factory opera- 

tives ; we have quoted Lieutenant-Colonel Mactaggart’s opinion on the 
subject ; and have summarised the views held by the medical witnesses 
examined by us. It remains for us to state our own conclusions. 
Throughout the enquiry, this subject was constantly before us ; in every 
inspection which wo made, we carefully examined the general physique 
of the operatives ; and we were constantly on the watch for any signs 
pointing to the existence of physical deterioration. So long as Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mactaggart remained with us, he and Dr. Nair, jointly, devoted 
special attention to this matter ; when Lieutenant-Colonel Mactaggart’s 
services were no longer available, the enquiry was continued, upon the 
same lines, by Dr. Nair and by the Commission as a whole. Despite the 
constant and careful attention paid to this matter, we did not, during 
the whole course of our investigations, find any indications of physical 
deterioration among adult male factory operatives. As regards non-textile 
factories, we accept this as conclusive, in the absence of any conditions 
tending to deterioration, and record our opinion that there has been 
no physical deterioration due to the present conditions of factory 
employment. Our conclusion in respect of textile factories requires 
fuller explanation. 
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87. While admitting that signs of physical deterioration were 
nowhere observable amongst the adult male operatives of the textile 
factories visited by us, we consider that the past and present conditions^ 
of work in many factories are undoubtedly calculated to cause physical^ 
deterioration, owing to the severe strain thrown on the constitution? 
by excessive hours of work in humid and often badly ventilated work-; 
rooms. We also think it possible that, if the life history of a considerable 
number of the operatives working under these conditions could be traced 
to its close, there would be evidence of premature exhaustion. We were 
everywhere struck with the marked absence of elderly men from textile 
factories, in spite of the 'fact that the demand for labour is largely in 
excess of the supply ; and we consider that this points to the conclusion 
that the operative becomes unable to stand the strain of work under 
present conditions at a comparatively early age. 

38. tin the other hand, there is the undoubted fact that the . 
Indian operative readily ada pts himself to circumstances, and to [ 
a great extent counteracts the evil effects of an increase of working ' 
hours by idling more while at work. To take one instance, in the! 
cotton mills in Agra, which work very long hours, from daylight to 
9 p.m., it was admitted that the amount of loitering among the hands 
is much greater than in mills working shorter hours, and that more 
extra hands have therefore to be employed. We made an actual count 
of the loiterers in the compound of one of the Agra mills, and found 
that as early as 9 a.m. 15 per cent, of the hands were idling outside. 
We also ascertained that in these mills the European supervisors are 
allowed to leave work at 5 p.m., and return for a few minutes [only 
to see the mill closed at 9 p.m. Between 6 r.M. and 9 r.M. great 
slackness prevails in the mill. We have already shown that on an 
average the worker in an Indian cotton mill spends from lg to 2 hours 
of the actual working day away from his work. In addition to these ' 
daily intervals, each operative generally takes two or three days 
holiday each month, and an annual holiday which may extend to 
from one to three months. In order to obtain accurate information on 
this subject, the books of two representative mills in Bombay, belong* ; 
ing to different owners, were, through the courtesy of the managing 
agents, scrutinised in detail by one of the members of the Commission. 
The general results are given, in tabular form, below : — 


Average absence per operative per year , over the three-year 

period 1906-06-07. 


Department. 


Mill A. Mill B. 


Carding ... .... . . 56 day s45 days. 

Throstle • . • » • • ,, 61 ,, 

Weaving • • » . • • • . 72 ,, 60 „ 

\ That is, the average operative may be said to take two days off work 
j ©very month, and a further annual holiday of from 3 to_7 weeks. In 
\ addition, he receives the Sunday holiday, and from four to ten native 
[holidays during the year. 
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39. Our conclusions regarding the effects of the present conditions 
of employment on adult males in textile factories may be summarised 
as follows : — 

(а) no physical deterioration is observable anywhere among the 

operatives actually at work ; 

(б) the life history of operatives after they *eave factory work 

cannot be traced, and therefore any subsequent deterioration 
would not come under our notice; 

(c) the operatives counteract to a considerable extent, by their 
leisurely mode of work, the evil results which would naturally 
follow from excessive hours of work . 

' (d) the very long hours worked in many mills in the past, and 
in some mills at present, are calculated to produce physical 
, deterioration ; if generally adopted or persisted in for any 

length of time, they would almost certainly result in the 
physical deterioration of the operatives. 


Physical condition of young adult males. 


40. Little information is obtainable from the medical evidence as to 

the physical condition of young 
adults working in factories ; but 
our observations lead us to think that this class - the workers between the 
ages of 14 and 17, who are employed for the full working time of the 
factory — are in general in good physical condition, if somewhat under- 
sized. In Madras, the Central Provinces, and the Punjab the young 
adults are inferior to the standard in other provinces, and are in 
some cases thin and weakly looking. As no separate registers or statis- 
tics relative to this class are kept, and as there is at present nothing 
to direct special attention to them, we have had to rely exclusively on 
our own observations in respect of this matter. 


41. The physique of the female workers is uniformly excellent. 

Fkyrigue of female operative.. Writing on this subject Lieutenant- 

Colonel Mactaggart notes that 
“ the women working in the factories seemed to me to be a particularly 
healthy lot, and quite capable of working the same hours as I have sug- 
gested for young persons.” The general trend of the medical evidence 
is also to the effect that the female workers are of good physique, and 
are not in any way injuriously affected by their employment in factories. 
In this connection we would invite a reference to the remarks which have 
already been made as to the habits of work of these operatives. They 
come and go as they like, since they are generally on piece-work. In 
cotton textile factories they are employed almost exclusively in the 
reeling and winding departments, where they work under exceptionally 
favourable conditions. The ventilation of these departments is in general 
excellent ; there is no noise or dust ; the wages earned are good ; and the 
work imposes no great strain on the operatives. In jute mills women are 
employed in the preparing, winding, and sewing departments only ; the 
hours worked do not, as a rule, exceed ten ; and the hygienic conditions 
are favourable. 
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42. The children examined during the course of the tour were 

in general of poor . physique, thin 

Physique of children. CV . „ •• . 

and weakly looking, especially m 
cotton textile factories. We devoted special attention to this subject, 
and in almost every cotton factory which we visited we had oil the 
children mustered outside for inspection. In jute' mills we observed 
large numbers of children both at work and outside the mills, and 
found them a rather better lot than those in the cotton mills, but still 
in many cases weak and poorly developed. Owing to the prevalence 
of abuses, which have already been discussed fully — the working of half- 
time children for full time, the employment of children under age, the 
neglect to give regular intervals, and so on — it is difficult to form a clear 
idea as to what the effect of the present legal working hours, if faith- 
fully adhered to, would have been on the general health and physique 
of the children. We are satisfied, however, that the children at present 
working in the factories are somewhat below the normal standard, 
although we are unable to say to what extent the abuses which we have 
mentioned are responsible for this. In Cawnpore and Northern India 
generally, where the adult mill-hands are as a rule of fine physique, we 
were specially struck with the poor appearance of the children. There' 
can be no doubt that doffing, even though intermittent, is hard work for , 
a child of 9 years of age ; and some relief from present conditions seems j 
to us to be called for in the case of children. 

43. The remarks made as to the general physical condition of the 

No physical deterioration among employes Operatives-adult males, young 
of seasonal factories. adults, women, and children — do 

not apply to seasonal factories, where the working period is in general 
short. The chief seasonal factories are cotton gins, cotton and jute 
presses, and rice mills. In ginning factories the average season extends to 
about four or five months ; the workers are chiefly middle-aged or old 
women, drawn from the field-labouring class ; and by accepting work in 
these factories they obtain employment during a time when the demand 
for field-labour is not great. The work in itself is light ; and, owing to 
the system of daily or weekly payments adopted, the gin-tenders are in 
a much more independent position than the average factory labourer. 

If the work proves too hard, or the hours too exhausting, they can leave at \ 
once. The gins are occasionally worked, with one set of hands, for periods ; s , 
of from 12 to 18 hours ; one set of workers would not, however, usually 
work for more than 14 or 15 hours, at the most, and during this time they 
would be allowed to take frequent intervals of rest, which are provided 
for by engaging a number of additional workers. The period of pressure' 
does not ordinarily exceed one month, or a month and a half, as a 
m aximum. In cotton and jute presses the season is approximately of the 
same duration. The presses are manned by adult males, and — though 
occasionally worked for longer periods — the average day does not 
exoeed 1 2 hours . The men work in gangs, and it is seldom .that any 
individual works for more than 8 hours on hny one day. The conditions 
prevailing in the rice mills have already been described. In all these 
tfrmigh periods of pressure occur, they are always short; and 
ng injurious results t o the operatives appear to have ensued. In presses 
. 2 0. & I. 
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the men are usually of exceptional physique ; they work short hours ; and 
they earn very high wages. In the rice mills the bulk of the labour 
is imported from Madras ; the workers are of exceptionally good physique ; 
and they also earn very high wages. In gins the work is light ; the 
operatives are enabled to maintain themselves at a time when other 
employment is scarce ; and, as in the other cases, the period of pressure 
is comparatively short. We have no reason to believe that the conditions 
of employment in these seasonal factories are such as to cause physical 
deterioration among the operatives. 

Section VIII. — Should a direct restriction he 'placed upon the hours of 
work of adult male factory operatives ? 

44. The question of the imposition of a direct restriction on 
„ . . „ , . . .. , . the working hours of adult male 

ing. hours of adults. factory operatives is the most 

im portant of the various points referred to us, and it will be necessary 
to discuss it at some length. 

In the latter portion of the year 1905 the Bombay mills worked 
for 14l hours daily with one set of hands. That state of affairs 
happily did not continue long in Bombay; but there is no guarantee 
that it will not recur, and we find it prevailing permanently in 
the mills at Agra and other industrial centres in Northern India* 
We consider that it is the duty of Government, on both economic and 
humanitarian grounds, to prevent the continuance or the recurrence of that 
system. Wc are convinced that it is impossible to work men regularly 
for 14| hours a day — even in the manner in which Indian operatives 
admittedly work — without serious permanent injury to their health ; and 
also' that any system under which they are required to work for such 
excessive hours must necessarily be prejudicial not only to them, but 
also to the industry with which they arc connected. Apart altogether 
from economic grounds, however, it appears to us indisputable that 
the Government cannot permit a large section of the industrial population 
to be regularly worked for 14 1 hours a day. The evidence which has 
been recorded shows that in many cases the workers have to walk two or 
three miles before arriving at the mill in the morning, or after leaving 
it at night ; they are unable to ascertain the timo exactly ; and in 
consequence a 15-hour day from start to finish may mean — and in many 
cases does mean — that the operative is absent from his home for 
16 or 17 hours each day. In other words, when working a 15-hour 
day many operatives can, as a maximum, obtain only seven or eight 
hours at their homes. In our opinion no further argument is necessary 
to prove that such a condition of affairs must inevitably lead to 
the deterioration of the workers ; it must also render factory work 
so unpopular that the labour supply necessary for the adequate 
development of the industrial resources of the country will not be 
forthcoming ; and the abuse is of so grave a character* so opposed 
to all humanitarian considerations, and so fraught with serious conse- 
quences both to the industrial population, and to Indian industries* 
that the Government would, in our opinion* be justified in taking any 
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steps which experience might show to be necessary in order to prevent 
it from continuing or recurring. 


45. During the course of the examination of the witnesses, we 
, were repeatedly assured that 

Possibility of the abuses of 1005 recurring. . ... ... 

the conditions which obtained 
in the Bombay mills in 1905 would not again recur. We can find no 
satisfactory guarantee as to the correctness of this forecast, however. 
If the market conditions should again become peculiarly favourable, 
the inevitable tendency will be, if we may judge from the history of 
the past, to work as long hours as possible in order to take the fullest 
advantage of a state of affairs which will, ex hypothesi ’, be temporary only, 
and we consider that no reliance can be placed upon the vague general 
assurances to the contrary. Wc have already seen that the JVlillowners* 
Association is powerless to enforce any rules ot a restrictive character 
on individual proprietors, while a considerable number of operatives are 
prepared to work for 15 hours a day, if they can thereby obtain 
correspondingly higher wages. In these circumstances it appears to us 
essential that some practical arrangement, which does not in any way 
depend upon the co-operation of the millowners, must be devised before 
any security can be felt that the conditions obtaining in 1905 will not 
be again repeated. 


We also believe that the great mass of the workers in textile mills 
would welcome any measure calculated to prevent their being worked 
excessive hours in future. In the absence of any direct representations 
from the workers themselves, we took every opportunity in the course 
of our tour of questioning the operatives and personally ascertaining their 
views ; and we found them, with few exceptions, strongly opposed to 
the practice of working excessive hours, and in favour of interference 
bv Government to prevent it. It may be that they hope to be able to 
force their employers to pay them for a reduced working-day the same 
wage as they earn now : this will be a matter for settlement between the 
employers and the employed when the time comes, and we do not anti- 
cipate that any serious difficulty will occur in effecting this settlement. 
But we are convinced that the large majority of workers desire the 
restriction of hours, even at a sacrifice. 


[fjjo most obvious restriction of this nature is a direct limitation of 

the working hours of adult males. 

Objections to any direct restriction of hours. ^ WO uld bo prepared to recom- 
mend the imposition of that restriction, if it were clearly demonstrated 
that the object in view could not be attained in any other manner. We 
are satisfied, however, that that is not the case ; and we would strongly 
deprecate any direct limitation of the working hours of adults until 
all other restrictive measures of a practicable character have been tried, 
and have been proved inadequate. Firstly, we do not consider that any 
case has been made out in favour of applying a principle which is admit- 
tedly of somewhat doubtful validity, which commands acceptance in very 
few countries, which is open to the gravest objections from a practical 
point of view, and which supplies a remedy very much more drastic 
Smn the circumstances of the case demand. We are safasfied, as a result 
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of careful observation and enquiries, that the recommendations which 
we shall shortly make will, in themselves, be sufficient to prevent the 
continuance or recurrence of the abuses against which We seek to 
guard, and in these circumstances we consider it unjustifiable to resort to 
a measure which has never been accepted in England, and which would 
undoubtedly cause the gravest inconvenience in practical working. 

In the second place, the direct limitation of the working hours 
of adults would impose on nil factories a restriction which we find to 
be required only in textile factories. In no other industry have we found 
the existence of any abuse, in the matter of excessive working hours, 
calling for interference, and we arc strongly opposed to the imposition 
of any unnecessary restriction on the employment of labour in factories, 
especially at a time when the further industrial development of the 
country is of such vital importance. 

In the third place, the strongest practical objections exist to the 
general enforcement in India of any law rigidly restricting the working 
hours of adult males. Every effort is, of course, made by factory-owners 
to systematise working conditions, to make the working hours as uniform 
as possible, and to prevent the necessity for working overtime. But 
in all industries overtime is frequently necessary ; and we believe that 
it would be impossible to devise a workable system of exceptions which 
would give employers the freedom they could legitimately claim, and 
at the same time secure the general enforcement of the restriction. 
In France the factory law directly restricting the working hours of 
men contains numerous exceptions for all the occasions on which over- 
time may have to be worked in different industries ; and previous notice 
must be given to one of the ninety-one inspectors by an employer desiring 
to avail himself of any exception. AVe consider that such a system would 
be utterly unworkable in India. The area over which factories are scat* 
tered in India is so vast, the inspectional staff is necessarily so small, and 
the employers of labour in the smaller factories are frequently so imper- 
fectly educated, that the system could not be enforced without the 
gravest injury to Indian industries. Even if the whole field of existing 
industries could be covered by a list of special exceptions, it is obvious 
that no provision could be made in advance for the new industries 
which are springing up, and which it is necessary to foster and 
encourage in every possible way. Official procedure necessarily involves 
considerable delay ; and it is possible that while the Government 
was ascertaining the exemptions necessary to enable a new industry 
to establish itself, that industry might find it impossible to continue 
the struggle for existence. 

In the fourth place, the imposition of a direct restriction on the 
hours of adult labour would be repugnant to the great majority 
of capitalists, both in India and abroad, who have invested, or are 
considering the question of investing, money in India. This is clear 
from the record of evidence. In the cases where owners of factories 
have expressed their approval of legislation restricting the hours of 
work of adult males, it is apparent that they are in favour of that 
course, not because they consider it advisable in itself, but because 
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they are impressed by the existence of serious abuses, and see no- 
other practicable alternative which would be effectual in preventings 
these abuses* Any course calculated to hamper employers in their deal- 
ings with their labour force, and to impose serious practical disabi- 
lities upon them in the internal management of their works, will certainly 
be keenly resented. This statement of the case does not, however, 
exhaust the question. As Sir John Hewett has pointed out in his note, 
which is printed with the evidonce, there is reason to fear that, if legis- 
lation is now undertaken to limit the working hours of adult males to 
12 or 13 hours, it will not stop there, and attempts will be made in 
the future — not always suggested merely by the idea of doing justice 
to the operatives — to restrict still further their working hours. It 
was impossible to avoid observing the degree of importance attached 
to this question by English and Indian capitalists throughout India. 
It would bo outside our province to enquire as to the justification for 
this attitude ; but there can be no doubt that the opinion is widely and 
strongly held that, if interference with adult labour be permitted, pres- 
sure will be brought to bear in order to utilize that power of interfer- 
ence in a manner calculated to promote the interests of Lancashire and 
Dundee, rather than of India. The prevalence of this impression — 
whether it be right or wrong is, for the purpose of the present discussion, 
immaterial — would undoubtedly adversely affect India’s industrial deve- 
lopment. 

47. We trust that we have made our position in respect of this 
, . . . matter clear. We are strongly 

Summary of our position on the question. m 

opposed to any direct limitation of 
adult working hours, because we consider that there is no necessity 
for the adoption of this drastic course, because we are convinced 
that it would cause the gravest inconvenience to existing industries, 
most of which have never worked long hours, and because we thi nk 
that such a measure would seriously hamper the growth of industrial 
enterprise. We believe that the working of adults for excessive hours in 
textile factories will be effectively prevented, incidentally, by the measures 
we propose for restricting the hours of ** young persons,” women, j 
and children. Had this effective alternative not been available, we are 

w i 

of opinion that direct limitation of the working hours of adults would 
then have been not only justifiable, but necessary, in order to prevent • 
abuses which the Government could not, upon economic and human- . 
itarian grounds, permit to continue or recur. 


Sionow IX. — The measures on which we rely for an indirect limitation 
of the toothing hours of adult males, and the 'probable effect of these 
measures. 


The restrictive measures which will lead to a 
limitation of adult working hours. 


48. The measures on which we 
rely for an indirect restriction of 
the working hours of adult males 
to reasonable limits are: — 


* 

•' (1) The formation of a “ young persons ” class, to comprise all 
young adults between the ages of 14 and 17, with working 
hours limited to 12 in any one day ; 
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(2) the reduction of the working hours of children from 7 hours 

to 6 hours ; 

(3) the prohibition of the employment of “young persons,** 

women, and children before 5-30 a.m. or after 7 p.m. ; 

(4) the substitution of a compulsory interval after six hours' 
continuous work, in place of the present mid-day interval; 
and 

(5) the assimilation of the restrictions placed upon the employ- 

ment of women to those proposed for the “ young persons " 
class. 

The first four of these measures are the most important ; the last is 
merely of subsidiary importance, in so far as the present question is 
concerned. 

Before discussing the probable effect of these suggested amend- 
ments of the law, we desire to lay stress upon the fact that they have 
not been proposed merely in order to avoid the necessity for the imposi- 
tion of a direct restriction on the working hours of adult males. That 
will, wo hope, be one of the consequences which will follow from their 
adoption ; but the measures themselves were accepted by us as necessary 
solely upon their own merits- We shall, in the following sections of the 
report, discuss these proposals fully, and explain in detail the reasons 
which appear to us to necessitate their acceptance ; for the present, we 
•hall confine our remarks to the probable effect of these measures on the 
working hours of adult males. 

49. As has already been stated, excessive hours are in general worked 
........ iu textile factories only ; it will not 

Effect on cotton nulla, spinning department. , 

therefore be necessary to discuss 
the effect of our proposals except as regards these factories. In the 
cotton spinning mills of Bombay, we have ascertained, by a detailed 
count in two cases, that approximately 24 per cent, of the adult male 
workers would fall within the “ young person ” class, if the age limits 
were fixed at 14 and 16. With the age limits at 14 to 17, as we propose, 
it may safely be assumed that the number of “ young persons '* will 
be approximately 25 per cent, of the present total adult male staff in spin- 
ning mills, and in the spinning department of spinning and weaving 
This estimate agrees closely with those given by the majority of the 
witnesses who were questioned on this point, and with the results of 
detailed counts made by us in a mill at Uathras (19 per cent.) and an- 
other at Sholapur (23 per cent.). In addition, from 3 to 5 per cent, of the 
staff in spinning mills will be composed of children, employed as doffers : 
the number is higher in AJimedabad, where about 12 per cent, of the 
total staff are half-timers : in Bengal the proportion varies from about 
10 per cent, to 12 per cent. : in Madras the average is about 20 per cent . 
It is, we think, a safe estimate to hold that approximately 30 per cent., 
or say one- third, of the staff in the spinning department will be com- 
posed of children and “ young persons.*' That being so, it is clear that 
the hours fixed for children and young persons will absolutely determine 
the working hours of the whole department. 
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The great majority of the witnesses examined agree on this point. 
In one or two cases it was suggested that a restriction of this character 
could be overcome by working the children and ** young persons ** 
harder during their legal working hours, and giving the male adults 
a somewhat easier time then, in consideration of their working the mill 
or department, as the case might be, unaided for the last hour or hour 
and a half at the close of the day, when the children and “ young persons ** 
had left. Such a scheme would not, in our opinion, be successful. Men 
are not capable of doing doffing work so quickly and expertly as children ; 
and it is very questionable whether they would, in any case, agree to 
do work which is regarded by them as peculiarly the work of children. 
Again, adult males are not good pieoers ; for that, nimbleness of fingerp 
and small stature are essentials. Agreeing in this respect with practi- 
cally all the managers who have been questioned on the subject, we are 
convinced that the hours of work fixed for the children and “ young 
persons * * would absolutely determine the working hours of all persons 
employed in cotton spinning. 

50. In the mills which combine spinning and weaving, the percentage 

Kff.ct on cotton mill,, ueavi n<, department. ° f “ JOling persons * ’ and Women 

employed in the weaving and con- 
nected departments is not so large. Practically no children are employed 
in these departments. Actual count in two cases showed that, while only 
4 per cent, of the hands in the weaving shed were “ young persons,** the 
number of women and “ young persons ” in the weaving, winding, draw- 
ing, sizing, and connected departments was in one case 17 per cent., and 
in the other 25 per cent., of the total hands employed there. The number 
of protected persons is perhaps not so large that their hours would 
determine the working hours of the whole department. But the internal 
arrangements of all spinning and weaving mills are based upon the 
assumption that the spinning and weaving departments will work for 
approximately the samo hours, or at any rate that the weaving depart- 
ment will not work longer hours than the spinning department ; and the 
machinery in the two departments is in almost all cases driven by the 
same engine. It would not be economical as a rule to run one depart- 
ment while the other remained idle. Again, the weavers in cotton 
mills are much more independent than the spinners, a fact which, 
as regards Bombay, appears clearly from the evidence. They earn 
higher wages, and they have in many cases refused to work the 
ft a. m a hours as ..the spinners, when they considered these hours too 
long. We do not believe that any considerable number of weavers 
could be induced to accept a permanent system under which they 
would work on at night, after all the spinners had left the mill. 
Taking all these facts into consideration, we are satisfied that it will 
be found impracticable to work the weaving department of any cotton 
textile mill longer than the spinning department. The . natural ten- 
dency to bring the working hours to a uniform level throughout the 
mill will be too strong to be resisted. 

The restrictions which we suggest as regards the employment of 
“ young persons,** women, and children will not, theoretically,- be sufiEL- 
oient to force inillowners to limit the running time of their mills to 12 
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hours, inasmuch as it would be possible for them to work the children, 
women, and “ young persons ” in shifts spread over the whole period from 
6-30 a*m. to 7 F.M., while the adult males worked without being 
relieved. But we are convinced that this system of shifts would be im- 
possible in cotton mills, both on account of the disorganisation of - work 
which would result from the frequent changes of the operatives, and also 
because of the scarcity of labour. Further, under the arrangement which 
we propose for intervals of rest after 6 hours* continuous working, the 
maximum working hours of adult males in cotton textile mills, which 
require half-timers “young persons ” and women as an integral part 
of their staff, would necessarily be reduced to 12£ hours in any one day. 
In these circumstances, it is extremely unlikely that owners would 
arrange to work all the protected classes of operatives in shifts, merely 
in order to run the mill for half -an- hour longer each day. The loss of 
production and wastage due to two stoppages in 12£ hours actual 
running, as against one stoppage in a 12 -hour day, would far outw eig h 
any advantages that the former system might otherwise offer. 


51. There will, besides, be a strong inducement to owners to adopt 
a 12-hour day if, as we propose, any millowner declaring for on absolute 
12-hour day is relieved of the necessity of having the “young persons ’* 
employed in his mill certified for age or registered. We also rely to 
some extent upon the probable views and wishes of the workers in 
respect of this matter. With a 12 -hour day, the women and children 
could go to the mill in the morning, with their male relatives ; and all 
the members of a family — except the children on the morning shift — 
could return together in the evening. In addition to these reasons, 
we also attach considerable importance to the feeling which will, we 
consider, grow up among both owners and operatives in favour of an 
absolute 12- hour day. There is no doubt that a large number of mill- 
owners in Bombay are already anxious to revert to a 12- hour day, and 
we trust that our proposals will assist in crystallising that desire into 
an established custom. 


Proha'ilt result of our propis ih in jute mills. 


52. In jute mills the immediate effect of our proposals will be 

to limit the running time from 
5-30 a.m. to 7 p.m., as these mill* 
cannot be worked without the assistance of the protected workers. The 
number of children, women, and “ young persons ” actually employed 
at present is about 50 or 60 per cent, of the whole staff ; and the figure 
will of oourse be higher if the spinning and preparing departments only 
are considered. We trust that, as we anticipate in the case of cotton 
textile mills, the ultimate effect of our proposals may be the adoption 
of a 12-hour day in all jute mills ; but we consider it improbable that 
this result will be attained at once. The complicated shift syBtem 
which we have already described is in force in all jute mills, and is 
thoroughly understood by the workers ; it is the practice in these mill* 
to work at present within the permissible limits of time for the employ- 
ment of women and children ; and it appears probable that the mristitig 
system will be continued for some time, in order to obtain the 
possible production. As we have already mentioned, however, no worker 
in the preparing and spinning departments of a jute mill is at present 
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employed for more than 11 hours on any one day. In the weaving 
department the formation of regular shifts, with definitely ascertained 
intervals, will become necessary, under the proposals which we intend to 
make, unless the compulsory intervals referred to in paragraph 86 are 
arranged for ; and the probable effect of our recommendations as regards 
thi$ class of workers will be to limit their actual working hours to 10J 
or 11 a day, consequent on the reduction in the running time of the mill 
from 16 to 13£ hours. We consider it improbable that the looms will i 
be run longer than the spinning and preparing departments, for reasons . 
similar to those which we have already advanced while discussing the : 
question as regards cotton textile mills ; and wo are disposed to think • 
that owners will prefer to arrange for regular shifts in the weaving i 
department, rather than stop the machinery after each period of six! 
hours. 

Section X. — The effect on the production per operative in textile factories 
of working days of varying length . and the probable effect of a general 
12-hour day. 

63. At the beginning of our enquiries, we were of opinion that it 

The effect of working days of varying length on VTOllld probably be possible to ob- 
production. tain from a large number of textile 

factories accurate statements showing the effect on the production per 
operative of working days of varying length. The information which we 
have been able to collect on this subject is, however, of but little value ; 
and a sufficient basis Ins not in general been given upon which to rest 
any definite conclusions. The conditions affecting production in Indian 
textile factories include so many factors, of which the length of tho 
working day is only one, that it. is quite impossible to base any opinion 
of a reliable character upon isolated statistics covering an indeterminate 
period, such as the majority of the mills have supplied. There is also 
the fur' her compl : ca1ion that it is the custom, in many cotton mills, to 
employ a number of additional hands, roughly proportional to the 
increase in running time, when the mill changes its system and works : 
for longer liou-’s. This practice renders it impossible to obtain com- * 
parativc figure* of any value showing the effect of varying hours of 
work on tho onfurti of the operatives in such mills. After close 
examination of the statements dealing with this question, and of tho 
evidence bearing on it, we have reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
the greater portion of the material supplied must be discarded as 
valueless for our purposes. The opinions given are of the most conflicting 
character, and they arc in general based upon insufficient data, and upon 
a somewhat cursory examination of tho question. 

, , . 64. The only evidence upon 

Available evidence bearing on the question. ... , 

which we can rely is : — 

(a) a statement, prepared from tho records of three jute mills in 
Calcutta, giving the production statistics for two years when 
daylight working, and working for long hours by electric 
light, respectively, were resorted to ; and 
% C. to I. 
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(&) the statements given, and the evidence recorded, as to 
production in the Buckingham Mills in Madras, the Cawnpore 
Cotton Mills and Elgin Mills in Cawnpore, and the Empress 
Mills in Nagpore. 


Examination of this material . 


55. The statement referred to at (a) above is reproduced as Appendix 

D. The conditions were normal 
only for the first three months of 
each year, and the number of operatives remained the same throughout 
the whole period. Confining the comparison to these months, it appears 
that a decrease in the working time led to a decrease, but not a propor- 
tionate decrease, in production. The actual figures are : — 



Decrease in 
working time. 

Decrease in 
production. 

Mill A 

17-24 % 

10-80 % 

Mill B 

17-24% 

5-95% 

Mill C 

17-24%. 

13-90 % 

Average 

17-24% 

10-44 % 


It is important to remember that the reduction in the length of the 
working day was made by the owners in all three cases in order to suit 
their own convenience; the workers were not aware of the reasons 
which led to a reduction of the working hours ; and they were not in 
a position to form any estimate as to the length of time for which reduced 
i hours would be worked. In view of the experience gained as to thfa 
matter in European countries, it is obvious that it would be unfair to 
accept these results as representing the effect upon production which 
would probably be produced by reducing the hours of labour to the 
same extent, either permanently, or after explaining matters to the 
workers, and fixing a definite time limit for the experiment. 

66. A statement is appended to the evidence of Mr. Simpson, of 
Messrs. Binny & Co., Madras, showing the effect upon production of a 
10-hour day in the Buckingham Mills. It was intended to run the mill 
10 hours a day only, for a fortnight ; but after the expiry of a week the 
piece-workers asked that the old system of working daylight hours might 
be reverted to. The figures given show that, while the average produc- 
tion per hour in lbs. was 1,116 for yarn, and 1,114 for cloth, during the 
preceding month, and 1,089 and 1,019, respectively, for the succeeding 
days of the month in which the experiment was made, it amounted to 
1,122 for yam, and 1,116 for cloth, during the eight days for which the 
10-hour day was worked. The increase in production per hour was 
from 2 to 4 per cent., with a decrease in time of approximately 17 per 
cent. The duration of the experiment was, however, so short that very 
little reliance can be placed on these figures. 

The Cawnpore Cotton Mil has adopted a 12-hour day since February 
1907, after experimenting as to the most suitable working hours from 
an economic standpoint. Their experience is that in a 12-hour day they 
obtain as much production as they formerly did in a 13-hour day. 
In the opinion of the manager, the workers adapt themselves to the 
conditions under which they work ; where the hours are short, they work 
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harder and bett er ; where they are long, they dawdle over their work. 
"!fhere has been an increase of one-third of an ounce per spindle per day 
in the ring frames in the 12-hour day, as compared with the production 
in the 13-hour day, though this has been accompanied by a slight drop 
in the total production of the mules. The piece-workers earn as much 
in the 12-hour day as they did in the 13-hour day, rates having remained 
stationary. A statement as to the production of five pairs of mules in 
this mill, on which the attendance was most regular, is given in No. 96 
of the inspection notes, and detailed enquiries which we have since made 
point to the conclusion that that statement may be accepted as a fair 
comparative representation of the work done. The gross outturn' 
increased by approximately 8 per cent . in the shorter day, and the piece- 
work wages of the operatives rose in the same proportion. In this mil] 
there is strong European supervision in all departments. 

In the case of the Elgin Mills, Cawnpore, the management found that 
a 16-hour day led to bad work, great waste, and uneconomical work- 
ing. They reduced the hours gradually to 12, and have been working 
12 hours a day for the last eight years. Their experience is that the 
outturn and the piece-work wages are practically the same now as they 
were when long hours were worked. The piece-work rates have not ; 
been increased, but the earnings of the workers have remained practically I 
stationary. 

Mr. Bezanji Dadabhoy, manager of the Empress Mills, Nagpore, 
appended to his written evidence certain statements showing the effect on 
production of working days of varying length. These statements show 
that, over a period of ten years, the production per spindle per hour is, 
on the average, higher the shorter the working day. The difference is not, 
however, large. The utility of the statistics is materially discounted by 
the fact that, as the mill works daylight hours only, the short and the 
long days occur at different seasons of the year, when the spinning con- 
ditions are not the same. It is difficult to determine the effect of this 
on production ; but there can be little doubt that, had it been pos- 
sible to make a comparison for the same period of the year, the differ- 
ence in favour of the short hour day would have been greater. 

67. This evidence points to the conclusion that the production per ' 
operative per hour rises to some extent when the length of the working , 
day is reduced. It is improbable that this increase in the hourly pro- \ 
duction would ordinarily be sufficient to maintain the gross production 
at the same figure, if the hours of work were diminished to any material 
extent ; but it is to be remembered that the statistics quoted were 
in some cases obtained under conditions which were certainly not 
favourable to any considerable increase in the energy or efficiency 
of the workers. In two cases only have we definite information as 
to the results of an experiment, carried out for a sufficiently long period, 
where the hours of work were deliberately reduced with a view to 
ascertaining the most suitable working day from an economic point 
of view. In both cases the results have been the same. It has been 
found that t he 12-ho ur day is the most suitable, and that the gross 
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production in a 12-hour day exceeds or equals the production in a 15 or 
13-hour day. 

We do not desire to lay undue stress upon these results, as we are 
fully aware of the multiplicity of causes which prevent accurate com- 
parisons being made between the conditions obtaining at different 
periods of time, or at different places ; but we consider that they are 
entitled to considerable weight when an attempt is being made to fore- 
.cast the probable effect of the general adoption of a -12-hour day. Our 
observations have satisfied us that the Indian operative is more adapt- 
able than employers of labour in India have hitherto believed ; and 
we incline to the opinion — though we readily admit that we cannot 
produce any satisfactory statistical evidence likely to convince others — 
that the general adoption of a 12-hour day in textile factories in India 
would not materially reduce the output below that at present obtained 
in 13 hours.. Production would probably fall off at first to a consider- 
able extent ; but we. believe that this would gradually be rectified, 
and that within a short time the production under a general 12-hour 
day would probably equal that now obtained by working for 13 or 
13J hours. 

Section XI. — The formation of a “ young persons ” class, and the 
restrictions to he placed upon their flours of work. 


58. The summary which we have given of the information collected 


Proposal to create a 44 young persons ’* class, and 
the reasons therefor. 


regarding the hours of work in 
factories in India shows that 


young adults are at present frequently called upon to work for ex- 
cessive hours. In many cases obviously immature adults have been 
worked for as much as 15 hours a day ; and we are satisfied that 
employment for such excessive hours must necessarily impair the 
physique, and stunt the development, of this class of workers. As Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Mactaggart, has noted, “young persons between 14 and 
,18 arc just .those who are likely to suffer permanently from the effects 
of overwork, even for a limited period. They are also the persons 
most likely to be driven to working for longer hours than they wish 
' to work, and in any case they are, owing to want of experience, in- 
i' capable of judging what is good for them,” We agree with these views ; 
and consider that, in the present conditions of employment in India, 
as disclosed in this report, it would be in the highest degree inadvisable 
to permit the unrestricted liberty which immature adults now enjoy in 
determining the duration of their hours of labour to continue. It is, we 
consider, the duty of the; State to step in and protect a class which, 
as experience has shown, is unable to protect itself effectively ; and we 
are convinced that nothing short of a hard and fast limitation of their 
working hours will suffice. We propose that the new class should in- 
clude all workers from 14 to 17 years of age, and consider that theix 
total actual working hours should be limited to 12 in any one day. The 
, Hon’ble Mr. Yithaldas Damodher Thackersey differs from the rest of 
the Commission as to the hour limit, and thinks that the actual work- 
ing hours of young persons should be limited to 12£, and of children 
(paragraph 63) to 6£^hours, a day. 
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Objection s urged to the 44 young pereone ” class. 


69. The question of the formation of a class of “ young persons’* has 

been discussed by the Textile 
Factory Labour Committee of 
1906, and by the Indian Factory Commission of 1890. Sir Hnmilton 
Freer-Smith’s Committee objected to the proposal mainly on the ground 
that it would occasion serious administrative inconvenience in actual 
working ; the Indian Factory Commission of 1890, which was pre- 
sided over by Surgeon-Major Lethbridge, Inspector-General of Jails 
in Bengal, was opposed to the creation of a class intermediate between 
children and full-time workers, on the ground that the members of 
such a class would be squeezed out of industrial employment if their 
hours “ were restricted by law to any period between full-time and half- 
time work.” In the alternative the Commission was of opinion that these 
operatives would in fact, and despite tin* provisions of the law on the 
subject, be employed either as children, or as adults. That Commission 
also considered it unnecessary to impose any restrictions as to hours of 
labour on persons over 14 years, as in India children of that age were 
frequently beginning to assume the responsibilities of family life. The 
majority of the witnesses examined by us were opposed to the 
formation of a “ young persons ” class, chiefly on the ground that 
it would occasion serious administrative inconvenience by introducin g 
new complications, and by increasing the burden of responsibility 
which at present rests on managers. There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that the strength of the opposition to the proposal, as disclosed 
in the record of the evidence, is mainly due to the manner in which 
the suggestion was presented. The impression produced by the refer- 
ences to this matter in the papers sent to the witnesses apparently w^s 
that it was intended to create a class of workers, intermediate between 
children and adult male workers, fixing for this new class working hours 
which would not readily fit in with those of the other operatives. There 
was also the implication that it had become necessary to create such 
a class, owing to serious and habitual breaches of the law regarding 
the employment of children. Owners and managers were naturally 
unwilling to lend any support to such a charge by agreeing to the 
proposal ; and they also dreaded the complicated restrictions regard- 
ing registration and medical examination which, on the analogy of the 
half-timer class, they doubtless assumed would be imposed. In many 
cases, when it was explained that the Commission did not contemplate 
the imposition of such restrictions if the factory affected were limit- 
ed to a 12-hour day, and when it was made clear that the hours 
of work would fit in with those which we intended to propose for 
women and children, and with those which we hoped would ultimately 
be adopted generally for adult male workers, the opposition to the 
proposal was at once withdrawn. 


60. The objections which have been taken on the ground of adminis- 
trative inconvenience to the crea- 
BepiUM to these objections . tion of a “ young persons ” class 

will, we consider, be met to a large extent by the suggestion which we 
now make • W e propose to exempt all factories which undertake 
to work for not more than 12 hours in each day from the necessity 
2 C. & I. 
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for registering their “young persons ” and of having them certified for 
age. A factory accepting this concession will render itself liable for 
employing any of its operatives over 12 hours, as if they were “young 
persons ” ; but exceptions will bo made in favour of the few adults 
employed in the boiler-house, engine-room, calendering, and other 
departments who have ordinarily, or occasionally, to come earlier or stay 
later than the main body of workers. We consider that the concession 
is one which can safely be offered to factories working not more than 
12 hours a day, and also that it will be some inducement to adopt a 
12-liour day. 

The administrative objections to our proposal will be still further 
minimised by the adoption of the suggestion that children, who have 
worked as half-timers, should be permitted to enter the “ young persons ” 
class without further medical examination, when the medical 
certificates obtained by them prior to their admission as half-timers 
show that they have attained the age of 14 years. In the great majority 
of cases there will therefore be no medical examination for age prior 
to admission to the “young persons” class. We also propose that 
no. examination for physical fitness should in any case be made as re- 
gards “ young persons.” As has already been stated, the physique 
of this class is, on the whole, satisfactory ; out of over 1,000 “ young per- 
sons ” specially selected for examination, less than 2J per cent, were 
considered physically unfit, apart from age ; and, as we have explained, 
the young adults specially selected for examination were picked out 
from the main body of workers either on account of their apparent youth, 
or because of their stunted or weakly appearance. In these circum- 
stances, it is apparent that the percentage of children over 14 years of 
age who are physically unfit to work a 12-hour day must be practically 
negligible. In view of this fact, and of the practical difficulty of arrang- 
ing for the medical examination of so large a body of workers, we are of 
opinion that no examination for physical fitness need be required prior 
to the employment of “young persons.” 

The other objection which has been advanced against the 
proposal to form a “ young persons ” class is, in our opinion, met 
by the definition which we propose to give of that class, and by 
the nature of the restrictions which wc suggest as to their employ- 
ment. It is obvious that a class of operatives working double the hours 
proposed for children, the same hours as women, and the same hours as 
the great majority of adults, will not be liable to be squeezed out of the 
ranks of industrial workers. 

61. Wc have, -after careful consideration of the question, decided 
to advise that all workers from 14 to 17 years of age should be 
included witbin the “ young persons ” class. This decision is based upon 
the observations made during the course of our tour, when thousands 
of boys between the ages of 14 and 17 wore observed, and nearly two 
thousand were minutely inspected. Wo regret that we are unable to 
agree with the conclusion arrived at by the Indian Factory Commis- 
sion of 1890, that “ Indian boys of 14 are, in the majority of instances, 
cither married or about to be married, and begin to assume the respon- 
sibilities of family life.” When we began our investigations, we shared 4 
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that opinion ; it soon became apparent, however, that it was not in 
accord with the facts, at least in so far as factory operatives as a class are 
concerned. A thorough physical examination of large numbers of these 
immature adults was made by us, and we are satisfied that the nubile 
age of males of this class is considerably higher than the Commission of 
1890 assumed. The limits of age which we propose are, in our opinion, 
suitable. Wo would point out that one of the main objections taken by 
the members of the 1890 Commission to any increase in the age limit 
above 14 years— the objection that “young persons” over that age 
would either be deprived of employment altogether, or forced to work as 
half-timers on half pay — is met by the fact that the class of “ young 
persons ” which we propose to create will, in the great majority of cases, 
work the same time as the adult males, and double the working time 
of the children. We have already explained that there is a special 
demand for this class of workers in all textile factories ; and we see no 
reason to believe that the restrictions which we propose to place 
upon their employment will result in any reduction of the wages which 
they now earn. 

Section XII. — Children or half-timers ; the age limits to be fixed ; and 

the hours of work to be permitted. 

62. Agreeing in this respect with the great majority of the witnesses 

Age limits for employment of children to examined, wo consider that the 
remain, unaltered. present age limits for the employ- 

ment of children need not be altered. Although it is clear that the 
strain of the present working hours has affected children more 
severely than any other class, we consider that the proper remedy is 
to reduce the number of working hours, rather than to increase the 
age limit. It has repeatedly been pointed out that parents in India 
desire their children to become wage-earners at the earliest possible 
moment ; there is no question of conscious cruelty, but children are 
in fact made to work as soon as they are capable of earning even the 
smallest addition to the family income. In these circumstances, if : 
the minimum age limit for the employment of children in factories were 
increased, it is inevitable that they would merely be forced to perform 
other, and probably more laborious, work until they had attained the age 
qualifying them for factory employment. Wa see no reason to suggest 
any alteration in the upper limit of age for half-timers ; under our pro- 
posals children will, after reaching the age of 14, be protected from the 
consequences of excessive work until they attain the age of 17 years. 

63. In view of the results of our investigations as to the physical 

... condition of half-time children 

Reduction proposed in their working hours. 

employed m factories, we are 
st rongly of opinion that it is necessary to reduce the severe strain 
under which they at present work. We have explained our reasons for 
rejecting the suggestion to increase the age limit of this class, and the 
only practicable alternative which will secure our object is to reduce 
the number of hours for which they are now permitted to work. 
It is frequently stated that the children in a textile factory are not 
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worked hard; that they enjoy numerous intervals of rest; that the 
work required of them is light and intermittent in character ; and that 
they are not subjected to a strain comparable with that borne by the 
other workers. We do not entirely agree with these views. In all textile 
factories it is essential that the doffing should be done as quickly as 
possible ; and the children undoubtedly work hard at each doff. 
Further, it is naturally the aim of the factory manager to arrange 
matters so that the children are employed as continuously as possible on 
doffing work ; and, though they are usually alert enough to circumvent 
these intentions to some extent, yet the work is undoubtedly much 
more constant than has been supposed. In jute mills the doffing work 
is very hard while it lasts ; all the apparatus dealt with is heavier than 
in cotton spinning ; and the children are urged to the utmost speed, 
as the spindles fill very quickly, and doffing is much more continuous 
than in a cotton mill. The doffers in the jute mills work with 
wonderful rapidity. In cotton mills, though the work is neither so 
hard nor so continuous as in jute factories, the children work in rooms 
full of noisy machinery, sometimes badly ventilated, and frequently 
I excessively hot. In our opinion there can be no question that the 
children employed in textile factories are subjected to a severe 
strain during their working hours ; and we were specially struck with 
the tired and listless look of the children in factories which we visited 
at the close of hot working days. In view of the experience which our 
investigations have enabled us to acquire as to the general physical 
condition of the half-time operatives, we .are of opinion that children over 
9 and under 14 years of age should not be permitted to work on any one 
day for more than 0 hours. In suggesting this period, we have borne 
in mind the absolute necessity of proposing a limit of time which will 
fit in with the other limits which we propose as regards the hours of work 
of “ young persons” and women, and with our reasonable anticipations 
as to the probable hours of employment of adult males. This point, the 
vital importance of which was strongly emphasised by the Factory 
Commission of 1890, has not hitherto always been kept in view ; but 
in all cases where it has been lost sight of, the? limitations which ignored 
it have, as a matter of actual practice, been disregarded. The scheme 
which we propose is not open to that objection. We anticipate that, if 
our suggestions bo .adopted, the great majority of textile cotton mills 
will work a 12-hour day ; male adults, womeD, and ** young persons ” 
will then be employed during the whole running time of the mill, while 
the children will in the majority of cases work continuously for half 
that period, the sets changing about noon. The present limit of seven 
hours’ work for children was fixed mainly in consideration of the fact 
that, as all factories worked daylight hours, the maximum working 
time could not exceed 13| hours a day ; the limit for children was 
therefore fixed at half that period, allowing one quarter of an 
hour’s margin in order to cover all possible cases. It was not anti* 
cipated, however, that children would be worked, on the average, for 
more than 6 hours a day throughout the year, or for more than 6f 
hours, as a maximum, during any one day, even in the hot weather 
season. The alteration which we now propose in the legal working 
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hou?s of children will give effect to the intentions of the Commission of 
1890; and we trust that the administrative arrangements which we 
propose will be sufficient to secure that the new limit is not evaded 
or ignored, as the present limitation has been. 

Section XIII . — The restrictions to be placed upon the tvorJcing hours 

of women. 

64. In a previoue portion of this report, we have pointed out that, 
as the restrictions at present imposed on the employment of women are 
suited neither to the operatives themselves, nor to their employers, 
they have been ignored in practice. We have also expressed the opinion 
that the general physical condition of the female operatives in the various ■' 
factories visited was uniformly excellent. In these circumstances, and in • 
view of the advantages which would follow from the adoption of this' 
course, we consider that it would be advisable to allow women to work 
for the same hours as “young persons, ” i.e., for not more than 12 houro 
in any one day, with at least one interval during the day. We are 
satisfied, from our own observations and from the evidence of the medi- 
cal witnesses examined on the point, that women can work these hours 
without danger of injury tp their health. Licutf nant-Colonel Mactaggart 
expicssvs the same opinion as the result of his inspections throughout 
the Bombay Presidency. The change which we suggest will, if it be 
adopted in actual practice, tend materially to simplify the organisation 
of work in most factories employing women ; while, if the new condi- 
tions should prove distasteful to them, they will still be able to obt ain 
employment in the reeling and winding departments in textile mills, 
where practically all female workers not engaged in seasonal factories 
are at present employed. The work there is entirely piece-work ; and 
the women would still be able to come and go freely, as at present. . 
Women can now work for 11 hours, with an interval of 1^' horns, ' 
making the total period of employment 12 ^ hours per day; this total; 
period will not necessarily be. extended undir our proposals. The \ 
alternative which we suggest will open a new avenue of employment 
to women ; and, if we may judge from the remarks recorded on this 
subject by the Indian Factory Commission of 1890, and from our 
own observations, the measure will be popular with the operatives 
themselves, and will enable them to recover the position which they 
held prior to the introduction of the present limitations on their hours 
of work. Doubts have been expressed as to whether women would in 
any case work in the preparation, spinning, or weaving departments 
of a mill alongside male workers ; and it has been stated that their form of 
garment renders their employment in those departments difficult or 
impossible. Two of the members of the Commission, who have visited 
Pondicherry, inform us that in the mills there, where women are per- 
mitted to work the same hours as the men, a large number are em- 
ployed on the ring frames ; these women work about 12 hours ij 
daily throughout the year, and are a robust, healthy-looking lot. j 
Prior* to the introduction of the present restrictions, women were 
also employed to a large extent in the spinning departments of the 
2 C. & I. 
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Ahmedabad mills. If the removal of these restrictions should .lead 
to the employment of women to a larger extent in textile factories, 
that will assist in relieving the present scarcity of labour. It will also 
bind down employers of labour in these factories more closely to the 
acceptance of a general 12 -hour day. It is, however, essential to the 
success of our proposals that the working horns for women should be 
identical in all respects with those fixed for “ young persons,” and that 
the same intervals of rest should be prescribed. If any divergence be 
permitted, it would become difficult or impossible to arrange for the em- 
ployment of women in the departments in which children, “young per- 
sons, ” and adult males are working ; and, as formerly happened, they 
would in practice be excluded from these departments of the factory. 

Section XIV. — The limits of time within which “ young 'persons ,” 
women, and children should he allowed to work. 

65. Women and children .are, under the present law, permitted to 

Time limits to be imposed upon the total work between the hours of 5 A.M 
working period of all protected workers. and 8 P.M. : m the Case of Women 

these time limits may be disregarded if a system of employment by shifts 
is in force, and the arrangements for the working of these shifts are 
approved by the local inspector. The effect of these provisions upon the 
operatives is seen most clearly in the case of the Calcutta jute mills. 
About half the children are required to be at the mill by 5 a.m., and they 
have frequently to walk two or three miles before arriving there. 
The following facts were ascertained by us on our visit to a certain 
jute mill near Calcutta, and are quoted from our inspection notes — 

“ The operatives are mostly Bengalis living in surrounding villages up to 3 or 
4 miles off. Tlus first warning whistle is blown at 3 a.m. Enquiry, 
showed that a half-timer, a child of not more than 7 years, selected 
by the Commission at random, had to leave his home every morning • 
at 4 a.m. and walk 2 miles to the mill.” 

Children employed in the set which begins work at 5 a.m. arc generally 
free to leave the mill at 3 or 3-30 p.m. ; while those employed in the set 
which works till 8 p.m., the closing hour of the mill, are obliged to attend 
at 9 a.m. The children therefore must remain in the mill for 10 or 11 
hours each day ; and they have either to be up very early in the morning, 
or to remain up till a comparatively, late hour at night. The evidence 
of the workers examined, and the opinions given by the various managers 
consulted on this subject, show clearly that the necessity for coming 
to the mill so early as 5 a.m. is regarded by all the workers, adult males, 
women and children alike, as a serious hardship ; and it appears probable 
that the early start is responsible to a considerable extent for the shortage 
of labour. The hardships experienced under this system are intensified 
in some cases owing to the fact that the children and women not infre- 
quently roraain in the mill until such time as they can be accompanied 
to their homes by their male relatives. Popular feeling is strongly against 
the practice of allowing women to go out alone during the hours of dark- 
ness, and in many cases a woman may be compelled to defer her departure 
from the mill for an hour or two, till her husband or some relative can 
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accompany her. The period of absence from home may in this manner 
be extended by one or two hours, while from half an hour to three-quarters 
of an hour may be spent in walking home from the mill. In this manner 
the total period of absence may extend to 14 or 14£ hours in the case 
of children, and possibly to a longer period for some women. We 
are satisfied that, under the conditions prevailing in India, these 
long absences from their residences must be detrimental to the health 
of women, “ young persons,’* and children. The children cannot be 
properly fed if they or their mothers remain absent from home for 
14 hours or so each day ; and the strain of the work in the mill must 
necessarily tell on them more severely if they are obliged to remain in 
the mill compound for some hours after their legitimate work has been 
finished. 

66. For these reasons we consider that no woman, “ young person,” 
or child should be permitted to work except between the hours of 
6-30 a.m. and 7 r.M., local mean time. This limitation will, we consider, 
be effective in checking to a considerable extent the abuses which 
exist at present owing' to the employment of women and children at 
hours which are not only extremely inconvenient to them, but also 
injurious to their health. It will protect to some extent all women 
operatives who have household duties to perform, and will thereby 7 
tend to promote the general health of the whole body of workers. And j 
it will also, we anticipate, render work in textile factories more ’ 
attractive to the protected persons, and so increase the supply of labour. 
The hours over and above the 12 hours of actual employment ; 
leaves an ample margin for the longest intervals of rest likely to be ! 
given in any factory. 

67. As an exception to this general ride, we propose that all women 
and “ young persons ” employed in cotton ginning factories should be 
permitted to work for 12 hours without any limitation as to the 
period within which they can be employed. We have already explained , 
the system in force in these factories, the short duration of the busy 
season, and the character of the employment which they offer. Men 
are seldom employed on gins ; the work is so light that women are 
peculiarly fitted to undertake it; and, as it has now come to be regarded 
as a woman’s work, difficulty would probably be experienced in get- 
ting men to undertake it. The majority of the witnesses examined on 
this point were of opinion that, if women were prohibited from work- 
ing on gins at night, it would bo difficult, and in pome cases impossible, 
to obtain male labourers to take their place. It is also certain that 
any such prohibition would not only increase the cost of ginning, but 
would also diminish the opportunities of employment offered to women. 
We have pointed out, in a previous section of the report, that ginning 
factories afford a considerable number of women employment suited 
to their strength, at a time when these women would find difficulty in 
obtaining work at their ordinary avocations ; and we are opposed to any 
measure which would withdraw from this class of poor people a congenial 
and fairly well paid employment. The objections ordinarily advanced to 
the employment of women at night do not apply with much force to the<' 
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ca se now under discussion. The majority of the women employed in 
’ ginning factories are past middle age ; and they work, seated, in one 
* room, where male workers only come occasionally. No children are 
employed inside ginning factories, and infants are very seldom seen there. 
The physical disadvantages to the younger generation, and the moral 
objections as regards the employment of the women themselves, are 
therefore very much less than in the case of any other form of factory 
labour. 

68. Wc also think that tho Imperial Government should have 
power to permit, in exceptional cases, the employment of “young 
persons” at night, provided always that they are not employed for 
more than 12 hours out of the 24. It has never been the practice in 
Indian textile factories to work day and night with two shifts, as in 
China and Japan. But it is within the range of possibility that tho 
trado might find it necessary to adopt all-night working in self-defence 
against foreign competition ; and the ’contingency, remote though it 
appears to be, ought to be provided for. We would not, however, 
extend the concession to the employment of either women or children 
at night. 

6f>. Wc have proposed that the hours within which it will bo 
permissible to employ women, “ young persons,” and children in ordinary 
factories should be fixed at 5-30 a.m. and 7 P.M., local mean time. It is evi- 
dent that iE Indian standard time were recognised for the purpose of this 
provision, there would be wide variations in the actual time of starting 
and stopping work at different places ; for instance, mills at Karachi 
would start work 00 minutes earlier in the d;>y than those in Calcutta. 

< It will therefore be necessary for each Local Government to fix once for all 
I I for each industrial centre whore local time is not officially recognized, the 
I equivalent of 5-30 a.m. and 7 r.w. local mean time in terms of Indian 
: standard time, to the nearest quarter of an hour ; we do not recommend 
a closer approximation. We do not consider that any difficulty will be 
experienced in giving effect f o this in practice. 


Skctton XV . — The arrangements to he made for half-timers' sets. 

70. The system upon which children arc employed at present varies 

The arrangement* for half-timer,' set,. fr ° m iaCtoT Y t0 factory ; in Some 

it is the custom to employ the 
half-timers in morning and afternoon sots for the full period of seven 
hours continuously, or with an interval of half an hour only ; in others 
the children arc employed on what we call the “split set” system, 
that is, they work for about half the. total time in the morning, and 
then, after an interval of three hours or so, complete the remaining portion 
. of their seven hours in the afternoon. We have already explained how 
! the latter system lends itself to the evasion of the law. It undoubtedly 
facilitates the working of children in tho same mill for hours far in 
excess of tho legal limit, and for this reason we should have preferred 
if the system could have boon entirely prohibited. But it is actually in 
force at present in some cotton mills, and in practically all jute mi11 B 
We have discussed its working in tho former case ; in the latter it is 
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thoroughly understood by the children, and, except in one particular to 
which we have already referred, it is carried out in a satisfactory manner. 
The absolute prohibition of the system would practically force jute 
mills to employ a much larger staff of children, some of whom would 
work for less than 6 hours a day. We are of opinion, therefore, that 
the system cannot bo entirely disallowed, and recommend that it be 
permitted subject to the modification explained in the succeeding 
paragraph. 

71. We are satisfied that the reasonable requirements of all 
the factories concerned would be mot by an arrangement under which 
children could be employed either continuously for 6 hours, or in 
broken periods not exceeding 6 hours in all, provided always that the 
total period of employment was comprised within 8£ consecutive hours. 
This limitation would not interfere with the working of jute mills, 
and would enable cotton, mills adopting the “ split set” system to 
retain it, with slight modifications. Under our proposal, no child need 
remain on the mill premises for more than 8£ hours in any one day. It 
is also probable that the opportunity which the system affords of 
giving an interval of two hours during the period of the child’s employ- 
ment might be utilized by some mills in order to prevent the children 
from obtaining employment for the second half of the day at another 
factory. Further, the system could probably be worked so as to give 
the children an interval of about two hours in which to attend school. 


Definition of shifts. 


72. Except as regards ginning factories, where the conditions are 

peculiar and will be discussed in a 
succeeding section of the report, 
we consider that all shifts of workers or sets of children must be definitely 
fixed as regards the hours of work, and the allocation of the workers 
to definite shifts or sets, before they can be recognized as shifts or sets 
for the purposes of the law. Unless this condition be insisted upon, it 
will be impossible in the case of large factories to control effectively the 
hours of work of any class of operatives, or to detect or punish evasions 
of the law. 


Section XVI.— The certification of children for age and physical fitness . 

73. The employment of children under nine years of age in factories 
„ . constitutes one of the most serious 

The certification of children for age and fitnece. 

abuses which we have discovered. 
The preceding sections of the report deal fully with this matter, and show 
the extent to which the practice of employing under-age children obtains. 
We are strongly of opinion that this wide-spread abuse cannot be effec- 
tually prevented unless a hard and fast rule be laid down that no child 
shall be permitted to work in any factory unless certified to be not under, 
the age of nine years. W e are also convinced, as a result of the obser- 
vations regarding the general health and physique of child workers, which 
have been dealt with in a preceding section of this report, that an 
ex aminati on for physical fitness is necessary prior to permitting a child 
to undertake factory "work. 

2 C. <fc I. 
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74. The certificate of age and physical fitness should be obtained 

from a certifying surgeon appoint- 

Arrangements for procuring certificates. ^ f<jr ^ purpose> Each certify- 

ing surgeon should have a fixed office at which ho would attend daily, 
at a stated hour,* to examine any persons applying for certificates. 
He would also visit each mill as often as possible to grant certifi- 
cates to children assembled there for examination. But besides this, 
to expedite certification at the mills, the certifying surgeon for each 
centre should be authorized to approve of any medical practitioner 
as a provisional certifying authority, if he is of opinion that that 
practitioner can be trusted to carry out the work properly, and 
that he possesses qualifications sufficient to enable him to pronounce 
accurate opinions as to the physical fitness and age of children. 
Provisional certificates should remain in force only until the first visit 
of the certifying surgeon to the mill in which the child works. In 
all cases, the provisional certificates granted should be countersign- 
ed by the certifying surgeon, after a personal examination of the 
children at the mill ; and if the certifying surgeon refuses to 
countersign any certificate, the child to whom that certificate was 
granted should be debarred from working in a factory' until a proper 
certificate of age and fitness has been obtained. We consider that it 
would be an unnecessary refinement, .and that it would occasion serious 
practical difficulties, to limit the certificates of physical fitness to 
particular occupations, or to individual factories. The certifying 
surgeons, where they are appointed solely' for this purpose, should in all 
cases be paid entirely by' the Government ; they' should not be permitted 
to undertake private 'practice ; and they should be prohibited from 
receiving any remuneration, direct or indirect, from factory -owners. 
Where it is impracticable to appoint a special officer solely for this 
work, it should be undertaken by the Civil Surgeon of the district, 
or by such other medical officer as the Local Government may appoint. 
In such cases the certifying surgeon should not be permitted to accept 
any' remuneration from the f actory- owners, direct or indirect, in respect 
of his ccrtify’ing work. He should be paid for that solely by the 
Government. 

75. We consider that all inconvenience to factory-owners in 
respect of delay' in certification will be obviated by the provision which 
recognizes the provisional certificate of any approved medical practi- 
tioner. The majority of the large mills employ their own medical officers, 
who attend regularly at the mill each day. In cases where the medical 
officer of the mill was, in the opinion of the certifying surgeon, a suitable 
person to whom to entrust the duty of certifying the children* provision- 
ally, all candidates for employment could be examined by him each day 
at the mill. In other cases, it will generally be practicable for the mill- 
owners to arrange for the attendance of an approved medical man, at 
times convenient to themselves. We consider that, as regards the larger 
factories in India, which are situated at four or five industrial centres, it 
will be possible to arrange matters so that the certifying surgeon will visit 
each mill once in every soven days. The provisional certificates will, 
however, remain valid for the period between the certifying surgeon’s 
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visits, in all cases. All provisional certificates granted will be scrutinized 
by the c ertify ing surgeon, who will re-examine the children ; and in this 
manner an effective check will be maintained over the proceedings of the 
provisional certifying officers. As the certifying surgeon should have the 
power to revoke any authority granted to sign these certificates, it is 
improbable that the system we propose will be abused. • 

70. We consider that it would greatly facilitate inspection if the 

certificates of age granted to 

Certificaito to be carried 6, children- children w ere carried by them 

while at work. At Ahmedabad, and some other places in the Bombay 
Presidency, the children kept thoir certificates in small tin cases hung 
round their necks, and under this arrangement we found, that they 
could be identified with case and certainty. We would strongly 
recommend the general adoption of this system, although we do not see 
our way to proscribe it as a compulsory measuro. 

77. We are strongly of opinion that the certifying surgeons solely 

Proposal to abolish payment of fees for appointed for this Work should 
certificates. receive no remuneration, direct or 

indirect, from factory-owners. We cannot approve of a system tending 
to create any bias, however small, in favour of arranging matters in 
a manner acceptable to miliowners. In the case of certifying surgeons 
not specially appointed for the purpose of certifying children for factory 
employment, we should have preferred a system under which these 
officers also would have been absolutely independent of factory-owners. 
That is, however, impracticable in cases where the certifying surgeon is, 
as he usually will be, the Civil Surgeon of the district ; but even in such 
cases wc are strongly of opinion that no fees for certifying work should 
be paid to him by employers of labour. We consider that the certifying 
of children for factory employment should be regarded as one of the 
ordinary administrative functions of Government ; and that, as such, it 
should be jsaid for by the Government itself, the 4-anna fee at present 
charged for each certificate being abolished. Children coming for 
employment for the first time often have not got the 4 annas to pay, and 
in such cases there is either delay, or the mill pays the fee and keeps the 
certificate. The abolition of the fee will simplify matters much, and be 
received as a welcome concession .at a time when the certification of all 
children is going to be strictly enforced. In any case the certificate 
should always be considered the absolute property of the child. The 
question of compensating medical officers for the loss which they 
would in certain cases sustain under such an arrangement will, 
we presume, be considered by the Government. 

Section XVII. — The application of the Act to ginning and other seasonal 

factories. 

* 

78. Under section 2 of the Indian Factories Act, all factories | 

which work for * * less than four J 

Proposal to apply the Act to all seasonal factories. months in the whole in any OU8 | 

year** are excluded from its 
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scope. No definite test period is, however, proscribed ; and in con- 
sequence different views have been held as to the operation of the 
words quoted. On the one hand it is contended that, if the factory 
works for less than 120 days in any on.5 year, it does not come under 
the Act for that year, and it also remains exempt from the Act until 
it can bo proved to have worked for a longer period, in which case it 
again becomes subject to the provisions of the Act, but not with re- 
trospective effect. On the other hand it is urged that, if a factory 
Ti^a once come under the Act, it must be presumed that it is likely to 
work for more than four months in the year until the contrary 
has been clearly demonstrated ; and the factory must remain under 
the Act until satisfactory evidence covering a reasonable number of 
years, and warranting its exclusion, has been produced. Difficulties 
have also been experienced as regards the position of seasonal factories 
opened for the first time. In such cases there is no evidence either 
in favour of inclusic/n or exclusion ; and the factory usually works 
unrestrictedly until definite evidence is obtainable, showing that it has 
in fact come within the scope? of the Act. It is obvious, however, 
that in all such cases, and in the case of factories excluded from the 
scope of the Apt because they have been shown to have worked for less 
than four months in one year, the factory will have unrestricted liberty 
as regards practically the whole of one season’s work at least, even 
if, during that season, it does in fact work for more than four months. 
These difficulties in the interpretation of the present Act, and inequal- 
ities in its operation, occasion considerable trouble to Government 
officials and to factory-owners. Further, there are obvious objections to 
having two factories of a similar character, side by side, working pre- 
cisely the same hours and for the same period, of which one is under 
the Act, and subject to all the limitations which the Act imposes, while 
the other is entirely unrestricted. 

79. As a result of our investigations, we consider that the sea- 
sonal factories which are at present excluded from the Act solely on 
the ground that they do not work for more than four months in any 
one year should be made subject to its provisions. These factories 
are, in general, cotton ginning factories, and they are usually constructed 
upon the cheapest possible lines. Gins are often erected in poorly 
constructed buildings ; the floor upon which they are supported is fre- 
quently so badly constructed that it vibratos to an excessive extent • 
the machinery and boilers arc sometimes bought second-hand ; and 
the management is in many cases unsatisfactory and inefficient. The 
risk of accident, and the probab ility of serious abuses being practised 
are much greater in such factories than in larger concerns. Their 
complete freedom from control is also prejudicial to the interests of the 
larger and better managed factories where sound machinery is used 
adequate supervision maintained, and the provisions of the Act are gene- 
rally observed. M e consider it unnecessary to elaborate the arguments 
in favour of the proposal that the limitation of the scope of the Act to 
factories working for not less than four months in the year should be 
abolished, as this amendment of the law was accepted by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1905, after consulting all the Local Governments on 
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the subject. It will be sufficient to say that the present limitation 
is’ indefinite, and difficult to work in practice ; that it excludes from 
all control a class of factories where abuses are peculiarly liable to 
occur ; and that our investigations enable us to say positively that the 
withdrawal of this limitation will inflict no appreciable hardship upon 
any industry. 

80. We recommend, however, that the proposals which we have 

Employment of women dt night, and arrangement made as. regards factories gene- 
•/ shifts in ginning factories. rally should be modified in tWO 

respects as regards cotton ginning factories. In the first place, we consi- 
der that women and ** young persons ” should be allowed to work in 
gins at night. They should, we consider, bo allowed to work, by day or 
by night, for not more than 12 hours out of the 24. We have already 
given our reasons [for this recommendation. In the second place, 
we propose that in the case of ginning factories running for more than 
12 hours a day it should be considered a sufficient compliance with the 
law limiting the hours of work of women and “ young persons ” to 12 
in any one day if additional workers are employed to the extent 
necessary to reduce the hours of work of each woman or * * young 
person ’ ’ to not more than 12 hours, assuming that, the work, during 
the total period for which the factory runs, is uniformly distribut- 
ed among all the workers. For example, if a factory with 20 gins, 
for which 20 women would be required for work on the gins, runs for 
16 hours, it would be accepted as a sufficient compliance with the 
law if ~°^ < \ or 27 women, were actually engaged for work on the gins 
only. We are of opinion that it would be difficult, and possibly im- 
practicable, to attempt to enforce a definite shift system in such cases. 
The majority of the ginning factories are small concerns which cannot 
bear the cost of highly skilled management, and the arrangement of 
definite, ascertained shifts in such cases would probably be beyond 
the abilities of the staff. The workers are not accustomed to the shift 
system, and would not readily understand it ; on the other hand, the 
method of obtaining relief by employing a number of additional 
workers is familiar to them, and there is no reason to think that it would 
not in actual practice secure the object aimed at — the restriction of 
the hours of work of women and “ young persons ” to not more than 
12 on any one day. There is the further point that the system which 
we propose to allow in this case is not open to the objections which 
render its adoption absolutely impracticable in larger factories. The 
ordinary ginning factory is in a small building of one room, and em- 
ploys only from 60 to 100 hands : in these circumstances inspec- 
tion is always easy. The system which we propose to sanction 
has been working in a satisfactory manner in Khandesh for years. Ex- 
perience there has shown that it is effective and practicable ; and in these 
circumstances we see no reason for refusing to recommend its general 
adoption in flimilar cases elsewhere, even although the proposal is open 
to certain obvious theoretical objections. 

81. A large number of the witnesses examined have suggested 

_ „ . m . . _. . that it would materially assist the 

ginning industry if the factories 
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were exempted from the necessity of granting the Sunday holiday. 
The work comes in in rushes ; and it is often very inconvenient to close 
down on Sunday. They would prefer an arrangement under which the 
factories eotild close on any four days in the month selected by them. 
This would admit of cleaning the boilers, overhauling the machinery, 
and effecting general repairs, without encroaching on the short period 
available for ginning each year’s crop. It appears, however, that the 
Local Governments have in certain similar cases taken action under sec- 
tion 5-B, sub-section (2), "clause (c) of the Act ; and in these circumstances 
wc see no necessity to make any definite recommendation in respect of 
this matter. Any doubt which may at present be felt as to the appli- 
cability to such cases of the provision quoted will be removed if the word- 
ing which we suggest iti the draft Bill appended to this report be adopted. 

82. One point which primarily concerns seasonal factories, but 

which affects other factories also. 

Outside labour in seasonal and other factories. ■ , , , ■ , r 

remams to be noticed. In gin- 
ning factories it is the custom for the owners of the cotton sent for gin- 
ning to engage workers to stack it in the compound, and to pick it 
over there, in order to remove the “ yellow stain.” These workers have 
nothing to do with the ginning operations, they do not enter the factory 
proper, and they are in no way under the control of the owner of the 
factory. Similarly in rice mills the paddy is brought from the boats 
to the mill by coolies who are engaged solely for this work by tlie mill , 
or by a contractor, and who do not enter any portion of the factory 
where machinery is in operation. The Government of Burma has directed 
that such workers should not be regarded as within the scope of the Act, 
and we agree with that view. Although they may, technically speaking, 
be employed within a factor}’-, their work is not factory work in the 
ordinary acceptation of that term; and there could be no justificaiton for 
bringing them within the scope of the Act while dock labourers or agri- 
cultural labourers, for example, remained outside its purview. For the 
same reasons, we consider that the class of workers we have alreadv re- 
ferred to, who are employed in the compounds of ginning factories, should 
be excluded from the scope of the Act. Cases of an analogous charac- 
ter occur in practically all factories, and we are of opinion that they should 
be similarly dealt with. 

Section XYIII. — The question of exempting mills working without 
artificial light from certain restrictions. 

83. A number of the witnesses examined by us were in favour 

Arguments in favour of a daylight working what is termed the “ na- 

<*«v. tural working day ,” that is, 

a day extending from dawn to dusk, and therefore varying in length ac- 
cording to the season of the year and the locality. Most of them were 
in favour of allowing mills fitted with electric light installations to 
work a fixed 12-hour day throughout the year, while mills not provided 
with installations would be allowed to work the natural day. They 
contended that it is the custom in India to work from dawn to 
dusk ; that the mill hands throughout the country thorou ghl y under- 
stand the system, and that there is no evidence to show that it places 
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any undue strain on them. Throughout the year, the average length of 
the working day, under the daylight system, would he less than 12 hours, 
while in the hot weather the longest day would not exceed 14£ hours 
(13£ of actual work) in Northern India, or 13f hours? (12| of actual 
work) in Bombay. It is urged that these hours cannot be considered 
as in any way excessive, considering the fact that the length of the 
actual working day in the cold weather would not ordinarily exceed 
11 hours. 

84. We have carefully considered this question, and arc unable 

to agree with the arguments 
Objection* to the proposal. advanced. We consider that 

a system which renders it possible to keep the operatives in or about 
the mill for 14j hours, and actually at work for 13| hours, during the 
hottest period of the year, and which precludes them from enjoying 
a single hour of daylight at their homes, throughout the year, except 
on prescribed holidays, stands self -condemned. The custom of actually 
working labourers for these long hours did not exist in India before 
textile factories were established. Further, under the system it would 
be necessary to permit “ young persons ” to work for the full running 
time of the mill, while children would be required to work for half that 
period. We object strongly to any proposal which would admit of chil- 
dren and voung persons” being worked for more than 6 and 12 hours, 
respectively ; the children employed in factories are, as a rule, weakly and 
of poor physique, and we are deliberately of opinion that it would be 
wrong to impost? on them this extra strain at the hottest time of year. 
Wc also believe that, so long as daylight hours arc worked, little im- 
provement can be expected either in the habits of the workers, or in 
their efficiency. The hot weather days are so long, and the climatic ; 
and other conditions are then so trying, that the operatives naturally! 
dawdle as much as possible over their work ; and the habits which these, 
conditions induce and intensify are so much in accord with the natural \ 
inclinations of the workers that the tendency is to continue these 
leisurely methods throughout the year. Another objection to which 
we attach great importance is that, under the arrangements proposed, 
it would be possible for many of the operatives to work very long hours 
during the hot weather, by daylight, and then to accept employment 
in the cold weather in mills working a fixed 12-hour day by electric 
light. Large numbers of operatives are always willing to work excessive ]■’ 
horns, if they can thereby earn correspondingly higher wages. We jj 
are also opposed to the suggestion on administrative grounds; it 
would in our opinion be almost impossible to work the two systems 
side by side in the same place. 

85. The Ilon’ble Mr. Yithaldas Damodher Thackersey does not 

.... „ ,, , . , agree with our views in respect 

Examination of the Hon. Mr. Vtihaldas minute ® , , , 

of dissent. of this matter, and he has ex- 

plained his position in a minute of dissent appended to this report. 

We have already dealt in the preceding paragraph with some of j 
his arguments ; but, as the proposal is put forward mainly in the 
supposed interest&.af_ the- manufacturers, without much regard to its 
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effect on the operatives, we consider it necessary to reply briefly to 
some of the specific contentions advanced in the minute. 

In the first place, we would point out that the opinion'of the Factory 
Commission of *1890 cannot be cited in support of the proposal, inas- 
much as the possibility of working a fixed 12-hour day all the year 
ro un d did not occur to them. Electric light was not introduced in 
Indian mills until about 1893 ; and the Commission were not, therefore, in 
a position to pronounce any opinion as to the relative advantages of the 
two systems now under discussion, or as to the advisability of permit- 
ting these systems to remain in force concurrently. Similar remarks 
apply to the reference which has been made to the debates in Council in 
1891. The introduction of electric light into the mills has entirely 
altered the aspect of affairs since then ; and the conditions have been 
further modified by the growth of the abuses which we have alluded 
to in the preceding sections of this report. 

It is true that, as our colleague points out, several millowners 
and managers, who are strongly opposed to excessive hours of work, are 
nevertheless in favour of the daylight working day. The witnesses 
who have given evidence in this sense are in general owners or 
managers of mills not fitted with electric light ; and there is reason 
to believe that their preference for the daylight working day is due, 
in a great measure, to the fact that they arc suspicious ^nd 
uneasy regarding the probable effects of the general introduction of 
electric light in mills. Ample grounds to justify this attitude are 
to be found in our report ; but the proposals which we intend to make 
for improving the administration of the Act will be sufficient to prevent 
abuses similar to those which have occurred in the past from recurring, 
and will also afford satisfactory guarantees that the system of working 
by electric light will be freed from the excesses which have hitherto 
characteris 'd it. 

Mr. Vitliuldas next contends that the operatives themselves would 
prefer daylight working hours to a fixed 12-hour day. The point is, 
in the last resort, one of individual opinion ; but we do not agree that 
he has correctly represented the views of the majority of the operatives 
on this question. The President was present on all the occasions on 
which operatives were questioned regarding this matter while Mr. 
Vithaldas was not ; and the impression left on his mind is that 
the operatives would prefer a 12-hour day. To the average 
, mill-hand, working by electric light means long hours; and the 
opposition to long hours is ? o strong among the operatives that, when they 
were questioned, any reference to electric lighting was usually drowned 
in shouts of ; *\\> want no electric light.’’ It was extremely difficult to 
get them to grasp the idea of a fixed 12-hour day all the year round ; and 
more difficult still to get them to accept our assurances that under that 
system the electric light would be used only for two or three months 
in the cold weather. Most of them imagine that their only protection 
against the excessive working hours of the past lies in the entire abolition 
of electric lighting in mills, and it was in this sense that many of their 
replies were given. 
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The argument advanced by our colleague that the operatives will 
not be worked hard during the long days, as the spinning conditions 
are then. favourable, does not appear to us valid. In the first place, 
the conditions favourable to spinning do not continue throughout the 
whole period during which long hours would be worked ; in certain parts of 
the country these conditions do not obtain for more than two or three 
months. In the second place, as spinning is easy during the rainy months, 
owners can work on an inferior quality of cotton during that period. 
The practice is, we understand, common in Bombay ; and this would 
usually counterbalance any advantage which the operatives would 
otherwise gain owing to the more favourable climatic conditions. 
Lastly, and most important, we cannot admit that the difference would, . 
even in the most favourable circumstances, be sufficient to counteract X 
the effects of the increased strain thrown on the operatives by the long . 
hours of work during the hottest and most trying months of the year. ‘ 

We have no information enabling us to chec kthe details of the 
calculation made regarding the number of mill:', in India fitted with 
electric light ; but we understand that all mills in Native States have 
been included in the figures given by Mr. Vithaldas. As regards Southern 
India generally, the geographical situation is such as to secure what 
is practically an average 12-hour day, by natural light, throughout 
the year. Electric light would not be installed in such mills, unless 
with the deliberate intention of working excessive hours regularly. In 
Northern India all the mills have electric light. It is clear, therefore, 
that the question really narrows itself down to one affecting Bombay — 
the chief cotton centre in India. In Bombay there are 85 mills, and 
of these 60 at least are already fitted with electric light. 

The contention that a refusal to permit factories to work “ young .* 
persons ” and children from dawn to dusk throughout the year would ; 
adversely effect industries other than the textile industry is founded > 
upon a mistake in fact. It is true that non-textile factories almost ; 
invariably work by natural light ; but it is equally true that, they 
do not, in most cases, avail themselves at present of the full period of 
daylight ; and our observations have convinced us that the restrictions 
which wo propose will not in any way adversely affect these factories. 

Finally, there is a consensus of opinion that, over a whole year of, 
say, 310 working days, the gross production of a fixed 12-hour day 
would ultimately be more than that of a natural working day : this 
opinion is, we understand, held also by the Hon’ble Mr. Vithaldas. We 
consider that it would be an extremely short-sighted policy to abandon 
the best interests of both the trade and the operatives merely on account- 
of some temporary inconvenience to a few mills . 

Section XIX . — Minor recommendations . 


iaia anwn mat an lactones, except 


86. In the present Act, it is ^ 

those working on the shift system. 
Interval, off". muat stop work for a full half 

hour between noon* and two o’clock in the afternoon. In place of this" we 


«»***•* 
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propose that there shall in all cases be a stoppage of work for not less than 
half an hour, after not more than 6 hours continuous working. We 
suggest this amendment as we arc 'convinced that, under the conditions 
prevailing in India, no operative should be required to work for more 
than 6 hours continuously. It is, wc consider, preferable to place the 
matter directly upon this basis, rather than to trust as at present to the 
midday stoppage of work in order to secure that the operatives shall 
not be continuously employed for too long a period. Operatives 
have in the past been worked, and in some factories are at present being 
worked, continuously for 8 \ hours without any fixed interval of rest. This 
ought not, in our opinion, to be permitted. There is another point in favour 
of the proposal. We find that in few of the textile factories in India is the 
midday interval used by the work people as their meal hour. Coming 
to work at daybreak without taking food, the operatives in most fac- 
tories take their first meal between 8 a.m. and 10 a.m., and generally 
eat again between 2 p.m. and 4 p.m. ; the midday interval is ordinarily 
spent in smoking, resting, or sleeping in or near the mill compound. We 
believe that the hands could in many places be kept much more steadily 
at work if they obta ined, instead of the midday rest, one interval of half 
an hour between 8 a.m. and 10 a.m., and another between 2 p.m. and 4 
p.m. This course has been suggested to us by /several mill managers, 
and our proposal makes it possible for any factory to adopt it, while 
those who prefer to retain the midday stoppage can do so. 

87. The intention of the existing Act was to make Sunday a close, holi- 

n. ».*,***» do - v ' for a11 factorics < subject; 

however, to four provisions de- 
signed with the object of avoiding all inconvenience to factory owners. 
The first provision was intended to permit the supervising and mechani- 
cal staff to examine and repair machinery on a Sunday, without impos- 
ing on the owners the obligation to give a compensatory holiday in lipu 
thereof ; the second admits of the factory as a whole, or of any indivi- 
dual in the factory, working on Sunday, if a compensatory holiday is 
given on one of the three days preceding or succeeding the Sunday ; the 
third and fourth provisions enable the Local Governments and the Gov- 
ernment of India, respectively, to exempt any factory or class of fac- 
tories from the necessity for granting the Sunday holiday. As wc have 
explained in paragraph 1G of this report, advantage has been taken of the 
somewhat wide terms adopted in the first proviso to bring in the whole body 
of workers, or a considerable proportion of them, to clean machinery on 
Sundays. In such cases no compensatory holiday is, in fact, given. It is, 
we think, clear that this practice should be stopped ; and we consider that 
this can best be effected by adding to section 5 B, sub-section (2), clause (a) 
of the Act an explanation to the effect that periodical cleaning is not 
included m the terms “ examining ” or “ repairing.” The second proviso 

has also worked somewhat unsatisfactorily in practice, inasmuch as it is 

extremely difficult for an inspector to ascertain whether, when a portion 
of the ordinary staff is worked on Sunday, compensatory holidays are 
in fact given to them. As no notice of the intention to work on Sunday 
is required, and as Sunday working is permissible in anticipation of the 
grant of a holiday later on in the week, employers can, and do, work 
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their operatives on Sunday without granting any compensatory holiday, 
and they run but little risk of detection thereby. In order to prevent 
this, we recommend that previous notice should be required in all such 
cases. This will not occasion any inconvenience to factory owners, 
while it will enable the inspectors to satisfy themselves that the provi- 
sions of the law arc in fact complied with. 

88. Government already has power to exempt, by notification, any 
factory or class of factories from the necessity for giving a Sunday 
holiday. We think it would make the Act more complete, and save 
trouble, to specify in it, in addition, the classes of factories which we 
have ascertained must always be granted the exemption on account of 
the continuous processes carried on. These are breweries, distilleries, sugar 
refineries, mineral-oil refineries, ice factories, glass works, tanneries, 
cement and chemical works, and kilns connected with potteries. 


Education . 


89. We do not consider that factory owners should be compelled 

to provide elementary education 
for the children employed by 
them. We can sec no reason why this particular obligation should be 
placed upon employers of factory labour only, and we know of no ana- 
4ogous provision in this country which could be cited in support of the 
proposal. Education is not compulsory in India ; and the class from 
which the child workers employed in the factories are drawn does not, 
as a rule, take advantage of the educational facilities which arc at present 
offered. Further, as we have already stated, we are most strongly op- 
posed to the maintenance of schools within the factory enclosure. In 
many cases the mill school is used only in order to keep the children 
on the premises throughout the day, and they aro^forced to work — often 
for the full running hours of the factory — if the labour supply is short. 


90. Wc feel strongly, however, that every facility and encouragement : 
should be given to promote the education of children working in factories. 
Tho conditions under which these children livo are necessarily, such as* 
to prevent them from availing themselves of educational facilities to 
the extent to which other children can ; and in most cases it would be 
impracticable for tho children, however willing they or their parents 
might be, to obtain any opportunity of attending school. It is hardly 
necessary to advance any arguments in favour of tho suggestion that 
all possible facilities should bo given for the education of this class ; 
and we feel sure that in advocating this we shall command tho sympa- 
thetic support of the employers of labour in India. The problem 
must, we consider, be attackod by the educational and l ocal authorities* 
acting in* concert ; and we trust that the various Local Governments 
will bring all the influence which" they can to bear in order to secure 
that tho mattor is adequately dealt with. Tho only solution of 
a practicable character appears to us to be an arrangement under which 
for factory children would be opened at suitable centres, 
factorios; the course of instruction would have to be 
repeated twice each day, for the benefit of each set of half-timers, and the 
school hours would have to be fixed solely with reference to the working 
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hours of the children in the factories. Arrangements could doubtless be 
made under which it would be possible for the children to attend school for 
a maximum of two hours each day. We do not consider that a longer 
period would be advisable, in view of the facts that the children must 
necessarily be tired after their work in tho factory, and that it is 
desirable to get them away from the factory, and tho factory neighbour- 
hood, at the earliest possible moment. These special schools would 
probably have to be financed by the local authorities concerned, but 
we feel confident that the factory owners for tho education of whose 
workers these schools would bo maintained would gladly assist in this 
matter by substantial voluntary contributions. 

91. Further, in order to encourage the education of factory children, 
we propose that any child of 13 years of age, who can produce a certificate 
showing that he has passed such educational standard as each Local 
Government may fix from time to time, should be permitted to work as a 
“ young person,” if certified as physically fit to work 1 2 hours a day. 
This proposal is based on a similar concession given under the English 
factory law ; though it may not be taken advantage (ft to any great 
extent at first, we believe that in time it may give some stimulus to 
education. 

92. The subject of the presence of non-working children in fac- 

tories naturally falls under two 

Presence of non-workrng children in factories . 

heads : — {%) the presence of in- 
fants or children too young to be capable of doing work, and (w) the 
presence of children under the legal working age, who could nevertheless 
be worked. W e are of opinion that children under 6 years would gene- 
rally fall within the former category, children over G years in tho latter. 
As regards the former class — children under G years of age— wc do not 
recommend that it should be made an offence to permit such children 
to remain in a factory. We are satisfied that every effort is at present 
• made by employers to keep women from bringing young children into 
the factories; in some factories it has been found possible to stop this 
practice entirely, and wc have everywhere found that mill managers do 
all they can to discourage it. But in a large number of cases it is quite 
impracticable to prevent it altogether. Many women who earn their 
livelihood by factory work must either bring their children with 
them to the factory, or leave them at homo practically without care 
or supervision of any kind. The rooms in which women work are , 
in general well lighted and well ventilated ; and it is only in a few 
exceptional cases that the children who accompany their mothers 
could come to any harm. As a matter of fact, the information which 
we have been able to collect on this subject shows that there are extremely 
few accidents to young children in factories, and in these circumstances 
we do not think that a case has been made out in favour of an absolute 
prohibition of the practice. Any attempt to prescribe general rules govern- 
ing the matter would, we think, fail, inasmuch as it is impossible to cover 
all the diversities which exist by a set of general rules. The only other 
alternative would be to leave the matter by law to the discretion of the 
local inspectors. W e are reluctant to adopt that course, partly because 
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we think that the obligations to be imposed upon factory owners should 
be as uniform and definite as possible, and partly because wo are not 
inclined, at the present stage, to confer absolute power upon the 
inspectors in respect of this matter. In all the circumstances, we are of 
opinion that no action need be taken by the Government to prevent 
the introduction of non- working children under the age of 6 years into 
factories. 

93. In the case of non-working children over 6 years of age, 
the dangers to be guarded against are of a different kind. Our in- 
quiries have shown that there is a great scarcity of child- workers in 
textile factories all over India, and also that under-age children of this 
class, accompanying their parents to factories, are frequently allowed 
to work as regular hands, or to help their .parents. The inspectors find 
it almost impossible to prevent this. If an inspector appears, such 
children stop working, and say they were playing ; and no conviction can 
be obtained unless it can be proved that the child was actually work- 
ing. The presumption, amounting almost to ccrtaint}'. is that any 
such child found in a mill would in fact be engaged as a regular 
worker ; but proof which will satisfy the courts is often unobtainable, 
and in such cases the law is violated with impunity. In order to prevent 
this, and to facilitate the work of inspection, we recommend that 
any child over the age of 6 years, who is found within any room or other 
part of a factory where manufacturing processes or work incidental to 
manufacturing processes is carried on, should be deemed to be em- 
ployed in that factory, unless the contrary can be proved. This pro- , 
vision will not, we are satisfied, occasion any practical inconvenience, 
while it will materially facilitate the work of inspection. 

94. Our observations show that the ventilation in factories, other 

than cotton textile factories, 

Fixatum of a standard of purity for air in 

faetorits. is m general excellent, and no 

provisions regarding the purity of 
the air are required in such cases. In cotton textile factories the con- 
ditions in this respect vary widely ; speaking generally, the newer 
mills are admirably ventilated, while the arrangements in the older mills 
are such that, though ventilating contrivances exist, they are not effective 
in actual practice. In order to obtain a comfortable degree of warmth 
in the cold weather, or in order to prevent threads snapping in the 
hot dry months, or when a dry breeze is blowing, it is the custom in 
most mills not fitted with modem ventilating arrangements to shut . 
all . the .windows. . In these circumstances the atmosphere of the work j 
rooms soon becomes very vitiate.d ; and it requires no demonstration j 
that continued work in such foul air must necessarily be most injurious ’ 
to the operatives. Wo would refer, in this connection, to our inspection : 
notes on mills Nos. 3, 27, 28, and 29. As one witness of long practical 
experience stated, any man would feel exhausted even if he merely sat in a 
chair in some of the work rooms for eight or nine hours, the atmosphere : .i 
was so foul. Others were of opinion that the vitiated air in the mills was 
largely responsible both for the careless habits of work of the operatives, l 
and for their frequent absences from the work rooms. The conditions ! 
in some mills were, they considered, such as to preclude any display 
2 C. & I. 
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l of energy, and to necessitate frequent absences in order to obtain a 
j breath of pure air. Our observations have convinced us that these 
statements are justified by the conditions obtaining in some cotton 
textile mills, and we are therefore of opinion that an attempt should be 
made to fix a standard of purity of air, in order that a reasonable amount 
of ventilation may be insisted on. Unless a standard of purity be fixed, 
it will be impossible for the inspectors to effect any improvement in 
respect of this matter. The standard should, as in England, be expressed 
in terms of the proportion of carbon dioxide present in the air, and power 
should be taken in the new Act authorising the Governor -General in 
Council to prescribe and enforce such a standard. The question of the 
standard actually to be fixed is one for chemical and medical experts ; 
and we recommend that arrangements should now be made to conduct 
the experimental work necessary in order to arrive at a decision on this 
point. We do not consider that the standard adopted in England could 
be applied, without careful examination as to its suitability, to India. 

95. Agreeing in this respect with practically every witness ex- 
amined. we do not consider that any standard of humidity should be 

fixed for the air in textile mills in 
FixMm ./ . of humidity. this country . The c Ii ma tic con- 

ditions vary so widely over India that the fixation of any standard 
would, we are satisfied, bo impossible in practice. 

96. The water used for humidifying purposes is, in general, taken 

Fixation of a standard of purity for the rooter from thc municipal water-supply. 
used for humidifying purposes. In other cases it is usually 

drawn from sufficiently pure sources ; but. we have found several 
instances where the water used for this purpose was taken from stagnant, 
foul-smelling tanks, and was obviously most impure. We consider 
that it will be possible to rectify this, while at the same time imposing 
no burden upon thc factories which have at present a supply of reason- 
ably pure water, by requiring that in all cases where humidity of 
the air is produced by artificial means, the water used for the purpose 
must be taken either from a public supply of drinking water, or from 
some other source of supply ordinarily used for drinking purposes. If 
it is not obtained from such sources, then the water used must first be 
purified to the satisfaction of the inspector. This will cover all cases, 
even those of factories situated in the most isolated places. 

97. We have found that in several classes of factories, more particu- 

M ensures to be taken to protect the workers ^ ar ^y cotton presses, rice-mills, flour 
from inhaling dust or other impurities mills, and paper mills, theamount of 

solid impurities in the atmosphere is so large as to cause serious danger 
to the health of the operatives. In many cases the dust was so bad 
that we could hardly enter thc work-rooms. In some of the better 
managed factories mechanical appliances have been used which entirely 
obviate this danger, and there is no reason why such appliances should 
not be insisted on wherever they are needed. We recommend that 
power should be taken in the new Act to require the owner of any 
factory where dust or other impurities are likely to be inhaled by the 
workers, and where this could probably be prevented, to take such means 
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of a mechanical character as the inspector may direct in order to 
prevent such inhalation. The circumstances are, we think, such as to 
justify fully the]appli cation of this remedy. An appeal against any order 
of this nature passed by an inspector should, we think, lie to such 
authority as each Local Government may prescribe. 


Latrine accommodation. 


08. Throughout our tour, wc directed special attention to the 

question of the adequacy of the 
ordinary scale of latrine accom- 
modation, which, is one seat for every 50 workers. We are satisfied 
that that scale is, in general, adequate. Men were seldom seen waiting 
outside the latrines, and no complaints were made as to the inadequacy 
of the accommodation provided. The scale is, however, inadequate 
in the case of the smaller factories where the number of workers does 
not exceed about 200. In order to provide for this, we recommend 
that the following scale should be prescribed for general adoption: — 


up to 60 operatives . . . . 3 seats, 

from 51 to 160 operatives . . . . 4 seats, 

from 161 to 200 operatives ... . . 6 seats, 

above this number one seat for every 50, or fraction of 60. 


Where latrines are provided on the septic-tank or water-carriage 
system, the scale might be reduced after the first 25 seats. We do 
not consider that the provision of separate urinal accommodation 
should be insisted on. The habits of the native in tlxis respect are 
different from those of the European ; and it has been found that 
urinals, where provided, have frequently not been used in the manner 
intended. The provision of separate urinal accommodation would, in 
general, probably be of but little benefit to the workers. 


Fencing of machinery. 


99. The arrangements for the fencing of machinery are, in the 

great majority of cases, excellent. 
We do not consider that any 
powers in excess of those conferred by the present Act are necessary as 
regards this matter. 


100. In many factories no adequate provision is made for the es- 
cape of the operatives from the 

The provision of fire exits. „ _ 

upper storeys m case of fire. 

There is frequently only one staircase to the upper storeys, which serves 
both as entrance and exit. These staircases are often narrow and steep 
and it would be quite impossible in some factories wc visited for even 
a moderately small number of men to escape quickly from the 
upper storeys of the building. Most factories in India with more 
than one storey are cotton factories ; and, considering the danger of fires 
occurring there, and the rapidity with which they spread, we regard it as 
essential that adequate provision should be made for the egress of the 
workers in case of fire. We therefore recommend that eveiy factory \ 
owner should be liable to be called upon to provide adequate facilities for j 
this purpose ; and that inspectors should be authorised to serve notices j 
upon occupiers specifying the measures which they consider necessary/ 
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in order' to effect this, and fixing a period within which’these measures 
must he carried out. An appeal against any order of this nature passed 
by an inspector should, we think, lie to such authority as each Local Gov- 
ernment may prescribe. 


101. It has been suggested that all factory doors should be hung 

so as to open readily outwards. 

Hanging of doors in factorin'. , . - , . 

The question is not of much im- 
portance in India, as in most factories it is the custom to leave all doors 
wide open during working hours. We recognise, however, that it is 
a useful measure of precaution to require that all doors shall, except 
where sliding doors are used, be hung so as to open readily from the in- 
side outwards ; and we recommend that the doors of all rooms where 
more than 30 workers are at any time employed should, in factories the 
construction of which was not commenced before the passing of the new 
Act, be required to be hung in this manner. W e do not consider it advis- 
able to give retrospective effect to this provision ; but we have no doubt 


that the majority of factory owners will, on their attention being called 
to the matter, voluntarily adopt, this simple and inexpensive precau- 
tion against accidents. 


102. Machines known as “openers” are used in cotton presses 

to clean the cotton, and also to 
Cotton openers. mix the various qualities of cotton 

passed through the machine into one uniform grade. In some cases the 
machine is used primarily as a cleaner ; in others the chief object is to 
mix the cotton. The opener is of. simple construction : a cylinder fitted 
with projecting spikes of wood, or of iron covered with leather, is made 
to revolve at a very high speed within a small chamber, provided with a 
receiving opening at the top, and a delivery opening, extending for 
the whole length of the chamber, in front. The cotton is pushed by 
hand into the chamber at the top ; catching in the spikes, it is swept 
round inside the chamber, and ejected with considerable violence from 
the opening in front. Clouds of dust rise from the cotton as it emerges, 
unless steam is used in the opener. The machine usually is of a very 
primitive type ; and, as it is used at present, it is a constant source 
of danger to all the operatives in the press house. In the first place, 
the air is usually thick with dust beaten out of the cotton ; in the second 
place, stones mixed with the raw cotton are occasionally hurled with 
great force from the opener among the operatives who work directly in 
front of it, removing the cotton as it falls ; and, lastly, and most im- 
portant, fires frequently occur owing to the presence of matches in the 
raw cotton, or to sparks caused by stones or similar bodies coming in 
contact with exposed portions of the metal work inside the opener. 
In such cases the fire is almost explosive in its violence, as the air is 
heavily charged with floating particles of cotton, and the opener is 
surrounded by large quantities of cotton in a loose fluffy condition. 
In an instant the whole room is ablaze ; after the first flash, however, 
little difficulty is usually experienced in putting out the fire. It is a 
remarkable fact that, while a considerable number of women have 
been burned to death owing to fires occurring in the opener, only three 
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oases have been traced where male workers have died from this cause. 
We visited a press house at Nagpur where a fire had recently occurred* 
resulting in the death of two women. Four females were working 
in front of the opener when the fire broke out, along with a consi- 
derable number of men. All the men escaped without injury ; when 
the fixe was put out a few minutes later, two of the women were 
found dead, lying on heaps of cotton to one side of the opener. 
They were not seriously burned, and in the opinion of the medical 
officer they had probably died of shock. The room was practically an 
open shed, on the ground level, with numerous large uncovered 
openings at every two or three yards’ interval. The opener was not 
more than fifteen feet from a large open door way. We have ascertain- 
ed that in similar accidents twelve women were burnt to death at Barsi 
in 1902, and six women at Amalner in 1906. 

103. All the accidents due to fires occurring at the opener are of 
practically the same character. The men generally escape without injury, 
other than superficial bums ; the women, in most cases, are killed. The 
reasons for this are that the instantaneous flash bewilders the women, they 
become panic-stricken, and rush into danger while seeking to escape. 
Further, their form of garment is such that they attract much more 
cotton fluff than the men, who usually work with no covering but a small 
loin cloth. This fluff is at once ignited ; and, though it probably would 
not in itself bo sufficient to cause any serious injury, yet the feeling that 
their clothing is on fire still further bewilders and terrifies the female 
workers. Lastly, the amount of dust and fluff from the cotton thrown 
out from the opener is so great that the women are said frequently 
to cover their faces completely with a portion of their garments, in 
order to escape the irritation and annoyance which the fluff and dust 
cause. It is obvious that, in these circumstances, they have but 
little chance of escape should a flic occur. 

104. We arc satisfied that the only practicable method which, will 
prevent the recurrence of these deplorable accidents is an absolute pro- 
hibition against the employment of women, or female young persons, 
in that portion of a cotton-press factory in which an opener is at work. 
Owing to the. extremely dangerous character of this machine, we consider 
that the prohibition should be extended to children also, although children 
are, as a matter of fact, seldom engaged in any part of a press factory. 
The enquiries winch we have made show that an absolute prohibition of 
this kind will not occasion any serious inconvenience to the owners 
of press factories, or interfere with the work there. Women are em- 
ployed in front of the openers merely in order to beat the cotton, or to 
render the mixing process still more complete ; but they could equally 
well be replaced by men, and the additional cost would be trifling. 
The absolute prohibition which we suggest would not, of course, apply'; 
to persons working on the feeding side of an opener, where it delivers i 
into another room completely separated off from the feed-room by a i 
partition extending from the floor to the roof. It should also be noted 
that our proposals do not apply to openers in cotton ginning factories ; 
work in front of these is not dangerous. 

2 C&I. 
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105. Under section 20 of the present Act, Local Governments 

are empowered to extend the Act 

Proposal to extend the Act soastoindudean to f actor ies employing not less 
factories employing more than 20 and less than 60 r , 

operatives. than 20 persons. This power has 

heen exercised hv the Governments of the United Provinces, Surma, and 

the Punjab, limits suited to the requirements of each province being fixed. 

In these circumstances we see no advantage in reducing the general limit 

from 50 to 20 persons. This course would be open to the objection 

that the Act might thereby be applied in cases wherfe its practical 

enforcement would be impossible, or extremely difficult : it certainly 

would considerably increase the work of the inspectors, and might require 

the appointment of additional men. We have discovered nothing in 

the course of our tour to lead us to think that any general extension 

of the Act to these small factories is either necessary or advisable. 


106. The Government of India referred to us the question whother, 

if the definition of a “ factory * * 

Application of the Act to electric power stations. ,, , , , , ,, 

w in the present Act were eventually 

held not to be sufficiently comprehensive to cover electric; power stations, 
these factories should be specifically included in the definition. We 
consider that this is unnecessary. All necessary precautions for the 
safety of the workers are already prescribed in the Indian Electricity 
Act, or in the rules made thereunder ; the operatives are of a much 
superior class to ordinary factory workers ; they are in no case over- 
worked ; and they do not require protection as against their employers.. 
We understand that the majority of the Local Governments consulted 
on this subject were also of opinion that it was unnecessary to bring 
electric power stations under the Factory Act. 


Section XX . — Administration of the Factory Art. 


107. When we find that in Calcutta, the head-quarters of a 

special factory inspector, from 30 

Present system of inspection. . . .. . 

to 40 per cent, of the children 
employed half time in jute factories are under the legal age of 9 years, 
and 25 per cent, of the young full-timers are under the legal age of 14 
years ; that in 17 out of the 29 cotton factories visited by us outside the 
Bombay Presidency all the children under 14 years of age are regularly 
worked the same hours as adults ; that factory inspectors admit that they 
knew of the existence of these abuses, and took no steps to stop them ; 

. and that in many factories the provisions of the law for a midday interval 
and an entire stoppage of work on Sunday are more or less ignored — 
it is evident that, except at a few centres, the present system of 
factory inspection has proved a failure. The reason seems to us to 
be that Government has not appointed a sufficient number of full- 
time factory inspectors, and has depended too much on a number of 
ex-officio inspectors who have neither the time nor the special knowledge 
necessary for the work. Our deliberate opinion is that the inspection of 
large factories by the District Magistrate or the Civil Surgeon is, so 
far as the enforcement of the Act is concerned , ^ useless formality, 
which ought to be abandoned. The only part of India in which a fairly 
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adequate staff of special inspectors has been appointed is the Bombay 
Presidency, and there the Act is, on the whole, well enforced. 

108. We consider it essential to a proper enforcement of the Act all 
Proposal to increase the number of full-time over India that the staff of full- 
i **P ectora - time inspectors should be at once 

increased to a strength sufficient to cope with the work of inspecting 
all the factories in India. The number of such inspectors employed 
at present for each province, and -the number we propose should be 
entertained, in the first instance, are as follows : — 


Province. 


| Present num- 
ber. 


[Proposed number. 


Bombay 

Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam 


United Provinces 

Madras 

Punjab 

Central vinces 
Burma 



3 

1 

1 

1 


These recommendations need explanation in some cases : — 


4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


The Bombay Government recognise the necessity for an additional 
, inspector, and there can be no 

IS omwy. 

doubt that the increasing number 
of factories in this province require* the services of another man imme- 
diately. 


The present inspector’s charge includes also the factories in the 

Bengal and Eastern Bengal. United Provinces: he should be 

relieved of this part of his duties, 
and a second inspector should be appointed, the work in Bengal and 
Eastern Bengal being suitably divided between the two. 


An assistant inspector of factories has, we understand, recently. 

United Provinces. been appointed to this province, i 

We consider there is ample work for! 
one full-time inspector. 1 

The present inspector devotes a portion of his time to the inspec- 

Madras. 15,0,1 of fa °tories in Madras city 

only, his principal work is that of 
boiler inspector for the whole Presidency. We consider that one full- 
time factory inspector, with no other duties, should be appointed and 
made responsible for all the factories in the Presidency. 
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The present inspector in the Central Provinces is also toiler -inspec- 
tor for that province* and has a' 
Punjab, Central Provinces, and Burma . low-paid assistant. There is nO 

full-time inspector in either 
Burma or the Punjab. In each of these three provinces, the num- 
ber of large factories working throughout the year is comparatively 
small, but there are large numbers of seasonal factories for rice-husk- 
ing, cotton-ginning, etc. If the inspectors had only duties under the 
Factory Act, they would not be fully employed during the months when 
the seasonal factories are shut down. Wo therefore recommend that 
they should be also the boiler inspectors for the respective provinces : 
the inspection of the boilers of the seasonal factories is best undertaken 
when the factories are shut down, so that their combined duties would 
be fairly spread over the whole year. If assistance is required in the 
Central Provinces, the assistant should be merely a boiler-inspector, 
with no power under the Factory Act, as we are strongly opposed to 
the grant of authority under the Factory Act to any but responsible 
men of some position. 


100. With the appointment of this staff of full-time inspectors we 

would entirely do away with the 

Proposal to discontinue inspection by ex-officio periodical inspection of factories 
inspectors. f _ . 

by ex-officio inspectors, whether 
ordinary or medical. We have already alluded to the uselessness of 
such inspections when performed by district officers, who in most cases 
know little about the work, and sometimes have never been inside a fac- 


tory when they are called on to make inspections under the Act. To be of 
any value, an inspection must be made by an officer thoroughly conversant 
both with all the provisions of the Act and .also with the internal work- 
ing and arrangements of the mill, and in justice to mill-owners there 
ought to be uniformity and continuity of policy in carrying out the 
Act. We received, in the course of our tour, several complaints of un- 
necessary trouble and confusion caused by the conflicting orders of dif- 
ferent ex-officio inspectors —orders given by an ex-officio inspector were, 
on his transfer from the district, at once reversed by his successor, and 
factories were sometimes over-inspected by a number of subordinate 
officers possessing no practical knowledge of the industries concerned. 


110. The periodical inspections by Civil Surgeons and other medi- 
cal officers appointed joint inspectors under the Act are in our opinion 
only repetitions of the inspections made by District Officers, and are 
equally useless. The joint inspector is supposed to give special 
attention to the employment of children, and the sanitation, ventila- 
tion, water-supply, etc., of the factory. These are points which will 
be looked into by the full-time factory inspector in future, and we 
see no reason to think that the same ground need be gone over 
again by a medical man in India, any more than in England. An ordinary 
inspector is perfectly competent to see that latrines are provided and kept 
clean, that a sufficient supply of good drinking-water is provided for the 
mill hands, that the factory is properly ventilated, and so on ; while, if 
our proposals for the certification of children are accepted, an inspector’s 
duty, so far as the employment of children is concerned, will resolve 
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itself into an examination of their certificates. We see no possible 
danger in the entire abandonment of these inspections by medical officers ; 
and, on the other hand, we see great advantage in the concentration 
of the whole responsibility for the inspection of each factory in the hands 
of one trained inspector. 


111. The full-time inspectors would, of course, be appointed by the 
. . M M , . , „ Local Governments as at present. 

Appointment and pay of inspectors . r 4 

\Y c consider that- some Indian ex- 
perience, if possible of the main industry of the province, and ability 
to converse with the factory operatives in their own language, are 
essential qualifications for the appointments. Wo do not consider 
it necessary that the inspector should have had previous experience 
of factory work in England ; but we advise that every inspector who 
has not some experience of factories or factory inspection work in the 
United Kingdom should, as soon after his appointment as convenient, 
be allowed to pass three months with a factory inspector there. To 
secure men of the proper stamp and position we recommend that the 
salaries of inspectors should commence from Rs. 400 a month or up- 
wards (the initial salary being fixed in each case with reference to the 
man’s qualifications) and should rise by annual increments of Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 1,000 : the salaries to be personal, not graded ; the appointments, which 
should be on probation for the first year, to be made to particular pro- 
vinces, but the. inspectors to be liable to transfer to other provinces should 
the Local Governments concerned consider transfer advisable : such of the 
present factory inspectors as are considered suitable should be brought 
into the scheme at once. 


112. One of the questions referred to us is whether arrangements 
.. .. ...... . should be made to secure 

Necessity for uniformity t» the admvnistra - 

lion of the Act. uniformity in the administration 

of the Act throughout India. Our opinion is that while nothing 
should be done to diminish in any way the. ftdl authority and responsi- 
bility of the Local Governments for the administration of the Act in their 
respective provinces, it is necessary to take steps to secure some uni- 
formity in the administration throughout India. Wide differences 
at present exist in the administration of the Act in different parts 
of India : these have already been set forth at length in the preceding 
sections of out report, and need not be recapitulated here. We. need 
only record our opinion that, if a fairly uniform enforcement of the Act 
is to be secured throughout India, something must be done to co-ordi- 
nate the policy and work of inspection in the different provinces. 


113. For tills purpose we recommend the appointment by the- 

Imperial Government of a chief 
• Proposal to appoint archie/ inejteclor of facto- inspector of f actori e S in India. 

His head-quarters should be in. 
Bombay, but for the greater part of the year he should be on tour, visit- 
ing all the factory centres in India at least once a year, and making long- 
halts at places such’ as Calcutta, where the number of factories is great. 
His duties should^be purely advisory, and he should not, except when 
specially requested or empowered by a Local Government, exercise any 
2C.&I. 
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power under tlic Act except that of entry and inspection of factories. 
In respect to factory inspections in each province lie should be directly 
subordinate to the Local Government, corresponding directly with the 
local secretariat. He should secure uniformity of administration by 
calling the attention of inspectors to matters in which their inspectional 
work falls short of his standard. The inspectors should be bound to 
complv with his directions, but in doubtful cases he. should take the 
orders of the Local Government. In the ease o[ any difference of 
opinion on a cardinal point between the chief inspector and the Local 
Government, the latter should refer the. matter for the orders of the Im- 
perial Government. The greatest care should be taken to prevent the 
appointment leading to any centralisation of the, administration of the Act 
in the hands of the. Imperial Government : the Local Governments must be 
left free to administer the Act themselves, as in the past, the. only differ- 
ence being that each of them will have the advice and assistance of 
the chief inspector in securing uniformity of administration. The post, 
which must be well paid, will require a man of marked ability and tact, 
and with Indian experience. If he has not already had experience 
of factories in the United Kingdom, he should, like the inspector, 
be given an opportunity of seeing the work of factory inspection there. 


15 4. Under the present Act the. District Magistrate is an ex-officio 

nspector of all fa< tories in his 
Subordination of the inspectors to certain (list r iet. We are of opinion that 

the arrangement should l:>e eon- 
tiimcd, not for the purpose of p-'iiodieal inspection of factories by the 
District Magistrate, but in order that the full-time inspector may have 
in each district an official superior who would, when necessary control 
his work in that district, and to whom he can turn for advice and 
assistance. The practice, of appointing subordinate officers, such as 
Assistant Colh otors or tahsildars, to be inspectors of factories should 
wt». recommend, be discontinued. In Bombay the work of the full-time 
inspectors is supervised and controlled by the Collector of Bombay or 
his covenanted assistant : we consider that tin.* arrangement is a good 
one, and recommend that in Calcutta and Madras, and, if necessary, in 
the other provinces as well, the inspectors should be. placed under the 
direct control of similar officers. The system in Madras by which the 
control of factory inspection throughout the Presidency is given to- 
the Sanitary Engineer does not recommend itself to us. 


115. The arrangements which we propose for the certification of 

Certifying nrgenn*. cl.ildn n for a K » and physical fit- 

ness have been detailed in Section 
XYI of our report. To give effect to these at the principal industrial centres, 
we consider it essential that at least one full-time certifying surgeon should 
be appointed for all the factories in Bombay city, another for those 


iu Calcutta and its . neighbourhood, and probably a third for the factories 
in Ahmcdabad and other places in Gujarat. In our opinion the work of 
certification at Bombay and Calcutta is badly done under the present 
systems : the number of medical officers concerned, the frequent changes 
of -personnel , and the different standards adopted for the purpose of 
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ascertaining ages, all tend to tliis result. We believe that one special 
officer could, by carefully arranging his movements, probably visit all the 
mills in Bombay city once a week for the purpose of certifying the children, 
under the system we have proposed. Similarly in Calcutta wo recom- 
mend that, at first, one special officer should bo appointed : if it is found 
in practice that he cannot visit every factory once a week, then the cer- 
tification of cluldrcn in some of the outlying factories must be entrusted 
to the local civil surgeons until such time as a clear c-asc is made out 
for the appointment of a second full-time officer. For the certifying 
surgeons in both Bombay and Calcutta, motor cars should be provided 
to prevent delay in getting about from mil] to mill. Wc are not so con- 
vinced as to the absolute necessity for a full-time certifying surgeon in 
Gujarat, but think that the proposal to appoint one ought to be investi- 
gated by the Bocal Government. It is not, in our opinion, necessary that 
these special certifying surgeons should bo members of the Indian Medi- 
cal Service : it would probably be better to appoint qualified medical 
men who do not belong to that service, and who would, therefore, 
probably continue in the same post for long periods. Where full-time 
officers have not been appointed, the local Civil Surgeon must con- 
tinue to be the certifying surgeon. 

1 10. The proposals which w * have made as regards the appoint- 
ment of insp etors and certifying surgeons are necessarily of a tentative 
character, inasmuch as we arc not in possession of sufficient informa- 
tion to warrant us in pronouncing any positive opinion as to the staff 
required, or as to the detailed arrangements to be made in order to 
secure proper inspection and adequate facilities for the certification 
of children. These detail - must be based upon the results of actual 
experience acquired as to the working of the system we propose; our 
specific proposals are in this resp'ct purely of a preliminary character; 
and wc wish it to be clearly understood that any arrangements which 
experience may show to be required in order to secure adequate 
inspection and certification should certainly be made. 


SkcTion XXI. — General. 


117. We have considered it advisable to cast our proposals 

Draft BiU embodying our proposals. for th ° amendment of the 

present law into the form of a 

draft Bill, embodying in a precise form all the recommendations which 
we consider necessary (Appendix K). While not claiming for this 
draft any great accuracy ol legal phraseology, we have endeavoured to 
make it as complete, and definite as possible. Objections have been taken 
to the present Act, both by many of the witnesses who appeared before 
us, and by the managers of mills which wc visited, on the ground that it 
is too vague, and leaves too much to be dealt with by rules and notifications 
which managers and others interested in the Act find difficulty in obtain- 
ing, and in keeping corrected. We admit the force of the objection, and 
think that all directions of general application should be included in the 
Act. 



118. Wc presume that the new Bill will probably be introduced 
and passed, with such modifications as may eventually be decided . 
upon, during the session .of 1908-09. In that case, we advise that the 
Act should not be brought into force until the 1st April 1910. It is, 
we consider, necessary to give employers of labour a reasonable time within 
which to make their arrangements to meet the altered conditions which the 
new Act will create. The Act will necessitate in some cases changes 
of a more or less radical character ; for instance, factories 
working only daylight hours at present will, if they desire to work a 
12-liour fixed day throughout the year, have to put in electric-light *• 
installations. Further, any change of system will probably be re- 
sented by a certain section of the mill operatives in India ; and it would, 
we consider, be umhily optimistic to hold that the new Act will be 
brought into force without some temporary friction. For that reason 
we attach the greatest importance to its operation beginning at a time 
when the conditions arc such as to diminish, as far as possible, the 
probability of any serious disorganisation occurring. In April the 
labour supply is, except in jute mills, normal, and the hours in factories 
working by daylight are approximately 12 a day. Employers will 
therefore be in a better position then to meet any unreasonable de- 
mands which may be made than they would be at a later period in 
the year ; while, as the working hours will not be decreased in daylight 
factories, the operatives will probably accept the altered conditions 
more readily, and may learn to appreciate their advantages before 
the hot season is over. 

J19. Although we consider that the effect of our proposals will 
, , . , ultimately be to improve materially 

Labour laws of Satire states m India, . ; A . 

the position, ol industries in India, 
yet we are conscious that .there will be a transition period during which the 
disadvantages of the limitations we propose will bo felt, while their advant- 
ages will not then have become apparent. During this period factories in 
British India may possibly suffer to some extent from the competition 
of adjacent factories situated in Native States, and not subject to the 
restrictions which we desire to impose. This is more especially the 
case as regards cotton ginning, spinning, and weaving factories. 
The question is one of considerable practical importance ; and we 
would suggest that the Government of India should consider the 
advisability of making arrangements under which the conditions in 
these territories would be assimilated as far as possible in this respect 
to those obtaining in British India. 

120. We regret that Dr. Nair, though agreeing with many of our con- 
clusions and proposals, declines to sign this report ; a separate minute 
by him is appended. This minute, which contains the first complete 
explanation of his views which we have received, was handed to us when 
our report was already in print ; and we have decided not to comment 
on it at length. To do so would involve some delay, and would also 
unduly extend the length of this report, while any reply which was con- 
fined merely to the more salient points in the minute would be liable 
to be misunderstood. We desire to add, however, that, after 
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considering Dr. Naix’s views, we see no reason to alter any oi our conclu- 
sions or recommendations. 


# W. T. MORIS ON. 
WILLIAM A. BEAUMONT. 

S. M. CHITNAVIS. 

A. McROBERT. 

J. NICOLL. 

VITH ALDAS DAMODHER THACKERSEY 

(subject to my minute of dissent). 


2 C. & i. 
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Minute of dissent by the Hon hie Mr. Vithaldas Damodher Thacker sey. 

The recommendation of the majority fixing 12 hours as the work- 
ing day for young persons will, for all practical purposes, bring down 
the economical working of cotton factories to 12 hours a day. Now, 
this would affect adversely the large majority of cotton factories which 
until now stuck to daylight hours and successfully withstood the great 
temptation to earn larger profits by the introduction of the electric light. 
Before the practice of working with artificial light became common, 
no suggestion was ever made from any quarter that the working hours 
of mills were excessive. On the contrary, evidence from all sides point- 
ed to the fact that the natural light system was best suited to a country 
like India, not only from the point of view of manufacturers but also 
from the point of view of the workers. The Factory Commission of 1890, 
under the Presidentship of such an able and experienced officer as Dr. 
Lethbridge, and having as a member so zealous a champion of the 
labourers as the late Mr. S. S. Bengali, examined minutely the whole ques~ 
tion of the working hours of the mills. They were assisted in their enquiry 
by such local representatives and ardent supporters of the interests of 
the mill-hands as the late Mr. N. M. Lokhandey of Bombay, Mr. Framji 
Manekji of the United Provinces, and Babu Russiok Lai Chose of 
Calcutta. That Commission in fact was appointed with special instruc- 
tions to ascertain by means of specially directed enquiries, conducted 
in the centres of factory labour, the views and requirements of the 
Indian operatives themselves as to the restrictions to be imposed on their 
labour in factories. They went thoroughly into the question of working 
hours by examining a large number of factories, and workmen, some of 
whom were put forward by the accredited local representatives on the 
Commission in each province ; and the Commission recorded - the 
conclusion that, “ The operatives desired that the present working 
day, daylight to dusk, should be continued.” The Commission further 
observed : — ■ 

** We give it as our opinion that there is nothing in the conditions 
under which Indian operatives work which calls for any legislative 
restrictions as to the hours an adult male may choose to work. Nor 
can we conceive any condition which can ever call for State interference 
in this matter.** In accordance with this view the Indian Factory Act 
of 1891 contained no provision to limit the working hours of adult males 
directly cr indirectly. I may mention here that that Act was regarded 
as embodying all the changes that were called for by the conditions of 
the mill industry. Replying to an observation from the late Hon* ble 
Mr. Nugent, who was the official representative of Bombay in the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, His Excellency Lord Lansdowne said : — 
** We believe that the effect of our measure will be to place factory labour 
in Tr>dia on a proper footing, and our Bill will be accepted here and at 
Home, not, as the Hon’bte Mr. Nugent would have us believe, as a mere 
prelude to still further restrictions, but as a settlement as final as any 
settlement of such a question can be.” 

I do not say that an assurance such as this precludes the Govern- 
ment from revising the law in the light of any change in the conditions - - 
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oi the industry. But the only circumstance that can be said to in- 
troduce a change in the conditions that prevailed in 1890 in the work- 
ing of the mills is the introduction of electric light in some of them. 
In mills which do not use the electric light, the conditions of labour 
are precisely what they were at the passing of the present Act. The 
mills which work by natural light are the majority. Some mills which 
tried working with artificial light found it wasteful and have discontinued 
its use. I cannot help thinking that it is extremely unjust to these mills 
to be subjected to new restrictions wliile they have continued to con- 
form to the practice of what Sir James Campbell, Collector of Bombay in 
•' 1892, called “ the natural and satisfactory practice of limiting work 
to the hours of daylight.’* 

Even to-day after 17 years, evidence before the present Commission 
strongly confirms the conclusions arrived at by the Factory Commission 
of 1890. whether we look to the evidence given by the laTgc number 
of manufacturers or to the evidence taken from the mill-hands them- 
selves. In the mass of evidence before us, there is a consensus, parti- 
cularly in the Bombay Presidency, that the daylight hours are the most 
suitable to the manufacturers and the operatives. And what is more 
significant, two of the strongest opponents of long hours in cotton mills, 
the Hon’ble Mr. H. E. K. Proctor, Chairman of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, and Mr. Bczanji Dadabhai, the well-known manager of 
the Empress Mills at Nagpore, whose 31 years’ experience of the manage- 
ment of mills and close association with the mill-hands, entitle his opinion 
to the greatest weight, both advocated working from sunrise to sunset 
as the most suitable for the operatives. I quote Mr. Bezanji’s words as 
reported in the evidence: — “He objected to the fixed 12-hour day 
because in the short day they would have to work by artificial light 
and this did not conduce to good work. He preferred daylight working, 
and the operatives did so too, as they did not like being kept in the mill 
'after dark. Some of them lived a distance of 3 miles from the mill. 
Most of the factories in India worked by natural light, and once the 
electric light was introduced, there was the constant temptation to work 
longer hours. If the hands had the option, they would choose day- 
light working in preference to a fixed 12-hour day.” 

The evidence of operatives also tends to the preference of day- 
light to dusk hours (see pages 28 and 156 of the minutes of evidence). 
On all occasions, in Ahrnedabad and in Bombay, the President kindly 
invited me to accompany him whenever the operatives had to 
be examined. We minutely questioned them, and their spontaneous 
reply was always that they did not wish to be worked by 
electric light. We then explained to them that in that case the 
longest day came in the hottest part of the year, and the shortest 
in the cold weather, and, further more, that Government may not be 
willing to legislate for a changing day. In spite of this explanation, 
j Ahrnedabad operatives to a man stuck to the natural day, expressed 
: their opinion in a decided way to the following effect : — “ If it is a choice 
? between 12 hours fixed day all the year round and an average 12-hour 
day, shorter in winter and longer in summer, then we are all in favour of 
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the average 12 -hour day because we do not wish to work by electric 
light at any cost. It injures our eyes and we wish to work by daylight 
only. We would rather do the extra hour in summer than work by 
electric light for even an hour in winter.” On another occasion at 
Ahmedabad the operatives said : — “ At present the mill does not work 
by electric light though an installation has been put in. But if night 
work is introduced, most of the Mussalman weavers will leave and go 
elsewhere. We can get work in other mills . . . We strongly object 

to work at night.” At Bombay, although the first expression was, 
as I have said, for natural light, after our explanation the opinion be- 
came divided. I take the following from the evidence : — “ Some of us 
wish a 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. day fixed absolutely all the year round, because 
if there is any variation from day to day the manager will take advantage 
of it and gradually increase the hours. Others of us wish for daylight 
working only, i.e., about 11 hours in winter and 13 in summer, varying with 
the length of daylight. This was the practice before electric light was 
introduced, and some of us wish to revert to it so as to escape work by 
electric light altogether.” 

Further evidence of the suitability of the natural clay system can 
be found in the fact that out of 224 cotton mills in India, about 100 
are fitted with electric light, and even of these 100 the evidence shows 
that many work from daylight to dusk in spite of their installation. 

It has been calculated that the daily average working hours of a 
m ill working daylight hours will be 12 hours and 5 minutes in the 
whole year. This calculation, however, does not take into account the 
second half hour interval which will have to be given under our 
recommendation when the working time exceeds 12 hours. When that is 
considered, the longest working day in the year will be about 12 hours 45 
minutes and the shortest 11 houre ; while during the greater portion of 
the year it would be about 12 hours. The average would be about 1 1 hours 
and 54 minutes. Thus, the great advantage of the natural day is that 
while it will not lead to excessive working of young persons, it also sets 
a limit to working of adult males, and renders overworking impossible. 
It would greatly facilitate inspection because the mills under this system 
cannot be worked after dusk, while the mills worked with artificial light 
will require inspection to prevent time cribbing. This must be a very 
powerful argument in favour of the natural day as in a vast country like 
India, where factories are scattered far and wide, oftentimes singly, it 
would be practically impossible to detect time cribbing if every factory 
is forced to put electric light. 

The statement that mills in Madras will not be seriously affected 
by a fixed 12-hour day is not borne out by the inspection notes, where 
it is recorded (Nos. 150, 151, 161, and 162). that they are affected to 
the extent of from 15 minutes to one hour in their longest day. 

It has been objected to my proposal that it would be impossible 
from the point of view of Government control to permit two totally 
different system of hours side by side in the same place. The obvious 
reply is that the natural day system does not need special control, and 
therefore the work of Government control will be much reduced in places 
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like Bombay, while in places like Ahmedabad, where, out of 45 only 2 or 3 
mills use electric light, the work of control will be practically nil. In the 
Central Provinces, Madras Presidency, and in many individual mills in out 
of the way places, except for children, no special inspection will be required, 
and much Government expense will be saved. On the contrary, if two 
systems exist side by side in Bombay, it will greatly help the operatives 
who have expressed their opinion in a divided way to select conditions 
best suited to their particular tastes and ideas. 

The other argument used against my proposal is that, in the 
opinion of the majority/ the fixed day will ultimately conduce to better 
working and will be to the ultimate advantage of the manufacturers 
and the hands. If that view be correct, the millowners and the mill- 
hands will themselves, in their own interest, adopt the 12-hour days 
and will not require any compulsion by the legislature, more particu- 
larly as the adoption of the 12-hour day will appreciably add to their 
working hours at the end of the year. Such a settlement is far pre- 
ferable to one which must be arrived tit with friction, disorganization, 
and discontent of manufacturers and operatives alike. 

The argument that operative will wo’k in the n dural-day- mills in 
the hot weathi r, and in the eleetrjV-light mills in the cold weather, 
do s not appear correct. The former class of mills cannot employ an 
increased number of li uids in the hot weather, nor c m tlm electric- 
light mills do so in the cold weather. 

The only plausible objection to the natural day is that it involves 
45 minutes more a day in the hottest part of the year than under the 
12 -hour system. Against that, however, it may be mentioned that in the 
Bombay Presidency in particular, whi^h contains the largest number 
of cotton mills, the atmospheric conditions in the cold weather months 
are most unfavourable and the hands have to work harder at piecing 
up the ends in the spinning department where young persons and 
children are mostly employed ; while in the hot weather months the 
weather conditions being extremely ; favourable to spinning, there 
arc fewer ends down and hands have to do less work. 

In the Punjab and the United Provinces, where the days vary more 
in length than in Bombay, the Central Provinces and Southern India, 
and the heat is more severe, the manufacturers have themselves fo un d 
out what is best for them, and have already put up electric installations. 
As is jjointed out in the report, the working day may extend in the hot 
weather to 13£ hours, with natural light ; but even now in the hot weather 
many of the mills actually work shorter hours than in the cold weather, 
and they will therefore adopt the uniform 12 -hour day as a matter of 
course, without giving rise to any disorganization. In the United 
Provinces and the Punjab the climatic conditions arc in fact the reverse 
of those obtaining in Bombay; and it would be absurd to suppose that 
manufacture^ there would voluntarily adopt any system under which 
they would work their factories for long hours, while the conditions 
affecting spinning were unfavourable, and for shorter hours in the cold 
weather when the conditions were favourable. 
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Under my proposal the only change will be that in natural-day 
millii young persons would be allowed to work the daylight hours and 
the children half of the daylight hours without in any way increasing 
their working time under the 12-hour day system. I do not propose 
to increase the working hours of women, and as regards children my sug- 
gestion will give them a maximum of about 22 minutes over 6 hours 
for 2 or 3 months in the year, while it will bring down their work to 
about 5£ hours in the cold weather months. 

Although I have discussed the question of a natural day in relation 
to cotton mills, it must not be forgotten that there are other industries 
where the natural day system is the only working system and where 
working by electric light is not usual. I may instance the woollen mills, 
the saw mills, the silk and paper mills, the match factory, the hosieries, 
etc. Speaking for the Bombay Presidency at least they all work by 
natural light, and although they have been proved never to work exces- 
sive hours, they will be as much affected as the cotton mills. 

In the face of the facts set forth above, of the opinion of the Factory 
Commission in 1890, and the evidence of the operatives taken by 
it, of the consensus of opinion in favour of the natural day among manu- 
facturers and operatives alike, of the general practice of working on 
that system in the majority of cotton mills, and wholly in some other 
industries, of the total absence of anything in the evidence against 
it, of the strong opinion expressed by Colonel Mactaggart that he had 
absolutely no reason to think that the hours of laboxir in force in the 
Bombay factories had any bad effect on the health of the operatives, 
of Dr. Turner’s evidence that the mortality of the factory operatives is 
less than that of general labourers, and of the substantial advantages in 
respect of inspection, and the convenience of the operatives, I am strongly f 
of the view that it is extremely impolitic and unjust, especially after the j 
assurances of the Government of India in 1891, to interfere with a system i 
so agreeable to manufacturers and operatives, and suitable to the conditions ■ 
of the country. 


VITH ALDAS DAMODHER THACKERSEY. 
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Minute of dissent by Dr. Nair. 

I beg to submit a separate report on most of the important points 
referred for the consideration of the Indian Factory Labour Commission. 
I regret that I have to differ on these points from the opinions of my 
colleagues, with whom I have worked so cordially for the laBt six months. 


Introductory. 


But the result of our investigations held all over India during 

the last few months into the 
various aspects of factory labour 
in this country leads me to a different conclusion to the one 'arrived 
at by my fellow members of the Commission. In spite of some attempts 
made in certain quarters to draw the Lancashire red herring across 
the track of the Factory Commission, I never deviated from’ my fixed 
purpose of investigating things at first hand and of forming my opinions 
on the strength of what I saw and heard, rather than trusting to external 
inspirations to guide me in my inquiries. To me, personally, there 
was no incentive to take any step which would even to the smallest 
degree handicap the industries of my native country in competition with 
Lancashire or Japan. But however much I, as a native of India, 
may be opposed to the interference of Lancashire in questions [closely 
relating to the manufacturing interests of India , I cannot but admit that 
the result of Lancashire’s interference has, on some occasions at least, 
been of considerable benefit to the Indian industries. The protection 
which factory women and children at present enjoy, under the law, 
they owe, to a large extent, to Lancashire. The many abuses which we 
found to exist in connection with factory labour in India are certainly not 
of Lancashire’s creation. I am not prepared to maintain that because 
certain representatives of the cotton industry in Lancashire, the chief 
competitor with the Indian cotton industry have prominently drawn 
the attention of the authorities to the existence of grave abuses in the 
working of the Indian textile factories, those abuses ought to k be 
condoned. Abuses are abuses whether they are pointed out by friends \ 
or foes. The only questions for us to consider were did these alleged ; 
abuses really exist, and, if so, what were the best means of removing * 
them. 


The chief complaint against the existing system of factory labour f 
in Trirlia. is the inordinately long hours that the labourers are worked in } 
many industries and especially in the textile mills. 


Section I . — Adult Males. 

I am of opinion that the charge of working long hours ^habitually 
f ma clearly been proved against the textile industries in India, and; - 
I am further convinced, that taking all the circumtances of the case into 
con sid eration , nothing but legislative restriction of the hours of adult 
labour within reasonable limits will effectively prevent these long hours 
from being worked. This is the first point on which I differ from my 
colleagues, I shall now proceed to give my reasons for the conclusion 
I have arrived at. 

St 0. dp L • 
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We have had ample evidence to prove that long hours are worked 

periodically in several of the in- 

Long hour » worked in the textile industry. , , . . _ , . __ , 

dustnes in India. We have seen 
that operatives in ginning factories have had on occasions to work 17 
and 18 hours a day. In rice mills and flour mills men have occasionally 
to work 20 or 22 hours. In printing presses men have had to work for 
22 hours a day for seven consecutive days. I admit that these are 
only occasional occurrences. But for habitually long hours one must go 
to the textile industries. 


The tendency to work long hours in the cotton mills in Bombay 
began, I understand, in the year 1898, though in Agra it has existed 
for the last 20 years. But the question of the inordinately long hours 
in these mills did not seriously attract public attention till the year 
1905. The Collector of Bombay in his letter to the Government of 
Bombay, dated 24th June 1905, pointed out *that out of 74 mills, the exact 
working hours of which he had ascertained, 16 mills worked 14 hours 
or more a day and 33 worked 13 hours or more. That was in the . first 
half of the year 1905. But in June 1905 the Collector of Bombay wrote 
that * ‘ the above figures are now exceeded, and in some cases 14£ hours 
a day are worked from one end of the month to the other. * * A good 
deal has happened since 1905 to disturb the Bombay millowner 
who is inclined to work inordinately long hours. And yet 6 months 
ago, when the present Factory Commission was in Bombay, long hours 
of working were by no means unknown in the Bombay mills. Out 
of 20 cotton textile mills in Bombay, whose exact working hours were 
ascertained by the Commission, 1 mill worked day and night with chang- 
ing shifts. Of the remaining 19 only 8 had fixed hours of working all 
the year round, and all of them worked 13 hours or more every day, 
exclusive of the midday interval, wliile 1 of them worked 14 hours 
a day. The 11 other mills, although some of them were fitted with 
electric light had changing hours in summer and winter. In summer 
they all worked between 13 and 14 hours, wliile in winter their hours 
came down to between 11 and 12 

This system of daylight working, which is very much favoured 
in Ahmedabad, has resulted in very long hours being worked in the 
hottest and most trying part of the year. Thus, out of 10 mills in 
Ahmedabad and Broach, the hours of which were ascertained, 3 millif 
worked in summer 14 hours or over, while 7 worked between 13 and 14 
hours. Some of these mills were fitted with electric light. For these 
long hours worked in summer in Ahmedabad there was some com- 
pensation in the winter season when the hours of some of these mills 
'> came down to 11. It was given to two cotton mills in Cawnpore 
. 1*o discover that, while they could work between 13 and 14*~nours 
I by daylight in summer, all that they had to do to work equally long 
‘ hours in winter was to switch on the electric light. 

The mills in Ag ra have comparatively fixed hours. In summer they 
work 15£ hours a day, while in winter they come down to 13$s 

Calcutta is not a great centre ’of cotton industry, but even th ere 
the Commission visited 5 cotton mills, 1 of which works 13 hnwy 
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a day all the year round, while another works its weaving department 
13£ hours and is content with 12 hours for the spinning department. 

Delhi n ot to be behindhand of Agra can show hours in its cotton 
mills going up to 14 and even 14£. The jute mills in Calcutta, with 
few exceptions, work 15 hours a day, but it must be conceded that they 
work on the shift system except tEeir weaving departments in which 
there are no real shifts at all. These facts and many others, which the 
Commission have recorded in their inspection notes, prove conclusively 
to my mind that the hours worked in the textile mills in India are 
excessive. And what is more, there is nothing to prevent the hours 
from getting longer. How can it be otherwise ? His Honour Sir 
John Hewett, Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, in his 
note to the Factory Commission, remarks : “I believe that the long 
hours which are followed, or at all events have been followed, 
at times in the jute factories in Calcutta and the cotton factories 
in Bombay have been to some extent brought about by what seems 
to me to be a pernicious system, namely, that under which in the former 
the agents of a mill are remunerated upon the gross outturn and not 
upon the profits, while in the latter those who financed the mill in its 
early days receive a rate of remuneration fixed at so much per pound 
of cotton cloth produced. These two factors point to outturn, not 
profits, as the object to be aimed at, and arc productive of wasteful and 
uneconomical management.” Ilis Honour has put the case very well 
and further comment is superfluous. 


But wc arc told that these hours are only apparently long, and that 

really the labourers in Indian 

IJabita of Indian operatives. 

mills work very casually, 
loiter about a good deal, go out when they like to eat, to drink, to smoke, 
and so on. This is a very old argument which has been repeated times 
without number, and nearly every one seems to be inclined to attribute 
the whole phenomenon of loitering to the ingrained habit of Indian 
workmen. I have carefully studied this so-called “ingrained habit” 
of the Indian workmen, and have come to the conclusion that it is not an 
ingrained habit at all but only a manifestation of the adaptive capacity' 


which all human beings possess more or less. Intense and concentrated 
labour in a cotton mill for 13 or 14 hours, day after day, week after 
week, and month after month is beyond the physical endurance of ordi- 
nary human beings. And so when a mill operative, who has to earn his 
living by hia manual labour, is put to work at a machine for a longer 
period than he can possibly endure, he has to adapt himself to that work 
in such a way that he can get through the wcJrk required of him with the 
least p ossible jin jury to himself. The labourer does not spread out the work 
over a long period of time, but finding himself compelled to work a long 
number of hours, reduces the intensity of labour as a safeguard to his 
own physical well-being. And under these conditions of struggle 
for existence the fittest to survive are not the worthiest or strongest, 
for they soon breakdown under the strain of long hours of work, but the 
idle . A system more likely to bring about degradation of labour 
is imp ossible to conceive. That the Indian labourer has no in grai ned 
babit which prevents him from sticking to his work is sufficiently proved^ 
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by the facts supplied by an Upper India woollen mill, and which are 
quoted in the report of the majority of the members of the Commission. 

Taking the average for the whole year the workers in that woollen 
Twill took 1*05 spell of rest each a day, which is about 20 minutes a 
day. The explanation for this absence of the “ingrained habit ” in 
the operatives in this woollen mill is twofold. Its hours are short and its 
management is efficient. One European mill manager admitted that 
the loitering habits of the operatives could be put a stop to if efficient 
supervision is exercised, but as such efficient supervision was costly, 
he preferred to go on as at present. The instances of the operatives 
in the jute rnilla working by shifts and of operatives in engineering works 
loitering less than the workers in cotton mills, mentioned in the majority 
report, further prove the relation between long hours and loitering. 
But the most notable instance of all is found in the case of the women 
workers. Women workers all over the mills in India loiter less than men, 
for the simple reason that they work shorter hours. In my humble 
! opinion, in India it is the worker who suffers from bad management and 
not the management that suffers from bad workers. The experience 
of other countries that “ short hours have also reduced the interruptions 
in the course of the day ” has been realized at least in one mill in India, 
and in the face of these facts to go on charging the Indian labourers with 
possessing ingrained habits of idleness is to use the expression once used 
by the present Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces “ the 
refuge of the sweater.” 


Next to the alleged idle habits of the Indian operative the quality 

. in him which is supposed to 

Slilfulnesa of the Indian operatives 

necessitate these long hours 
is bia unskilfulness. That at the commencement of the factory system 
in India the operatives were absolutely unskilful stands to reason. 
But that in the last half century they have made little or no progress 
in skilfulness is a proposition which requires further proof to support it. 
On this point the evidence given before the Commission is conflicting. 
Some have stated that the operatives have improved considerably in 
skill, while others maintained just the opposite view that they have made 
no improvement, while yet others went further and said that they never 
will. I am not competent to judge between these conflicting opinions. 
But I feel inclined to the view that the operatives have improved and 
are improving gradually. 


It is a well-known fact that in Bombay wages have gone up. 
But at the same time the cost of labour to the cotton industry has not 
risen appreciably. This is partly due to the increased productive capacity 
of the Indian operatives. Outside experts, who are competent judges 
in matters of this sort, like Mr. James Platt and Mr. Henry, Lee, are 
of opinion that “ in no country on earth except in Lanca shir e do the 
operatives possess such a natural leaning to the textile industry as in 
India.” Dr. G. Von* Schultze-Gaevernitz writing in 1895 expressed 
that “ the number of operatives up to this time 5 or 6 times as many 
as the English is to-day in the best spinning mill In Bombay only 3£ 
times as high, does not stand far behind the German.” If thsl* 
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statement is correct, and in 1895 if tlio Indian operatives did not stand ■ 
far behind the German there seems to be no reasonable ground to com- 
plain of his slow progress or no progress. And at the present time 
according to the very careful calculations made by Mr. Simpson of Messrs. 
Binny & Co. of Madras, a cotton mill in Madras with 35,000 ring spindles, 
800 looms, average count 16s working 67 \ hours a week would 
employ 2.622 operatives all told. Whereas for a similar mill in Lanca- 
shire working 54J hours a week the total number of hands required 
would be 982, which works out a proportion of 2*62 Indian hands to 
1 English hand. And if we also consider that the average monthly 
wage of a Lanealisire operative will be about Rs. 60 and the average 
monthly wage of a Madras operative is Rs. 15 it is clear that for the same 
money the Indian millowner gets nearly double tlio work ’that an 
English millowner does. “ India is the mother country of the textile 
industry, and up to the time of Arkwright possessed the monopoly of 
fine yarns,” ami it seems incredible that the Indian labourer in the 
textile mills is making no progress in skilfulness. Before con- 
demning the Indian operative as inefficient and incapable of 
improvement he. ought to be given a fair hearing. In a memo- 
rial submitted to His Excellency the Marquis of Lansdowne, Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India in 18S9, by the mill operatives of Bombay, 
it was stated that “ it has been said to tlie detriment of your petitioners 
that an Indian mill operative is not as hard-working as his brother work- 
man in England, and that a mill operative in England does the work 
of three men employed on the same work in an Indian mill. .... 
The real cause of this, your Lordship’s petitioners submit, is the 
bad machinery and the bad raw material used in the mills. . . . Tho 

breakage in the thread is so continuous here on account, of the bad 
quality of the cotton that millowners are compelled to employ 
more men.” As the effect of the long hours has to be considered 
before judging of the idle habits of the Indian operatives, so tlie quality 
of the raw material they have to handle has to be taken into consider- 
ation before the extent of their skilfulness or otherwise is deter- 
mined. 

Leaving aside these excuses which are usually put foward to justify 

The influence of long hours on the physique of fhe long llOUTS WOlked in Indian 
the indin operatives. mills, I now conic to consider the 

effect of long working days on (1) the mill operatives, (2) on the textile 
industry in India. 

The question as to whether the physique of the operatives has been in- 
juriously affected by the long hours they are made to work in tho mills has 
engaged the serious attention of the Factory Commission. W e have tried 
to find out the actual truth of tho matter by personal inspection of mill 
operatives, by examining and cross-examining medical men in the 
different centres of mill industry in India, and by the study ot various 
vital statistics bearing on the question. 

The question is an exceedingly difficult one. Tho necessary data for 
arriving at a correct scientific conclusion are absent ; Indian vital 
statistics are notoriously unreliable ; mill hands are constantly changing; 
2 C. & L 
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and medical men in India, and even hospital authorities, under the 
depressing effect of a peculiarly trying climate do not keep any records 
of the clinical features of the cases they examine. Under a combination 
of these adverse circumstances any definite opinion expressed on the 
point at issue is likely to be more dogmatic than scientific. I have care- 
fully inspected the operatives in over 200 mills in different parts of India, 
and, in my opinion, they were all apparently healthy. On the strength 
of such inspection, however, I am not prepared to say, as my friend 
Lieutenant- Colonel Mactaggart does, that there is no physical deteriora- 
tion among the factory operatives in India. The chief test, in my humble 
opinion, of physical deterioration is diminished power of resistance to 
disease. 

The Sickness Index, as Dr. Turner of Bombay observed, is the only 
reliable criterion, and accurate evidence on that point is not available. 
Rough and ready statements like “ the mill operatives as a class are 
far more healthy than outside labourers of the same class ” or “ the mill 
operatives are of very poor physique and distinctly inferior to the agricul- 
tural labour* r* ” are good enough in their way, but are unsuited for any 
scientific conclusions to be based upon. Colonel Mactaggart makes much 
of the absence of skin diseases and of tubercular glands among the 
operatives as proving their healthiness. To my mind th *se facts 
do not warrant the inference drawn from them. I saw several cases of 
skin eruptions in very healthy looking children in some of the Calcutta 
jut', mill 13 . I am not prepare It > say that there is physical deterioration 
in these children because they exhibit certain skin eruptions. These skin 
eruptions are well known to medical men as belonging to a class of skin 
diseases commonly called “ Trade Dermatitis.” Many dermatologists 
consider that these are all varieties of Dermatitis Veninata. They arc 
purely caused bv external irritation from jute < r oilier materials that 
the workers have to handle, and have nothing to do with pby. ieal de- 
terioration. The absence of tut ercular glands again does not nec essarily 
indicate, to mv mind, the absence of any tendency to tubercular 
affection in the operatives. And the evidence of Major A. Street, 
F R c.s., i.m.s.. Surgeon to the Jamsetji Jejccbhoy Hospital, distinctly 
points to the presence of tubercular glands in children working in the 
mills. “ From my experience at the J. J. Hospital in Bombay, ” says 
Major Street, “ I am sure that tubercular glands of the neck are particu- 
larly common in young operatives, and frequently point out to my stu- 
dents that they (the operatives) and firemen on board ship produce the 
large majority of the cases we see.” Major Gordon Tucker, Physician 
to the J. J* Hospital, confirms the statement of Major Street, his colleague 
on the staff of that Hospital. “ Phthisis is very common among them 
(the mill operatives) ” says Major Gordon Tucker. And he continues — 
“ speaking broadly the ordinary ca se of tuberculosis seen in Hospital 
would be a mill-hand, while the ordinary case of malaria would be 
jl coolie. Contrasting the physique of these two classes, the mill-hand came 

out badly.” 

* Thus the evidence of these two medical men, one a surgeon and the 
other a physician, on the staff of the largest hospital in Bombay, the city 
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with the biggest factory population in India, affirms the greater prevalence 
of tuberculosis among mill-hands. Unfortunately these medical men 
have not been able to give us any statistics, as the records of the J. J. 
Hospital are periodically destroyed, and with them all evidence of the 
greater prevalence of tubercular affections among mill-hands. But the 
impressions of two clinical teachers in big hospital, with a medical 
school attached, are even more valuable than statistics. Where the 
hospital doctors of Bombay failed, the Health Officer of Bombay, 
Dr. Turner, has given us some statistics bearing on the point although 
they cover only a period of six years. His figures were published 
in Appendix G of the Textile Factory Labour Committee’s report 
and again they arc published along with his evidence before this 
Commission. Dr. Turner has given figures to show the incidence 
of phthisis among the factory population and the general labourers 
for the years from 1900 to 1906. Comparing the figures there is a slight 
excess in the percentage of deaths from phthisis in Bombay among 
the factory hands as compared with the general labourers. The excess is 
not very marked. But it must be considered that among the general 
labourers Dr. Turner has included earthworkers and dock labourers, 
two classes of workers who are exceedingly liable to lung diseases. The : 
general death-rate of mill operatives is everywhere quoted as exceedingly 
low. It was the same case in the evidence given before the Select 
Committee appointed in England in 1816 to investigate into the state 
of the children employed in factories in the United Kingdom. Comment- 
ing upon that Sir Robert Peel said in the House of Commons, “if the 
evidence were to be trusted, instead of debating such a bill as was then 
before them, application ought to be made to the Legislatuic for 
the erection of cotton mills for the purpose of further and more effec- 
tually providing for the health of His Majesty’s liege subjects.” The 
evidence of the aforesaid 3 Bombay medical men, although not 
sufficient to give a decided opinion as to the existence of physical 
deterioration in the mill operative — for that as I have already said 
there are no data — is still enough to create a strong suspicion that 
the health of the mill operatives in Bombay is not all that it should 
be. And strongly corroborative of them we have the evidence of two 
medical men, both of them Indians practising medicine in Bombay » 
Sir Bhalcliandra Krishna . thinks that there is physical deterioration 
among the mill-hands, but is careful enough to say that it is due 
to bad ventilation in the mills and to the alcoholic habits of the 
operatives, and not to the long hours of work. If the mills are badly 
ventilated, the longer the operatives work inside them the greater 
the accumulation of carbonic acid and other impurities of the respired 
air in the atmosphere inside the mill, and consequently the greater 
the injury to the operatives working inside them, is a fact which per- 
haps escaped the attention of Sir Bhalchandra Krishna. Doctor Chavan, 
Li.M.S., is a native of Ratnagiri, the district from which a large number 
of mill operatives come to Bombay. He has a large practice among t 
mill -hands, and his opinion that the mill operatives suffer to a very \ 
large extent from phthisis and dyspepsia is valuable. He c omes more- j 
into. <x>ntact with the mill operatives than most Civil Surgeons areJ 
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likely to do. Doctor Chavan of Bombay and Ttai Sahib Dajee Kania- 
ehandra of Nagpur, although they may not be men of such high pro- 
fessional standing as most of the other medical witnesses who gave 
evidence before the Factory Commission, have; I believe, a greater 
and more intimate knowledge of the factory operatives, and their evi- 
dence I consider of great value. 

•The majority of the medical witnesses said that they have not 
observed any physical deterioration among the factory hands and 
that they have not noticed that the operatives were more liable to any 
diseases than other labourers. This negative statement does not carry 
ns very far. There are many reasons that render it difficult for the 
ordinary Civil Surgeon to observe evidences of physical deterioration 
in the mill operative, when they are present. These causes may roughly 
be divided into (1) the habits of the mill operatives, and (2) the nature 
of the development of some of their maladies. Any one who knows 
natives of India, and specially the lower classes in India, knows how 
nervous they become when even the slightest illness attacks them. 
If they happen to get ill away from home their chief concern is to get 
back home. This peculiar habit, or frame of mind, call it by what- 
ever name, is in my opinion more responsible than any thing else for 
the extraordinary changing of mill-hands that is noticed in all the Indian 
textile mills. Mr. Leslie of Craves, Cotton & Co. of Bombay, ■Sir. Bezonji, 
Manager of the Empress Mills, Nagpur, and Mr. Simpson of the Bucking- 
ham and Carnatic Mills, Madras, have all supplied us with very careful 
statistics which go to prove that all the hands in a mill change on an 
average once in 18 months. Mr. Leslie says “ that the most astonish- 
ing figures in this respect are to be found in the number of people who 
applied for ‘ leave altogether ’ or in other words resigned. These total 
no less than 2,158 in six months and represent 38 per cent, of the total 
number of people employed. I must confess that these figures came 
as a surprise to me for they go to show that some 18 months is really 
the maximum period for which a mill-hand works in a Bombay mill 
at a time.” But Mr. Leslie’s figures for Bombay are corroborated 
by mill managers in Nagpur and Madras and therefore it is safe to assume 
that the practice is general in all the textile mills in India. What is 
the explanation of this constant taking of ‘ leave .altogether ’ on the 
part of the mill-hands. The explanation usually given by the mi ll 
managers is that all the mill operatives are peasant proprietors who 
have their little plots of land in their own village and that they leave 
the mills from time to t ime to cultivate and look a ftcr their lands. I have 
heard this explanation given at least fifty times in the course of our 
enquiry. In spite of its universal acceptance by millowners and 
managers I have considerable difficulty in accepting it. In the first place 
I cannot believe that the three quarters of a million mill operatives in 
India arc all or even a majority of them owners of plots of land, how- 
ever small. 

At flic utmost about 20 per cent, of the total number of mill opera- 
tives in India may own land themselves or may be members of un- 
divided Hindu families owning land, t The remaining 80 per cent, if 
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they periodically leave mill work to go and cultivate lands must do so 
as hired agricultural labourers j under some landed proprietor. Gene- 
rally speaking, as agricultural labour is paid less than* mill labour , in 
India there must be some explanation for the operatives leaving more 
remunerative work for less paid labour. Then again agricultural labour 
is seasonal. It does not go on all the year round. The figures of the 
Carnatic mills show that the hands left the mills in large numbers every 
month. Taking the year 1907 the lowest number that left in any 
month was 264 in November and the highest 397 in May. The average 
for the whole year was 329 a month. This shows that it is not to work 
in the fields that the hands leave the mills. 

We were also told that most of the mill-hands save enough money 
in a few years and then retire! and go back to their village homes and 
live on their savings. I doubt if this happy termination of a mill oper- 
ative’s life occurs even to 1 per cent, of the hands employed in Indian • 
mills. Good many of the hands are indebted to money-lenders having ; 
borrowed money on, usually in Bombay at 72 per cent, interest, I am 
told. Many others spend a fair proportion of their earnings on drink. 

A large number have to send money every month for the maintenance 
of their families left behined in their villages. And after all these, 
if the mill-hands in a few years can save enough out of their 15 or 20 
rupees a month to live, in comfort “ ever after ” they must be extraordi- 
nary financiers indeed. In all our inspections of mill operatives I noticed 
that there were very few men over 40 to be seen. In England, I am 
told, that men over 40 or 45 are generally not taken into the mills. In 
India, where everywhere one hears complaints of shortage of labour, 
managers welcome all labourers young and old. And yet men over 
40 are not generally to be seen. Again the explanation is given that 
they have all retired on their savings. Is it likely ? Whatever may 
be said of the Indian operative it cannot be said that he is not fond 
of money. If then, he has health and strength to do the work which 
he was accustomed to do for some years, is it likely that he will give 
up his work and his wages. The Indian officials in Government service ' 
show no such tendency to retire. When they reach their 55th year 
they usually very humbly request Government for an extension of 
service. Why is the mill-hanci so anxious to retire ? In my humble 
opinion the reason of the early retirement of the Indian mill operative * 
is his physical breakdown which unfits him for any further mill work. 
Mr. Bczanji, who has been the manager of the Empress Mill, Nagpur, 
one of the largest cotton mills in India, for over 25 years, told mo that 
he has seen men who had worked for some years in his mill and sub- 
sequently left the mill, bringing food every' day to some of their relations 
working in thojmill. And when asked why they did not themselves 
work in the mill, they' replied, that they had no longer the strength 
to work. This exodus from the mill by the time the physical break 
down comes prevents the physically deteriorated mill-hand coming 
under the observation of the Civil Surgeon. 

Then it has been stated that the gradually advancing physical 
deterioration" in the operatives actually at work in the mills ought to 
2 0. & I. 
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have been noticed, if it really existed, by the various ex-officio medical 
inspectors who from time to time visit the mill. But I should like to 
know how many medical inspectors have closely examined the operatives. 
How many of them have put a stetliescopc to the chests of mill operatives. 
How many have watched from time to time the nature and frequency 
of attacks of such apparently trivial ailments like cough, fever, diarrhoea, 
etc., to which the operatives are subject. According to Doctor Kingston 
Fowler, of Brompton Consumption Hospital, people who work in dusty 
atmosphere, in imperfectly ventilated rooms, are very liable to develop 
fibrosis of lung combined with tuberculosis. Workers in cotton mills 
are, among others, liable to this form of lung affection. Cough is the first 
symptom noticed. “ The course of the affection is extremely chronic and 
for years there may be no other symptoms except a moderate degree 
of emaciation. Cases which have run a very prolonged course may 
terminate with very acute symptoms. Emaciation may be rapid towards 
the close.” And Dr. Fowler also says that the presence of tubercle 
could hardly be discovered in the early stages by physical examination. 
If that is so, it will be interesting to know how it is possible for any medical 
man walking through a mill looking at all the operatives to say that 
there is no physical deterioration and that the operatives are all healthy ? 
Before the operatives go away on their “leave altogether ” they take 
unauthorized holidays. On an average an operative in a cotton mill 
absents himself from work from 4 to G days in a month. The managers 
put this down to absolute laziness on the part of the operatives. 
The operatives themselves when questioned about it explained that it 
was out of sheer physical exhaustion that they occasionally gave up 
a day’s work and wages and took rest. This explanation to my mind 
seems to be the correct one, and for this reason. After the Commission 
paid a surprise visit at 7-45 r.M. to mill No. 27 (inspection notes) the 
following note was recorded : — “ The carding and preparation rooms 
(the only part of the mill at work) were badly lit, and there was no 
ventilation, all windows were closed, and the air was hot and oppressive : 
the perspiring workers looked dull, listless, and exhausted, and the 
few children half dazed.” I am perfectly convinced that if the mill 
operatives generally go homo in the condition in which I saw the opera- 
tives of Mill No. 27 on that November evening, they cannot possibly 
work for 2G days in a month. And if that is the condition of the opera- 
tives at the end of a day’s work in November in a mill working 13 J hours 
a day, one can more or less imagine the state of the workers in a mill 
which works 15.^ hours during an Indian summer’s day. We have 
often been told that on account of the loitering habits of the Indian 
operative he never gets physically deteriorated even though his hours 
of duty may be long. In tlie course of a similar inquiry in England 
in 181G when a medical witness was asked if inhaling of dust and cotton 
fibre were not injurious to health, he declared himself quite unable 
to say ; and when invited to say why not, suggested that “ the bad 
effects were counteracted by constant expectoration.” 

The Indian factory population is a constantly changing one. 
Men from agricultural districts come to town to work in the mills, get 
rapidly deteriorated under the strain of long hours in closed and stuffy 
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rooms, and arc replaced by another set from the country who are ** used l > 
PP ” in their turn and passed back to their villages. The only town in | f 
India with anything approaching to a permanent factory population is 
Cawnpore, and the half-timers in Cawnpore, probably the children 
of used up mill operatives, were physically among the worst we saw any-; ‘ 
where in our tour of inspection; 

The only other statistics that I have to notice in connection with 
the question of the physique of the operatives are those relating to their 
weights. In almost every mill visited by the Commission a certain 
number of adult operatives chosen at random were weighed and their 
weights recorded in the inspection notes. But as mere recording of the 
weights of a certain number of operatives in itself led to no conclusions, 

I believe, at the suggestion of Lieutenant-Colonel Mactaggart, the Com- 
mission decided to compare the weights of the operatives with the 
weights of the prisoners in the provinces to which the operatives be- 
longed. The figures for the weights of prisoners were kindly supplied 
by the Jail Department of each province, and a comparative statement 
of the weights of mill operatives and prisoners has been prepared. As ■ 
the large majority of the operatives in Bengal and the Punjab really 
come from the United Provinces and those in Burma from the Northern 
Circars of the Madras Presidency I compare below the operatives in 
those provinces with the prisoners of their native province. 


Prov inoe. 

Average weight 

Average weight 


of 

of 
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tt>. 

113. 

Bombay 

10209 

112-12 

United Provinces 

107-01 

115-08") 

Bengal 

107-93 

115 05 y V. p. 

Punjab 

113-8 

115 03 J 

Madras 

113-03 

114-38 

Buima 

117 14 

1 25*7 Ttajamundry , 

Central Province and Ber.irs 

100-92 

110*15 Central Jail. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

108* 

110*810 


It has been suggested that these comparisons are not fair as every 
Jail Superintendent makes it a point to feed up and fatten the prisoners 
under his charge. I know that that is a procedure adopted at many 
sanatoria for the treatment of consumption. I did not know that 
the Indian prisons were run on the Nordrach system. I do not want 
to exaggerate the value of the inference to be drawn from these figures. 
But these figures justify the remark of Mr. Bezanji in his evidence 
before this Commission that “ those accustomed to mill life regard it 
as worse than jail life.” I do not claim that these figures in them- 
selves absolutely prove the existence of physical deterioration in the 
mill operatives. But at the same time these figures taken along with 
the other facts I have mentioned establish a strong suspicion that the j 
long working hours have caused physical deterioration in the workers. ! 

The evidence of the medical witnesses also indicates the existence in 
their minds of a belief as to the evil effects of long hours on the health 
of the mill-hands. Out of 36 medical witnesses examined by the Com- 
mission only 27 have expressed a definite opinion as to the necessity 
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or otherwise for a legislative restriction, of the working hours. Of these 
23 are in favour of such legislative restriction, while 4. are against it. 
Out of the 23 medical witnesses who are in favour of legislative 
restriction 15 have said that they have observed no physical deterio- 
ration in the operatives. And yet they advocate legal restriction of 
the working hours of adult males. After all if the State is prepared to 
protect the health of the mill operatives the proper time to take the 
necessary measures for affording such protection is not aftor the workers 
have broken down and human wrecks are scattered all over the country. 
The proper time for interference is before such calamities have happened. 
The almost unanimous opinion of the medical witnesses who testified 
before the Factory Commission declares that the time for such inter- 
ference in India has come. 

I shall next consider the evidence as to the injury done to the in- 

Tht influence ofi,mj hours on the supply of dustry by the long working hours 
labour. in textile mills. The inordinately 

long hours in the Indian mills have been established only within the 
last few years. And vet already their evil influence is beginning to be 
felt both on the workers and on the industry. Every man who was 
tempted to work these long hours by the promise of higher wages, not 
only did a physical injury to himself but helped to enforce equally long 
hours on every other factory labourer in India. The methods of modem 
factory labour are such that the conditions of labour of even a single 
operative react upon those of all others. In a factory which works for 
14 hours a day it is unlikely that a labourer who is only able to work 12 
hours a day will be given any employment. In the large majority of cases 
the individual worker in Indian mills is deprived of any choice as to the 
conditions of employment. In India with a race of people not over- 
strong physically, coupled with an enervating climate, a large proportion 
of the working classes find mill labour as it is carried on at present 
. far too much for their strength. And the result has been that a very 
large number of labourers do not attempt mill labour at all, or try it 
for a very short lime and give it up for good as they find it beyond their 
physical endurance. This fact explains the shortage of labour which 
is complained of everywhere. I have hardly come across a textile 
mill in India which was not always short of labourers. And yet 
India is a country teeming with poor people. We have enough 
of labourers here to send out to South Africa and West Indies and 
a number of other British colonies. But the mild Hindu with his con- 
servative habits and stay-at-home tendency does not choose to work 
in the Indian mills, earn his living, and remain in his native country. 
Why ? Mr. S. II. Fremantle, I.C.8., who was deputed to report on the 
supply of labour in the United Provinces and in Bengal in 1900 wrote 
thus in his report : — “ One cause for the unpopularity of mill labour is 
undoubtedly the distaste for the discipline which has necessarily to be 
maintained in a large concern, coupled with confinement for long 
hours in the mill. Discipline in most mills is no stricter than it 
need be, and education may do much in course of time to mitigate the 
natural aversion felt towards it, but confinement, for long houcs.is 
a matter within the power of mill managers to control • . . • • 
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there was no complaint until the introduction of electric light. Electric 
light has now been installed in nearly all the Upper India and Bengal 
cotton and jute mills. . . . Some use their power with moderation 

and do little more than add an hour or two to make the short winter days 
equivalent to the long days of summer. Others, however, have no such 
scruples. In September when the day breaks before 0 I found one mill 
fining the electric light to work up to 9 o’clock at night and several 
were r unning up to 8 p.m.” Mr. Fremantle’s observations have amply 
been confirmed by others. In Calcutta over 90 per cent, of the operatives 
in jute mills come from outside Bengal, not because Bengal has an in* 
sufficient supply of workers, but because the Bengali workers cannot 
stand the strain of work in the jute factories. In the Punjab again 
96 per cent, or over of the workers in the cotton textile factories 
come from outside the Punjab. But curiously enough in the non- 
textile factories in the Punjab — the flour mills, the ginning factories, 
etc., we found a large proportion, if not nearly all, Punjabi workers. I 
asked the Hon. Mr. Har Kishen Lall of Lahore for an explanation of 
this apparent boycott of the cotton mills by the Punjab labourers, and 
he told me that the Punjabi did not like to stand up and work these long 
hours in the cotton mills. If these explanations are correct, and I see 
no reasons to doubt them, the long hours are to a very large extent 
responsible for the shortage of labour complained of everywhere in the 
textile mills in India, and which is acknowledged to be a great obstacle 
in the way of the further development of Indian industries. The 
evil is quite manifest and is keenly felt both by the labourers and 
their employers. And yet neither party has done anything to mi- 
tigate it. It is an industrial injury done to the working classes and 
it certainly is against the interests of the employers. But a.s Mr. Walker 
has very clearly pointed out in his work on Political Economy “ the 
working classes, unless protected in an unusual degree by political fran- 
chises, by the influence of public education, and by self-respect and 
social ambition, show a fatal facility in submitting to industrial injuries.” 
And as to the self- interest of the employer being sufficient to secure 
wise action on his part Mr. Walker says “ mankind, always less than wise 
and too often foolish to the point of stupidity on the one hand, or of 
fanaticism on the other, whether in politics or domestic life, in hygiene 
or in religion, do not all at once become wise when industrial concerns 
are in question.” 

Under these circumstances every one connected with the textile 
industry in India, millowners, mill managers, factory operatives, 
factory inspectors, both lay and medical, have all become convinced 
that some sort of limitation of the working hours of mill is necessary. 
Mr. Fremantle, I.C.S., in his report on the supply of labour says 
“ almost all admit that the long day is an evil that they would restrict 
it to a maximum of twelve hours if other mills did the same. This, of 
course, cam only be effected by legislation as experience proves that 
agreements am ong millowners themselves are not invariably adhered 
to when they conflict with the interests of individuals. For this 
reason -most mana gers would welcome some legislation in the matter.” 
The Millowners Association of Bombay at their meetings held both in 
2C.&I 
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April and August 1905 decided to keep the hours worked in their 
within reasonable limits, but were not able to keep to their resolution 
beyond a very short time. 

Before this Commission 16 millowners and 42 mill managers ap- 

Opinion of mil loumert and managert on pcarcd and gave evidence in 
rutriction of adviti about. favour of a legislative restriction 

of the working hours of adult male operatives. The large majority of 
the witnesses examined by us were connected with the mill industry 
either as owners, agents, or managers. And yet there were 97 witnesses 
who favoured a legislative restriction of the working hours of adult 
males against 103 who were opposed to it, while the mill operatives 
were practically unanimous in asking for legislative protection. It would 
be unreasonable to expect a majority of the millowners and agents to 
ask for legislative interference to restrict hours of adult labour, especially 
in a country where a large number of them receive their remuneration 
calculated on a percentage of production and not of profits. Under 
conditions like these the fact that 16 millowners came, forward to 
advocate legal restriction of adult working hours as against 34 who were 
opposed to it shows the remarkable extent to which the opinion in favour 
of State interference, has grown and spread even in quarters where one 
would expect nothing but the most determined opposition to such a 
proposal. Coming down to the managers 42 ure for legislative restriction 
and 49 are against, while among witnesses unconnected with the in- 
dustry 39 are for and 20 against State interference. Apart from 
numbers, the advocacy by Messrs. Tata and Sons of Bombay of a 
legally restricted day for all factory workers has impressed me, personally, 
with the practicability and reasonableness of the demand. Messrs. 
Tata and Sons are among the largest firms of manufacturers in India, 
and just now they are about to launch out into a practically new depart- 
ment of industrial activity in this country. When the pioneers of the 
new iron and steel industry in India who are also among the fore- 
most cotton manufacturers in this country voluntarily come forward 
with a proposal to restrict the hours of adult labour by legislation, 
it may reasonably be assumed that the proposal that they make is one 
which in their opinion w ill be for the benefit of the industries in which 
they hold such a supreme position. 

I am inclined to accept the opinion of Messrs. Tata and Sons as a 
guide in matters connected with Indian industrial questions not merely 
on account of the magnitude or variety of their manufacturing enterprise, 
but also for the comparatively rare combination of humanity and bene- 
volence with sound business principles, which they have achieved iD 
all their undertakings. In my humble opinion a manufacturing firm 
which never sweats its workmen, but on the other hand treats them 
with humanity and kindness, and provides them with dwellings, and en- 
courages them with prizes and other rewards for honest work, and steady 
and persevering industry, has more claims to be heard on questions 
regarding the relation of capital and labour than another which has its 
eye only on its production and profits and which patiently waits for the 
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City Improvement Trust to provide dwelling- houses for its workmen. 
The manufacturers who told us in Bombay that they did not care to 
invest money on building workmen’s quarters as it would only bring 
them a return of 2$ or 3 per cent, at the most, while if they invested 
their money in cotton mills they were practically sure of a return ol 
25 per cent, per annum, may be excellent business men in their way, 
but in my humble opinion are scarcely the sort of people under whose 
unfettered control the comfort and well-being of thousands of Ind i an 
labourers can be entrusted. As T have already pointed out there is 
now a general consensus of opinion that the long hours in the textile 
mills ought to be regulated in some way or other. And my colleagues 
on the Factoiy Commission have also come to the same conclusion. 
Like them I also would not advocate direct legislative restriction of adult 
hours if some other less drastic measure would answer the purpose 
equally well. With that view I have very carefully considered the pro- 
posal put forward by the majority of my colleagues for creating a class ol 
young persons with hours of labour restricted to 12, and have come to 
the conclusion th.it this proposal will not reduce the hours of adult 
labour in all the textile mills in India. The majority of the members 
of the Commission are sanguine that their proposals will restrict the 
hours of all textile mills to 12 a day and thus indirectly gain the object 
of regulating the working hours of these mills. I am emphatically f 
of opinion that the proposals of the majority of the Commission will : 
do no such thing. If factory inspection is carefully done the pro- . 
posed “ young persons ” class will afford protection to the young persons ' 
only. The adults will remain where they are, absolutely unprotected. 
My reasons for so strongly dissenting from the majority of my colleagues 
on this point are as follows : — 

The proposed “young persons” class will not affect the weaving 
. . , departments of textile mills as 

Objections to the young persons class . 

there are very few young persons 
engaged in that branch of the industry. This has been admitted by many 
managers and millowners who gave evidence before this Commission 
and it has been confirmed by our own observation. In England women 
largely work in textile mills, and the control of their hours along with 
those of young persons and children effectually control the working 
hours of the mills. But in India women in textile mills are generally 
confined to the reeling department. Out of many thousand weavers 
we ha\ c seen during our recent tour of inspection we only came across 
3 women weavers. So that the weaving department without women, 
young persons, and children will be practically uncontrolled so far as 
hours of work arc concerned. But it has been put forward that weaving 
departments could not be worked enconomically independently of the 
spinning department and so the hours of the spinning department 
will practically control those of the weaving. This argument is abso- 
lutely futile. There are any number of pur.ely weaving mills in England, 
and even in Bombay there is one such. Hitherto as the cotton spinners 
in India mainly manufactured yarn for sale in India, China, and other 
countries, weaving occupied a comparatively subordinate place in the 
cotton textile mills. But of late years the development of the swadeshi 
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spirit both in India and China has made the demand for cloth in 
India greater and the demand for Indian yarn in China less. The 
result of this twofold process has been and will continually be to give 
greater impetus to the manufacture of cotton cloth in the Indian textile 
mills. Under this new impetus weaving mills will spring up or new 
weaving sheds in old mills will rise, worked, it may be, by separate 
machinery, as is done in the Empress Mills at Nagpur, or it may be 
that even where the spinning and weaving departments arc worked by 
the same engine, the weaving department will work longer hours than 
the spinning, as it is now being done in the Bengal cotton mills in 
Calcutta. Thus it is evident that the new proposal will not restrict the 
hours of work in weaving mills or weaving sheds, and one important 
branch of the textile industry will again be left free to work as long 
hours as it likes. Then as to spinning, a number of millowners and 
managers have declared that in case the hours of young persons are 
restricted, they would do away with the services of such protected 
persons and work the mill with adults wherever possible. 

To quote the opinions of a few — 

(1) Mr. Chimanlal Nagindas of Ahmedabad, representing the 
Ahmedabad Jubilee Spinning and Manufacturing Co. and 
the Ahmedabad Manufacturing Co., deposed on cross-examina- 
tion : “Personally he would have to dismiss these workers, 
as the young persons would not consent to work half-time 
and they would not be allowed to work full adult hours. 

(2) Mr. A. K. Leslie, of Greaves Cotton & Co., Bombay, said : 

“ the creation of a class of young persons would in certain 
cases have the effect of restricting the working hours, but 
in those mills where young persons are not largely employed 
they would have to go.” 

(3) Mr. Baptist, Manager, Morarjcc Gokuldas Mill, Bombay, 

said : “ It was difficult to say whether mills could obtain 
adults in the place of young persons, but he should person- 
ally do his best to get adults.” 

(4) Mr. Gordhandas Khatau, of Kliatau Muckenji Spinning 

and Weaving Co., of Bombay, said: “In his opinion the 
formation of this class would mean that mills would try 
to work with adults only.” 

(5) Mr. E.‘ ; John, Millowner, Agra, said : “ He would have to 
get adults to take their (young persons’) places. 

(6) ' Mr. Thornley, Mr. John’s, Mill Manager, Agra, said: “that 

he thought they would be able to get the extra adults.** 

(7) Mr. A. Butterworth, Manager, Cawnpore Woollen Mills: 

“If the young persons class were created they could re- 
place the 220 young adults affected by full age adults and 
so work the mill.” 
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(8) Mr. G. E. Sutcliffe, Manager, Sholapur, said : “ If the young 
persons were limited to 12 hours work, it might be possible* 
though difficult, to run the mill beyond those hours. The 
young persons class would make a difficulty which could 
be got over by a little contrivance.” 

I have quoted above from the evidence given before the Com- 
mission by millowners and managers from Ahmedabad, Bombay, Agra, 
Oawnpore, and Sholapur. They all say that the young persons could 
be replaced by adults, and what is more they would be so replaced, and 
some at least of the mills would thus run for longer than 12 hours. I 
am not a cotton manufacturer, and so on a practical manufacturing 
point like this I accept the opinion of these practical men, voluntarily 
expressed. From what I have seen, this substitution of adults for 
young persons ought to be more easy in mills with mule spinning than 
those with ring frames, as the percentage of young persons in such mills 
is very low. And it is a curious coincidence that some of the mills which 
are the worst offenders in the way of working very long hours are fitted 
with mules, with only a very small number of ring frames if at all. Those 
mills are almost certain to escape the indirect restriction attempted 
to be imposed through the medium of the “ young persons ” class. And 
even some of the mills with ring frames and their 25 or 30 per cent 
of young persons would, as far as I can make out from the opinion of 
practical manufacturers, get rid of them and. try to work with adults. 
It may be objected that the conditions of labour market are such that 
it would be impossible to get the extra number of adults required. Mill 
managers and owners know how best to obtain the labour they want. ■ 
Mr. G. Khatau. of the Khatau Muckenji Mills, says that “ if a young per- 
sons class were created, one mill will steal adults from another mill and 
run for a longer time.” Then again, as pointed out by the Textile 
Factory Committee in their report, “ adults who have worked a whole 
day would frequently work all night in another mill in which wages 
are paid daily, thus securing money for immediate wants and that these 
men would absent themselves from work during the succeeding day 
or days.” • 

In spite of all these attempts to get adult hands to replace the young 
persons a certain number of mills may fail to secure the extra hands 
necessary to make them independent of the young persons. Then 
we shall have two sets of mills in the country, one which has been able 
to get rid of all its young persons and replace them by adults and at 
liberty to work as many hours as it likes and the other whose hours 
are controlled by its young persons whom it could not replace. A more 
unfair regulation it would be impossible to conceive. It will be handi- 
capping one set of mills against another and the economic injury involved 
in the process will be very great indeed. 

1 have been reminded that the restriction of children is also an 
element that must be taken into consideration. To a certain extent, 
per h aps, it is. But I remember that the total number of children em- 
ployed in the Bombay mills is only about 2ft per c ent, of the total num- 
ber of operatives. I am also aware of the fact that some of the best 
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spinning mills in Bombay like the Century Mill are run without the 
aid of a single half-timer. The Century Mill employs 2,475 men and 
425 women and no children. Mr. C. N. Wadia, its managing agent, 
told us that the young persons only amount to 15 per cent, of the total 
min operatives. Mills like the Century are entirely unaffected by the 
restriction on children while they ought easily to be able to replace 
their 15 per cent, young persons by adults. 

It might appear to a casual observer that the restriction on adult 
male labour is a worse handicap on the industry than the indirect 
restriction imposed through the young persons class. But as a matter 
of fact the young persons class will in the long run crush the Indian 
textile industry in competition with China and Japan. In Japan the 
cotton mills are already working 22 hours a day by two shifts of 1 1 hours 
each. To compete successfully with Japan our cotton mills may have 
to work equally long hours. If adult labour be restricted by direct 
legislation, mills could work night and day by two shifts of 12 hours 
each. 

But if the working hours of mills are to be controlled through the 
young persons class, then the period between which the members of 
that class are permitted to be employed must be fixed. According 
to the proposal of my colleagues that period is fixed between 5-30 a.m. 
and 7 p.m. If that proposal is adopted then those mills which arc unable 
to work without their young persons will be prevented from working 
night and day with changing shifts. Thus it is evident that for some 
of the Indian mills, at all events, the young persons class is a more 
severe handicap than direct adult restriction. But my colleagues have 
suggested that power might be vested in the Government of India to 
extend the hours within which young persons may be employed when- 
ever the demands of the manufacturing industry justified such exten- 
sion. Such power will, of course, be only exercised when demand is great 
and the. necessity for working the mills for long hours is clearly proved. 

It is exactly at such junctures that the millowner is likely to sweat 
his workers. Th® moment the Government of India relax the limit 
for the employment of young persons, they will be worked in shifts while 
the adults will most certainly be sweated by being worked 16 or 17 hours 
a day. The young persons class can only indirectly restrict the hours of 
adult labour by restricting the hours of the mill in which they are employed. 
The proposed class of young persons will either greatly hamper the 
industry by restricting the working hours of mills or where they do not 
do that will be ineffectual in preventing the sweating of adult workers. 
The proposal of my colleagues will impale the industry on the horns of 
a dilemma. A more disastrous proposal it is impossible to think of. 

It is proposed that any mill which declares its working hours to be 12 
a day should be exempted from all obligation to get its young persona 
medically examined and certified or to keep a separate register of young 
persons. And at the same time it is proposed that certain departments 
of these mills which have declared a 12-hour day, such as the boiler room, 
calendaring, etc., should be exempted from, the operation of the 12-hour 
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working day declaration. In other wAds certain departments of such 
mills will be permitted to work more'than 12 houts a day. What is 
to prevent mill managers from employing young persons in these depart- 
ments for more than 12 hours a day. The • Factory Inspector will have 
no evidence that any operative in such mills is a young person, for there 
is neither medical examination nor registration of young persons in such 
mills. If the Inspector suspects any one to be a young person who is 
employed in calendaring for more than. 12 hours a day it is open to the 
mill manager to say that to the best of his knowledge and belief that 
operative is over 17 and consequently a fully mature adult. Where is 
the protection for young persons under such an arrangement, not to speak 
of adults. 

The proposal of the majority of the Commission to create a class of ' 
young persons has found favour with very few of the millowners, agents, 
managers, civil surgeons. Government officials, or other witnesses who 
gave evidence before the Commission. The majority of the witnesses . 
were cleverly cross-examined by some of the members of the Commission 
with a view to elicit their opinions as to the advisability or otherwise of 
creating a class of young persons with hours restricted to 12. And wit- 
ness after "witness rejected the proposal, and many said that if any 
restriction is to be imposed by law they would prefer a direct restriction 
of the hours of adult labour to the creation of the proposed class of young 
persons. To say that the witnesses did not clearly understand the point 
put to them is not complimentary to the intelligence of the witnesses 
who appeared before us or to the powers of lucid exposition of the majority 
of the members of the Factory Commission. As a matter of fact the 
point was very clearly put to the witnesses and they thoroughly under- 
stood the intention and effect of the proposal. 

But the result of the long cross-examination on this point is that out 
of something like 78 witnesses examined by the Commission on this point 
22 have given their support to the creation of a young persons class 
with hours restricted to 12. Comprised in this 22 are 7 millowners, 
9 mill managers, and 6 others. Comparing these figures with the 16 
millowners, 42 mill managers, and 39 others who supported the direct, 
restriction of adult hours, I do not feel that I have done anything by 
preferring the direct restriction to the indirect means and uncertain 
result of the young persons class to deserve the designation of “ imprac- 
ticable theorist. ” If I am an impracticable theorist I am glad that 1 am 
in good company. For the Government of Bombay in their note to the 
Factory Commission say “ Government has no proof that the creation 
of such a class (young persons) is necessary. If the object is to 
secure shorter hours for the adult workers it might involveless inter- 
ference if a direct legal limitation of hours were imposed This course 
would involve less interference and cause less trouble to aU concerned. 
That opinion given by the Government of Bombay, which of all the Local 
Governments of India had perhaps the most to do with factories, I am 
quite content* to accept. 

The suggested class of young persons, 
w ork in g of the majority of textile mill s 


will not curtail the hours 
to 12. Speaking generally. 



this class is not wanted mill managers, mill operatives, 

or others. A few instances detected by the Commission 

who were unfit for a full day’s* work easily be met by enforcing 

a physical fitness test beforth^a hal$TOtn^ becomes a young person. 
The proposed class will serve n3toirpo^nffij|ft perhaps to help the manu- 
facturers to put off “ the evil <3^R'*^kinTCstriction of the hours of adult 
labour is certain to come. A young persons class and the policy of 
laissez faire, so far as adults ar p concerned, are all right in England 
where the adult workers know how to combine and protect their own 
interests. But in a country where the workers arc illiterate, with little 
or no combination among themselves, with no education to enlighten 
them, with no capable leaders to guide them, and no franchise to protect 
them, the State must cither step in and protect the helpless workers or 
stand by and watch the gradual breakdown and ruin of the labouring 
classes entrusted to its care. 

My colleagues arc emphatically of opinion that the labour condi- 
tions in India are not in any way comparable with those existing in the 
United Kingdom. And they say : “ We strongly deprecate any attempt , 
to apply the laws and regulations governing factory labour in the United 
Kingdom as such to India.” These arc excellent sentiments, and I cor- 
dially agree with them. But what is the creation of a young persons class 
with limited hours of work but a blind copy of the English Act ? 
What is the attempt to curtail the hours of labour of adult labourers 
by the indirect means of curtailing the hours of work of young persons and 
women, but a repetition of the methods of English Factory legislators T 
And above all what is the objection to the restriction of the hours of 
adult labour but an echo of the plea of English capitalists who have 
desperately clung to the antiquated laissez faire doctrine of the Manches- 
ter school of political economists. “ Why should the hours of adults 
be restricted here ? It is not done at home ” is a statement I have heard 
more than once in the course of these inquiries. The reply to that ques- 
tion is furnished by the admirable principle enunciated by my colleagues 
but which unfortunately is not exemplified in their proposals. 

Having disapproved of the suggestion for tho creation of tho 
young persons class with hours restricted to 12, 1 now beg to put forward 
the proposal to restrict the working hours of all male labourers in factories 
to 12 a day. I believe this proposal, if adopted, wall put a stop to the 
long hours the operatives are now being worked in the textile factories 
in India. 

This is one of the recommendations made by the Textile Factories 

Legislative restriction of the hours of adult E«*bour Committee which Was pre- 
maie labour. sided over by Sir Hamilton Freer- 

Smith. I entirely concur with the opinion expressed by that Committee 
on this point. But in the course of our investigations many witnesses who 
were connected with the textile industry, and some who were not, 
objected on principle to any legal restriction on adult male labour. These 
gentlemen evidently held t he view that the State ought not*to interfere 
with adult labour no matter what the conditions were under which such 
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Interference was contemplated • Someglr itnesses travelled from prin ciple to 
precedent and. maintained that sinccKuch a thing as restriction of adult 
male labour had not been done in any country in the world, it ought 
not to be done here. The appeal to both principle and precedent seems 
to have been made under a grave misunderstanding. None of the great 
writers on the subject has ever denied the right of the State to inter- 
fere with adult labour under certain conditions. Even Adam Smith, 
who has been very much misunderstood on this^point, admits the right 
of every man to pursue his own interests in his own way only as long as 
he does not violate the laws of justice. Both in France and in Switzer- 
land adult labour has been the subject of legislation. In the former 
country the hours of adult labour have been restricted to 12 and in the 
latter to 11. In Switzerland there is a clause in the federal constitu- 
tion of 1874 giving the Confederation the right “ to enact uniform re- 
gulations upon the work of children in factories, upon the duration of 
the work of adults therein, and for the protection which should be 
accorded to work people employed in unhealthy and dangerous indus- 
tries.” Even in England State interference with adult labour is not 
unknown, although as yet it has been exercised to a very small extent. 

I believe, that in England operatives working in bisulphide of carbon 
(used in the vulcanising of India rubber) are restricted to 5 hours of 
w r ork a day by special rules ; and similarly I understand that in lead- 
smelting works only a two hours’ spell is permitted in the flues. And 
the Railway Regulations Act of 1895 gives the Board of Trade power, 
whenever it considers the hours of labour of any railway servants too- 
long, to require the Railway Company to prepare a new schedule of 
hours to the satisfaction of the Board, under heavy penalties for non- 
compliance. There is scarcely any necessity to go further into these 
precedents. Even in the absence of any precedents, under the special 
circumstances of a country it may be justifiable to undertake legislation 
to control the hours of labour of its adult factory operatives. 

Now what are the. conditions existing in India which necessitate 

. . State interference. In the first place 

Want of combination among the operaiixts. . ; . 

there is little or no combina- 
tion among factory w orkers. This has been acknowledged on all hands. 
The Collector of Bombay in his letter to the Bombay Government, dated 
25tli November 1905, observes : — “ If the millow'ncrs desire to in- , 
crease the hours, the. operatives have no real power to prevent them. 
Their power of combination is as yet exceedingly limited ; a large pro- 
portion will always continue, to prefer to get as high wages as they can, 
regardless of their own welfare in the long run ; and finally the system 
of withholding pay and of inflicting fines render the great mass of the 
workmen helpless to resist the far more intelligent class which exercises 
authority over them. Legislative sanction and official inspection can 
alone enforce short hours and punish the non-observance of them.” This 
opinion of the Collector of Bombay — the man on the spot — is practically 
corroborated by the opinion of the majority of the Commission who 
say that the operatives “ are as yet unable to combine over any large area 
with the object of securing a common end by concerted action.” The 
explanation of the fact that although excessively long hours were worked 
2 0. & I. 



in the Bombay mills on pay whi»^W^inadequate for the altered cir- 
cumstances of the case, the\open^i^es'^fcvhained quiet and submitted 
to the long hours, is plain, vt waaNiitU^lp. their absolute helplessness 
to enforce a reduction of the workinjllwurs. Owing to want of com- 
bination the stronger and more^ivaricioqs^ainong the operatives would 
remain on and work the long hoqs^in order to earn all they can. The 
weaker among the workers who are both unable and unwilling to work 
the longer hours have no means qf compelling their employers to reduce 
the number of working hours. They were disorganised units who had 
to choose between two evils — either to work the long hours or to feive 
up their work. That is where the tyranny of the existing conditions 
comes in. 

It is true that here and there isolated strikes take place in mills and 
sometimes the strikers get what they want. Is it not a well-known 
phenomenon in the industrial world that in times of great demand 
employers readily give in to strikes or even threats of strikes ? And 
do they not when the demand slackens once again take prompt steps 
to regain lost ground ? For all practical purposes the Indian mill 
operatives are without effective combination among themselves to act 
together in an emergency to secure a common end. Anti unless workers 
are protected either by combination among themselves or by the interfer- 
ence of the State, acting meiely as individual units, they are placed at a 
considerable disadvantage in bargaining witli their employers. With 
little self-confidence and less education the theoretical “ freedom ” 
of the Indian mill operative is very delusive. Through his weakness of 
will, ignorance, and his habit of submission to his social superiors, the 
Indian operative in his bargaining with his employer loses all the ad- 
vantages of free competition, and suffers deep and permanent economic 
injury. 

Secondly . — That existing conditions are injurious to the health of 

Ph,.ical <u~io ration. thu °P oratives - 1 have already 

explained at length my own views 
and observations on the subject. The majority of the members of the 
Factory Commission also admit in their report that “ if the life historv 
of a considerable number of the operatives working under these con- 
ditions could be traced to its close, it is probable that there would be 
evidence of premature exhaustion.” They also expiess their opinion 
“ that the very long hours worked in many mills in the past and in 
some mills at present are calculated to produce physical deterioration j 
if generally adopted or persisted in for any length of time they would 
undoubtedly result in the physical deterioration of the operatives.” 
So with the strong suspicion that these long hours have already affected 
the physique of the operatives, and with the certainty that if persisted 
in they will result in the physical deterioration of the workers, it clearly 
becomes the duty of the State to effectively prevent these long hours. 
And as I have pointed out at length that the remedies suggested 
by the majority of the Commission will not restrict the hours of all 
textile mills within reasonable limits direct restriction of adult hours 
becomes an absolute necessity. 



Thirdly . — The workers are plastically unanimous in asking for 
_ . . , . , , w a legislative restriction of tlieir 

Opinion* of operative* on legal reatnetionw . 

• hours of labour. The evidence 
of the operatives taken by this Commission points that way. And 
the evidence taken by the Textile Factories Labour Committee also indi- 
cates it. The workers themselves on more than one occasion have sub- 
mitted memorials to His Excellency the Viceroy praying for legislation 
to restrict their hours. Their lastmemorial was, I believe, dated 24th 
September 1905. The evident desire of the workers for restricted and 
fixed hours and their absolute helplessness to secure them without legis- 
lation constitutes another strong ground for State interference. 


Fourthly. — In India it is not only the mill operatives who desire 

Opinion* of employer* on reduction of work- bring down tllC Working hoUTS 

ing hours of mill*. within reasonable limits but the 

millowners are also desirous of achieving that result. The resolution of 
the Millowners Association on more than one occasion to curtail the 
working hours in the mills in Bombay and their failure to carry it out 
is another extraordinary circumstance which justifies, nay calls for. 
State intervention. There are millowners who would voluntarily curtail 
the working hours in their mills but are afraid of the competition of others 
who may work long hours. These are precisely the conditions which wise 
f-tatesmen have declared to justify State interference. In the Life 
of Cobdcn, the distinguished biographer uses these words, “ Can the 
relations between labour and capital be safely left to the unfettered 
play of individual competition ? ” The answer of modern statesman- 
ship is that unfettered individual competition is not a principle to which 
the regulation of industry may be entrusted. There may be conditions 
which it is in the highest degree desirable to impose on industry, and to 
which the public opinion of the industrial classes may be entirely 
favourable. Yet the assistance of the law may be needed to give effect 
to the opinion because — in the words of the great man who was now 
preparing the exposition of political economy that was to reign all 
through the next generation — only law can afford to every individual 
a guarantee that his competitors will pursue the same course as to 
hours of labour and so forth w ithout which ho cannot safely adopt 
it himself. 

These are the grounds on which I recommend legal restriction of the 
hours of adult male operatives. It has been pointed out that it would be 
impossible to carry out the restriction of adult labour in India, as the 
number of exceptions to be granted for overtime working will be enor- 
mous, and the number of Inspectors required to enforce the restriction 
will also be great. The difficulties under both these heads are in my 
opinion exaggerated. What the cases are in which overtime working 
ought to bo permitted must be carefully drawn up in consultation with 
experts who are familiar with the wants and methods of each industry 
And in India it would be more practicable to lay down that permission 
must be obtained from the local authority to work overtime. The 
Swiss rule of obtaining permission from the local authority will be more 
suited to the conditions existing in this country than the French 



rule of making the Factory il^pflftMwipaythority to grant the exten- 
sion. The local authority haye to be the Collector or the 

Divisional Officer. Even with adult restriction in Switzer- 
land the Factory Inspector or together do not visit a 

factory, on an average more thail|hgLC<ypr'vwicc a year. 

Wc have heard a great deal about adult restriction hampering 
the infant industries of India. The question of the effect of a 12-hour 
day on production has been clear? y~ dealt with in the report of the 
majority of the Commission. Indian experience in this respect coincides 
with the experience of other countries that reduction of the number of 
working hours does not necessarily mean decreased production. 
Curtailment and fixation of the hours of labour may on the contrary 
give better production and would, certainly, eventually tend to more 
uniform output and, to some extent, assist in modifying the serious 
fluctuations of business which are baneful alike to master and man. 
At the present time when the cry of industrial regeneration of India is 
in the air it may not be a very popular policy for an Indian to advocate 
restrictive industrial legislation for his country. But I doubt it, to shout 
with the biggest crowd is always the wisest course to pursue. I feel 
convinced that those of my countrymen who have bestowed any thought 
on the subject will approve of my proposal. Mere increase of wealth 
will not solve the problem of the poverty of India unless something is 
also done at the same time to alter the proportions in which the wealth is 
distributed. In the anxiety to increase the national wealth, to sweat 
and crush the labouring classes will certainly not help to further a more 
equitable distribution. I must also in this connection confess, with 
shame, that in my tour throughout India I found that my countrymen 
os a class were more unsympathetic and hard employers of labour 
than the European manufacturers. Of course there wore many 
notable exceptions. But speaking generally the labourers fared worse 
under Indian employers than under the European. Even some of 
the most enlightened and educated Indian gentlemen, with whom 
I discussed industrial questions, had not a single word of sympathy 
with the labourers to express. They were all anxious to make up 
for lost time and to push on their industrial ventures and to accumu- 
late wealth. But as for the workers, they were part of the machinery 
of production and nothing more. To me this discovery came as an 
unpleasant and disheartening surprise. But it is the truth, and, in 
my humble opinion, it will be an act of doubtful political wisdom 
to leave the many hundreds of thousands of Indian labourers to the 
tender mercies of the manufacturers who are supposed to be nursing 
the infant industries of India. I beg to submit with all the earnestness 
I can command, my recommendation to extend to the mill operatives 
in India the legislative protection which they so earnestly pray for, 
and which, God knows, that they so sadly stand in need of. 

Section II. — Women. 

The next point on which I differ from the majority of my colleagues 
is the raising of the hours of labour for women employed in factories 
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from their present limit of 11 a day Jb 12 ; and the reduction of their 
present hours of interval or intervals Mnounting to l£ hours to £ an hour. 

This was one of the main questions to the Indian Factory Com- 
mission of 1890. A majority of that Commission strongly recommend- 
ed that no restriction should be put on the working hours of women, 
and wero of opinion that it would be very hard on the poor women 
labourers to be told that they could not work £or “ 12, 13, or 14 hours.” 
Mr. Sorabjeo S. Bengalee, c.i.k., «*w»of the members of that Commis- 
sion, strongly dissented from the view of the majority on this point. 
In the debate on the Factory Act Amendment Bill in the Viceregal 
Legislative Council in 1S91, some of the representatives of the manu- 
facturing interests strongly supported the opinion of the majority of 
the Commission. But the Government adhered to their proposal 
to restrict the hours of adult women tr, li a day and that proposal became 
law. Now. my colleagues make the proposal — in my humble opinion a 
retrograde proposal — to raise the hours of labour for women to 12 and 
reduce their hours of rest from li to |. Tliis proposal evidently is 
based on a new discovery and an old argument. 

The new discovery is that the factory women in India are all of good 
physique, that in the majority of cases they work less than the maxi- 
mum of 11 hours a day, they are permitted to work, and in the opinion 
of some of the witnesses they are capable of working for 12 hours. 
But the excellent health of women factory operatives in India at the 
present time is the result of the short hours they are now worked. 
The majority of them are employed in hand reeling and arc paid by piece 
work. Their irregular attendance does not interfere -with any other 
labourers in the mill or with the progress of any manufacturing process. 
So they come when they like, go when they like. The reeling room contain- 
ing no dangerous machinery they in some cases bring their infants along 
with them to their working room. All these arrangements are very 
suitable to women’s work in this country, .and so they are the one class 
of factory operatives in India who have managed to earn their living 
without ruining their health. For this blessing the factory women in 
India are indebted to the Factory Act of 1891 which was passed against 
the opposition of the manufacturers. The new proposal regarding women, 
if carried out, “ will increase her hours and her health destroy. ” 
And this retrograde measure is to be taken because it is alleged that re- 
stricted hours for women handicap them in competition with men, and 
that if women’s hours are made the same as those for men, they would have 
the chance of getting employment in all the departments of a textile 
mill, instead of being confined to one or two departments as at present. 
The' argument that restriction of the hours of v omen does injuriously 
affect them in competition with men is a very old one, the fallacy of which \ 
baa been exposed times without number. Curiously enough the argu- j 
merit always proceeds from manufacturers. Men and women in Indian 
factories do not compete for the same employment. In the few instances of 
some mills in Upper India where men and women are employed side by 
Aide in the reeling room we have come across a number of instances 
where women in spite of their restricted hours made more money by piece 
work ifoux their fellow male reelers. The large majority of factory women 
2 0. &L 



in India will never under a work alongside of men in tlie spin- 
ning room or weaving ali<H^^;sr^l||pti>fcentage of low caste women like 
the pariah women in Pi udii work in all the departments 

of a mill and >\ or k a 1 ongsid o' <dtp||(jtt|MHbas tes. But the large ma- 
jority never will. And in the caj^T olSSwTlfunority the present opportu- 
nities they possess of attending to their household duties and of nursing 
their babies will be practically lost. At present whatever the hours of 
starting and stopping of a mill may be, women seldom turn up before 7 
and seldom stay at their wo rJT ’"’after 6. This gives them time both 
in the morning and evening to attend to their household duties. In 
mauy mills the women workers do not take advantage of the 1^ hours’ 
rest they are entitled to under the law. They voluntarily give it up 
for the privilege of coming late and going home early. It is one of the 
rules in Switzerland that women workers may either have a long interval 
and work the full number o! hours permitted for women or have a short 
interval and go home earlier. The women workers here have unconscious- 
ly adopted the Swiss rule and in most cases have given up their long 
interval of rest in exchange for a late start and an early finish. The 
contention that under the proposed rule the hours during which a woman 
will be away from home are decreased rather than increase ! is a thereoti- 
cal statement which does not hold good in practice. Will any manager 
permit a woman spinner, let us say, working in the ring frames, to turn up 
for work at 7 a.m. when the mill starts work at 5-30 a.m. The entrance 
of women into the work of all the departments of a mill will necessarily 
bring them under stricter discipline as to hours of attendance and so 
forth, and if along with this their intervals which now amount to li 
hours a day is also cut down to an hour, their health, their domestic 
and maternal duties will all be affected at the same time. In general 
competition with men il women suiler, they do so from their deficiency 
in industrial capacity and technical skill. And these defects cannot be 
corrected by longer hours, for long hours and good work are rather an- 
tagonistic than concomitant. The proposal of the majority is calculated 
in my humble opinion to do a great deal of social and physical evil to the 
women workers without appreciably improving their economic condi- 
tion. Women workers in ginning factories which are not under the 
Factory Act and whose hours are not restricted are not one bit better 
off than the women in ginning factories which are under the Act. The 
former have to work for 10 and 17 hours a day for their 3 annas, while 
the latter can earn the same wage in about 12 or 13 hours, which by 
a series of intricate calculations can be proved to be equal to 11 hours. 

I protest against this proposal on physiological, economical, and 
eithical grounds. It will bo a great calamity if the present hours of work 
for women in factories were to be increased or their authorized hours 
of rest cut down. 


Another proposal of the majority of the Commission regarding female 
w . • • - , labour from which I feel com- 

peiled to dissent is the proposal 
to permit night work for women in ginning factories. The objections 
to the employment of women at night in factories in general applies with 
equal force to their employment in ginning factories. The injury to 
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health, the disruption oi domestic liffi*neglect of children all come into- 
operation whether a woman is enga«d in a spinning mill or a ginning 
factory. In addition to these, attempts against her chastity are likely 
to be more common outside the ginning factories, which are generally 
solitary structures in lonely parts of the country. When we were inspect- 
ing one of the rice mills in Rangoon a number of Madrasee cooly women 
employed in that mill complained to me that when they worked during 
nights at the mill they were often by men labourers whenever 

they went to the latrines in the dark. The obvious reply to this will 
be why don’t they complain to the mill authorities. 

But any one who knows the difficulties that a poor cooly woman h as in 
proving her allegation before the authorities will recognize the probability 
of her more often failing to establish her case than of securing the punish- 
ment of the culprit. It is not an uncommon result in such cases for the 
women complainant to come out with her moral reputation damaged and 
for the cowardly male assailant to escape all censure or punishment. Un- 
der these circumstances the facte ry women in India employed at night 
has either to give up her work, or like the generality of her sex, excepting 
the suffragettes, to suffer in silence. The hardships and injustice of 
making women work in factories at night are very great, and before a 
proposal to employ them at night is made, sufficient justification ought 
to be shown. Now, what are the grounds on which the proposal is made ? 
It is stated that the busy season in ginning factories is short, and the 
work in them is both easy and adapted for women, and that if women 
are prohibited from working at night it will be difficult or almost 
impossible to find men to work at night in the ginning factories. But 
none of these reasons explains the necessity for work at night. 

To a very large extent — there may be exceptions — the necessity 
for night work is artificially produced. It is not altogether the result 
of large quantities of cotton coming to be ginned all of a sudden and 
the factories in the district finding themselves unable to cope with 
the work extending their operations through the late hours of the night 
into the early hours of the morning. In most of the ginning centres 
in India there is a system of combination among gin owners, where 
they pool the profits whether they work their factories or not. Under 
such a syste m ** it is not uncommon, says Air. J. Walker, I.O.S., O.T.E., 
Commissioner of Nagpur, “ in a town containing several ginning factories 
for one or two to be working by day and night shifts, and for others 
not to be working at all, but to be sharing in a pool of earnings.” Such 
night working Mr. Walker condemns as unjustifiable. And it will be 
found that night work in ginning factories prevails most in those dis- 
tricts where there is combination among owners. Mr. R. D. Bell, i.o.s.. 
Assist ant Collector of East Khandesh, in his evidence before the Factory 
Commissi on urged that night work in ginning factories ought to be 
permitted for women as it was a necessity. But in cross-examination 
he admit ted that “ there were more gins and presses in East Khandesh 
t^an were necessary for the cotton crop there, so there was no great 
necessity to work at night.” Then again take the Punjab where there 
axe a large number of ginning factories with very little of combination-. 



Mr. Hamilton, i.o.s., reprcsfctttinjaj&e <5c£ernmont of the Punjab, stated 
before the Factory Commiss$b«j$»t the normal working horns all over 
the Punjab in ginning factorise* fronv%’A.M. to 7 r.M. with 1 hour’s 

interval in the middle of thelj^V f 4 JS^ OUT dw >’ with Httl ° or no 
night work. The question, thStefoie, ajfjpi*' as to whether when a rule 
declaring, that women ought noKMi Work in factories at night, is gene* 
rally accepted any departure from that ought to be made to help any 
combination among gin owners iiracd with the purpose of artificially 
forcing up ginning rates ? I am of opinion that no such departure 
ought to be, allowed from the general rule, dinning factory owners 
are at perfect liberty to combine and to work or not to work their fac- 
tories. But they must abide by the rules laid down for the guidance 
of factories in general. Mr. H. W. J. Bagnell, i.o.s., the Collector of 
Broach, in which district there are a large number of ginning factories, 
deposed before this Commission to the effect that night work for women 
in ginning factories ought to bo absolutely prohibited. And he fur- 
ther said that in his district there were plenty of male, labourers avail- 
able for right work in ginning factories provided the owners were willing 

to pay proper wages. 

But at the same time I must admit that s«-mn important witnesses 
have advocated night work for women in ginning factories under cer- 
tain conditions. Mr. P. Hemingway, t.c.s., .Deputy Commissioner 
of Wardlia- another important ginning district has deposed that 
the “ employment of women at night need not be prohibited. But 
if it is allowed, I would strictly enforce shifts with short, working hours 
•tnd frequent intervals.” Even Mr. Walker, Commissioner of Nagpur, 
concedes this point so far as to say that “to meet, eases of genuine 
emergent pressure, as to the genuineness of which . inspectors would 
have first to satisfy themselves, inspectors might, 1 think, be authorized 
to grant special permission for women to work at night for a period 
not exceeding one month in one year.” 

Thus even those who are in favour of night working for women— 
except gin owners— arc for taking « flicient and stringent safeguards 
^prevent women being worked 17, 18, or even 20 hours. But the 
' "tv of the members of this Commission do not want even such 
efficient safeguards, and they arc prepared to" pass a general rule per- 
mitting nmht work for women in ginning factories. They recommend 
no ascertained shifts but arc satisfied with n sort of spurious shift which 
is utilized in the Khandcsli district. Tlic “ Ivhandcsli system,” I believe, 
cs its important public recognition to the mathematical genius of 
°- f j ts ex _Collectors who reduced it to a mathematical formula. He 
ordered that the proper number of women to be employed in any ginning 
factory would be represented by the formula— 

0 xh 


w 


'll 


where o represents the number of gins in the focrory, h the total num- 
ber of hours the factory works, 11 the number of hours a woman is 
allowed to work under the Factory Act, and w the total number of 
women to be employed. 
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As a mathematical formula itMs excellent. But in my humble 
opinion it has absolutely failed ■ its practical application, because 
the ■ mathematical Collector of Khandesh failed to take into considera- 
tion the human element involve in his problem. And the human 
element when it appears in thefshape of a ginning labour contractor 
and his mukhadamie is enough t</ upset a dozen mathematical formulae. 
These disturbing human elements were able to produce registers with 
the names of the necessary number of women required by the Collec- 
tor’s formula. But the actual Camber of women available for work 
in the gins was considerably less. If I may represent it by a formula 
it was — 


X = W — (S + r) 

where w represents the women who ought to be available for work 
S represents the number of sweepers who are put on the register but 
never work in the gins, r represents the female relations of the mukha- 
damie who aro also put on the register but who have not the remotest 
intention of working in the gins, and x the number of women who are 
sweated to keep the factory going for 16 or 17 hours. 

When we were in Jalgaon, the capital of the district where the 
mathematical formula came from, we were living in our train which 
was drawn up at a siding. There was a ginning factory not 100 yards 
away from our train. One morning when it was still dark I heard the 
engines of the factory going. I lighted a match and looked at my 
watch. It was 6 o’clock. That factory worked all that day, and 
at night when the members of the Commission were enjoying their 
after-dinner smoke the engines of the factory stopped. One of the 
members pulled out his watch and said it was half past ten. That 
factory had gone on working for 17 § hours. We visited that factory the 
next morning and found actually at work enough women to keep the gins 
going but in a register found a number of other names of women. 
When asked where they were we were told that they were in their houses. 
When asked if there was a definite time when a definite worker would 
be at work or at home it Was replied that there was no difinite arrange- 
ment like the one suggested, but the extra women came and relieved 
those at work when they pleased and as they pleased. This is the 
system which my colleagues think is working satisfactorily in Khandesh. 
If my colleagues are satisfied with it, I certainly am not. And if the 
proposal to grant legal recognition to the Khandesh shift or make- 
shift is accepted, then it will bo equivalent in my humble opinion to 
legalising sweating. My colleagues are good enough to say that their 
proposal is open to theoretical objection. The Factory Inspector, Mr. 
McCormack, deposed before the Commission that in Khandesh the 
time tables drawn up by the gin owners and approved by the 
authorities “were not worked up to.” And if the gin owner did 
not evenly distribute the work among the women on his list but made 
poor woman work for 17£ hours while permitting the mukhadamie’ s 
second cousin to sit comfortably at home, how is the Factory 
Inspector to find it out. This may be a theoretical objection to the 
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for night work at all. I am strongly against the proposal to permit 
women to work at night in any factory whatever. 

Section III . — Young Persons. 


The third point on which I differ from the majority of mem- 
bers of my Commission is as to the necessity for the production of 
a certificate of physical fitness before a half-time child is allowed to 
work full time. The present proposals are to make the hours of half- 
time children 6 hours, and of young persons 12 hours a day. The 
transition comes at the age of 14, at which a child which had till then 
worked for six hours a day is all of a sudden to be made -to work 
12 hours a day. The jump is too high and the risks of physical 
injury great. In my humble opinion such jump ought not to be 
taken without a previous medical examination to ascertain whether 
the young person who is about to attempt to do twice the amount of 
work which he had been doing till then is physically fit to undertake 
such arduous labour. Poverty may compel many young man to at- 
tempt to do things beyond his strength. Such attempts at gradual self- 
destruction ought to be checked. I have seen in our recent tours all 
over India certain number of young adults working in mills who though 
they were undoubtedly over 14 years of age were not fit to do a 
full day’s mill work. It may be said that cases like those are few 
and constitute only a very small percentage of the total number of 
young adults working in the many mills in India. In other words the 
percentage of young adults who have ruined their health by attempting 
/ to do work beyond their strength is so small that it may be neglected. 

! That is the frame of mind in which a manufacturer looks at damaged 
- goods. But here we are dealing not with cotton cloth or woollen material 
or chemical substances but the damaged items are human beings. 
In my humble opinion it is the duty of the State to safeguard the health 
of every one Q f its s u b je c ts . The proposal to exempt mills which declare 
a 12-hour working day from all obligation to differentiate in any wnannar 
between young persons and mature adults may be exceedingly con- 
venient to millowriers and mill managers. But if Government permit 
such a proposal to become the law of the land they would fail in their 
duty of safeguarding the health of the many thousands of immature 
mill operatives all over the country. As a medical man who has ha d 
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opportunities of seeing mill operatives all over India, I beg to strongly 
recommend that no young person Me., any one between the age of 
14 and 17) be permitted to do morA than half a day’s work in any will 
until such person has been certifies by a recognized certifying surgeon 
to. be physically fit to do a full day's work. 

Section Iv. — Children, 

I agree with all the proposal made by the majority of the Com- 
mission regarding the employmen^5P*children. The reduction of their 
hours of actual employment to 6 per day, the prohibition of their 
employment at night, and before they are certified both as to age and 
physical fitness, the arrangement of their sets and the facilities to be 
afforded for their education have all my cordial approval. 

The question as to what classes of labourers arc factory labourers 
who come within the operation of the Factory Act, and what classes 

Outride labourer, i, faeuriee. Me t0 be <*»»>dered as outside 

labourers who are not control- 
led by the provisions of that Act, is one more of interpretation than of 
legislation. The labourers who come into a factory either to bring in 
raw materials or to take away the finished product of the factories, 
ought not, in my opinion, to be classed as factory operatives, whether 
they are employed by any contractor or by the millowner himself. 
But at the same time the decision that the coolies in lice factories 
who empty their baskets of paddy into the hoppers, directly, are 
not factory hands because they never go inside the factory building 
is a legal hair-splitting which I am unable to follow. And when a 
distinction is drawn between coolies who feed the hoppers with 
paddy brought from the mill godown, and those who feed them with 
paddy brought direct from the barges, it is a distinction, to my 
mind, without a difference. However, as I have already observed, it 
is a question of interpretation. But I feel that whatever may be the 
interpretation put on the expression “ outside labourers ” all factories 
ought to be treated alike in the facilities they are afforded for the 
bringing in of their raw materials and sending out of the products 
of their manufacture. I see no reason why the ginning factories and 
rice mills should be the spoiled pets of the Factory Act. 

I entirely agree with my colleagues in all the minor recommenda- 

tions they have submitted. And 

Minor reeommendattona. J 

if I add a few remarks on some 
of them, I do so more to amplify than to criticise. 

I agree with the scale of latrine accommodation proposed by the 

majority of the Commission. But 
as the member of the Factory Com- 
mission who had most to do with the inspection of latrines, I feel that my 
duty does not end with a proposal of a scale for the number of latrine 
seats to be insisted on. In the course of my inspections I came across 
a large number of mills which although provided with a sufficient 
number of latrine seats to satisfy the existing provisions of law, were yet 
lfAwp in g their latrines in such an msanitary condition as to be positively 
injurious to the health of the operatives who had to use them. Many 
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subject is, however, one which fanned 
these contending parties. In my opinion some definite rules ought to 
be made and strictly enforced by the Local Governments. I see no 
reason why mills situated within municipal areas with a drainage system 
on the water carriage principle, should not be compelled to connect 
their latrines with the town drainage system with efficient arrangements 
for flushing. And in this connection, although I have no intention of 
dissenting from the proposal of my colleagues, I think it would be advis- 
able to arm Local Governments with authority under the Act, which they 
do not at present possess, to insist on separate urinal accommodation 
wherever it is considered necessary. To insist on separate urinal 
acommodation in an isolated ginning factory situated in the middle of up- 
country fields will no doubt be a vexatious proceeding. But to 
compel the operatives in a large mill, say for instance in Bombay, 
to go inside not altogether clean latrines when urinal would have 
answered their purpose equally well, if not better, and expose them 
to all the injurious influences of excretal emanations, seems to be taking 
risks rather unnecessarily. At least, my sanitary conscience, revolts 
against it. I only mention these facts in order that Local Govern- 
ments may be empowered under the Act with authority to deal 
with possible contingencies. 

The supply of drinking water to the mills is another subject to 

which I have paid careful at- 
tention during my inspections. 
A largo and readily available supply of good drinking wator is the most 
essential thing in an Indiar mill. The climate and conditions inside 
the mill are such that operatives constantly have to come out to drink 
water. And I have been struck with the enormous quantity of water 
which the average Indian operative consumes in a day. The majority 
of the mills I have visited have a good and adequate supply of drinking 
water stored somewhere within the mill compound. But I have come 
across a good many mills where there was no drinking water stored, 
but they merely had the municipal water pipes laid with delivery taps. 
Municipal water-supplies and even “ constant” supplies are apt to 
fail sometimes. And if the water-supply to a large mill fails in the 
middle of a hot summer’s day, and if there is no water stored within 
the mill compound, the sufferings of the mill-hands will be cruel. The 
draft Act submitted by the majority of the Commission does say 
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* ‘ that in every factory there shaMbe maintained a sufficient water- 
supply for the use of the persons Maployed in the factory.” That is 
sufficient for the Act. But I h.aMe heard it interpreted that the mere 
introduction of municipal watewsupply into the mills satisfies the 
condition of maintaining a sufScient water-supply. And, as I have 
already observed, many mills acting on this principle have not provided 
for any storage of drinkinc^Biter. 

I would suggest that rul^^lWiW be framed under the Act making 
it obligatory on millowners to store at least 2 gallons of drinking water 
for every operative employed in the mill. 

With all the proposals made by my colleagues for the efficient 

AdtninMnUion of the Factor,, Act. administration of the Factory Act 

J concur. Whether a Chief In- 
spector of Factories appointed by the Government of India, but who in 
respect of factory inspection in each Province- is directly subordinate to 
the Local Governments, will be able to prevent the administration of the 
Factory Act from gradually becoming centralised under the Government 
of India, is an administrative question which I am not competent to 
discuss. But, holding as I do, that factory administration ought not to 
become centralised, 1 would place on record my emphatic opinion that 
if there is the remotest chance of the appointment of the newly proposed 
Chief Inspector leading to any centralisation of the administration of 
the Factory Act in the Imperial Government then the appointment 
ought to be done away with. In my opinion the advantages of having a 
Chief Inspector who would help to introduce uniformity in the adminis- 
tration of the h actory Act all over India will be more than counter- 
balanced by the disadvantages of centralism which the Chief Inspector 
may unconsciously bring about. 

I agree with all the other recommendations of the majority of the 
Commission. 

I am entirely at one with them in opposing any legal recognition 
to the working of daylight hours as equivalent to working a 12-hour 
day. Such a concession may be justifiable in the case of mills situated 
at the equator. But in some parts of India as in the Punjab where 
in summer there are 14£ hours of actual daylight, with very high shade 
temperatures, the operatives could be actually worked for 13£ hours. 

1 am strongly opposed to the system of “ daylight ” working. I prefer 
fixed hours. 

I also join my colleagues in insisting on the certification of all 
children before employment. If any departure is made from this rule 
the way will be thrown open for unscrupulous jobbers to manipulate 
under-aged children. 

If the facilities for certification proposed by the Commission are 
found to be inadequate in practice, I am sure that'Local Governments 
will readily make arrangements for providing additional surgeons. 

My friend the Hon. Mr. Vithaldas Thackersey has always been aaVing 
for more. When the Commission proposes’ a 12-hour day, a very liberal 
allowance, he wants 12$. I strongly object to any increase over 12 
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opportunity of closely studying ti yjB 4u ihtj ^jM^lliat I served as a 
member of the Factory Labour Comnwasionu 


As a medical man, a non-official, with no connection with manu- 
factures of any kind, and above all as a native of India, my points 
of view will naturally be somewhat different from those of my colleagues. 
I have looked at the (jucstion more from the. point of view of an 
ordinary humble citizen, of “ the man in the street,” who being neither 
a capitalist nor a labourer looks upon millowncrs and mill operatives 
alike as his countrymen. And if at times I appear to favour the mill 
labourer more than his capitalist master it might probably be due 
to the influence of the profession to which I have the honour to belong. 
I have attempted to investigate and study the questions referred for 
the consideration of the Factory Commission to the best of my ability. 
And the conclusions arrived at and embodied in this report are the 
result of serious study and sincere conviction. 


I beg to submit this report for the consideration of the Government. 


T. M. NAIIt, m.d. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Points referred to the Factory Labour CommisMon on which the evidence of witnesses is desired. 

(A) Adults. 

(a) ShoukTthc working hours of ^ult males be limited, and has the physique of 

workers been affected by l^Mnours ? 

(b) If hours are to be limited, HpkMMimber of hours should be fixed, and what 

would be the best metnOTT cf enforcing the restriction ? Would it be 
advisable to prescribe — 

(1) that, except when working by shifts, the legal working hours should be 

from 5-30 a.m. to 6 p.m. or from G a.m. to G-30 p.m. ; 

(2) that the engine should be stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m.; 

and 

(3) that in factories working on the day shift system the legal working hours 

should he from 5 a.m. to 8 r.M., provided that no adult male should work for 
more than 12 out of every 24 hours ? 

^ In’ the alternative what hours, and what midday interval, would be suitable?'. 

v (c) As the result of the illegal employment as adults of persons between the ages 
of 12 and 14, has there been physical deterioration requiring the creation bylaw 
of a special class of workers intermediate between the half-timer and the adult, 
and corresponding to young persons ’ ’ under the English Act, whose working 
hours should bo restricted ? 

(d) If it is considered inadvisable to create a class of “young persons.” do you 

think it desirable that a special register of all workers under the age of gif t-pen 
ehould be maintained in order to facilitate inquiries as to the physical fitness 
of the youngest adults to work full-time ? 

(e) Should the employment of women at night be prohibited ? 

(B) Child ren. 

(/) Should the minimum age at which children are allowed to work in factories be 
raised beyond !) ? 

(g) Should certificate* of both age and physical fitness be required before children 

are allowed to work in factories ? 

(h) Similarly, before children who have hitherto worked half-time are allowed to 

work full-time as adult?, should certificates o[ both ago and physical fitness to 
work full-time be required ? 

(/) Should it be prescribed by law that children shall not be employed except in regular 
sets, whether morning and afternoon sets or double sets ? 

(j) Should factory owners be obliged to provide elementary education at their own ex- 
pense for children working in their factories ? 

(Jfc) Should a rule be made prohibiting non-working young children from accompanying 
workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories ? If so, how should such a 
prohibition be enforced ? 

(C) Ventilation, Sanitation, etc. 

v ' (I) Should an attempt be made by testing samples of air taken from factories in India, 
to prescribe an analytical standard of purity for air in factories, with a view to 
secure proper ventilation ? 

(i»») Should a similar attempt be made to prescribe a standard of moisture for the air in 
' fa c t ori es, with reference both to manufacturing processes and to the health of 

the workers ? 

m 

- (») Should a standard of purity be fixed for the water used *f or humidifying purposes ? 

» (o) Should the standard of latrine accommodation be raised to one seat for every 25 work* 

era, an d should the provision of separate urinal accommodation be insisted' oa t 

( 1 ) 
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(c) period during which the 

commencing and stoj 

(d) usual horns during which | 

2. What is the average number of 
works in 24 hours ? Have they any i: 

3. Do you approve of the proposal ti 
irrespective of the number of months the; 
reply. 

4. It has been suggested that the emphj 
Do you approve of this suggestion ? Pleai 


I works (giving approximate dates of 

press works ? 

ployed in a ginning mill or press 1 
time ? 

ry Act ginning mills and presses, 
^Please give full reasons for you 

night work should be prohibited, 
for your reply. 


5. Assuming that it is decided to make the Factory Act applicable to all ginning mills and 
presses, do you think that any special previsions .modifying the general law would be necessary 
in the case of ginning mills or presses ? Please give full reasons for any suggestion 
you make. 


6. It has been stated that, in a large number of ginning mills, the line shaft is inadequately 
fenced. Do you agree with this view, and do you see any objection to prescribing that the 
shafting must be cased in between the drums ? Should women be prohibited from working 
in front of the opener ? What suggestions can you make to prevent accidents from 
stones being hurled out from the opener, or from fires occurring there ? What acoidents 
have there been in your mills or presses during the last five years ? 


7. Are there any other matters which you wish to bring to the notice of the Com* 
mission ? 


Questions for Medical Witnesses- 


1. A statement of the main points referred to the Commission is appended. Will you 
kindly give your opinion on the questions raised, or on such of them a^ you are specially in- 
terested in, and which are not dealt with in the succeeding questions ? 


2. What class of factory operatives are you acquainted with ? Can you supply the 
Commission with statistics showing the relative healthiness of these operatives, as compared 
with the general average of the non-factory population of the same class ? Have you formed 
any definite opinion on this subject, as a result of your experience, although you may be unable 
to support that opinion by statistics ? 

3. Is the factory population, in your opinion, below or above the general average of the 
same class as regards physique ? Do the operatives you arc acquainted with suffer more 
t.Knn the general population of the same class from any specific classes of diseases, and can 
you supply any statistics regarding this matter ? 


4. In the event of definite limiting ages being prescribed as regards certain classes of 
factory workers, what would in your opinion be the most suitable method, of general appli* 
cability, for the determination of the age of any particular examinee ? Can the dentition 
test be relied on in India ? What in your opinion is the average age at which the permanent 
teeth appear in Indian children : — 


(а) Central incisors. 

(б) Lateral „ 

(c) Canines. 

(d) Anterior bicuspids. 


(c) Posterior bicuspids. 
(/) Anterior molars. 

(y) Second „ 

(A) Posterior „ 


5. Is it your experience, based upon actual knowledge of specific cases, that the Ayiafinjr 
law as to the employment of children in factories is evaded, and, if so, to what extent, either 
by employing as half-timers children under 9, or by employing as adults children nn^«T 
14 ? Can you give any statistical basis for your opinion ? 

6. Are you in favour of the appointment of whole-time Medical Inspectors ? If so, what 
arrangements would you suggest for their recruitment and appointment. What pay should 
they receive, should they be recruited and retained specially for factory work, or should they 
form a branch of a large service such as the Indian Medical Service or the Sqbordinate M ed io a l 
Service ? Should they be permitted to take private practice ? And in what TtmntiAi* should 
they be fitted into the administrative machinery ? 

7. Do you consider the standard suggested by the Textile Factory Labour Committed 
for latrine accommodation— one seat for every 25 persons — suitable ? If not, what standard 
would you propose ? 

8. Are there any other matters which you wish to bring to the notioe of the Commission ? - 
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Questions for General Witness* 

1. A statement of the main points referred to the Commission is appended. Will yon 

kindl y give your opinion on the questions raised, or on such of them as you are specially in* 
terested in ? « ii 

2. Are there any other matters which ym wish to bring to the notice of the Commission ? 




APPENDIX B. 


Demi-official letter from Lieutenant-Colonel C. Mactaggart, to W.T. Morison, Esq., I.C.S., 

President, Factory Labour Commission, dated Lucknow, the 18f& March 1908. 

As requested by you I submit the follownjg’memoranduin’on the medical part of the work 
of the Factory Commission in the Bombaircresidetocy. 

My views are founded entirely on I saw and heard in the Bombay Presidency, 

and it is quite possible that they might hsSpfeen very materially modified had I had an oppor- 
tunity ^of seeing the factory operatives Brother parts of India. I have no tabulated figures 
before Be while writing this report, and I may add that the state of. nay health is at present 
sucl^ps to- prevent my writing much on any subject. I hope you will, therefore, accept 
a short report and pardon its imperfections. 

While the Commission was in the Bombay Presidency I saw in Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
and Broach many thousands of factory operatives — men, women, an<| children. During the 
last 18 years it has been my duty to inspect large bodies of men and form an opinion as to their 
general healtii ahd physical condition, and in such work I certainly have had as much experience 
as almost any officer in the Indian Medical Service. Although therefore I cannot quote figures, 

I think the general conclusion which I have come to with regard to the physical condition of \ 
tlM^pctory operatives in the Bombay Presidency is entitled to considerable woight at the j 
hands of the Commission. I am distinctly of opinion that the physical condition of the '■ 
factory op*erativcs in Bombay is in every way excellent, and that it compares favourably with 
that of agricultural labourers and men of the cooly class generally. The vast majority of the 
men and women working in the factories appeared to me to be in excellent health. They 
seemed well nourished, had healthy skins, and in very few cases did I notice any signs of mal- 
nutrition or of disease either hereditary or acquired. The marked absence of all signs of tuber- 
cular disease of glands or joints led me to think that tubercle, in spite of the assertion of one 
medical witness to the contrary, cannot be common among factory operatives in Bombay. ! 
Speaking generally and judging from the condition of the operatives, I have absolutely no- j 
reason 1o think that the hours of labour now in force in the Bombay factories have any bad j 
effect on the health of the operatives. 

Dr. Turner, the Health Officer of Bombay, submitted to the Commission figures, which 
appealed to have been very carefully prepared, comparing the health of the factory operatives 
and t^eir dependants with that of other inhabitants of Bombay in the same class of life. I 
have not his figures before me, but my recollection is that they clearly shewed that the morta- 
lity among factory operatives was considerably lower than that recorded among the other dassea 
referred to. Statistics require to be carefully examined and local circumstances carefully 
considered in judging of their value, but Dr. Turner’s figures certainly gave me the impression ? 
of having been prepared with care, and taken in conjunction with the result of my own obser- 
vations proved to me that the health of the Bombay factoiy operative is probably better and j 
certainly not worse than that of other classes of similar social standing in the general popula- I 
tion. 


Some people may find it difficult to realize that the conditions under which the factory 
hand works can be as healthy as those under which the agricultural labourer or the cooly lives 
and labours, and probably in England and in many other countries they may not be -so. In 
India, however, the conditions are different. I have had an opportunity for many yean 
past of noticing the comparative health of large bodies of prisoners working respectively 
m factories and on extra-mural labour such as agricultural work, gardening, and general 
cooly labour, and I have no hesitation in saying that I haye invariably found that the men 
employed on factory work are much more healthy and far less liable to disease than r 
those employed on extra-mural labour. It was, therefore, no surprise to me to find that f 
the factory operatives in Bombay were a healthy set of men. The only real advantage 
which the agricultural labourer and cooly has over the factory labourer, as regards the 
hygienic conditions under which he works, is abundance of fresh air. On the other 

hand the man working outside is much more exposed to the vicissitudes of a tropical 
dimate than the factory operative is ; he is obliged to work in the intense heat of the tropical 
sun in the hot weather, and in the cold weather is exposed to intense cold and damp while 
employed in such labour as irrigating rice and other crops. The work of the cooly and agri- 
cultural labourer, apart from exposure to the vicissitudes of climatd} is also, in my opinion* 
much harder physical labour than that of the factory operative, whose labour, while it undoubt- 
edly necessitates constant attention, can in no way be saidto be. physically hard work. An- 
other factor, which undoubtedly has an enormous influence in conducing to good health among 
4he factory operatives, is the fact that they receive very high wages and are able thus te> 

( 1 ) \ 



obtain far better food than the cooly or agricultural' labourer can afford. I do not think that 
there can be any doubt that the lower classes to this country are habitually under-fed and that 
their health and physique therefore suffer. am inclined to think that one of the ohief 

lu&in the fact that he is well paid and 
habits of the factory 


physique 

reasons for the good health of the factory^ 
well fed. While in Bombay we heard a 
operatives, but I am inclined to think 
matter, and I certainly noticed no signs 1 
Native gentlemen, who by caste and rehgi 
frequently inclined to exaggerate when*d 
drinkers. It is quite probable that 
'* tot ” of liquor after their day’s m 
out depriving themselves of the ue 
does them any particular harm. 


hen dealing with this 
operatives, 
i, I think, 
crate 



On the whole 1 must emphatii 
the hours now worked in the Bomba p i pflticg^ gffipve &| 
operatives. Whether on social, moral, or f9pgpd.gr o 
the working hours for qdult males in factories^ anoth 
on what I saw and heard while a Member of the CotSSl 
that there exist absolutely no real grounds, medical or oth 
ment in directly limiting the hours of adult male labour in 

I am in favour of tbe creation of a special class of “ young persons 
between the ages of 14 and 18 years of age, whose hours of labour should be nwmfrift 
daily, inclusive of half an hour’s interval in the middle of the day. While Government bias, 
in my opinion, no justification for interfering directly with the working hours of adult males, 
I think it is right and proper that it should step in to prevent “ young persons ” from being 
overworked. While I do not think that, at present, in the Bombay Presidency “ young per- 
sons are overworked, I think there can be no doubt that they were overworked in 1905, 
and the same thing will happen again should trade revive and the demand for yarn rise as it 
did in 1905. “ Young persons ” between 14 and 18 are just those who are likely to suffer;.' 

permanently from the effects of overwork even for a limited period. They are also the personsi 
most likely to be driven to working for longer hours than they wish to work, and in any case" 
they are, owing to want of experience, incapable of judging what is good for them as, we 
must presume, the adult labourer is. If a class of “ young persons ” is formed, as I suggest, 
their age must of course be certified and registers containing the names of those employed 
must be maintained in factories. This will certainly give rise to a good deal of trouble and 
an increase in clerical work in factory offices, but the due protection of “ young persons,” ink 
my opinion, justifies the imposition of these inconveniences on millowners and managers.' 
It might be enacted that in every case where a millowner admits that he employs young 
persons and undertakes that he will not work his engine for a longer period on any day than 
12 J hours, including half an hour’s interval, that he should be excused from maintaining any . 
register of young persons, but any breach of this undertaking on the part of the millowner 
or manager, should be punished by a very severe penalty. I do not think it is necessary to 
have a certificate of physical fitness in the case of young persons, but the arrangement for 
certifying their age should be much the same as will afterwards be described when dealing 
with the case of “ children.” It has been stated, and probably with truth, that the effeot of 1 , 
creating a class of “ young persons ” with limited hours of labour will be to indireotly limit ; 
the working hours of adult males as it will be impossible to work the mills profitably without ' 
“ young persons.” If such is the case so much the better. I see nothing dishonest in this 
policy. Its primary object is to protect those who require protection, »»**., the “ young persons,** 
y m d if it indirectly also protects adult males from over working themselves, through greed for 
extra pay, its effects will be all the more beneficial. 


The women working in the factories seemed to me to be a particularly healthy lot and 
quite capable of working the same hours as I have suggested for " young persons.’* 

The children employed in the factories appeared to me to be on the whole heal thy and ^ 
cared forand quite ^Capable of doing 7 hours’ work daily. Ido not advocate reducing hours 
of “ half-timers ’* unless you decide on a 12-hour day for adults, or introduce a " young 
persons ** class with a 12-hour day for them, in which case it would be well and prevent 
irregularities if “ half-timers *’ were limited to 6 hours, t.e., half the time of the adults on 
young persons. There caq be no question but that the certifying of children for faotory work 
has been carelessly done in the Bombay Presidency, and I saw large numbers of children 
obviously under 9 years, although certified as over that age, working in the 1 mills. In my 
opinion it is absolutely necessary, if Government wishes to enforce the regulations as to tbs 
employment of children, that in places like Bombay and Calcutta, where there are a large 
number of factories, a full-time certifying medioal offioer should be employed. He should bn 
paid by Government and should he strictly prohibited from aooeptingany foes from the "dtb s 
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In the smaller stations the certifying of children might be done by the Civil Surgeon, but in such 
cases also he should be paid by Government for any work he does and not by the mill-owners. 
The medical officer, besides certifying as to the child’s age, should certify that the child is 
physically fit for, factory work- I am strongly of opinion that no child should be permitted 
to work for a single day before it has been certified. If “ days of grace ” are allowed during 
which a child can be employed before being certified, the result will certainly be that children 
will be irregularly employed and that the provisions of the Act will be systematically evaded. 
Besides a thumb impression, every child’s f^rtificate should give two distinctive clear marks 
by which the child can be easily identified, ; hd these distinctive marks should be entered by the 
medical officer with his own hand. Ever" \d should carry his certificate on his person. The 
practice in the Ahmedabad mills shows . jthis can be easily done and the advantage to an 
inspecting officer of being able immedia * / to refer to any child’s certificate is obvious. It 
should* be laid down in any future Fact #ry Act that children should work in two sets of six 
or s% yen^purs as the case may be and that a register showing the names of the children working 
in ed*h set should be written up daily and be ready for inspection by 8 a.m. The penalty 
for not keepingoip this register should be r severe and the responsibility for its upkeep should 
rest on the milFtaanager himself. Children should only be allowed inside the mill compound 
during tke hours iii^yhich their set is actually supposed to be employed, and for example, any 
child of * SJB ” set foilnd within the mill compound during the working hours of “ A ” set, 
should be Considered as being irregularly employed and the onus of proof that he is not so 
irregularly Employed, should rest on the mill manager. Schools in mill compounds should 
be prohibited!^. If mill children are to be sent to school, Government or Municipal schools 
fop them should be provided and the attendance registers should be open to inspection by the 
Ifegtor y Inspectors. I consider that for a child, who works six hours a day in a factory, the 
school hours should not exceed two. 

I am of opinion that the Government should lay down a standard of ventilation for fao - 1 
tones. This should be done by indicating an amount of carbonic acid which must not be* 
exceeded in the atmosphere of any factory. The limit of carbonic acid permissible should! 
be determined after careful experiments carried out by competent officers. 

It is, in my opinion, impossible to lay down any standard of humidity for the air of Indian 
factories. During the monsoon, the amount of moisture in the external atmosphere approaches 
4 * saturation ” and it would thus be obviously impossible to enforce any standard which limit- 
ed the humidity permissible in workshops. 

In my opinion the standard of latrine accommodation laid down in the Factory Act is 
quite sufficient. I visited many mills in the early morning when the latrine accommodation 
might be supposed to be most severely taxed, and in no case did I notice that the accommo- 
dation was insufficient or that the workmen were waiting for admission to the latrines. 

Separate urinal accommodation should be insisted on. The latrines I saw were in many 
instances very foul, but this is one of the many defects in the control of factories which can 
only be got over by more efficient inspection 

I think I have now touched on most of the important points from a medical point of view 
which were disclosed during the stay of the Commission in the Bombay Presidency. 
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Statemi * showing the average weights of 'prisoners and of mill operatives. 

\\ _J 


, .• •! — 

/ \ 

Province*' 

, / • 

y 

Number 
. of 
prisoners 
weighed. 

Average 
weight 
in lbs/' 
* 

Numbor 
of opera- 
, i tives, 
other than 
weavers, 
weighed. 

Average 
woight 
in lbs. 

! 

Number 

of 

weavers 

weighed. 

Average 
weight 
in fos. 

Remarks. 

• ) 

Bombay 

2,656 

112*12 

735 

102-093 

288 

104-810 


jWtral Provinces 

i,746 

110-45 

100 

100-92 

52 

107 

\ 

Tl v. 

7 

6,834 

106-187 

! 

| 

140 

107-939 

32 

106-25 

Average weight of prisoners 
in the United Provinces, 
115*089)3. 

Astern Bengal and Assam 

3,046 

i 

110-846 

i 

20 

108 

• # 

• • 


Bnrma 

6,340 

120-51 

42 

1 

1 

• 

117-142 

• • 

■ • 

Average weight of prisoners 
in the Rajamundry Central 
Jail, Madias, 125-7 lbs. ; 
in Madras general ly 
114-38 lbs. 

Madias 

7,818 

114-38 

104 

103-634 

20 

98 


United Provinces of Agra and Ou.lh 

9,680 

115-08 

177 

107-016 

200 

110-705 


Punjab 

5,998 

120-42 

115 

113-808 

• • 

1 

• e 



Not*.— I n Bengal probably the most aoourato comparison is with prisoners in tie Unite! Provinces ; in Burma with pr* a 
b Madras generally, and more particularly with prisoners in the Ra]*m\iniryjOontral Jail, whioh is situated b the tract from ?\ % 
majority of the Madrasi labourers in Burma are recruited. - ^ 
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l 

Comparative statement of production in certain Calcutta jute mills for ucrhng dcys of vcryirg length. 
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